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PREFACE. 


At the close of a year’s labour, the Editor of a peri- 
odical work is, by custom, allowed the privilege of 
addressing a few words to his. Readers, in order to 
state the efforts which he has made to gain their favour, 
aiid to apologize for whatever real or imaginary defects 
may have been altbged jigainst his publication. This 
explanatory jirivilegc is peculiarly due to a new Editor. 

The part of his reckoning with the Public 'vvhich 
would naturally be the most agreeable to his own scMish 
feelings, would undoubtedly be the mention of those 
congratulatory eulogies which have reached him from 
friends, and from unknown individuals. But the 
world is not to be addressed by him with self-compla- 
cency ; and his recency as an Editor makes it protier 
that he should rather declare the means by which he has ^ 
endeavoured to deserve success, than that he should^ 
boast of having partially obtained it. Those means, it 
is true, are likely to be the very same which every other • 
periodical publisher takes credit to himself, more or less, 
for having employed; and it is not his duty tp ^sjparage 
the merit of rivals and contemporaries aanie 

pursuit — only he will not shrink from a draiparison 
with any of them, in the pains which he Ims twen to 
^solicit the assistance of able Vi'^iters ; in the terms which 
he has obtained from the Pri^ietors of the work, as 
acknowledgments to it» conttmi^ors ; and in the care 
whicE he has exerted, to keep flieficvelopement of moral 
truBi and feeti^ free from ail taint of personal animosity 
or invasion (ifp^ate character. 

It is as deeply 'tlm interest of the Editor, as of his 
Readers, that etery obvious and remediable defect of ^ 
the wofk should be forthwith amended; aa4 he will 

a2 
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never be deaf to sound admonition. But ii is so far' 
from being practicable to obviate all objections to which 
a publication like this is liable, that it would even 
be useless to string them together, unless it were 
for the sake of ludfcrously illustrating the diversities of 
human taste, ^ufch censures pour in, not merely from 
the impartially rigid, but from the prejudiced and inimi- 
cal, and from observers wno see the self-same object in 
curiously contrasted lights of falsehood. The medley 
of counsels on his conduct, which the present Editor 
has received, rivals a game at cross purposes in whim- 
sicality. He has been 'upbraided by one epistolary 
censor for impious criticisms on the metaphors of Eccle- 
siastes; and cautioned by anotjter to*revoke his fanatical 
praises of the Psalms of David, as savouring of Jumper- 
ism. A Friend to the Church of England” complains 
that the Work has forsaken the banners of the English 
Church; whilst a foreign Journalist laments that it is 
ctill Englishly illiberal towards the Catholics; although 
the present Editor has never admitted one disrespectful, 
much less intolerant, sentiment against that body of be- 
lievers. 

The length of the articles has been sometimes found 
^ault with, as obstructive to variety. Were the Editor 
. t|0ally convinced that his papers could be compressed and 
multiplied with advantage, he would immediately and 
malously act on this suggestion. But he has strong 
pounds Jbr believing, that no benefit could be derived 
Srom I^;fdoing so. An au^ented variety of articles 
would nnike it necessa^ either that individual corre- 
sptmdents should write on a greater number of subjects, 
solne of which would necessarily be foreign to their 
particular habits and abilities ; or that the circle of Kis 
coBtiHl^tors should |)e widely extended. But to a 
very great number of contributors, it would not be 
pbssiMe for the proprietors of this, or any other 
work, to o£kr acknowledgments for th^ .communica- 
tams, at all worthy of tl^r accepton^. It is a truth 
neit^r unknown nor di^onouraUe, ^mt no importait 
periodicij puldication can be sup{MTted by gratuitowt 
contributions. And for the usefulness of the literury • 
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professioo, it is of no sHg^t ccMfiseqaence tlmt its honest 
industry should he profitable. 8ut setting aside, if they 
should be thought indelicate^ all ideas of profit, it is 
still but a sorry invitation to literary men, to tell them 
that, whether their subject be grave or gay, they must 
be stinted to a very few pages, and fiidl their sentences 
are to be counted on the fingers of the Editor. Some- 
times, it is true, and with painful feelings, he has been 
obliged to abridge the contributions of his coadjutors ; 
but, on the whole, the system of compression could not 
be carried to rigour without either alienating useful 
writers, or requesting them*to contribute mere scraps 
and fragments. Were the public even clearly dis- 
posed to patronize the* scrap-system of literature, a 
spirited* editor would be disposed to set bis face against 
their taste. But England has, in fact, of latS shewn 
decided symptoms of a predilection for a very diffiSrent 
system of periodical writing. 

The Editor pledges himself that whilst the Work 
remains under his superintendence, it shall inculcate 
neither licentious nor arbitrary principles. He de- 
clares his consciousness, however, of having no pretenv^ 
sions to rank among the periodical publishers of the time/^ 
who struggle for the honour of directing, or deeplyf 
influencing, political opinion. And he here uses the 
word honour, not ironically,' but in good earnest. Fdr 
he is aware that it would not be for the interests of 
the commonwealth, if all journalists, even with a lealS^ 
ing to liberal opinion, were to be equally abstinent with 
himself in commenting on public men and pidblic mea- 
sures. It is better, with all its drawbacks, that political 
zeal should be alive than dead ; and its spirit may be ho- 
nourably warm without outraging authority, or assassi- 
nating private character. But it does not follow, from the 
general utility of politictd disbussion, that it should in- 
variably pervade every species of literary compilation, 
or that there should be no calm spot in the world of peri- 
odical literature where all minds of common charity and 
c*uadomr may meet without the asperities of par^ feehs^, 
Tbds(r% no ecarcity of pdemical writers on political sdb-^ 
y^tff^and thmre is no call finr any man to ^d himself to . 
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their number, unless he is conscious of his habits and pur- 
suits having peculiarly fitted him to come with power into 
the contest. Impressed with this consideration, the 
present Editor the more willingly undertook this work, 
as the Proprietors *declare<J their wish for its main 
object to be litel’ai^, and not political. Had the case 
been otherwise, there might; have been room to charge 
him with inconsistency, in abstaining from the most in- 
teresting public questions of the day. But the circum- 
stance which has been now mentioned, and the opinions 
of his countrymen, as far as he has heard them ex- 
pressed, have set his mirfd at rest, that the motives 
of his reserve have not been mistaken. Sooner than 
be justly chargeable with servile or selfish motives of 
silence, he would expose his peace and character to 
any anm^ances, in which the declaration of independent 
opinions could involve him. But, whilst concerned with 
these volumes, he thinks himself more likely to be 
u.sefully employed in stamping the Work with a purely 
literary character, than by coming forward in the arena 
of politics. 

Whilst he thus declares himself deeply conscious 
M being answerable for the general character and 
moral tendency of the Work which he conducts, he 
must also remark, that his responsibility is not to be 
t()o rigorously interpreted as extending to every shade 
abd expression of opinion which the publication may 
contain. It is impossible to give exact harmony and 
consistency to the sentiments of a numerous and chan- 
ging body of contributors*; and the spirit and originality 
of an amusing paper might often be more injured by 
pruning its eccentricities, than by suffering them to re- 
main. 

Under this plea the Editor has no desire to excuse 
himself for one article, which has given offence, rather 
too justly, on the other side of the Atlantic. He inserted 
it without reflection, but had observed its un&imess, 
and felt dissatisfied with himself for Having published 
it, long before the fair and temperate reply which Mr. 
Eyeritt made to it had reached him. In . adverting to 
this paper he will have occasion for once, and Jhe hopes 
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oaly for once» to touch upon politics ; but it shall be but 
generally, and nothing but tne necessity of self-defence 
shall m^e hint resume the subject. With reluctance, 
but from a sense of duty, he must criticise a paper in his 
own work, communicated* to him By a valued friend, to 
whose taste and sentiments he would defer, perhaps, on 
any occasion but the pr^ent. But when his friend 
deprecates our literary* feuds with America, he applies, 
in the Editor's opinion, the most faulty methods of 
appeasing them. He denies, and it is to be hoped 
we all deny, any systematic hatred towards the Ame- 
ricans; but he charges tifb large majority of that 
people with being vain, vulgar, and boisterous, and full 
of national' prejudices; which, when they come to this 
country, take the form of unmeasured hatred and rude- 
ness. Hard words these ; and, perhaps, not ver]s usefully 
uttered even if true. But if they be not true — if this 
sweeping computation of the tolerable or intolerable 
character of a whole nation can be even suspected 
of exaggeration, how unfair and how dangerous to have 
made it. For his own part the Editor can say, that 
he believes he has known more Americans than the 
writer of the paper. Possibly, in the course of his life,, 
not less than an hundred — men of various vocations, cha- 
racters, and degrees of education. He has argued with 
them, and heard them argue, on national subjects ; but he 
can safely declare, that he never thought them more bois- 
terous than other men ; on the contrary, rather distin- 
guished, in general, by coolness and self-possession. Ex- 
ceptions of warmth, as among *the people of all countries 
when their prejudices are ruffled, he may have observed; 
but unmeasured hatred, or rudeness, never. 

If we dislike the American manner, (our own, the 
world says, is not perfect) we should not rake up its 
imperfections when we protest our wish to put an end to 
a paper war with that people. It is an useless jar in the 
tones of our harmony to talk of their disagreeable peou- 
Uai^es at themoment of confessing that those faults have 
not eaten into the heart and substance of their nation^ 
cfaaiaoter, and after quoting travellers, w^ attest Ac 
gaUaatrjft 'high f«Uag, and humamty of thdr troops, and'* 
the general religion and hospitality of their people.” 
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But the Americans are told they should be satisfied 
with our full acknowledgments of their virtues. And 
so they would have been, no doubt, if the compliments 
from our press had not come to them so bedaubed 
with inconsistent aSpersions* as to resemble oranges 
that have been dipped in the kennel. For, in tes- 
tifying their humanity, we parenthetically bemoan their 
ferocity. We reproach them, and yet say we are willing 
to be well with them. We hold out to them the olive- 
branch, and whip them with it as a conciliatory cere- 
mony. With all this we tell them, however, that they 
must not be offended, because it is our way to carica- 
ture and gibbet Kings and Queens, and Bishops, for 
the popular entertainment, forgetting that the Ame- 
ricans have nothing to do with our treatment of Kings 
and Bishops, and that our literature should be as 
dissimilar as possible to cither gibbets or caricatures. 
Farther, we enjoin them silence and good humour. The 
charms of silence we illustrate by harangues on their 
soreness and irritability ; and we suggest their vulgar 
manners, their scanty literature, and the prospect of their 
language being for ever amenable to our correction, as 
themes on which they may meditate during their pleased 
Und pensive taciturnity. 

But we admire the writings of Washington Irving, 
and, it might have been added,the pictures of Lesley, and 
of the American Newton.* And this is a pledge of our 
pefrfect liberality. So thinks the Editor's friend, but not 
so the Editor. For the Americans have gone before us 
in this species of justice,* having praised our British 
books abundantly, and yet without obtaining credit for 
entire freedom from prejudices. Nor, in strictness, have 
they deserved it. Lt is on neither side an excuse for 
national abuse to have paid compliments to individuals. 
The charitable feeling between two kindred and free na- 
tions ought to extend much, farther, and exclude all col- 
lective animosity. How to produce this Christian spirit is, 
to be sure, the problem which can neirer be practically 

* The Editor calla him AmmcaD, because there is w a^enjous 
En^ish artnt of the same niaie. 
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'solved in perfection. Yet, let anti{mthies be softooed, if 
they cannot be eradicated. If our interests and those of 
America be the same, they should unite us^ if they jar, 
the more composure of mind is necessary to adjust them. 
America is told that she will always* Und friends in Eng- 
land, from the party which supports\h6 republican side 
of our mixed constitution. .But is this all that England 
can offer America — not the milk of human kindness, but 
the spare gall of political wrangling? Is not every Eng- 
lish royalist interested to demonstrate, in his demeanour 
towards America, that Monarchy creates more courtesy 
of manners, than Republicanism ? — that chivalrous re- 
collections inspire magnanimity ? that our Universities 
teach dispassionate ethics ; and that our Church is at 
the head of Christian churches, by its having impressed 
our public character with forbearance and charity f 

So much for the feelings that ought to be brolight 
into this business. As to wrangling with America in 
print, it should be the policy of all honest British poli- 
ticians to avoid it. 

If the anxious Monarchist be alarmed at her citizens 
over-describing their democratical blessings, he should 
recollect that every contemptuous word we throw out is 
a challenge to their pride and boastfulness, and a temp- 
tation for them to exaggerate the pictures of their own 
felicity. And though we may expose many of their false 
assertions, yet, as all human things have imperfections, 
those of our own venerable institutions are in turn laiif 
open to the detraction of antagonists, whom we irritate 
in order to make sure of their candour. It is true that 
rude remarks on England might come from America, sup- 
posing our press to be ever so moderate. ' English emi- 
grants rail at us; but for these the native American cha- 
racter is not responsible. Granting, however, that this 
railing is an evil, how is it best to be mitigated ? The 
transariantic press cannot be silenced by force: though 
vanquished in argument, it would argue still. All angry 
discussion on our part that inflames the whole American 
people, makes thmn speak ten times of our tithes apd 
taxes 'fbr once that they would mention them if not em-^ 
. ba^ed in a provdui^ controversy. And dmir boastings 
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of immunity from such burthens — boastings undeniably 
aggravated by the reproaches which we offer them — come 
indirectly, through seditious newspapers, to our taxed and 
tithed, and reading poor. By wrangling with tiie only na- 
tion that speaks Engfish, we render the only foreign news- 
paper an uneducated Englishman can read, to the utmost 
extent in our power, a gazeytte of his causes for discon- 
tent. If the American press be despicable, the surest 
token of our contempt would be silence ; if it be formi- 
dable, it is better to be at peace than at war with it. 
If America has been violent in this war of words, it is 
clear that we have not beeh moderate : even her federa- 
lists have been insulted by us. When she has spoken of 
those whom she thought her great men, and mentioned 
Patrick Henry, it has been contemptuously asked, in one 
of our most popular publications, “ Who is he ?” — The 
memory of Patrick Henry is deeply respected by his 
countrymen. He was the first orator who stood up in 
an American assembly to propose the resolution of their 
independence. Whether we choose to call him great or 
not, he was a bold and distinguished man. His name is 
inwoven in his country’s history, and ought to have 
been known to every one pretending to write about 
America. 

This is not the way to deal, either effectively or fairly, 
with the citizens of the United States. Let us increase 
the number of their liberals, by our own liberality. Their 
{lepublicans, in candid moments, will acknowledge de- 
fects in their own system of policy, calculated to make 
an Englishman better satisfied with his own institutions — 
acknowledgements which their pride will justly refuse 
to our haughty treatment ; and it must be owned that we 
treat them haughtily, when we subjoin to the name of one 
of their best and bravest patriots the ignorant and inso- 
lent interrogation of “ Who is he ?” 

There is no need to flatter their self-complacency. But 
surely it need not compromise ourdigoity, that gaie- 

ral character of our publications ^ould gain over ^e 
young American, who is to be the fiiture senates or ruler 
of his country, to form pleasing associations with Ae 
political literature of Britain. . It were better that the 
language recording his ties of affinity with us, were not 
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'^tbe only one, perhaps, in the world, in which he can read 
humiliating truths or irritating falsehoods about his 
country, and expressions of contempt, calculated to 
make him tow, in the weakness of human nature, that no 
love shall be lost between himself aitd Old England. 

The worst thing urged against Aihefica is her negro 
slavery — a theme, no doubt, for the general philanthro- 
pist, but not for the Ectglishman as a ground of unqua- 
lified national vanity. Slaves cannot breathe in Eng- 
land. Yes, but they can breathe in the English West 
Indies, and breathe heavier groans (it is said) than in 
America. And we profit by* this slavery, and we pay 
taxes to maintain it. The negro, however, is free the 
moment he reaches our shores. And could he reach 
them at his pleasure, we might then boast that we took 
the chains from his limbs, and bound them round his 
heart. But he cannot come over to us. An English seedier 
would help to kill him, if he asserted his liberty ; and 
the main power that coerces him is English. Now, the 
j)lea which our own colonists allege for possessing slaves 
is necessity, and we either admit or reject this plea. If 
we absolve the West Indian, we cannot condemn the 
American. If we denounce them both as tyrants, it is 
clear that, of the two, we are most nearly and practically 
concerned with our fellow subjects Hif the West Indies. 
If we can justify or palliate their slavery, let us make 
allowance for that of America. And if we cannot justify 
it, then, before we preach the emancipation of slave? 
to another empire, we should^ first make efforts to ac- 
complish that emancipation in our own. 

It is prophesying at random to speak of the future 
dependence of the American language and literature 
Upon ours ; and it is unfair to deride their future pro- 
spects of fame, which are neither contemptible nor chi- 
merical. In maintainin|' retd rights, let us be resolute; 
but not in bandying imtating and useless speculations. 
Much less in accusations that heighten national antipa- 
thies. How degrading to both countries was spec- 
tade when the American press accused Ea^idhmen of 
stirmig, their punch widi the amputated fingers of Irish ^ 
rebels, and when Kigland retorted by clitsging Ame- 
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rican parents with letting their children run drunk about 
the streets — a loathsome rivalship in scandal that would 
have disgraced honest fishwomen. From calumnies like 
these, base as they are, spring antipathies that prepare 
the human mind for the gu3t of war. The serpents’ 
teeth, though buPied in the dirt, produce armed men. 
The evil of nationally hostile.writers lives long after their 
short reputations — it is felt by posterity, when their 
works are gone to the grocer's shop. 

In all that the Editor has said, he has not meant to 
justify the malignity or injustice of any American railer 
against England. He ha*s only argued that British 
pride should be above exasperation, and should be in- 
clined rather to pardon than punish the irascible anxiety 
of the Americans respecting their national character, 
which, though great for their age as a nation, is yet pro- 
ceeding, and incomplete. That very anxiety, though it 
may have been misdirected, is a virtuous emotion in a 
young nation. 

If any ill-natured remarks should be made on this apo- 
logy which the Editor has offered the people of the Uni- 
ted States, he can promise his critics one advantage, that 
he will (in all probability) make no reply to them. But 
the sober part of the British community will scarcely 
require an excuse for his having spoken thus respectfully 
of the Americans. It was a duty peculiarly imposed on 
him by the candid manner of Mr. Everitt's reply ; and 
if was otherwise, as he felt in his heart, deservedly 
claimed by a people eulogized by Burke and Chatham — 
by a land that brings such recollections to the mind as 
the wisdom of Washington and Franklin, and the heroism 
of Warren and Montgomery. 

Confident that with the exception of such an acciden- 
tal aberration as has been mentioned, his compilation 
will be found to have no characteristic at variance ^th 
the best interests of society, the Editor presumes to 
solicit the assistance of the literary men of all countries 
to support him in its continuance. And finally he begs 
leave to return his thanks to the individuals who have 
hitherto lent him their aid, as well as to the public for 
having given him their encouragement. 


T. C. 
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LECTUBE 1. 

I PROPOSE, in the greater portion of the following Lectures, 
to treat of ‘poetry rather abstractedly Ij^an historically. But as 
on entering on every subject there is an obvious advantage in 
taking a preliminary view of its nature at large, I shall devote 
this mat lecture to some general remarks on poetical composi- 
tion. I shall first of all endeavour to discriminate it from some 
other pursuits of the human mind, in which the intellect and the 
imagination are both concerned, and shall then subjoin some 
tho^hts on the reciprocal influence with which it affects and 
is aifl^ted by the moiu culture of society. If I should be far 
from giving my observations that comprehensiveness and me- 
thod which ought to belong to a full and regular treatise on 
poetry, I must beg allowance to be made for my object being 
much more limited than to compose such a work. The phi- 
losophy of the poet’s art is a vast field of enquiry, over the entire 
extent of which I make no pretensions to expatiate. My at- 
tempt shall only be to investigate some of its prominent and 
most interesting points. ‘ 

. Few sayings respecting poetiy hav been more frequently felt 
or repeated than the woiw of Lord Bacon — “ that it accommo- 
dates the shews of things to the desires of the mind.” It has not 
been always observed ^t the noble author uses this egression 
when considering poetry only as **itna^nary Kut^hf”* From his 
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lufviiig previously said that “ he should take no particular notice 
of Satire, Elegy, Epigram, Ode, 8cc. but should hand them over 
to philosophy and the arts of speech/’ I suspect that his Lord-- 
jUp f^IiM bis memorable vrorite to feigned history alone — 
N||^ my humble apprehension, they will besn an universal ap- 
^n||E||to to poetry^ For 1 can suppose no instance in which 
|Pl||flKng poem, token as a whole, does not accommodate the 
^tump^mces of ^laCure to our wishes. The accomutodation in- 
^^iQl^^minost palpably made .in fiction; it is nevertheless also 
although more subtly, id the poetical representation of 
'Delightful as nature is to us, yet a literal and fac- 
transcript of her accidental appearances will not con- 
^TOXUte poetry. Those circumstances, even of true objects, must 
alone be chosen and combjped, which excite the warmth and 
light of agreeable passions and associations. When the poet, 
therefore, exhibits the credibilities of existence without the aid of 
invented characters or of fable, he still selects and concentrates 
only those traits of truth which attach our sensibility, and he re- 


frequently without giving way to custom, or the established order, we shall Uke no 
particular npticc of satire, elegy ^ ode, &fc, hut turn them over to philosophy and the arts 
of speechf and, under the name of Poetry, treat nothing more than Imaginary 
History.** 

1 beg pardena if 1 mistake the meaning of so great an authority ; but it would seem 
to me to be fl natural infereiiGe from the propoaed turning over of certain daises of 
composition to philosophy, that the poet m those dimes is to be judged of by the 
same canons of criticism with the philosopher. If the transference be not for this 
purpose, 1 am at a loss to see what other end it can answer ; and, to my humble ap- 
prcheimon, there is not in this distinction, at least thus briefly as it is worded that 
irresistible clearness which sp usually attends Lord flacon's decisions. Supposing the 
poet and the philosopher both to endite truth, will they not treat it in a diflTerent man- 
ner, and ought they not therefore to be judged of by different laws ? The philosopher 
exhibits all the circumstances of truth so Investigated and analysed as co calm and 
counteract our passions : The poet selecu and combines only those circumstancet 
which excite them, and which connect emotion with intellectual percqition. Poetry 
acconunedatss the shews of things to the mind*8 desires : Philosophy has In view to 
make the mind aooooimodate its desires to the realitteaof things. 

The classes of poetiy, thus discriminated from, imaginary history, ami left to be 
mmed over to philosophy and the ahs of speech, are satire, elegy, epigram, ode, 4lc. 
The arts of speech is a vague expression \ 1 shall therefore only spe^ of the coosigp- 
ni^ttis H regards philoso^jr. The lighthost of epigrams may take their place where 

dn^pteasei and aomaysatueSytboQghthe^aiaat best botaone-sided sortofphUmo- 

phy— But the lyrir^ ode may ^ highly fsncifol, and it it difficult to see any thing in 
tiatninspciits pecuhvly flt to hesiMby a juiy of pbhosophers. Didactic poe^has 
the most e^parmt connexion with fdulosopby ; but tbeeoonexion is always forced, and 
mbatinSky nnlavoiinble. It is the most unteaching of ell thinp, and, in lealiw, is not 
jndgsdoflmils power of instruction : othetvrise, the Georgies of Viigil migbtbesub- 
rnUied mme Aeaidof Agtittiltufe. Timm fo umhicslioiiahly phlloMfay to 
inspirit not iademenstrative form | hut thmspii^l appieliciid, fom tucked up in 

ai^ dlerinot eoiBplutment of the ift^ and least of aH Us mM where the poet afl^ to to 

most phlleeoptrfcal. Nor can I seeWhydaMs of difieiW imttinan 
history, aremofeteheiefened todtifoi^hy hedf. Theie^ 

surely mofe knoudedge pf men.ififfiised ^ tti2iUM(C!%tiey, notios^df 
dranititic poetry, thmiovwdldwschercwdhhiiimvi^^ enddnuudsetsatiieiL and 
most ooaisiiiplaiiveoldgice, that were ever . ■■ 
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•jects others that would disturb the harmony of his picture, or 
i^pel our sympathy. This makes Truth herself appear more 
beautiful iu the Muses’ mirror than in her casual reality. I am 
far from saying, that fiction is of slight utility to poetry: I 
only mean, that the true circumstances of nature, wl^n exqui- 
sitely chosen and combined, will constitute that hi^h beauty of 
art which we call the ideal, without the necessary mteryention 
of fiction. Nor do I mean that language eansproduce ihi# effect, 
unless it also possess the power of exciting |wciful associations. 
The passions that give lii^to {loetry are indissolubly ’connected 
with the liveliness of the associating faculty. No doubt, the 
language of real passion is not, in general, prone to remote and 
surprising combinations of thought. The wit of the fancy is a 
doubtful indication of passion. Nevertheless, when we read a 
strain of deep feeling, we naturftlly imagine it to come from a 
mind of rich associations, and it excites a reverie of luxuriant 
images in our own. But remote fancies, whether they are con- 
genial or not with the language of passion, may have their place 
111 the poet’s survey of existence, and yet may be far from amount- 
ing to fiction, in the fair and general sense of the word. It is 
only in that acceptation, namely, the feigning of eventS and 
characters, that I deny fiction to be perpetually and essentially 
necessary to the poet. If all the imaged of language is to be 
so called, prose itself will be found to teem with Action. But, 
however necessary fanciful associations may be to Poetiy, she 
may pourtray the realities of Nature without absolute fiction, so 
as to touch the inmost recesses of our sympathy. TTie famous 
Love Ode of Sappho, for instance, affects us by the simple vehe- 
mence of its passion — and yet it is not fiction. If it were asked, 
how such a poem can be said to accommodate the shews of 
things to the desires of the mind,” 1 should Answer, that it conveys 
the conception of amatoiy transport as completely by selecting 
and concentrating the traits of truth, as if the finest artist had em^ 
bodied it to the eye with ideal beauty. It is all nature, but it is 
perfect nature — there is no part o&tbe autline weak, though it 
seems as if every one could trace it. And yet, though every one 
feels the passion, it has been seldom so well described in the 
course of two thouswd years, 

' The spirited selection and concmitration of truth is one means, 
and fiction is another, by which the poet maintains bis empire. 
The one founds it, and tlie other steads it. If truth can thus be 
found, of itself, to com^ilifte tte aonl of entire and inspire 
poetical effmaota^ fiotion caasiot wdUl be denominated the soul 
0f poetiy ; andl should XBAmbe indined to cdl it her mgbe«^ 
prerogative. It is a privSege, too, of which the poet eau avail 
niniself more tium ahy other imitative artist. P 0 !t t^ugh 
pait^g and sculpture nsiy suipaas the power of. vtvse in iiu^ 
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mediate impression, yet from bein^ mute and chained to 
moment, they are sensibly limited in the means of explainit^ 
more of their subjects than meets the eye/ and they caii with diffi- 
culty embody any fiction which tradition or poetry has not in some 
degree prepared, and placed in their hands; whereas poetry, by 
her winged words,*' to use the noble Homeric phrase, can widen 
the circuit of human thoughts undefinedly into the past and the 
future, and may feigff what has not even been surmised by tra- 
dition, To return ,to the words of Lord Bacon, they apply# 
though I conceive not more tfuly^ yet with easier and more 
extensive illustration, to imaginary history than to any other 
class of poetry. And his observation, that the art shews itself 
to be something divine, as it raises the mind by accommodating 
the shews of things to its desires,” bespeaks a sensibility in 
the sage as deep as his intellect. For poetry, in its highest 
sense, is scarcely any thing else than a synonyme for the reli- 
gion of nature. It is true that we‘ have a pleasure in the poet’s 
representations of life, from our attachment to life itself. All 
imitations of objects have a certain value to the mind, as the 
resemblances and records of a perishable existence. They sur- 
prise* us with traits of nature that have escaped our observation 
or faded from our memories, and affect us as if they restored 
to us a lost or absent friend, with all the tender illusion, 
though without the indistinctness, of a dream. But the poet does 
not establish his influence always merely on graphic fidelity to 
nature; he knows that there is a disposition within us to go 
beyond hope itself, and to shape reveries of things, not as 
they are, but as we would wish them to be. There is no 
imagination which has not, at some time or other, dreamt in 
a paradise of its own creation. It is true that this bptimism 
of the fancy, when it vents itself in the castle-build- 
ings of a weak mind, or is masked under the gravity of a false 
ipftnd Utopian philosophy, becomes pernicious and ridiculous. 
The love of ideal happiness, when thus drivelling and disfi- 
gured, appears a bastard species of the fancy, to which poetical 
feeling disdains acknowledging its resemblance or affinity. 
But when we look to the day-dreams of inspired fiction, and 
when we feel the superhuman force and excellence of its cha- 
racters, it is then that we acknowledge the beatific ideally of 
our nature to be a feature of divine expression in the moral 
aspect of man. To compare the conceptions of so frail a being 
with his actual attainments of happiness, would be suffideut to 
persuade us, without a hint from revelation^ that our natuam are 
either the wreck of some superior past inteH^ence, or the germ 
and promise ofa new one. 

The object of f^try being to delight the imagmation, di- 
vides it from every other pursuit of language. But it is necesr 
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sttry to recollect tfattt this is its primary and distinguishing object ; 
because the fancy and passions are omn addressed in other pro- 
vinces of animat^ composition, and though the poet may have 
more imaginative powers than other men, he is not the only com- 
poser in language who employs them. In prose itself, zeal will 
warm the associations, and piopld them into imagery ; and meta- 
phors, similes, and comparisons, will be fputjjl more or less scat- 
tered over every style that is not devoted to pure science and ab- 
straction. Hence, while poetry claims her tank among intellec- 
tual studies, those other pursuits, which have. tyuth more severely 
and immediately for their object, also make their occasional 
excursions into the held of fancy. So that, distinct as the ends 
of the poet and the moral reasoner may be, the one being plea- 
sure and the other instruction, shall find Shakspeare fur- 
nishing texts for philosophy, and the apothegms of Bacon 
adorned with figurative illustrations*. In pure metaphysics it is, 
no doubt, agreed, that fanciful analogies between mind and mat- 
ter are apt to be dangerous and delusive lights to the enquirer, 
and that the language of philosophy should be shaded as much 
as possible by abstraction, like the glass that is darkened iniOrder 
to enable us to look at the sun. Yet, in spite of this acknowledg- 
ment, we shall often find logicians amusing themselves very 
contentedly with ingenious images. Locke has given a descrip- 
tion of the process of memory uiat is absolutely poetical. And 
if the flowers of Parnassus may thus be found starting up so 
far from their native soil as among the dust and thorns of me- 
taphysics, how much more naturally may we expect to meet 
with them in the more genial regions of moral sentiment. In 
fact, there is a poetry in the human mind which partially dif- 
fuses itself over all its moral pursuits ; and few men who have 
ever strongly influenced society, have been possessed of cold or 
weak imaginations The orator must, on many occasions, 
appeal to the passions as well as the understanding ; and th^^ 
his^rian, even whilst adhering to facets, gives a natural pro- 
minence to spirit-stirring events and heroic characters, which 
lays a frequent and just hold on our enthusiasm. 

But still there are plain limits which divide poetry from his- 
tory, philosophy, and oratory, although the poet may often 

, * 1 aUade to the felicity of Lord Bacon's SxurBjUve expressions, and not to their fre- 
qoent occarrence ; for as a writer be is (as we miibc naturally ex peer} no pursher of 
such ornameDts^. But wbeo he dees indulge in them, there is a charm indeaciitehty 
stsiking in the oonirast^l should sty in' the harmony between Ins deep |hdugbt 
and clastic fancy. And his beauties of this description may be treasured in the 
memoiy with as much safety as admtf^on. For though he may " be said to blend 
wkjb his philosophy, he duxes diem not with abstract metMdyysics, but with 
nandtnt come home to oor bodoms and business. And, unlike many philoso- 

pBeia, he Uses them as mere illustmtions of argument, and not aitti^r subject. 
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impart philbliophical truths* though the omtor umy move^ 
our affectiofifi* and the histCHriaii spread a^eeable piotoiua 
before the fancy. We may again consider the poet as either 
exhibiting a true representation of Nature, or Truth Jievere, 
in fdry fiction drmed.^ Viewed in the former light, he 
may seem to approach more n^ly to the character of the 
historian than whgn be deals m fable ; but he is still as 
essentially distinct from him in his main scope. we 

must interpret the dharacter of history by a collective view of 
its mtendeo effect, not by appealing & the impression of insula- 
ted chapters and sentences, wnich, uiough they may rise to poeti- 
cal eloquence, give the pursuit no generic identity with an art 
devoted to the imagination. Poetry affects us by views of the 
good and evil of existence throvsn into large masses of light and 
f^de. But History cannot give the chequered aspect of human 
afiairs this supported contrast and strength of colouring without, 
betraying anxiety for effect, and diminishing our confidence in 
her value as a science The poet feels and inspires unbroken and 
determinate tones of emotion, whether they be gay, plaintive, or 
impetuous. They may change and succeed in rapid vicissitude, 
but they swell and fall in harmony, and even their fluctuation, 
with skilful management, need not make them check and neutra- 
lize each other. But the reccNrds of life, like life itself, teem 
with the elements not only of mutable, but of abrupt and Jarring 
sensations. The historian may often excite our enthusiasm ih. 
this discordant spectacle, but he cannot prevent it frohi being 
often mortified. His great end is to make us impartial judg^ 
of events, and he must withhold no consequential fact, be it ever 
so unromantic, from the balance of impartiality. Into that ba- 
lance he must throw all prosaic considerations and proo& of truth 
that enable us to weigo it dispassionately. If he does this, he 
must necessary make our zeal ctrcumspect and patient of draw- 
IBtaicks. But the moment that our sensibilities are thus modified 
by special exceptions and abatements, they cease to be the 
living fountains of poetry. Argumentative scruples and caution 
have no place there : for the very errbr of feeling is more poetic»al 
thixl its equilibrium. Hence we never smile so much even at 
an outragi^s hyperbole^ as when a dull good man betrays 
the lack’ of his would-be enthusiasm by some candid and quidi- 
fying expression in verse that escapes from the prose ,of his con- 
science. . • 

We bring to history a philosophical interest, a curiosity to^ 
trace the diain of htiman evento as cau|as fhd coiise(|tteiu;ies 
of each other. Not Ih^ history is destitule of a harmony pocii^ 
liar to herself. « SfaO ptoportions the space wUdkfltots oeouto^ 
in narration to magnitude, and gives thmn 
order by tracing their sj^gs and results^ But that is hr 
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• ■ Ifiom a poetical harmofiy^ even in the {nctoce ;of truth ; luid in 
the interval between her most interesting scenes, she must foI« 
low the links of their connexion over grounds of detail which no 
good taste would attempt to make nicturesque to the ftincy. 

As to fiction, it may seem sapernuous to say tliat it belongs to 
poetry and to no other province of composition. It must be re* 
collected at the same time, thSt the poet’s fiction would not be 
a discriminating feature of his art unfesf it were open and 
avowed. Falsehoods in ethics ;atnd rhetoric •often please us, but 
we are not ccmscious of tlfeif deception, and the moment the 
spell is broken we are displeased tiiat it has^ been thrown over 
us. Imaginary systems of philosophy may last for ages after 
their founders are dead, but not a day after their foundation 
is detected. The orator has ^ certainly to deal with our 
passions and imagination, but his object is through these 
to effect persuasion; and when he attains his endi of whcd 
do we imagine that he persuades us? Unquestionably, of the 
literal truth, whether it regards our own selfish interests, or ab- 
stract justice with regard to others. There is no doubt that the 
orator may often covenant with himself to gain us over byyugU'i 
ments, whether true or false ; but he makes no such bargain 
with any intelligent part of his hearers ; and if be succeeds in 
the latter way, it is only by fraud. In poetry, and there alone, 
the illusion of language is not deception. When either the 
pleader misleads us into false sympathies, or the sophist into 
tanciful theories, there is no convention of the mind with their 
falsifications ; nor would the wildest zealot of the most Utopian 
school of philosophy so far compromise the dignity of his own 
understanding, as to acknowledge to himself that, for the sake of 
pleasure, be was voluntarily embracing an error. But in poetry, 
we are transported to enthusiasm with what, as to literal occur- 
rence, we know on the slightest reflection to be a dream. Nor 
does the retiwpect of the judgment at all prevent us from rebuild^ 
with firesn delight, the airy edifice which has been thus 
disenchanted. * T 

At the same time that we discriminate the end of severer 
pursuit^ from that of poetry^ we must not lose sight of the intel- 
. lectual character of tne art. All harmony of meet must pror 
ceed from priimiples observed by intelligence; and although 
those truths which the poet selects and concentrates for the pur- 
pofeof delighting us, are grouped together on principles very 
mffment firom those of demonstration or historic^ transcript^ 
although he blende them with iliiision, and addresses them to 
die iiiuiginaritMPH^ doee not follow that the. understandiijg m un- 
conngmed with his works. The very illusion of the arind, un* 
eeemipiiapied, with deception, of itself bespeaks that something 
i ia done to obtain the acquiescence of the judgment; nor could ^ 
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a ratS^al being like man a complacent retrosjpect eyen o««r 
the micms of nia fancy ^ if the$e, in departing irom the Utaml 
form, retained no affinity to the spirit of truth. The term imar 
gination, therefore, when spoken of as the organ of poetry, ought 
not to be taken in the narrow meaning of mere fanciful associa- 
tion, to which it is sometimes Umite(C from the unsettled usage 
of Umguage ; hut should be unUerstood as a complex power 
of the mind — indbdmg fancy to associate ideas, and taste 
and judgment to combine them,* Admittiiig that, among the 
powers of the imagination, fancy is^that whiw most strikingly 
distii^uishes the man of genius frpm other men, let us glance 
at a few of the circumstances which betoken the connexion of 
intellect both with the enjoyment and the production of poetry. 
As to the understanding of ti|e reader, it must be confessed, 
indeed, that it is submitted to the poet with no rery strik- 
ing symptoms of being likely to be treated with seventy ; for 
he addresses himself mainly to our sympathies and affections, 
and he professes to tell us no more of tlie truth than he can 
instantly render intelligible and agreeable. Moreover, he 
leads^us into an ideal world, where the empire of literal 
truth is at an end, and where the laws of congruity that are 
to bind the new objects which he describes, appear to us to be, 
more than they really are, at the poet’s own disposal. . But tlmugh 
the needle vanes in .the compass when we are at first launched 
^on the ocean of fiction, we soon find that there are limits to 
its variation. In other words, the liberties which he takes with 
our belief, cannot please us without a general deference taom* 
moral judgments. And if the poet neither teaks nor fat^es 
our understaudings, it is not because be has unimportant truths 
to communicate, but because he is bound to reveal them with an 
easy and beguiling perspicuity. It is true that he conducts no 
abstracted chain of reasoning on the connexion of men’s actions 
and passions, nor on their social interests, nor on their manners, 
religion, nor morals. Yet he throws light upon them all. He 
shews the landscape of life, thft customs of ages, and the contrasts 
of individual character, vath a power so full and illustrative, as 
sometimes to invite the historian and the philosopher themselves 
to coip^alt him. It need not be denied, that the romance of, 
poetryy improperly studied, and imitated as a principle of con- 
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*dQ^ in real life, would produce absurd and ikntaatic actions ; 
but 00 would the abstract truths of philosopher* if applied as 
ruleii of practice without accommodation to circumstances. It 
is enough to say of poetry, that a recognizance of general truth 
is indispensable to our enjoyment of it. For the wildest fic- 
tion is bound to be consistent i|pth itself;* and its shapes, which 
are but magnified types of the natural wo||[d, must still ex- 
hibit, amidst their marvellous attributes, a harmony of parts that 
shall remind us of (Nature. ^But the mam business of the poet 
lies in the sphere of humanity ; and there, though he may feign 
events and characters out of nothing, yet he can no more mis- 
represent the passions of our moral fabric with imputiity, than 
the artist in visible forms can trespass against the laws of 
anatomy or perspective. Even in dbrsaking minute probabilities, 
fiction has in view to make ua acquainted with those which more 
importantly interest us ; and she rises above the literal ground 
of truth only to take a wider and more commanding prospect 
of its horizon. Thus when the dramatist brings togeUier events 
and characters with a happiness and swiftness of succession 
that could hardly, if ever, exist in reality, his representation, 
though cofttaining improbabilities, may, nevertheless, be more 
instructive, and put us in possession of more truth in the ag- 
gregate, than if he had guaged the likelihood of all his events 
by the doctrine of chances, or chained their time to the hour 
and moment of chronology. For he can thus illustrate human 
nature in situations which ne could not otherwise conceive, or 
which he could not, at least, pourtray with spirit and passion. 
And it is only in impassioned situations that the inmost traits 
of human character can be consistently described as disclosing 
themselves : for 

** As perilous rocks lie in the sleeping seas 
Unknown, and make no discord with the waves 
Till these are blown against them with vexation ; 

So there are secrets in men’s ^earts hid 
In the hour of peace, as if they had no being, 

And but speak out when passions rise in tempests.’* 

The importance of the intellectual faculty to the poet him- 
self can be hid from us only by deceptive appearances. He may 
oftm seem to be happiest in composition when he abandons 
himself most carelessly to the eocioental impulses of his fancy ; 
but his acquaintance with trutii must have come to him throt^h 
mu^ obhervaticn and rofiedion, thou^ it seems to be inluitire 
ai^TOSt burst of his insjoralioti. Indeed, when a write? eoa- 
ducte a great design of imagiiiaty story ; when he ite 

congeniia wiA tto moral experience of mamud; and 
ooB^^ aitufl^imis aperwimalyAat sup- 
^fkfrtebn? attention unlatti^ed — can we doubt that sficb a winter 
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exerted his own judgment in proportion to the trouble whiclr 
he saves to our own f He must understand the human heart who 
describes it well ; and bis knowledge is not tiie less mt^ectual 
that it shews itself in no formal process of reasoning, but operates 
like a spirit rather felt than seen, in giving congruity to the 
shines of liis fancy, • ^ 

Owing to t)ie s^btjie manner in which Poetry teaches as truth 
through our sympathies, while she abandons literal veracity, her 
art, though, it appals to tlie very simplicity ef the heart, always 
yields a heightened enjoyment to the retrospect of judicious 
Taste. That power at least increases "our sober certain^ of 
waking bliss/^ It may not be compared to the mine that yields 
us treasure, but it supplies a touchstone for appreciating its 
purity. The beauties of poetij shine on inconsiderate judg- 
ments, like the sun on objects fortuitously placed, the shadows 
of which but imperfectly enable us to guess at the hour of the 
day. Experienced sensibility is like the gnomon. It measures 
the altituae and dials the light of inspiration. 

1 have repeated the words by which Lord Bacon so well 
characterizes poetry, namely, that it accommodates the shews of 
things to the desires of the mind,’' oftener than L%hould have 
quoted any expression of less weight and authority. When the 
truth of the expression is admitted however, it still leaves room 
for speculation on the fact of things painful in themselves 
being made subservient by the poet’s art to the enjoyment of 
the imagination. This apparent paradox has been explained by 
some writers in a way that would make it still more paradoxical, 
namely, that painful emotions possess inherent sublimi^, Hu- 
^man experience certainly contindicts this supposition, rain and 
fear are, in themselves, humiliating sensations; and when a poet 
fills our imaginations with the conception of a battle or a storm, 
it is not the sufferings of humanity that constitute the sublime, 
but our associated ideas of the human energy and intrepidity 
which we suppose to encounter them. In like manner, when we 
are touched in fiction by tlie distress of venerable age or innocent 
sensibility, our reverence, enthusiasm, and love of beauty, not 
the thoughts of distress, occasion our enjoyment. Onr^ pre- 
dominant emotions in sublimity and pathos are the very anti- 
dotes to pain and danger, namely, glorying zeal and tender 
aiFeciMfll l it is because tibey are antidotes that the poet 

empk^ them- The idea of happmeas is, therefore, stDl the 
sovemgn poetiy.^ It lurks even jhipoetic mispnthrQpy, 

when ^ infernal paradfee out of her ownpnw 

and independence .^ 

♦ Tbit in his ifhJUin- 

tratioos, which refute Bnrkc's theory pf Uke SubKine and Beanttih], are tc-o enrenstve 
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As language, the medium of the poet’s communication, is 
judged oi^y theear^ or at all events by the memory of the ear, 
even in tacit perusal, the poet studies to make it agreeable to us 
by harmony. In prose itself we ^are not denied some degree of 
the same gratification ; nor is it always an arbitrary association 
which we fonu between a writer’s mind and the modulation of 
his style, when we infer slovenly habits of thought from his un- 
couth periods, and a graceful spirit from his power of making 
expression attractive even in its outward form. 

But the utmost harmony which we can enjoy in prose is loose 
and desultory, and the grace of a prose style is not improved, but 
deteriorated, by any doubtful appioximation to tlie natmoiiy of 
numbers. In verse we not only enjoy the recollection of cadences 
that are past, but agreeably anticipate those which are coming. In^ 
prose we eiqoy tlie harmony of periods only as they pass ; and 
we should not be able to make any calculation by the ear of the 
pauses or flow of clauses that are to follow. No doubt, we expe- 
rience in a prose sentence that the use of a spondee or an anapmt 
may have made a particular clause more graceful ; but the moment 
we detect the writer’s assignation for the use of any particular foot 
or rhythm, we are displeased. A sentence may be appropriately 
long or short, but we must have no precognition of its length 
or brevity. Alternations of common and tnple time, which dis- 
please us in verse, are agreeable in prose. The harmony of a 
prose style, if it should not be, ought at least to appear, unpre- 
meditated ; and the best improvement which a writer can give to 
it by revision is, not to smooth or balance his periods, but to break 
up and vary their cadence from the monotony which carelessness 
is apt to produce. In prose, the ear follows the writer ; in verse, 
it goes before him ; a compromise between the variety of the 
one and the regularity of the other gives us the grace of neither. 
It is true, that in our translation of the Bi^e, measured prose is 
not without solemnity to our peculiar associations ; but tins dead 
much of language Has never been permanently admired in any 
other than sacred compositions.'*^ 


for me to quote ; and good illuitratioiii ate not iafely But the book it al-' 

moat in ivtry one'a haadt* It conhrmed me in leveral opinions which 1 endeavoured 
to conv^ tn the first lecture 1 ever gare at the Boyal Institution, at a, time when 1 
had tmt iriul Mr. Kuiitht'l Work, lory etUbiated as it bad been, and was ncS i%sie 
that he not anly ahtleipaiie, hut etfMsed Uiose opmiont in a clearer rnanner'IMi''^ 
that in which I hsd treated th^ itid wUh S minuteness into which my Umiia ewsld 
not allow me to enter. 

• ^icteai anUcqwtion of harmsny which the ear m eqjoy in yjmt JW ^ 
pnkhiced by The first a that of lines bdnj; equal \mjgfa from 
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It is true, that the falfilment of what the ear anticipates in 
harmonious verse, though generally distinct, does not extend to 
the minutest inflections of harmony. These often give a grace 
to modulation from their very variety. But, upon the whole, the 
beauty of verse is supported by coinciding with our expectation, 
and there is much more chance <Df our being startled by strange 
turns of versification, than palled with those that are finmiliar. 
Hence nations have the highest relish for their own forms of 
metre, with the ilow of which h^bit has made them best ac- 
quainted. 

Though the delight which we experience in verse comes to us 
through organic impression, we must never lose sight of the inti- 
mate dependance of our pleasure on the associating faculty. It 
has been said, that harmonious words of unknown meaning 
would yield not the slightest pleasure to the ear.* I am not 
nuite persuaded that this as tlie fact, for we are naturally fond of 
rnythtn and time, both in articulate and inarticulate sounds. That 
pleasure, no one will doubt, is intrinsically feeble. But be it ever 
so slight, it may affect the association ; for we must not judge 
mechanically of the influences that act on that subtle power. 
Slight impressions will often awaken all her activity ; while 
strong luxuries of the sense absorb us in sensation. In reality, 
however, to abstract the consideration of harmony from itjei union 
with meaning, is to dismember the conception of our enjoyment 


beginning to end, t. e. including the same number of syllables, or so proportioned 
that their inequahtiei and length have a regular return. The second is a siipiUrity in 
tbe interpai modulation of Imrs. There is, no doubt, agreeable variety in the har* 
mony of verse without exactly fulfilling both of those circumstances $ but they can- 
not be both absent ftom language at once, and leave it the character of verse. The 
length and shortness of lines may be varied, so as to prerent themselves fortuitously 
long or short. Much beautiful poetry has been written in this manner, and many 
person^ enjoy its variety. Those who arc lost to its magic irregularity may fairly al- 
lege that the four corncr-pillars of £pic Poetry, tbe Iliad, the J^eid, Jerasalera, 
and Paradise Lost, have been constructed on a different principle ; but still there is a 
charm in variety, and this is still vetaiheation. But if the writer, besides using long 
or short measure at will, in the same poem, were also to pass at random from com- 
mon time in one tine, to triple time In the next Bue, or vice versa^ he would ceitain- 
}y ceaae to write verse altogether. Even with lines of equal length, this vidssitude of 
tinne iWould be discordant. If a strain, for instance, were to commence thus, in 
triple fime— 

‘ ^ At the close of the day, when the hamlet was still, 
and l^ebntlmie In the second line, » ' ^ 

the toitem, nought was heard upou^the bills 
the list Welle ^llables, though as strictly ihythmical aa the former, weuM disap- 
point US, by ciuiifs of. time, and we should much raHmi^pecit hint to write 
And ttO^t but Hhe isirient was heaid Isom the hdl. 

Tbevidsiitude of diqa w^inibe wme atiain, is.tlieicCQee naancMttaly ia vcfse; 
a[i\d if It can have a H can come only Vih« a teord in music, the mote lairely, 
1 apprehend, the bettnrT * ' ‘ ' 

* Mr. Knight on Taste. 
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uqder the pretence of analysing it ; for tlie thoughts and sound 
t5odie td us simultaneouedy. Them may be cifcumstances in 
, the delight which verse yidds us top impalpable to be dis^ 
criminated. But we are sensible dmt it excites our perception 
of order, which is always pleasing. We feel also that har- 
monious language is consentaneous with the full and voluble 
sensations of poetry, which ^ave nothing that falters, with 
doubt or diffidence. At the same time, whijpt we sympathize 
with the poet’s torrent of feelings, we are sensible that our own 
powers of language could n^t throw them ihto the channel of 
musical expression, though it appears, when found, to be tlieir 
natural bed. In addition to this sympathy with his triumph, 
his numbers assist our memory. Their utility to that effect is 
experienced in pages much less interesting than those of the 
Muse. And if verse can strengthen our retention of a dry and 
dreary muster-roll of words, how much more delightfully im- 
portant must it be in fixing the fleetest and sweetest traits of 
imagination' in the mind ! Verse materially promotes distinct 
conception, by pointing the antithesis of words, and by making 
their grammatical relations more distinct. — It must, there- 
fore, help the understanding : an important circumstance in an 
art which is bound to inform that faculty with the slightest 
possible fatigue. 

It accordingly been resorted to in language ever rince 
human beings, arising above the mere animal sense of existence, 
had bursts of tenderness to utter on the past, or of public zeal 
upon the present, or of religious anticipation on the future. It is 
older than prose as a studied form of composition. And poetry 
was the original record not only of human feelings, but of all 
belief, when history and religion were shrouded in fable. No 
doubt, it might tend to perpetuate superstition, but it preserved 
also feelings and thoughts that deserved not to perish, and 
indirectly prepared man for philosophical pursiiits, whilst it 
sweetened and protracted the morning dreams of his intellectual 
day. 

When the more diffuse u$e of writing led to the cultivation of 
prose, subjects of business and science were withdrawn ^om 
verse, and only fliose of imagination were left to it. But after 
men were either satiated with verse, or became too indolent to 
employ it, tales of fiction also were endited in prose. It need 
not bp denied that fiction can thus come closer to life by the fan* 
mility of speaking prose in the drama, and of imitating biogrsr 
phy and history in her narrative style* But illusion itself is 
an uhcondttiona! charm to llie hnagination ; and the possmttty 
of langnage losii^ agreeable eflbot by die strict imitation, df. life, 
is eertaisOT exemj^ned in one species of ci^positio^ i^ely, 
in the graver DiamaV^Bie prose tragedies^ J mw, will 
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eeDerallv be confessed to bring the pathos and terror of life too 
familiarly near us, by withdrawing that medium of hngaagh 
which interposes romantic and softening associations. No £>obt, 
the stage is the mode of exhibiting nature, which requires the 
most reconciling art to soften her painful aspect, and prose 
fiction may be found more engaging in narrative than in tra- 
gedy. It IS accordingly there,^amely, in narrative fiction, that 
we nnd the great^orks of imagination which compel us to ex- 
tend our \ iew of Poetry from its popular to its philosophical 
meaning. Under *tiie latter acceptation we comprehend all works 
of original and delightful fancy; and under the former those 
which not only “/w the impassion'd heart t but win the harmonious 
ear," The coinnarative mngic of ideal nature will, no doubt, be 
difierently estilMted by men*s different sensibility to the power 
of numbers. But the common usage of language gives the 
title of poet only to him who gives nis art its crowning orna- 
ment; and we think of iNfiilton ntore emphatically as a poet than 
even Cervantes. 

Language does not give us this associated idea of preference 
without Home reason. The prose writer of fiction drops at his 
outset the form of language most congenial with determinate 
or poetical emotion. Exceptions may exist, but, generally speak- 
ing, even the great and high order of prose fiction fulfils this 
tOKen. • It gives consummate inventions of character to the 
imagination, and these are poetical and ideal whether they be 
grave or gay. But, on the one hand, when prose fiction is seri- 
ous, it aims at a less sustained elevation of the fancy, and stoops 
designedly from pathos and sublimity to views of life, which may 
refresh and amuse us, but are not poetry. Again, if prose has 
ever rivalled verse in ideal fiction, it is in the comic ; and our 
sense of the comic, though it comes strictly within the powers 
of the imagination, stands confessedly the lowest among them. 
The primary object of ridicule is incongruity ; and the laughing 
writer must thei^fore seek hi# materials, not merely in the hum- 
ble, for these are often the mpst poetical, but in the humiliatino 
circumstances of existence. It is therefore in comedy that verse 
aiid prose appear to present thfir claims of possession on the 
most 4ebateable ground. Comedy indeed must, I think, on the 
whole, be called poetical in its nature; and, as verse always 
heigbfens the expressiveness of language, as it wings the shaft of 
wit, md gi^es elasticity to the figures of fancy, it surely, were 
better retained by the Comio Muse. But still her gaiety may 
compensate for her disfaabille> and s)^ makes no important sacri- 
fice of her dignity in descending to the^dmlect of ordinary life. 
It is with the tender luxury of Uie mind# or with ile Icdlier en- 
thusiasm, that harmonious numbern ha^dieir most congenial 
alKanoe. Those lOOlinga have on almtid|pS and unwordty cha^ 
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racter, which belOBgs not to the sense of ridicule, ' They are 
SraWn from conce(>tions of nature undisturbed by the discord of 
contempt; and as their luxury to the mind is full and pure, 
they naturally claim to be expressed in the language of har- 
mony. Verse assuredly is nettner a certain token nor guarantee 
of inspiration ; but it tends at least constantly to remind the true 
poet of his high calling, to mak^his thoughts music to the mind 
as well as the ear — ^wh^t the use of a prose stjde insensibly leads 
to prosaic views and sensations of life. Accordingly, prose fic- 
tion, collectively speaking, adopts not only the matter of fact air, 
but the spirit also, of biography and history. It feigns events 
indeed, but makes them appear no more poetically idem than the 
literal transcripts of reality. I allude not to the highest rank of 
novels, which exhibit a mighty idealism in the ffeture of nature, 
though it may be interspersed wHh shades of common-place. 
Nor do I intend expressing disrespect for a meritorious ana use- 
ful, though secondary class of suchisfrritings. which gradually 
diverge from this character. I only mean that the great mass 
of prose fictiofis deserve not to be called works of imagination, 
though they relate feigned events. The bulk of its writers pursue, 
not a minor path of poetry, but a totally different track. 'Fheir 
intention, and the desire of their readers, is avowedly common- 
place. They have no purpose to give a heightened or select 
image of life, but its flat likcnses; and to ensure its resemblance, 
they sometimes conscientiously throw in all its ennui to the bar- 
gain. Even when common-place novel-writing leaves this safe 
insipidity, and tampers with the passions, it does not, on that 
account, approach nearer to the character of a poem. For the 
enjoyment of the imagination, in a poetical sense, is as little allied 
to sensuality as to dulness ; and as productions of art, the immo- 
ral poisons of such fiction an* as unsavoury as its moral drugs. 
It is true that the whole host of novels, to judge by their po- 
pularity, answer in one respect to Lord Bacoirs definition of 
Poetry that " they accomnwilate the shews of things to the de- 
sires of the mind/’^ But to what sort of dSsires ? In how many 
instances to^the love of scandal and personality ! In how few, to 
more than a petty curiosity in the irritations and embarrassments 
of life ! This dissipation of the fancy stands exactly in the 
same relation to poetry as id algebra. 
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TO THE BAINBOW. 

BY CAMPBELL. 

Triumphal arch, that iill’st the sky 
Whea storms prepare to part, 

1 ask not proud pbiloi^phy 
cTo teach me what thou art^ 

StilF seem as to my childhood's sight 
A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that opqps teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so. 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws. 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of tlie Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine. 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign. 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’en moimtmns yet untrod, 

Each mother held alofl her child 
To bless the bow of Ood. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep. 

The first-made anthem rang, 

On earth deliver'd from the deep. 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 
UnrapCnVed greet thy heum * 

Theme of primeval pnq^beq|^^ 

Be still the poet's thcme^Ml^ 
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The earth to thee its inoense yields/ 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshen'd fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain,* tower, and town, 

Or mirror'd in the ocean vast 

A thousand fathpms down. 

• 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy beauties 8eein» 

As when the eagle from die ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For faithful to its sacred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 


rilE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS ON HER BlRTH-DAY; 

TRANSLATED FROM THE BOHEMIAN. 

BY T. CAMPBELL. 

If any white-wing’d Power above 
My joys and griefs survey. 

The day when diou wert born, my love — 

He surely bless’d that day. 

1 laugh'd (till taught by thee) when told 
Of Beauty's magic powers. 

That ripen’d life's dull ore to gold, 

And changed its weeds to flowers. 

My mind had lov^y shapes pourtray’d; 

But thought 1 earth had one 
Could make ev'n Fancy's visions fade 
Like stars befinre the sun ? 

1 gat’d, and i^on nqr 
Th’ oiiiiindi’d aoeanta * 

One mmnent’a U|aa^ one Iwnmg kin. 

To rspmfe. cl^nff'd esdi pai%> 
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And tiiougli as mift as lightning’s ihish 
7"hose tranced moments fic'^v, 

Not all the wstrcs of time shall wasli 
Their memory TVom my View. 

But duly shall my raptured song. 

And gladly shall my eyes, 

Still b^s this day’s return, as long 
As tliou shalt see it rise- 


TO A CHILD. 

e 

BY JOANNA BAILLXE. 

Whose imp art diou, with dimpled cheek. 

And curly pate and merry eye, 

And arm and .ihoitlders round and sleek 
And soil and fair? thou urchin sly ! 

What hoots it wlio with sweet caresses 
First call’d thee his, or squire or liind t 
For thou in ever} wight that passes 
Dost now a friendly play-mate find. 

Thy downcast glances, grave but cunning, 

As fringed eye-lids rise and fall, 

Thy iihyneas, swiftly from me running, — 

Tis infantine coquetry all ! 

But Air a-fie)d thou hast not flown, 

With mocks and threats half-Usp’d half-spoken, 
I feel thee pulling ,at my gown, 

Of right goodwill thy simple token. 

And thou must lai^h and wrestle too^ 

A mimick warfare wkh me waging. 

To make, as wily lovers do. 

Thy after-kindness more engaging. 

The wilding rose, sweet as tkysd^ 

And now-pcropt dajines, are thy : 

I*d gladly part widi worldly fsalf ^ * 

To taste again thy youthful 
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But ret^ibr tfcy .ttiwrry UH>k« , ? . 
T)iy frisks afiil,wi|es^.the timers couiiogr 
When thou jdiak sk ia.cheerleeift nook. 
The weary spell or horn4KX>k thuiul^bg. 

Well ; let it be ! thro^ weal and woe 
Thou know’st not no%i^thy future ran^e j 
Life is a motley shifting shoV, * 

And thou a thing of hope and chengOii* 


A JOURNEY TO PALMYRA^ OR TADMOK IN THE DESERT, 

WITH A SHORT ENQUIRY RELATIVE TO THE WIND OF 

THE DESERT CALLED SAMIEJ^. 

BY COUNT WENCESLAUs'rZEWUSKY. 

Palmyra, or Tadmor, situated tu the arid and burning 
Deserf of Arabia (the province of Hauran), is too interesting not 
to excite tlie curiosity of every traveller w^o loves to carry Back 
his imagination to the remotest periods of antiquity^ and to ^on- 
template, among majestic ruins, the vicissitudes of fortune. 
Once splendid, and celebrated for its luxury and its commerce, 
interesting from the misfortunes of the warlike and proud 
Zenobia, Palmyra, i^Bose temple rivalled in riches the most 
magnificent edifices, the number of whose columns seemed to 
equal that of tlie stairs, is now only a heap of overthrown 
columns, of insulated colonnades, oi broken capitals, and de- 
cayed porticoes. Koehla and Ada, two mountains at the foot of 
which Palmyra is situated, and which the Bedouins often cele- 
brate in their poetrv, no more re-echo to the cheerful songs of 
an industrious ana prosperous people. Gloomy Silence, the 
presiding genius of the w^te, has ancceeded to the hymns and 
songs of joy; and the Arab alone, armed with his lance, and 
mounted on his spirited mare, sometime^ animates this solitude* 
There leaning on the tombs which oo?^ the heights, he medi- 
tates the commission of some crime ; he watch«» Ute favourable 
moment ; or endeavours to suiprise the ostrich for the sake of its 
feathers. The statues which adorned the temples and the gal- 
leries, are buried under deep sand, which the winds have been 
amassing fmr centuries. The aanetuary of the Bun has become 
a wrelc&d hamlet, and its .^e remains serve iw faults, or 
walls to the nuserable sh^ which some poor inhabitants have 
fixed to diem, and who dat]^ abandon timm, never to return. |t 
is in the midst of tjheee fouia J^at thn eye of the phi lo#<gg^ is 
atrudL with the unequal between Time aw It 

is on dieae that Hietoiy*iaiid 

thew triumf^ ; ^ compelled tO Itii 

2 
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The Samieli Wind. 


destroying scythe. It is tiirotigh them that a single fragm^e. 
rebuilds an entire space, that a single name re^animates whole 
nations. Time thus yields his sceptre to Memory, and An- 
ti<^ity receives the homage which is its due. 

There are travellers who prefer Balbec to Palmyra ; but 1 am 
not of this opinion. Sil^uated in the rich and fruitful valley of 
the Bequaa, encl6^^ in a more* confined space, circumscribed 
within narrower limits, Balbec offers ruins, the ensemble of which 
is more easily embfaced. Palmyra engages both the mind and 
the heart : they dwell, by turns, on the immensity of these ruins ; 
on the romantic history of a warlike and unfortunate princess ; 
on periods of glory and humiliation ; on the mvstenes of an 
ancient and natural religion. Balbec was the wort of the Ro- 
mans only. Sacred history, « its own, with which we are un- 
happily too little acquainted, and that also of the Romans, are 
connected with Palmyra. At Balbec, all is great; at Palmyra, 
all is immense. A valley sufficed for Balbec ; the Desert, that 
solid ocean, was reserved for Palmyra. 

It was on the 17th of June 1819, that I set out from Aleppo 
by the Desert, to visit Tadmor. This route, according to the 
accounts of the people of Aleppo, has not been taken by any one 
except Scheik Ibrahim (Mr. Burckhardt). I incurred great 
dangers during the twenty-three days that 1 remained in the 
Desert, in the hands of Cluaze guiaes. bore the name of 
the Emir Tage ol Fakhr (crown of glory the translation of 
tny Polish Christian name, Wiencryslau. I owed this danger to 
the great celebrity which I had acquired among the Bedouins, 
oh the various occasions when I visited them. I was considered 


by them as the great Emir of the Bedouin tribes of the North. 
My hardy and active mode of Hfe, my manner of riding on horse- 
back, the management of the lance and the sabre, which 
exercises are familiar to all true Poles' from their childhood; 


some acts of generosity, a great Idiowledge of the races of 
hordes of the Nedjed, and of tneir distinguishing characteristics, 
proved by examinations which I was obliged to undergo amcmg 
tribes of Hosueh, of Weled-Aly, or Sebuh, and of the 
Mdhnes — every thing, in short, caused me to be compared witli 
hero of the Arabs, the celebrated Antar. Verses 
vMei Sting in praise among Ihe tribes, mi thus my name was 
b the Desert ; and, as I afterwards feamt,' it penetrated 
to me fW^dSt part of Arabia. At the time when I aetesmined 
to leaTO AIdWO^ the Desartwas in combusfioii. The tribe of 


Weled-Al^ had just cut to pieces a body of Delibacbes of the 
PaCha of D^ascus. The Wechabites had hegua ugmn to ac4 
Offelisiv^y ; Sheiks had been and detsmed by the 

Pmhk of Bagdad; ^ their trib^ without guides. 

My af^arance hi ‘the Deceit put ki. iiiDttoti|4d 
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• me.' 1 h«d been betrayed at Aleppo^ and they were in* 

fonned of my depar^ie fro?^ that city before I bad quitted it 
They desired to make themselves masters of mv person^ in oider 
to obtaiQ their Sheiks in excbai^e. The merchants of Bagdad^ 
and Mess. Picciotto; die consul^ informed me .of all this. How« 
ever, { reg<dved to set out, depending on my good fortune, 
which has never deserted me. *l was accompanied by M. An<^ 
toine Rossel, my inteipreter, an active and^ntelligent young 
man, who was connected with the first families of Aleppo, 
and whose conduct 1 cannbt sufficiently praise. I took some 
dromedaries, and repaired to the encampment of Auaz^s Fi- 
danes, at Tal el Sultan ; which I left two days after at nine 
o’clock in the evening, the night being very dark, directing mj 
course by the stars. The time which I bad chosen for this 
journey was so dangerous, that some Englishmen, notwithstand- 
ing the assistance afforded them by the Pacha of Damascus, 
and the Mutesellims, could not execute their plan, were 
plundered, even wounded, and turned back without having seen 
Palmyra. These same Mutesellims could hardly believe that I 
had been there ; and when they were convinced! of it, tlily found 
my expedition so bold, that they gave me the name of El 
Fiddavi ; i. e. the Devoted- . ! 

My journey through the Desert from the gales of Aleppo 
had more than one purpose. The following are my reason^ 
for choosing that direction : Palmyra being the principal ob- 
ject, it enabled me to observe the Desert in a direction 
which it was necessary for me to know in a geographicsj 
point of view ; I wished to see several Bedouin encjatnpl- 
inents, to obtain a sight of their horses ; and» lastly, to learn 
the nature of the celebrated wind called the Samieli. It was, 
in fact, the season when it is prevalent. I do not intend to 
speak here of the ruins of Pahnyra. I refer the reader to the 
work of Mr. R. Wood, which I have found correct in eyety par- 
ticular, as well as his engravings, pritb the exception ot soi^e 
differences which time has occasimea. That traveller visit^ 
Palmym in 1761. Since his time, the sand having acctunuJated, 
tlie general aspect of the pixqiortions has partiy changed ; there 
are also several columns marked in the places, whi^ now no 
' longer exist. I reserve for another memoir my observations, on 
the profile of the Deserts A^ separate notice al^o will be deffi- 
. cated to the. Arabian horses; I have brou^ back four of 
first raoA. I shall speak only of the Des^wind 

Samieli. < ■ jfv 

• ' ' TIim noad wltich ie felt in the deserts 

■ eimes m«nypiknins 

■ircattedw means vi^d 
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the night-wind. Yhe difference between the denoinma*^ 

tidtw samrnoiint and harrour is, that the former includes an idea 
^poison. In fact, the roof of sarnum, is sammu, to ndmitihter 
pbi$on ; sanJmon means saaininoh/)ofco»«/. The Arabs of 
the pesert call it sumbitli, \ivhich appears to me to be a com*- 
pound of 5 d'w, poison, and of bullatdn, humidity, moisture ; or 
oatlaton, humid ii^ind, vfhich ei cites mmtttnre. Such I take to be 
the origin of the trord sumbu/i. 1 think we should say saam 
balluloht that is, pBlsoned wind,, humid* and causing moisture. 
By humid we arfe not to undei stand aqueous, bringing rain, but 
)oaded with vapour. The Turks call it 

The Samieli, Or Sumbuli, h felt in the Desert from about the 
faiiddle of June to tlie 21st of September. It inexperienced with a 
yei^ violent south-west wind, and on those days turhen the heat 
of the sun is the most ardent. It is burning; it comes in gusts, 
moie or less Scorching, of more or less duration ; each of them, 
however, even the shortest, exceeds the time that a man can hold 
his breath. This wind consists m a succession of burning and 
cool gm^s, In the first, there is frequently a double degree of 
jheat and impetuosity. ’Ihe difference between the hot and the 
cold gusts, according to my observation, is from 7 to 10 degrees. 
The highest degree of the hot gusts was 63® of Reaumur ; the 
temperature in the sun, without the samieli, having been con- 
stantly from 43® to 47®. I thought I could observe that when 
this wind blows, a yellowish tinge, inclining to livid, is diffused 
through the atmosphere ; and that, in its most violent periods, the 
Bun becomes of a deep red. Its odour is infectious and sulphure- 
*ous ; it is thick and heavy, and wh^n its heat increases, it almost 
^causes suffocation. It occasions a pretty copious perspiration, 
partly excited by the uneasiness which one reels, and the diffi- 
culty with which One breathes on account of its feetid quality. 
Tins perspiration appeared to me more dense and viscous than 
the natural perspimtion : the wind itself deposits an unctuous 
'fluid. The better to examine its qualities and its nature, I 
Opened my mouth to inhfile it: the palate and throat wei‘e 
ip^ntly parched. It produces the same effect when inhaled 
tnfdugh the nostrils, but more slowly. TO preserve one's self 
it, and keep the respiration more free, it is usual to wrap 
up face with a handkerchief. In paaaiug throng the tissue 
q hart of its action and of its destructive principle ; and 
.wo breatli keeps up a of humidity, aha Moders 
theliurnihg^rTro^ penetrating into the mdutii and 

^ungs. The Arebs, therefore, are accustomed, whatever the heat 
may be/iSvCn in the shade, to wrap the whofa^tmdy, not ex- 
cepting thk head, iti their mesekfak (clMdt), irAey desire to 
^^eep. This witiu banket, by the iHeiids it, a 

'pretty strong agftattOn In the bloUd,;^MMiid!s* increased 
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soon briqeK <m wea^wn^ss. It ip gep^ protluc«B op 
iptm two effiicts aTstioo^y: cbancterued. It itrikm oim mortally 
witb ft kind of ftiythivy* oapaep bim & gr^pt d«bility. In tbe 
fiiftt caae nature ftopmtimieft qomee to the r^f of the aulferer by 
a discharge of blood wi<h the urine. The corpse, of a person ao 
sudb(»ted has this peculiaiity> that Ui a few days, nr even, home, 
as some Arabs, affirm, the limbs, separate at the joints wUh ^ die 
slightest effisrt; so powerful is the action of the poison ertm m 
the muscular parts, giving an astonidiiog activity to the progress 
of putrefaction. Such a corpse’ is reputed contagious. fcnoar 
nothing so terrible as this wind : I felt it almost constantly ip 
the Desert, bating some interruptions, one of. which was for uiree 
days and three pigbts successively. My interpreter, Mr. Eossel, 
was straQk.by it, but esce^ed death, by a discharge of blood. That 
which confirms what I have said the separation, of the luKibs^ 
is, that, having been struck by this air, I was affected for some 
weeks with an extreme weakness ; and whenever the lea.«.t warm 
wind blew on me, I felt a great faintness, and perceived in my 
joints a relaxation of the. muscles. 

. The dangers of this wind are guarded against W inUhling the 
fumes of good vinegar, and by covering the fece wiu the 
handkerchief. I asked the Arabs if lying down on the ground 
was a preservative against it : they assured me it was pot. I 
should W inclined myself to think it prejudiciaj. The descrip- 
tioo; which M- Volney gives of the samieli, called in Egypt 
khamia (the wind of fifty d^), does not seem to me exact. 
What Niebuhr says of it did not strike me sufficiently to relate 
it here. The obseiyations which 1 have pow made are founded 
on my own experience. 

• The period ait whmh the samieli U felt, is between the middle 
of June and the 2l8t of September. It blows sometimes one, 
two« or three days and nights successively, and never exceeds 
the number of seyen..- Between appearances there are scme^ 
times intervals of from three to ten days, and even fifteen ; net 
that the wind ceas.es to IdOw, but^becouae having bepn carried 
in different directions, it, is felt ip one place after paving visited 
another. The epoch, of the samieli coinetdea with. the extra* 
ordinary variation of, the Nile, namely, between the summer 
soUtice and the autumnal equinox. . , 

. Daring six months, fram .tbe autumopl to! the vernal eqpujex, 
the apu travemes the ecliptic bptwemt the. equator and the 'tropic 
of Ciaprksom ] that is to say, he vi^ the part of the globe 
these are gneat japisee of wafer. Hii ibuon then mcreawm^jh 
^^pouth^ hmpisphere. ip proportion as, on accOm^^ ds 
ohlhj^ty. ik..dimipisbes ip the jiolid northern hemisphflM;^,|t is 
imipM.thpt the eyaooEglops oocastoned by the 8olax’ii|;in1ii;^ 

produce that immense aifeo(sii|iop of 
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ck>)ii4i»f wUeh iliisolves ia raia into the upper >bMon of the,. 
ploteau of Africa^ or is preserved in snows deposited on the 
heights which surround mat bason, of which the Niger is the 
la^t receptacle. These accumulated rains, and the melting of 
the snows, are the cause of the rise of the Nile ; and at the same 
time make the Niger communicate with that river. 

It is bold in me to express; as principles, results of mj 

g eographical laboifrs before I have suomitt^ my whole work to 
be public, and awaited its fate. Requesting the patience and 
indulgence of my reader, I, however, venture to declare my 
opinions. 

** The interior of every continent is a vast plateau, elevated, 
concave, containing by its nature many marshes and sul- 
phureous springs, having a proclivity towards one of its sides, 
and the contour of which corresponds with the contours actually 
known of that continent. The profile of this continent is com- 
posed of as many principal terraces as there have been principal 
epochs in the successive subsiding of the seas.^’ The examina- 
tion of Europe and Asia has furnished me with this result. I 
laid it before my uncle. Count John Potocki, who approved it, 
and that emboldens me to publish it here. 

The superior of Africa, then, is a bason suirourided 

with eminences, the bottom of which is traversed from west' to 
east by the Niger, and the proclivity of which is consemiently in 
the same direction. The valley of the Nile is lateral to this 
direction; that is, the course of the Niger is at right angles to 
that of the Nile. There is between boUi a tract or ground, the 
elevation of which is such as, at the time of low water, to hinder 
the Niger frouv flowing into the Nile. The Wangara is the lake 
in wbi^ all the waters of the bason unite, where they stagnate 
and corrupt for want of a vent 

When the sun, after the autumnal equinox, sends towards this 
plateau the great rains and snows, the mass of the waters aug- 
mented by me rains only, is not sufficient to rise above the level. 
Thus this bason is filled towards the Wangara wit|i an immense 
<|t9i|aitity of water. The season, as well as the great elevation 
of t|b€ phteaa, then, hinder these waters, though stagnant; from 
cormpting and emitting their mephitic gas. After the vemal 
equipiS^* the melting of the snows being completed between the 
beg^H^g of May and the summer solstice, the qaess of waters 
risM ^ l^vel, and opens the comtuunioation between the 
two it iu about the ^ summer solstice that the 

begins to rtfi^f This evacuation ^of the Wangara into iIm NSe 
would, pediflps, be more proaipt hut for the^nmtk vrinds, which 
retard it hy driving back the waters of the h is, however, 
effected the Nile revives the greemnt fc^SjlS O > - thfe stagnant 

waters '^ and in the ns^hbomhood this evaea|^ 
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.tidfi uncovers immense mafrihes, v^hieh were Just liefore sub<^ 
fnerged. , ^ 

ie sun^ returning towards Ijine, occasions «i great eva-^ 

E oration of mephitic gasses, in ^ ba^n of Africa, whihh had 
een heated and prepared for this great evaporation by die pas- 
sage of that luminary from the j^nitiox ^to the solstice, and 
then by its return Ir^ the scflstice'to the equinox. Amidst 
these causes of corruption, how many insects? reptiles, and ani- 
mals are diere in all this marshy bason whidlr daily perish !; Wo 
know from Herodotus, that^the three brothers Nasamones, afteir 
having ascended the northern rampart of this bason, hod large 
marshes to cross, in order to reach the Niger. In the environs 
of the Wangara, there is formed an atmospherical stratum, heavy, 
offensive to the smell, and pestiferous, which is renewed in pro- 
portdon as the wind has carried it away. It is a continUaf de* 
velopement of mephitic gas and noxious exhalations. TimbhttoC, 
and the Upper Niger, l^ing on a higher level, the putrefied gaa 
formed ihere would sink in consequence of its specific gravity, 
and be drawn by the current of the river, or be simply carried 
away by the west wind, and increase the mass which nang8j:)ver 
the Wangara, and would leave that city free from the scourge. 

I'^annot concur in the opinion of Captain Maxwell, who Sup- 
poses that the Niger, after having traversed the Wangara, emp- 
ties itself into the Atlantic Ocean, in the 6th degree of south 
latitude, by the name of the Congo or Zaire, or between the 
5th and 6th degrees of north latitude, into the Gulf of Guinea. 
If this were so, the upper bason having a regular evacuation, 
the increase oi- the Nile and the samieli would be inexplicidile. 

Such, . then, is the state of the interior of this bason, when 
sometimes the south, sometimes the west wind, begins to reign 
there. A high wind arriving at the superior plateau of Africa; 
carries away, and drives before it, the air heated by the sun, 
and infected by the foetid exhalations, and bears it sometimes to 
Arabia, into the Hegias^ where it destro]^B the pilgrims of Mec- 
ca, or into Syria, where I felt it. This air, thus impelled by a 
strong wind, either passes over the mountainous chain of Syria, 
or striking it at some point of its elevation, and iieing com- 

[ tressed on one side ^ the mountains, on the other by a co- 
umn of wind, ffies off at a tangent, and rises above the mouiw 
tainsw By its specific gravity, it tvould tend to fall on the reVc^ 
of the obstacle surmounted; but still impdled by the saiM 
wind, it describes a curve, and does strike the Desii^ tin 

itteach^ a point at the distaiiGe of and a haff’s joiimw. 

Whyttt proves tins correct is^ tiiat fbe^coast of Syria fiw ^nly 
a faEoi wind, bat never tbs ofibOstve shmieli ; and that 
tiaot^pleng^fhe foot and Anti-Libanes, 
^i^fioia4lftira ts tdso exempt fimUrlfl Hiusb, 
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iloms, Damasi'^us, &c. kaow nothing of the sami^u Hie 
ture of burning and cool gusts is caused by the heated mephitic 
g^ passing first, and because the wind which impels it has not 
be^me heated. The marshes of the Wangara instantly repro- 
duce an ardent mass of mephitic gas, which a new gust of wind 
takes and impels before it. 

Such, I presume, is the origin of the famous samieli. It is, 
1 think, on the nfiirshes of the Wangara, on the immense 
teau of Africa, that its true source is to be sought. 

At Bagdad this wind, coming from the north, strikes against 
the chain of mountains which pass near Sohneh, and which 
go obliquely from the north to the south-west, and meet the 
mphrates to the north of that city, at the distance of three 
days’ journey. Bagdad is at the bottom of the valley of the 
Euphrates, the ridge which separates that river from the Oron- 
tes, is of a great elevation ; die wind cannot come there but by 
li^urmouuting, gliding over the eastern slope of the valley of the 
prontes, and Having struck the diain in question, taking a di- 
rection analogous to its course. 


rOLlTlCAl. ECONOMY. 

i The correspondence of Mons. Say, published in the lata 
Numbers of the New Monthly Magazine, is replete with inte- 
rest. The wide difTerenoe of opinion between men so eminently 
gifted as this gentleman and Mr. Malthus, may induces super- 
ncial observer to suspect that the source of incertitude lies in 
the science itself ; but tliose who are in the habit of following 
literary and scientific disputes, will not fail to perceive that the 
minds of these philosophers have been variously acted upon by 
the realities of life, and that Uieir opinions are adjusted by the 
nature of their sensative impressions. 

Monsieur Say, by the peculiar circumstances of his country, 
has been made the witness of a sudden and extensive develope- 
rnent of agricultural power, and has had ocular experience of the 
expansive nature of industry, when the shackles witli which it 
has been oppressed are suddenly removed. The experience of 
Mr« Malthas is wholly of a contraiy kind. The necessities of 
die tames operating upon the invention and enterprising spirit of 
British niei^ants, had, indeed, developed to a ^eat extent the 
manirfbotoring pow«r of the country. The invention of 
steam-engine, an infinity of improvements in manipulations and 
machinery, economies in the use of fuel, and in tm application 
/of raw tnateriala, had enabled the manuiactnrei to produce, 
with a given capital, an enormously inq||M!ed quantity of goods; 
During the oouiae, however, nf this lon^iiiei of improvement^^ 
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every fresh recoaomy ciikmt, labour, or capital, the minister 
bad been present, and had loaded' thd raw material with a duty, 
if not equivalent to the gain, at least sufficient to absorb a large 
portion of it. Although, therefore, the price of certain menu* 
factured ai^icles may have abated to a certain extent, it has by no 
means come down to that natural level, which would be found in 
the free and unfettered operation of things. 

To balance this evil, political events, for i time, opened new 
markets Tpr English produce; and the monopoly of Europe 
compenaited any disadvan&ges arising from taxation. But at 
length the continental system of Napoleon Came into play; and 
no remote markets presented themselves to take off* the glut 
occasioned by such a revulsion in trade. A violent and convul*- 
sive straggle Succeeded, which ejhausted the whole of Europe, 
and wasted an immensity of accumulated wealth ; producing a 
Peace concomitant with starvation and a most forced economy. 
With tl)e existing taxes, to reduce the prices of English maim* 
faotures to the level of continental purses was impossible ; and, 
even if our grateful and high-minded allies had not determined 
to presen-e the system of exclusion commenced by Napoleon, 
the impoverished condition of Germany and other continental 
states would have produced the same results. 

The phajnomena peculiar to this order of things are, unem* 
ployed capital, overstocked warehouses, a suspension of manu* 
facture, and great general nrise^ ; and such a picture, too heart- 
rending to escape attention, might naturally ciierish a presump- 
tion in favour of consumption under any circumstances^ produc- 
tive, or non-productive. Without asserting that Mn Malthus 
has follow^ed this train of reasoning in forming his opinions, and 
applied it to an abstract argument, it is not perhaps too much to 
imagine that such tbets may have made some impression on his 
mind, and have prejudiced him in favour of his consuming hypor 
thesis. 

On tho other baud, it (diould seem (hat Monsieur Say, not 
being aroused by any such striking difficulties, has abandoned 
himself too much to the abstract and closet methods of the 
French (economists, in supposing that produce can engender 
produce to an indejhnte extent. prodace seems reduced t04j 
much to the condition of counters or algebraical quantities, calle4 
into existence, and annihilated, according to die necessities of the 
'Calculation; This, indeed, he virtually admits, in his third I^t4^ 
in the last New Monthly Magazine, just come to hand. An tiuW 
finite increase of produce^ or of artiticial wants and their ssq^ 
ply, si^pposes an indefinite '^veedt materials^^^tiwd of 

workmen ; but tlie powers of the eai&'a iertiKty are 4mmde^ 
mid eoiiseqsieiitly the, neMsber of mainifiMJtureTs 
: munber eaii^^tqpport. Thus wbea a sndhl^fi devmope- 
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ment of trade calls an increased number of workmeh into 
ence, without acorresponding developement of agricultural power, 
although the goods may thereby be rendered cneaper^ the rise in 
the price of grain must diminish the workman’s ci^ability of 
subsisting upon his necessarily reduced wages. Artincial.grati^ 
ficatioiis are, indeed, multiplied for the weSthy classes, but the 
condition of the lowest is brought nearer to starvation. 

On the other haifd, if we achnit that the earth in Europe does 
not as yet produce the half nor thp third of its abstract possibility, 
we know tnat it does and ever must produce as much as the 
skill and capital of the respective countries allow. In England 
it produces even more : for the operation of Com Bills enables 
the capitalist to employ his means upon ungrateful soils, whose 
retum would not repay his iiiterest, if things were left to their 
natural course. The price of grain, then, as far as concerns in- 
ternal commerce, must necessarily determine the Quantity of 
manufactured goods which can be produced; since all must have 
essentials before any one can permanently enjoy supetjiuities* For 
otherwise, on the one hand, poor-rates must exhaust the super- 
fluons wealth of the country, to maintain the straggling manu- 
facturer ; or on the other, the manufacturer must perish, and 
with him the means of creating superfluities. This chain of 
reasoning, which I find Mr. Say admits in his third letter, com- 
pletely and entirely overthrows the theoiy of indefinite produce. 
The subject is, however, susceptible of still further developement. 
The value of all manufactured produce must be regulated by 
the labour it requires for its production, or it wiU cease to 
be produced. The however, or the relation of produce 

to the organization of the species, is very difierent, in different ar- 
ticles. Alimentary aiticles may be indefinitely increased by 
diminishing the cost of production within the limits of tlie pos- 
sible growth of the raw material ; because the supply regulates 
the demand. Articles of sensual gratification, such as tea and 
tobacco, may be nurtured into universal consumption, and fol- 
low closely the ratio of production of com. But admitting every 
tfaeoretic facility of lowering prices, the power of consuming ar- 
ttdes of wearing apparel, and their consequent utility, will be 
plaoed within narrower bounds ; and still more so that of bau- 
nles, €<mfectionary, &c. But in proportion as industry satisfies 
morevand more completely the wants of a nation, the more 
it wiU be driven for fresh exertions to such Inranches of manufac- 
ture* to suppose that any circumstances could induce *tlie 

same gewral oonsumprioii of superfluities, as is made of articles 
of primary neoessi^, li^u^rly Utopian. Wben, therefore, popu- 
lation is carried to its utmmost stietch, if we sunpose on the 
one band a de^ae of foresight sufficient ifo jireveiit toe generation ; 
of paupers, and on o&er an imprrii^eDt in manufimliire^' 
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» doable of clothiiie and faonai&g perfeelly the whole numbers 
which the earth's mrtility coidd maintain, that population would 
not continue its exertions to satisfy capricious ' wants ; it wottld 
become idle, poor, and would dwindle. It would be reduced to 
the state of those countries, in which nature produces sponta- 
neously in too great abundimce. On every account, therefore, 
indefinite productive power is itnpossible. 

But, however this may be, whether man cart? or cannot produce 
too rapidly for his necessities, aii unproductive consumption can- 
not remove the embarrassments which violence, or the imperti^ 
nent interference of legislatures induce in trader Whatever is 
consumed unproductively, is wasted ; and the same ends might 
be produced by flinging the goods into the sea, at the national 
expense, as by consuming them without any return. The non- 
productive consumer can consume only the proportion which he 
receives from the producer, either in rent, interest, or taxation. 
If he consumes less than his income, he accumulates capital, 
and interest falls. With the fall of interest, a fall in the price 
of goods takes place, and consumption is promoted. If he spends 
his full income, in the course of nature he will soon be iny>ove- 
rished ; either by an increase of family, or by those accidents 
which are inseparable from life. With the fall of the capitalist, 
money becomes scarce, and interest high ; and the afiair is much 
worse, when the non-productive consumer expends his capital in 
the absurd notion of increasing consumption, and by that of be- 
nefiting trade. 

With respect to the converse of this proposition, that a total 
abstinence from consumption would be total ruin, and that, 
therefore, consumption is itself a good, it is to be observed^ that 
enjoyment being the end of labour, if mankind refused to enjoy, 
they must cease from their exertions, and must perish by starva- 
tion. But because men till the earth that they may eat corn, it 
does not follow that they should eat it totally, seed and all : but 
the saving of the capitalist is the seed of the next year’s com- 
mercial harvest. The glut of a market arises fiom the produc- 
tion of an article in greater quantity than that country can con- 
sume at a vendible frice* If a country could consume fire 
million pairs of stockings, at five shillings a pair, it would take 
off more than the value of ten nullions at two and sixpence ; for 
not only would many who went barefooted purchase at the 
cheaper pricOi but those who wore coarse stockings would now 
•buy them fine« But this operation is excluded from the proposi- 
tion, because, to constitute a glut of the market, we supple, that 
the, manufacturer cannot to lof^c his prices withdafrrtuiii, 
nor the consumers to lay out more Jkioney on the artide, « If 
tlMn^te capitahst, to acn^^ the marked ppi^UluM^s an^ 
:?CQasa)QisSitae seeoad^'Bve million^ at his wanton 
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and capricious ex|>(?n(]iture would indeed ditnimsii the stock in, 
hand j>ro bac vice, but it would impoverish the market for future 
manufacturers ; and if tjiey continued to manufacture at the 
same rate, their embarrassment would be greater than ever. 

A knowledge of the realities of life proves but too plainly that 
capitalists are habitually prone to tliis extravagant expenoiture. 
Not having the trouble to labour; in order to make money, such 
persons are rarelj acquainted with its value. They know not 
now much can be done with a given sum ; and liaviugmore than 
enough for their wants, tliey rndufige their caprices : but for 
caprice there is no applicable nieasiire. Hence people with the 
greatest means of riches are generally embarrassed, and few large 
estates continue long undipped or unshackled. Of this truth 
the condition of Ireland ailbrds a decisive proof. Without com- 
merce or manufacture, lliis country is divioed into large estates 
inordinately rent-charged, and paying a double tithe and a heavy 
imposition of taxes. Hence nearly the whole rental of this 
devoted kingdom is wasted in wine and pleasure-horses, and a 
host of other non-productive consumptions. 1'he landlords, 
instead of increasing their capitals, are rarely out of debt ; and 
the toJiant, getting but his cabin and potatoe from the soil, is 
incapacitated from saving. Here (here is not, as in England, a 
large portion of the earth’s revenue turned back upon itself, and 
consumed in improvements, manure, and drainage. Here there 
is no accuninlaiion for the support of fresh labour, the whole 
nearly ol the earth s fertility is divided between the landlord, the 
clergy, the tax-gatherer, and the exciseman ; the merchant and 
manufacturer simply maintaiu themselves in existence, but are 
totally prevented from increase or multiplication, and the culti- 
vator ot the soil is poor, naked, and ignorant. A nation, like an 
individual, must become rich or poor by the proportion its ex- 
penses bear to its means. Parsimony and industry alone beget 
riches ; and extravagance and idleness are the uecessaay fore^ 
runners of ruin, to communities alike and to individuals. The 
fallacy seems to be in the notion that mere circulation produces 
wet^lih ; and that, therefore, tlie more money is circulated, the 
mor0 trade is benefited ; wimreas the utility of circulation re- 
sides fUtogether in the presupposed gain; while, in fact, the 
circulation may be, and is often attended by loss. If all consumed 
more than they produced, universal starvation must ensue : if 
all refused to IK>nsurae, there would be no possibility for labour. 
The balance to be observ ed betw^Oen the two will be found in the 
reality of human interests, and the activity of human passions : it 
must, therefore, be left unrestrictedly to society; and M. Say's 
remai'k against works of political economy is just 

and founded. The loye of enjoyment is i^ediii Uie human 
heart; and society always consume, unpioductively^ 
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joiuch as it ought : the moemiiy to subsist, on the contrary, 
Vill equally act upon the species, and compel men, for their 
mere maintenance in their own rank of life, to make a sufficient 
oeconomy, where the class of professedly unproductive con- 
sumers, clergymen, lawyers, money-changers, playera, physicians, 
and above all, those who live upon taxation, do not eat up the 
entire superfluity of the community. 

The sum, then, of this dispute seems to bef that nations may, 
independently of all coiitix>ulabIe circumstance, produce faster 
than they can consume certain particular articlt^ : that tlie great 
staples which by the peculiarities of soil and climate nature has 
assigned to a nation^ may be worked up more rapidly than is no*- 
cess^ to gratify the actual wants of the species ; but that this 
evil is immeasurably increased by a vicious distribution of wealth 
and power, by abst^ taxation, and by commercial restraints : 
that in either of these cases, increasing artificially natural ex^- 
penditure serves only to increase the evil : and that lastly, the 
safest, tlie best, nay the only efficient remedy, is to reduce to 
its minimum the obstructions which arise oiU of false combi- 
nations ; and, in imitation of the bees, to expel from the polUical 
hive all those drones who insist U])on living on the public 
industry . M. 


AN ACrOVNT OF A N KW RCl.lOlOtS SKCT 
DXSCOVEUKD IN INDIA. 

In the second Report of the Calcutta Committee of Uie 
Church Missionary Society, there is an Account of a new Reli- 
gious Sect in India, called the Sauds ; they are said to bear a 
great resemblance to Quakers. The following are some parti- 
culars respecting them : — 

** In Mard), 1316, 1 went with two gentlemen from Futtehgurh, 
on the invitation of the principal persons of the Sand sect, to witness an 
assemblage of them, for the purpose of religioiis worship, in the city of 
Furrukhabad, the general meeting of die sect being that year in that 
city. The assemUy took place within the court-yard (Saulan) of a 
large house. The number of men, women, and children, were cousi- 
dmble : we vf ere received with great attention, and chairs were placed 
for us in front of the Beurhee, or hall. After some time, wJien the 
place was quite full of peo{de, the worship commenced. It consisU^ 
solely ^in the chantiiig of a hymn, this being the only mode of public 
worAif used by the Sauds. At subsequent periods I made particular 
eiMuiries relative to the religious optnions. a^ practices of this sp^ 
and was frequently visited by Bhuwanee Dos, tbe princiwl petsoq of 
the sect, in the city of FumdUha^ad. Hie following is die subptoiipe 
of the account given by Bhuwanee Dos, of the origin of his sect 

Abbitt the Sundmt year IdOO, or 177 years ago, a pe|»on named 
Beer,bhyaa^ lahabitaiit of Beef,basur, near Narnoul, in ^ province of 
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Dehli, ref^eived a miraculous communication from Ooda Dbs, tcaclii^i^ 
him the particulars of the religion now professed by tlie Sauds — Oodff 
Dos, at the same time, gave to Beer, bh, an marks by which he might 
know him on his re-appearance : 1st. That whatever he foretold should 
happen, ^d. That no shadow should be cast from his figure. 3d. 
That he would tell him bis thoughts. 4th. That he would be suspend- 
ed between heaven and earth. 5th. That he would bring the dead to 
life. Bhuwanee Dos presented me with a copy of the Pot,hee, or reli- 
gious book of the ^auds, written in a kind of verse, in the Tenth Hindee 
dialect, and he fully explained to ,me the leading points of their reli- 
gion. The Sauds utterly reject and ctbhor all kinds of idolatry, and 
the Ganges is considered by them with no greater veneration than by 
Christians, although the converts are made chiefly, if not entirely, from 
among the Hindoos, whom they resemble in outward appearance. 
Their name for God is Stutgur ; and Saud, the appellation of the sect, 
means — servant of God. They efre pure deists, and their form of i^or- 
ship is most simple, as I have already stated. They resemble the 
Quakers, in their customs, in a remarkable degree. Ornaments and 
gay apparel of every kind are strictly prohibited ; their dress is alvia^s 
white. They never make any obeisance or sulam. They will not take 
.an oath, and they are exempted in a Court of Justice; their assevera- 
tion^ as that of the Quakers, being considered equivalent. The Sauds 
profess to abstain from all luxuries, such as tobacco, paun, opium, and 
wine. They never have nauches, or dancing. All attack on man or 
beast is forbidden ; but, in self-defence, resistance is allowable. Indus- 
try is strongly enjoined. The Sauds, like the Quakers, take great care 
of their poor and infirm people. To receive assistance out of the punt, 
or tribe, would be reckoned disgraceful, and render the offender hablc 
to excommunication. All parade of worship is forbidden. Secri*t 
prayer is commended ; alms should be unostentatious ; tliey are not to 
be done that they should be seen of men. I'he due regulation of the 
tongue is a principal duty. The chief seats of tlie Saud sect, are 
Delhi, Agra, Jypoor, and Furrukhabad, but there are several of the 
sect scattered over the country. An annual meeting takes place at one 
or other of the cities above-mentioned, at which me concerns of the 
sect are settled. I'he Magistrate of Furrukhabad informed me that he 
had found the Sauds an orderly and well-conducted people ; they are 
chiefly engaged in trade. Bhhwanee Dos was anxious to become ac- 
quainted with the Christian religion, and 1 gave him some copies of the 
New Testament, in Persian and Hindoostanee, which, he said, he had 
read and shewn to his people, and much approved. 1 had no copy 
of the Old Testament in any language which he understood well ; but 
as he expressed a strong desire to know the account of the creation as 
given in it, I explained it to him from an Arabic version, of wliich he 
knew a little. I promised to procure him a Persian or Hindoostanee 
Old Testament, if possible. I am of opinion that the Sauds are a very 
interesting people, and that an intelligent and zealous missionary would 
find great facility in communicating widi them.” 
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AK ArroCNT OF THF. REVOLUTION Of NAPLES 
DURING THE YEARS 1798 , 1799 . 

[The present state of commoticm at Naples invites us to extract from a manuscript 
historical Work* the foUowrmg narrative of the vicissitudes of that kingdom during 
the years I7g8 and 1709*1 

Since the first years of the French Revolution, the French 
and English interference in the affairs of indej^endent kingdoms 
gave rise to the calamitous diffidence with which, thenceforth, the 
Neapolitans, as well as other nations, have regarded their princes, 
and believed them bound in a conspiracy against the liberty and 
national independence of their own subjects. Bonaparte having 
usurped the right of dictatorship over Europe, his conquerors 
divided it among themselves, in order to rule all the smaller 
states, and planned the present international law, which is now 
driving populous countries to iusuneotions.so unforeseen as to 
excite the apprehension of a renewal of the abuse of force, and 
the contempt of justice. Those who come after us will, in like 
manner, be blinded by their own errors, while, in the full confi- 
dence of wisdom, they wonder at those of their forefathers. 
History, while it teaches us to pity or despise mankind, 4in- 
happily^ seems to be incapable of practically warning us in the 
regulation of our own conduct; for we repent only after ex- 
perience, and constantly act according to existing passions. 
Nevertheless as those princes are still living, who with their 
ministers and subjects were overwhelmed in the vortex of past 
convulsions, and as it seems that, in spite of the expedients 
resorted to by the European rulers, those convulsions are on the 
eve of returning, it may not be altogether useless to account for 
their miseries, and to retrace their folly, although a just sense of 
its horrors and ridicule should be awakened only in the specula-* 
tive part of mankind. 

The House of Austria had scarcely sent one of its daughters to 
be the wife of a Bourbon possessor of th« throne of Naples, be- 
fore the young Queen, in contradiction to the law of the family, 
demanded, and obtained, the privilej|e of assisting at the Coun- 
cil of State, Ferdinand IV,, like most of his race, justified the 
remark of the ancient poet, who, presaging the calamities of his 
country, exclaimed, diat the posterity of Hugh Capet had 
neither the strength to do, nor to prohibit, evil.*'^ The Queen 
feared the King’s ancient counsellors, despised her subjects, was 
hated by them^ and encircled, herself with foreign favourites 
from all nations, who regarded the state as their prey. They 
organized a body of lawyers^ to hunt out all the lands which 
might appertain to the crowh By virtue of the affinity between 
the new Bourbons, and those who had reigned in the thirteenth 

. t Daiuc, Purgat. Canto 2 
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century at Naples. The deeds of royal grants had been lost 
through the lapse of ages, and the public M'chives had been 
burnt in times of insurrection and warfare ; so that many com- 
muiiilies and families were obliged to make restitution of pro- 
perty after a possession of four or five centuries. The court 
secretly appropriated the stock deposited by private persons in 
the bank ; but the value of pa'^ier currency having fallen into 
depreciation by the stoppage of cash payments, they projected 
its replacement by the sale of the lands of religious houses 
recently suppressed. The estates of the Jesuits in Sicily, during 
the first year of the royal administration, produced one hundred 
and fifty thousand crowns ; in the second, seventy thousand ; 
and in the third, forty thousand : and they were sold according 
to a valuation founded upop the last rental ; yet the price of 
corn was during the same time continually increasing. Even 
these supplies likewise were squandered by the court; and they 
still continued the secret fabrication of bank notes which their 
brokers realized at any price. Another of the governments now 
existing in Italy, by becoming a principal in the practice of 
stock-jobbing, is bringing about a general oankruptcy of its sub- 
jects. At length (which," if Italy ever obtains a better system of 
laws, will never be believed unless the documents are preserved,) 
they made the King sign an edict, by which, while it inculcated 
'' the necessity of a reformation of public morals, and the en- 
forcement of the sumptuary laws of their forefathers," bis 
subjects were desired ‘‘ to bring their plate into the public 
treasury," and received bank-notes in exchange. 

At the same time, another daughter of Maria Theresa, in con- 
sequence of similar acts of dilapidation, (with which she was, 
however, less justly chargeable) and with the same total absence 
of all shame in the counsellors of Louis XVI., was exposed to 
the scandal of a public trial in France, and became the suspected 
accomplice of a swindler, together with a libertine cardinal, a 
mountebank such as Cogliostro, and a profligate female favourite. 
The people judged not by tv hat was the fact, but by what the 
world said of it ; and their opinions, which in a season of tranr 
quillity may be despised, are nevertlieless formidable on the eve 
of commotions, when it is by the multitude that all things 
are accomtPlished. The contempt of the royal family perhaps 
accelerated the Revolution ; and as soon as the people came to 
believe that they might find revenge in carnage for the mis- 
fortunes iPto which the depravation of the great had plunged 
them, they* assisted at the death of their King, sacrinced by 
Robespierre in violation a law which Robespierre himself had 
made ; and the^^Slaeen wap delivered up to the same executioner. 
Grief and terr^ excited in the queen of Naples the desire of ' 
avenging several of her subjects she dreaded so 
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. jntgiy rebels. Her chief favourite, an Englishman, named 
Acton, became prime-miniater, and governed her by irritating 
and flattering all her passions. He terrified her with the ex- 
aggeration of plots and conspiracies, which were never legally 
punished, either because the proofs could not be obtaifiea, ‘or 
from a design to keep up terror in the princes and in the nation. 
Many individuals impriscfned, and some of them con- 
demned, upon the evidence of secret deposTtions. Courtiers 
with their bankers, spies, lawyers, false witnesses, and aucr 
tioneers, divided the produce^of confiscations. The persecution 
ceased, because the chief of the inquisition, whose name was 
Vanni, a gloomy fanatic, in an excess of humiliation occasioned 
by the insults of Acton, was assailed by remoi'se, and put an end 
to his life, after having written wjth nis own hand a letter, in 
which he warned his colleagues of the perfidy of the court, and 
the dangers of political inquisitors. . 

The, other branch of the Bourbons reigning in Spain, having 
withdrawn from the coalition, advised his brother to preserve 
a strict neutrality, and never to listen to the English. The 
trade of the two Sicilies, although merely a trade wim the ccuin- 
tries which supplied that kingdom with manufactures, was com- 
pensated by the exportation of oil and grain to Provence, a coun- 
try which, being afterwards unable to obtain those commodities 
from its neighbours, carried on that branch of commerce with the 
ships of the Levant. The Queen opened Naples to the specula- 
tions of the English. Meanwhile, hatred of the French, on ac- 
count of their massacres and their irreligion, was all powerful with 
the people ; and the better educated classes feared the ravages 
of foreign armies. The nation still continued attached to the 
memory of Charles III., the wisest of its sovereigns; and the 
veneration for the father excited compassion for the son, whose 
misfortunes were ascribed to Acton. Upon the news of Nel- 
son’s victory at Aboukir, Naples entered boldly into the coali- 
tion against France. The Austrian ministry was then unable 
to guess, and perhaps has not yet •well understood, why the 
army of Naples commenced hostilities five months before the 
Allies. The Queen persuaded Ferdinand that, in case be occu- 
pied the Papal territories without the assistance of the other 
pcfwers, he should have the right to keep them. Pius VI. wajs 
then on the eve of expiring in the prisons of the Directory, and 
the cardinals were dii^ersed. Even before the fall of Pius, and 
the peace of Campo Foimio, Acton had solicited for Naples the 
half of the states of the Church.* Those who were best ac- 

/ *■■■■ li , „ , I I ! ■! I ■ I — ■ ' ^ — W " . . I,. 

* Aoi de Naples m*a inSme fait Sure de» propositions. Maij sa 
nc voudrott avpir nen rovoins pue la MarPhe <rAncdiic.” — flonaparte’s LettW to (fee 
Diiectoiy “ftom Mhan, May 30 , I7a7« And in a subsequent Letter ^ UMTtlHiiivter of 
FMtign AiUtt, SqHemiM«ia» 17W*— “ Vons^oovefc* ci^int to i^poiue 
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quainted with the court secrets, added, tlijit at the eve of tlie 
new war in Italy, the Queen was unwilling to give time to the 
Russians to dispose of this conquest, wishing to reserve it for 
the House of Austria, the chiefs of which family still assumed 
to themselves the title of Caesar, and King of the Romans* 
Joseph IL and Leopold IL had lately decided the ancient 

! [uestion, by denying to the P6pe the right of temporal power, 
t is, nevertheless, beyond all doubt, that these premature hos- 
tilities were the result of English diplomacy. To amass money 
was then the chief object of tlie French rulers, and they actually 
treated for the sale of their Italian conquests to Austria. The 
English, on the other hand, dreaded the extinction of the con- 
tinental war. Admiral Nelson made an attack on the Isle of 
Gozzo, and professed to conquer Malta in the name of his Si- 
cilian Majesty, who, in the opinion of a celebrated writer, had 
no better title to it than France/’* 

It seems to me that, instead of canvassing the rights of pos- 
session, it is by far more useful to inquire into tlie ways by 
which governments increase their acquisitions. Malta was con- 
quered from the Arabs by the Normands in 1090 ; and in 1190, 
came to Frederick Barbarossa; and after him to Frederic II., 
by inheritance. This emperor resided in Sicily, and having in 
1224 subdued a city in Calabria, sent the inhabitants to re- 
people the Island of Malta, which had been desolated by the 
civil wars of that age. His son Manfred was excommunicated 
by the Pope, who gave his estates to Charles, brother of St. 
Louis of France, and, in 1268, Charles ratified the concession 
by defeating Prince Conradin and the Duke of Austria (who 
were the lawful heirs), and causing them to be beheaded, as 
guilty of high treason against the Church. The French were 
soon after, in 1280, driven out by the Sicilian Vespers, and by 
John de Procida, who proclaimed Peter of An agon, husband 
of Manfred’s daughter, king. Malta, w'hich till that time had 
been oppressed by the feudatories of the old and new sove- 
reigns of Sicily, paid 30,000 florins, was annexed to the crown, 
and obtained all the privileges of a Sicilian city. Charles V., 
having inherited the estates of Arragon, but without troops 
or money for their defence, ceded the sovereignty of Malta in 
1630, to the Knights of St. John, who had just been driven out 
of Rhodes by the Turks. He imposed on them the conditions 
of making perpetual war on the Barbary States ; of having 
always a native of Italy for their admiral; of not choosing 

aux ouvertures qui faites par M. Acton. La Cour dc Naples ne r^vc plus qu'ac- 
croissement et grandeur: elle voudroit d’une cot£ Corfou, Zante, Ccphalonie, &c. j f 
de I'autre la des da Pape, et spectalement Anc6ne. Ces pretentions sent;, 
trop plaisantes : je crqls quVlle veat en ^tnge nous dq^ner Vile de VElbe.*' 
o SptrTNiHY’s Life of Nelson. An. 179 «. 
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4;Keir bishop without the approbation of the King of Sicily ; of 
preserving the liberties of the inhabitants ; and of presenting 
the annu^ homage of a falcon to the king. The French Direc- 
tory having delivered up all the shores of the Adriatic to the 
House of Austria, by the treaty^ of Campo Formio, endeavoured 
to seize upon Malta, lest the Emperor, by possessing himself of 
it, should become a maritime power ; and the new Grand Master 
of the Order being an Austrian subject, Talteyrand, then mi- 
nister of foreign affairs, urged .the expediertcy of the occupa- 
tion of the island,* The knights capitulated with Bonaparte 
in 1798 without fighting, because he had already caused a large 
part of their property in different countries to be sequestrated. 
They stipulated with him for some allowance, and required in 
favour of their subjects the liberties which they had trampled 
upon till that time. The French went on plundering chureWs, 
peilaces, and cottages, till the people, encouraged by the procla- 
mations of the English, and by the agents of the Court of Na- 
ples, revolted ; imcl being unable to massacre the enemy, pil- 
laged and killed some of their fellow-citizens. Meanwhile, 
Paul 1. (although the Order was obliged by its institutions to 
hold in abhorrence all heretics and schismatics) declared him- 
self Grand Master, put on the robes of that office, and bestowed 
his blessing on the knights both new and old, Lady Hamil- 
ton being also decorated with knighthood. The English 
took possession of the island in the name of the Allies, but 
hoisted their own flag. By the treaty of Amiens, England 
engaged, in 1802, to restore it to the knights, who were then 
to concede to the inhabitants certain privileges stipulated in 
the same treaty, in addition to those anciently acquired. The 
Maltese, or their leaders, either willingly from their own expe- 
rience, or under the recommendation of those who held their 
country in military occupation, preferred reliance on British 
generosity, and demanded not to be remitted to their ancient 
masters. Their [)etition had more Wj^ight in London than the 
treaty which had been signed by all the powers of Europe, 
especially as Bonaparte renewed the sequestration of the pro- 
perty, of the order, which he professed his willingness to pro- 
tect. England continued to keep Malta, at the desire of the 
inhabitants, and for the good of Europe, towards which, ac- 
cording to Pitt and Bonaparte, a new war had become indis- 
pensably necessary ; till at length, at the peace of 1814, Malta 
was left to belong to its then actual possessor, who still con- 

* ** Depuis que Tordre de Malta donn6 un Cirand Maltrc Autrichiea, M, de 

Hocopescb, le Dimtoixe s’est d^i otmfiimd dans Ic sovpcon, fonde ai«r d^tnci«n 
renseigmentent que TAutriebe vis k s’emparer de cette He. Ww cmi^tae i se faire 
puissance raaritixne dans la Mcditcrrante.*'— Talleyrand's Letter to o^laparte, Sep- 
lenriKT^S, 1707. 
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tinues to govern it as in time of war. To the Maltese noW* 
remains only the right of presenting remonstrances against 
their military governors, to the Colonial Department, which, by 
the regulations of the English ministry, are remitted to the 
governors for explanation. 

Such are the annals of almost all countries which depend on 
the protection of the strongest and such are the claims of the 
several pretenders to the possession of Malta, which remained 
definitively annexed to England by virtue of the same incon- 
testable rights of victory and cunning, which had given the 
temporary possession of it to the French. The Romans, am- 
bitious of deriving their descent from iEneas, forbade the 
Grecian States to molest the Acamanians, because they were 
the only tribe that had not gent troops to Troy. This argu- 
ment, though more far-fetched than that which the new di- 
plomacy made use of to entitle the King of Naples to Malta, 
did not appear so ridiculous, because the Romans, by alleging 
it, strictly adhered to their principle of the Lex socialise and gave 
a great proof of their power in the protection of a little state 
against a whole nation. But the English, in occupying Gozzo, 
and there planting the standard of a prince who had no claim 
upon it, amused mankind with a profession of generosity ; 
availed themselves of the warlike stores with which Is’^aples sup- 
plied them, and of the geographical position of the island, and 
by that act involved a neutral state, and an undecided Sovereign, 
in ati ill-timed war against his own policy. Ere Bonaparte’s 
name was known even in France, the projects of invasion 
avow^ed by the National Convention, determined the English 
cabinet to annihilate, by diplomatic expedients, the law of 
nations, which tlm French destroyed at the same time by the 
open violence of the sword. All the British Ambassadors, in 
the name of their government, intimated, That in such a war 
no nation had the right to remain neutral.” It is likewise one 
of the new regulations of the law of nations, which gives the 
semblance of justice to the oiccupation of a country in the name 
of another power, and to its subsequent appropriation. Acton 
at the same time sent General Naselli with some troops on 
board Portuguese and British vessels at Leghorn, to join the 
forces of the Grand Duke of Tuscany at the first breaking out 
of the new war. 

The prudence of this prince had, till then, supplied the 
of an army. Lord Hervey, British minister at Florence in 
1793, beset the Grand Duke, during many hours, in his palace, 
until he compelled him to send away the Minister of France, 
whose name was La Flotte. Mr. Di^e attempted at the same 
time the like violence on the Doge of Genoa, and Sir Charles 
Worsley on the Senate of Venice : but Worsley's threats having 
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•been defeated by the Inquisitors of state, the British cabinet, 
according to . diplomatic science, disavowed the misdemeanour 
of its envoy. A Tuscan gentleman, w^hose name was Carletti, 
called this science a knavery ; and Mr. W. Wyndham, Lord 
Hervey’s successor, fought a duel with Carletti for tlie honour 
of the British nation, which neither knows nor approves any thing 
of diplomacy. The Grand Duke renewed peace with Fiance at 
the expense of a part of his treasury. Boftaparte soon after 
entered the Tuscan territory, ai^d wishing an enemy less behind 
him, while he proceeded to make a retaliation on Rome for the 
murder of Basseville, the French envoy, kept his trocms in 
strict discipline, and solicited a passage from the Grand lJuke, 
for whom the Directory proposed at the same time to the 
Austrian plenipotentiaries, the addition of the Papal state, and 
the title of King of Rome*. Towards the end of 1798, this 
prince entered into the new coalition, and recruited soldiers in 
secret; but persisted in not committing his people, till Austria 
and Russia should have commenced hostilities. Admiral Nel- 
son, however, insisted on the Neapolitan general capturing the 
French and Genoese ships in Leghorn. Nasclli answered, 
That his king was not as yet at war with France.’’ — " Wliat !” 
said Nelson, has not your king received, as a conquest made 
by himself, the republican flag taken at Gozzo? Is not his own 
flag flying there, and at Malta, not only with his permission, but 
byhis orders?” — Nelson, at last, by frightening Naselli, contrived 
to lay an embargo on the ships ; and Mr. Wyndham obtained by 
threats the sequestration, and the public sale of the corn loaded 
for Genoa. Even with the Greeks and the Romans, who paid 
no regard to neutrality, and, as far as I know% with the barbar- 
ous nations of every age, it has been a constant rule, to compel 
the weaker powers to join one of the fighting parties. Ihe 
conqueror sometimes gave .his allies a small share of the con- 
quest, and oftener kept them in perpetual subjection. But to 
threaten and draw a neutral state into a war only for the sake of 
forbidding the means of oflTence of defence to the enemy, and 
to expose the weaker to ruin, without affording them any actual 
protection, is a kind of political contrivance, which may he 
attempted again by modern statesmen, and perfectly justified 
by their lawyers and divines, but which will not last long, 
because it has already drawn the all-pow^erful odium of mankind 
upoh the assertors of such an addition to the code of the law 


• ** ModiSez Ic premier projet cn substituant a«jt ^kats dc Milan, partie dee Stilts du 
la Romag^ne, la Marche d’ AncOne, Ic duch 6 d^Urbin, tran‘;fercr Je Oia^»Duc 

dit Toscane a Rome, liii donner le surplus des etats du Pape, Jui r^^crvcjr 10 Sfennois, 
conseiutrili le nominer Roi dc Romc.^ Instructions du ministre des relations 
ext^riirards au general CJarlc, envoye extraoniinaire de U republiquc Fcanctisek Vieni^fti 
-^December 5, i796. 
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of nations. The French, at that time, courted the fiiendahij^ 
of the Grand Duke, in order to avail themselves of the com- 
munication by sea with Marseilles, and not to have the Tuscan 
people to fight with in their passage from the south to the 
north of Italy. As soon as the English, not content with 
capturing French privateers and Genoese merchants on the 
open sea, dictated piratical laws'in Tuscan harbours, the French, 
to secure to themselves the chains of the Apennines, occupied 
Tuscany, which thfey also pillaged.^ 

Meantime the French Directory, from whom the Court of 
Naples had already asked the whole of the Papal states,* im* 
periously proposed to give up Benevento, and demanded in re- 
turn a large sum of money. The British Ambassador, dreading 
Ferdinaiufs indecision, aggravated the insult, and the alarm, 
and persuaded him the rather as he was himself terrified. 
The King signed a manifesto, \vorded with so much appa- 
rent consternation and rashness, and such vain attempts at 
subterfuge, as to inspire the French with boldness, and give 
them the advantage of argument. He declared, that, not- 
withjiitanding his grounds for resentment against France on ac- 
count of her occupation of his Island of Malta, he wished, 
nevertheless, to preserve peace and amity with the French 
government; that he was the friend of Pius VI., and a son of 
the church ; that he believed it his duty for the good of religion, 
to go to Rome, and resjtore its dominions to the legitimate 
sovereign ; that he consequently invited all strangers who then 
occupied that territory, to withdraw themselves, because the 
King of Naples was the lover of peace and justice, and willingly 
made war upon no one.” — The French legation demanded “that 
the lawful sovereign of Rome, should be more explicitly desig- 
nated ; for, that, if the Pope were meant, his state had already 
fallen under the right of conquest; if any other power were in- 
tended, it was for that power to make its own claim ; and, if the 
King of Naples was meant, France had twice consented to treat 
with him, and to cede him a part, or even the whole, through 
the medium of negotiation.” 

The Queen’s fears and ambition were, at that time, irritated 
by Acton, who warned her that the marriage of an Austrian 
Archduke with a Russian princess, was made on condition of 
establishing a separate kingdom in Italy, under the protection 
of the two Emperors. Lady Hamilton had inspired the English 
admiral, whose victories gave him the right of counselling 
kings, with passions that blinded his understanding and made 
him a pernicious adviser. Hence, without the co-operation of 
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the-allied armies, offensive war, and conquest, were attempted 
with troops, into whom they had already infused the principle 
of terror, by promising them that they should not be called 
upon to fight, except for the defence of their homes, in 
case of invasion. When, therefore, they were ordered to pass 
the frontiers, they replied to ^their officers^ Did you not 
tell us that the king is not at war with the J^rench Nelson 
augured but ill of the soldiers, worse of their general, and worse 
still of the whole court, the, counsellors of the king, and the 
king himself. “ All ministers of kings and princes were, in his 
opinion, as great scoundrels as ever lived,”* and his best bio- 
grapher adds, ** Had the conduct of Austria been directed by 
any thing like a principle of honour, a more favourable oppor- 
tunity could not have been desired, for restoring order and pro- 
sperity in Europe, than the misconduct of the French Directory 
at this time afforded ; but Nelson saw selfishness and knavery 
wherever he looked : and even the pleasure of seeing a cause 
prosper, in which he was so zealously engaged, was poisoned by 
bis sense of the rascality of those with whom he was compelled 
to act.”t — Yet it seems that Austria differs only from other 
governments in her little skill of boasting with success of prin- 
ciples of honour. She is, however, the most skilful of all in 
the art of making others accomplices and instigators of her own 
usurpations. It will soon appear that the Austrians had already 
planned with the English, that Russia should look to no share 
whatever in the conquest of Italy ; and they would not begin 
hostilities before the arrival of Suvaroff, nor open a campaign 
in the very beginning of winter. 

Still Nelson repeated to Ferdinand, That he had his choice, 
either to advance, trusting to God for his blessing on a just 
cause, and be prepared to die sword in hand — or to remain quiet, 
and be kicked out of his kingdom — for that one of these things 
must happen.'^ — ^The King obeyed, and both the predictions were 
eluded by the event. As soon as he proclaimed that, for the 
defence of his people, he would put himself at the head of his 
armies, forty thousand young men were in one day furnished by 
the different parts of the kingdom ; and notwithstanding the 
general poverty, all the cities pressed forward to contribute 
money for the expedition. There was, moreover, a standing 
army of thir^ thousand soldiers : and they formed a camp of 
sixty-eight thousand fighting men, under General Mack, who 
went on purpose from Vienna. This general was born in Fron- 
conia^ and enrolled in the service of Austria, where, officers 
being then very ignorant, he was advanced for the sake of his Ute- 
rary acquirements, and commissioned as aide-de-camp of Phnce 
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Cobourg ; and distinguished himself in the Netherlands chieHy 
by negotiating with Dumourier for his desertion. Being famous 
for his erudition in the tactics of ancient and modem warfare, he 
went to London to arrange with the English cabinet the next 
campaign, which ended with the defeat of the Austrians, at 
Fleurus. The German Emperor, before the battle, left the com- 
mand of the army, and returned to Vienna, accompanied by 
Mack, who to warns that epoch was seized with a sudden vertigo, 
and talked, during several montljs, like an idiot. When he 
recovered, he displayed his former acquaintance with the topo- 
graphy of all the fields of battle celebrated in history. The 
mathematical precision with which he drew out his plans for 
campaigns, obtained for him the high estimation of statesmen ; 
and the rapidity of his marches, previous to the day of battle, 
astonished the enemy’s generals. However, he has been con- 
stantly obliged to account for his tactics by printed apologies ; 
for, whenever the troops, the ground, the enemy, or the season 
failed to accord with the plan which he had definitively fore- 
chosen, he preferred capitulation to fighting. He conducted 
the Army and tlie King of Naples, as far as lloine. 

The -Directory,' acquainted with the renewal of the coalition, 
had given orders to its generals in Italy, not to divide their forces 
by making conc]juests. The approach of Mack, however, tempted 
General Charnpionet, whose reputation for integrity had induced 
the French government to place him at Rome instead of the 
avaricious and insatiable Massena,* to propose an alteration of 
this plan. He demanded permission of General Joubert, his 
commander, to attack the Neapolittuis; but received orders ‘'not 
to do more than was necessary to frighten them.” Joubert at 
the same time warned Charnpionet that the Directory were about 
to set up the liberty of Italy and the honour of the French na- 
tion for sale, and “ that if, by the unforeseen chance of war, he 
reached Naples, all his efforts were to be directed towards getting 
rid of the interference of French agents.” Joubert was a repub- 
lican in earnest ; and was s?oon after recalled on account of a 
conspiracy he encouraged in Lombardy to deliver the Italians 
from the yoke of the French proconsuls-f — Mack having 


* “ Dcs fiv^nements malheuieux m’ont force dc quitter Rome — que vais-jc devehir, 
mon general ? je Tignore. J'ai rccours i vos bontes : j*attcnds tout dc vou$. Un 
ambassade m*6)wrgnerait le d^sagr^ment de rentrer en Fr^ce de quelque terns. Jc 
ne dois ptu$ servir ; jc n'ai ricn k me reprocher, il est via! ; mats ]*opinion publiquc 
.... ehfin je me jette dans vos bras, et n*enrre pas dans d*autres details qui ftoe nkvrerat 
le cctw **^Mes 5 tna*s Letter to Bonaparte the day after his troops compelled him to fly 
from Rome* Feb. ♦id, 1798- 

t Joubert, on being sent at Bassano to change the local government, wrote to Bona- 
partt^ then his commandcr-in-chief. — Fai tout )aiss6 sur Tancien pied ; ct Ics foods 
publics soiu intacts ; il li*y a done plus rien k faire, et ma mani^re d*agir en pareille 
circonstance cst toujours dc taisser les choses commeelles sont, pareeque toute inno- 
vation qui n'H aucun bvit rdel ne favorisse que les fripons. Je ne me m£lerai done 'Cn 
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oiditted to calculate that in the south of Italy, during November 
and December, it rarely freezes, led his troops by forced marches, 
while their heavy cannon and waggons, with the convoys of 
provisions, followed upon roads deep and marshy with rains, 
at the distance of three or four days, and were sometimes 
misled, so that the soldiers joined with hunger. Owing to 
the small practical knowledge^ he possessed of the country, 
he required time to reconnoitre the topogiiphy, before he 
ventured to draw up the wholq of his forces in line. But, 
being already too far advanced, he opposed a column or two to 
the enemy, tor the sake of delay ; and thus the half of his army 
was beaten, column by column, and the rout of the advanced 
guard threw the rear into a panic. When he believed that he 
was able to bring the enemy to a general engagement, he told the 
King that he was secure of victory, and it was then that the King 
officially declared war against France. The next day Mack im- 
plored the King to save himself; and as soon as his first line of 
battle was broken, he followed the monarch, and left the army 
to the care of the minister of war, who likewise returned to 
Naples to ask for another general. The news of the breaking out 
of hostilities, the declaration of war, and the defeat of the Nea- 
politan aimy, reached Vienna by the same courier. 

The inexperience of the volunteers, and the long disuse of 
warlike operations in the Neapolitan regiments, contributed to 
the despair of the general ; but they do not excuse the precipita- 
tion of his flight. Since that time, Murat's disasters with the 
same troops has confirmed the opinion of their inaptitude for war. 
Yet the brd\ery evinced by some of the Neapolitan regiments in 
Spain, and in other expeditions of Bonaparte, has made others 
believe that they are rather to be ascribed to the officers. Their 
vehement disposition renders them impatient of discipline ; and 
their climate, incapable of supporting fatigue : and possibly it 
may not be easy to habituate them to the perseverance and si- 
lence, which are natural to the soldiers ^f Lombardy and Pied- 
mont. Yet, since the love of war is ohe of the strongest of human 
inclinations, and a state of subjection to severe institutions is 
the most constant of human habits, it is evident that there are 
no men who may not be converted into soldiers^ Every nation 
possesses some (qualities, of which a wise prince and an able cap- 
tain may avail himself to his profit. Most men are alive to the 
excitations of honour and interest; and all have mothers, brothers 
and children, to love and to defend. But when their institutions 


attotine xnani^ dc Torganisation civile du pays ou je me trouve : jc v<*ux n'y rlen voir, 
ct jc n'y CDCoids rien pareeque je n'en vois [as le but.” — 23 Flcureal, an (i4i^ay, 
1707.)— The letter bcgpui— “ A. Viccncc Ton a tout deja fait ; la rcvoluuon cstcom- 
ptette I le mointde pi£ld ^tait d^jii gaspill^ ; effets preliminairrs de ccs wrtta d’organi- 
settons.** 
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civil and military, instead of animating, discourage, generous 
sentiments, then the boldest are converted into cowards by tlie 
operation of selfishness. The Neapolitan privates had enjoyed 
the right of a regular promotion, until Acton’s new regulation 
deprived them of any hope of becoming commissioned officers. 
The Austrian armies, although for the most part composed of 
men inured to arms, were often beaten by better-officered forces, 
where every soldiSr might rise to the rank of a field-marshal, and 
the sovereign hirnfielf had not, th^ power to inflict a blow with 
his cane. The mutiny of the Italian troops, and their disaffec- 
tion towards the viceroy of Italy, began at the end of the last 
war from his having, in a fit of anger, threatened them with 
flogging. The Neapolitans under Mack, and afterwards under 
Murat, had among them sevejral foreign officers, and every man 
feared treason. A people may be conq^uered ; but men are 
seldom cowards, when all are fighting for their honour and 
country. 

The king’s soldiers being deprived of their general, were 
easily put to the rout. Nevertheless, Championet having but a 
small army, and dreading the disapprobation of his government, 
advanced very slowly, fluctuating between his duty of rejoining 
th(i Frencli forces in Lombardy, and his ambition to conquer a 
kingdom. Still he advanced, fearing, if the enemy were deli- 
vered from their panic terror, that they would harass him on 
his retreat, and overwhelm him with numbers ; and he no longer 
iioped to find provisions in the Roman territory, at that time 
exhausted by famine. From the time of the Revolution, the 
French had marched without magazines, without tents, and 
almost without baggage ; and, upon this occasion, not daring 
to re-enter the towns where the priests were organizing the 
counter-revolution, tliey bivouacked in the muddy roads and 
marshes, and were menaced with destruction by the severity 
of the month of December. The general was at the same time 
solicited to advance by three or four hundred Neapolitans, 
who had flocked to him frohi all parts of Italy. Most of them 
were young men, who, on the establishment of the political 
inquisition, had emigrated from Naples ; and whose vague ideas 
had been converted into passion and system by persecution, 
exile, and poverty. Championet, who knew nothing of the 
effects of the Revolution, but the victories of the armies, gave 
his honest faith to the new doctrines, and formed his estimate 
of the whole Neapolitan nation, from the enthusiasm which he 
witnessed in these emigrants. But those doctrines which had 
found believers elsewhere, being founded on the metaphysi- 
cal notion of universal justice, proved unintelligible in Italy, 
where they gained very few proselytes. The Italians appear 
the least apt, of European nations, to be guided by abstruse 
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tlveories, or by maxims, tlie truth of which they have not in tlio 
first place practically admitted. Italy is one of those countries 
whicn men will never succeed in attempting to mislead by 
gazettes. This is not owing merely to the small extent of 
literaiy education in the mass of the people, but to the circum- 
stance, that those men who exercise an influence over the minds 
of their countrymen, profess, with few exceptions, a set of doc- 
trines which may be termed national. Machiavel has instructed 
them never to calculate upon the goodness of human nature or 
the stability of political institutions, or to suppose that govern- 
ments can be just any longer than necessity compels them not 
to act tyrannically. Perhaps he has discovered too many truths, 
and in endeavouring to teach his countrymen wisdom, has 
rendered them suspicious not only of the world, but of them- 
selves. These precepts have -so much the more prevailed, 
as every new master in Italy has always, as it were naturally, 
put them in practice. The battalions of Naples fled, but the 
population of the fields opposed an armed resistance to the in- 
vaders. The French proclaimed that their religion should be 
respected, and that, if they did not peaceably return to their 
families, they would burn their villages.^^ The NeapoMtans 
answered, “ that they could put no trust in those who had 
thrown the Pope into prison ; and that they should prefer 
having their houses burnt, since, at all events, they would have 
been plundered.” Proclamations were sent them promising 

justice,” and the peasants demanded “ hostages” for the 
fulfilment. 

The provinces raised new levies, and supplied the government 
with voluntary contributions, to enable it to carry on a defensives 
w^ar, when it was suddenly surmised in Naples that the British 
ambassador had formed the project of driving away the King 
from his people Such was then the fury of the Neapolitans, 
that all the Queen’s courtiers, the foreign legations, and perhaps 
the Queen also, began to be in real danger. Alessanciro Fer- 
rari, a Neapolitan cabinet courier chaffed witli despatches for 
Lord Nelson, was mxirdered by the mob on his arrival at th(^ 
mole, and carried to the gate of the king’s palace, the Lazzaroni 
crying out that Acton and all traitors were to be discharged 
and executed, and the ancient ministers recalled. It is less 
from ascertained circumstances than from conjectures on Acton’s 
character, that several eye-witnesses assert to this day, that the 
riot and the murder were industriously brought about by 
^ents with a view to terrify the King and induce him to quit 
Naples : they say that the Queen prevailed upon her husband to 
look out of the window at the corpse of the murdered' man. 
Lady Hainilton caused the valuable effects of the royal palaces 
-and museums to be embarked on board . of British vessels. 
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So many precautions could not be taken without its being dis^ 
covered that avarice had been united to prodigality ; for the 
plate, which had been offered by private individuals and by the 
churches, was melted into bars, and carried away. They em- 
barked soon after midnight, in the ship of Nelson. The wind 
delayed their sailing, and the Neapolitans ran, the next day, 
to the shore, crying out, That they must see the King — that 
they would have defended him, or perished with him.” They 
besought him “nqt to trust to the English, who, for the sake 
of keeping Sicily, would havfe detained him prisoner.” He 
did not shew himself ; and caused it to be published in the form 
of an edict, that he would soon return with a powerful army. 
From that time, the people would never listen when the King 
was spoken of; but th^ continued to defend their own inde- 
))endence against the French,* and to execrate all foreigners. 
They, had already run in crowds to the distance of eight miles 
from Naples, to depose Mack, who had returned to collect the 
remnant of the army. He fled, and afterwards presented him- 
self to Chainpionet in an Austrian uniform ; but he was declared 
prisoner for having fought in the dress of a Neapolitan, and 
travelled through Fi-auce on his parole. It seems, however, 
that, since the Revolution, oflScers have thought themselves 
bound in duty to sacrifice their personal honour to the interests 
of the cause in which they serve ; and Mack accordingly made 
his escape, which he justified by a pamphlet. His last achieve- 
ment was the surrender of Ulm. 

The French did not enter Naples until thirty-three days after 
the king’s departure. There was so little of conspiracy, or of 
previous combination, for the accomplishment of any political 
change, that during all that time the kingdom had remained 
without a government. The viceroy appointed by the King 
being suspected by some to be a partisan of the revolutionists, 
and by others to be a traitor like all courtiers, was unable to 
act, because nobody would adhere to him. The municipal ma- 
gistrates of the capital had Jong had nothing left them but the 
name. Every one agreed that some government must be ac- 
knowledged. The barons, the commons of the provinces, and 
the citizens, who, since the suppression of parliaments by the 
Spanish and Austrian viceroys, had been excluded from all share 
in the administration, without any other strength than what was 
derived to them from their obliterated rights, wished to found 
an oligarchy ; while others insisted upon a constitutional 
monarchy. The enemies of the court were for a d^ocracy ; its 
friends maintained an unlimited despotism : the various parties 
attacked one another with declamation, recrimination, and 
calumny ; while the ^eat number of the prudent, and of those 
who possessed any influence, feared every body, and were averse 
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^ from Till projects whatever : for, in foundioff a republic, they 
foresaw the consequences which attended me French revolu- 
tion; and, on the other hand, at the approach of the French 
wmy, they dared no longer hope to maintain their monarchical 
institutions. Public opinion, in pointing out such individuals 
as appeared capable of seizing on the government, seemed to 
invite them to do so ; but no cgie had prepared either phm or 
party, and no one dreamed of any thing but hi| own safety. The 
French therefore believed themselves secure^of their conquest ; 
and, as they advanced, the Lazzaroni, who had nothing to save, 
thought of seizing the supreme power, and defending the 
national independence. 

The viceroy placed all his hope in delay, and signed an 
armistice, by which the French were excluded from Naples, 
while a part of the territory, with two millions and a half of 
francs, was granted to them. Championet, satisfied that he 
could not long retain possession of the conquered territory, 
despafched commissioners to receive the money ; and the very 
siffht of these officers rendered the populace of Naples furious. 
Meanwhile, Count Thurn, an Austrian, whom the Queen had 
caused to be appointed commodore in the Neapolitan navy, 
came up in a Portuguese vessel, and directed the setting fire to 
all ships of war and gun-boats, which they had not been able to 
carry off to Sicily. We contemplated,’' says one of their 
writers, in gloomy tranquillity, the flames, which, in a few 
hours, consumed our treasures and our hopes. It seemed as if 
all Naples had at last become aw'are of the madness of her 
princes, and of all the miseries which she was now condemned 
to suffer,” * Some relate, that the Queen had left agents with 
instructions to excite the Lazzaroni to burn the capital ; 
others, with more reason, refusing to believe in useless crimes, 
ascribe the commotion which ensued to the fanaticism of the 
priests, the desire of pillage, and the unavoidable consequences of 
anarchy. It is certain that the burning of the vessels was in- 
terpreted by the populace as a signa^ fof setting fire to the palaces 
of the nobles. They destroyed more than they plundered ; they 
ran to provide themselves with arms from the castles and arsenals, 
and came back in order of battle, vociferating, that they were 
defending their nation and their religion ; but hardly one among 
all the multitude was heard even to name the King. They ar- 
raigned and condemned the guilty, while the friars pronounced 
sentence, and assisted at the execution. The Duke Molitemi^ 
then a young man, observing that they had no chiefs, sent sevoi!^ 
of his mends to mingle among them, and pretend to be of Ihek 
party, and by these means he succeeded in making himself master 
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of the forts. All the citizens, who had escaped the massacre, 
went to solicit the French to hasten to stop the torrent of civil 
bloodshed. Championet answered, that he would not expose 
himself in a city of four hundred thousand inhabitants, in a state 
of anarchy, without first having possession of the fort of 
Elmo. The multitude nevertheless fought the French for three 
nights and two days ; nor did they suffer them to enter the city 
until they perceived that they were already possessed of the fort. 

Thus, after the councils and the army of an independent king 
had been misled by foreigners, he held none but his own subjects 
in suspicion : and whilst his people were still exposing their 
fortune and life in his service, ne inspired them all with his Own 
terror; he suffered himself to be under the dominion of strangers, 
who, at once, burned his navy, delivered him up to contempt, 
and his kingdom to anarchy ; t»and the invaders being intreated 
to dissolve a treaty by which they were kept at a distance from 
the capital, were regarded as liberators even while they overset 
the throne. — In obedience to the conqueror, the forms of de- 
mocracy replaced the ancient monarchy ; yet in Naples, more 
than in all the rest of Italy, the great proprietors, and the men 
of science, engaged in the office of legislation, and in the ad- 
ministration of the new governmeul, and kept the demagogues 
under control. But for the bishops, the friars would have con- 
tinued to kindle in the populace the fuiy of bloodshed; and, 
but for the parish priests, the insurrection, which was about to 
degenerate into a civil war, would never have been subdued in 
the provinces. However, eveiy body till then had suffered, 
and the republicans had been too liberal of their promises. In 
abolishing institutions, which, though of evil tendency, had been 
sanctioned by the prescription of time and custom, the new 
government substituted others, in themselves better, but which 
could not acquire the support of public opinion till after-expe- 
rience should have demonstrated their utility. Meanwhile 
every one estimated them according to liis previous notions and 
new expectations. To please the poor, the new administration 
abrogated a great number *of vexatious impositions, which to 
that time had answered no other purpose than that of multiplying 
taX'^gathereis, spies, and treasury-solicitors; these, finding them- 
selves suddenly without employment, augmented the number of 
disaffected, and indigent, and no longer excited any feeling 
but that of cominiseration in the multitime. At the same time 
the landed-proprietors having to maintain the administratiQn and 
a foreign army, the price of com was raised, and the people 
regarded their governors in the light of imppstprs* Those, 
whose love of liberty had been enlightened more by books than 
experience, projected constitutions on the foundation of the 
equality of rights, even while they admitted that a nation can- 
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not exist without proprietors ; and the equality of rights was the 
•more unattainable, from the enormous inequality of power, in 
Naples, where there are large landholders, and numberless pau- 
pers, without either the habits or the mesins of industry. Tlie 
few who had experience warned the public of the dangers of 
a theoretical constitution, but could not avert it. Amongst 
these, Vincenzo Cuoco, to whqm the Essay (already quoted) on 
the Revolution of Naples is ascribed, joined tj) a deep and com- 
prehensive mind, the fruits of long study in the history of 
governments. He was honest and wise, as it were, by nature ; 
and he neither exasperated nor flattered men by his counsels. 
Whether Heaven had not endowed him with courage equal to 
his genius, or that foreseeing more clearly the calamities of Italy, 
he had been more forcibly struck by the dread of them, he 
afterwards became mad, and is now less unhappy. He was at 
that time, with others like him, silenced by the fury of the two 
parties, of which one would reform nothing, and the other sought 
to destroy every thing. 

The Barons of Naples, after they had lost the privilege of 
controlling the crown, continued to exercise the rights of feu- 
dality more intirely than in other countries ; and becoming tnore 
and more objects of hatred to the landholders in the provinces, 
were despised by the court with impunity. As soon as they 
had, by the revolution, recovered the powers of government ; 
«ome among them demanded, That the rights of feudality 
should be regarded as inseparable from their right of property, 
because both were contemporaneously derived from the right of 
conquest, and had been confirmed by the princes of every 
dynasty, which had successively reigned in Naples.” — The De- 
mocrats, on the contrary, contended : “ That every act of a tyran- 
nical government is, in its origin, illegal.” — Thus, the one party 
wished to keep in/ull vigour a system of jurisprudence incom- 
patible with the opinions of the age, and the circumstances of 
the country ; while the other, by a proposition, which seems, at 
first sight, self-evident, was for renjiermg all existing laws im- 
practicable. The inconvenience of axioms in the conduct of 
public affairs consists in their applicability to the most opposite 
ends ; • and they are so much the more dangerous, as they have 
been generally introduced by distinguished men. The doctrine 
of the illegality of the acts of a tyrant, was proclaimed by Brutus 
and Cicero, in the name of the senate, against the populace, 
who*had favoured Cseaar’s perpetual dictatorship; and the 
populace of Paris availed themselves of it against the National 
Assembly. Such of the Neapolitans as had leanied, during their 
emigration, the arts of revolutionaiy logic and eloquencJO, now 
returned as oonquerora;^ 4^0 more mvoured by the French, as 
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they alone had indissolubly bound themselves to their party. 
Four or five of their number had succeeded, by means of calum-* 
nious insinuations at popular meetings, in weakening the public 
confidence; for it was by playing upon human credulity and 
malignity, that the French demagogues persuaded the mul- 
titude to assist them in their projects of mutual destruction, 
until Robespierre, by dint of Jiis greater skill in the art of 
calumny, had ov^come all his opponents. Nevertheless, the 
jacobins of Naples gained more believers than followers ; and 
they were too few in number te reign by force. Their insults, 
their threats, and their ostentation of atheism, answered no other 
purpose than to justify the accusations, and the approaching 
vengeance of the court; whilst the barons, by refusing to renounce 
those rights of their own free will, which were about to be tom 
from them by violence, lost the opportunity and the means of 
enlisting the population of the country, and of the provincial 
towns, on their side. The republic of Naples subsisted only five 
months. 

The French, at first, in order that their troops at that place 
might not be cut off fron^ all communication with the country 
beycfnd the Apennines, at a time, too, when the Roman territories 
were in a state of insurrection against them, kept possession of a 
chain of four hundred miles in extent, from Naples to Tuscany, 
while the main body of their army was about to be defeated by 
the Allies in Lombardy. The Directory had till then endea- 
voured to sell its conquests in Italy to their former masters; 
and no sooner did this negotiation fail, than a French commis- 
sary repaired to Naples, intimating : That all lands belonging to 
the crown, or to religious corporations, were to be speedily sold, 
and the money carried into France."' General Championet 
declared : “ That he had already disclaimed any pretension of con- 
<|uest, and would never permit the selling of ^y portion of pub- 
lic lands, unless by a legislative act of the Neapolitans them- 
selves, and for their own benefit only” — and ordered the commis- 
B^y to quit the kingdom. The sudden loss of all Italy, which 
the French sustained, was the result of a new species of anarchy. 
The factions, which had ceased to agitate public places, and to 
diaturb the municipalities, wearied with carnage, secretly domi- 
neered, notwithstanding, in the palaces of the rulers. Among 
the members of the Directory, there had not been one of a 
supeFi0r^ mind, excepting Carnot. It was he who had^ first 
orgafiized the armies, and conceived the plans of the campaigns 
at the period of the national convention. He took no part in the 
interior administration ; Robespierre spared him because he was 
necessary to him; and aftemards in the Directory he alone was 
in earnest in his persevering endeavours for the establishment of 
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SI, Republican Constitution in France ; and, at a yet later 
period, in opposing Bonaparte, when bo declared himself Em- 
peror. But at the time of the Directory, the four colleagues of 
Carnot had all of them different ends in view. One wished to 
prolong the term of his power ; another to recall the monarch ; 
a third to become dictator ; a fourth, who had no courage to 
attempt what was attended with danger, whether he was a 
hypocrite or an enthusiast, formed the id^ of establishing 
theophilanthropy in the world. Four of Jthem concurred iu 
one view, namely, that of enriching themselves ; while Carnot 
alone continued to be, and is still, possessed of a very moderate 
fortune. 

They thus undermined each other in endeavouring to accom- 
plish their respective projects. Barras, after the experiment, 
which he executed in coidunctidtf with Bonaparte, of dispersing 
the armed mob, by which Robespierre was defended, with cannon, 
conceived that the generals of the armies might do him better 
service than the chiefs of the popular factions. Carnot, on the 
contrary, persisted in refusing to admit the military to any 
interference in the affairs of the interior ; and Barras, with the 
aid of General Augereau, got him included in the proscription of 
the 18th Fructidor, by which Barthelemy was expelled the 
Directory as a partisan of the Bourbons, l^he armies then dis- 
covered that, after fighting at first for their opinions and country, 
they continued the war to enrich their leaders, and to support 
an oligarchy which was tearing itself in pieces. Their generals 
now aspired to conquest, in following the dictates of their own 
individual ambition, rather than the command of a government 
which was able to do nothing without them. Not one among 
them, however, had been endowed by nature with that ascen- 
dancy which enabled Bonaparte, at the age of twenty-six, 
to silence the pr^ensions of leaders proud of their recent victo- 
ries. But he dreaded the Directory, and was dreaded by them. 
Hoche^s sudden death, after the proscription of the 18th Fructi- 
dor, instigated him to propose, loiig before the peace of Campo 
Formic, the expedition into Egypt; and it was readily ac- 
cepted They suffered him to lose himself in his African con- 


* Lc terns n'cst pas eloigne oii pour detruirc veritablement VAngleterrc il faut 
nous emparer de I’Egyptc.” — Bonapa-rte's Letter to the Directory from Milan, 
Thermidor, (August 16, 1707.) — “ S*il arrivaitque inotre paix avee I’Anglctcrrc nous 
fusstons oblige de ceder le Cap de Bonne Esperance, il faudrait alors nous emparer de 
TEgyptc.” — Pourquoi ne nous emparerions-nous de I'tle de Make ?*' — ** duellc 
reaction aurait sur la Porte notre expedition d’Egyptc?” isth September, 1707. 
These questions were soon followed by complaints : “ Jc vous prie, citoyens Direc- 
teurs, de tnc remplacer, ct de m*accorder ma dimission.— Ma same, considergblement 
altiri^ demande imperieusement du repos et de la tranquilliti. La situation de mon 
XBie a aossi besoin de se retrempet dans la masse des citoyens. — Depais long-temps un 
grand pouvotr cst confii dans mes mains ; jc m*cn suis servi dans toutes les circotfh 

15 3 . 
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quests, and, fearful of the principles of Joubert, sfent, as coin- 
mander-in-chief into Italy, General Sherer, a man of no repute, 
and without enterprise, who, three years before, finding himself 
unable to pass the Alps, had resigned the broken remnant of his 
army to Bonaparte* 

Championet was recalled from Naples to be tried at Cham- 
berry ; and Macdonald, his successor, hastened to the support 
of SMierer in Lombardy. On his return through the south of 
Italy, already in a state of insurrection and famine, he gathered 
together all the French detachments dispersed in the different 
towns besieged by the Austrians; he beat the enemies, and still 
advanced, and accom])lished one of the most skilful marches 
recorded in military annals. At the Trebbia, however, after 
two days’ carnage, he was, either from his own fault or that of 
his ofticers, forced by Souvaroff to fly for shelter to the moun- 
tains of Genoa ; for fourteen thousand men under General 
Montrichard, in consequence of an ill-arranged counter-march, 
did not arrive before the second day of the battle ; and he was 
moreover obliged to take up his ground in such a manner, that 
the greatest part of his cavalry was posted on a spot where 
it received the fire of the Russians without being able to move. 
The plain was marshy, after more than four weeks’ rain, and 
the rain continued while they were fighting. The greatest fault 
ascribed to Macdonald was, that, after the French had been 
beat on the Adige and on the Adda, in consequence of their 
army of the south being at too great a distance, he aspired, 
notwithstanding, to the honours of victory, and did not wait for 
Moreau, who was already at Genoa on his way to replace 
Sherer. Perhaps he was forced to give battle ; but the truth of 
this 1 have never been able to discover ; for being myself at that 
battle with a regiment of Italian light-horse, I heard so many 
contradictory assertions and reasons, sustained with equal heat 
on both sides, that I remained undecided. After a victory, 
nobody reasons, and every one attributes a portion of the 
success to himself; and, after a defeat, every one displays 
his ingenuity. General Moreau said, Having constantly 
carried on the war in the open fields of Germany, I hardly 
know whether I should have been equally successful in a 
mountainous country,” — Macdonald caused an apology un- 
worthy of the leader of an army, to be published in a Paris 
Gazette. ^ 

There* Trained in the kingdom of Naples a French garrison 


stances pour le ]a patrie ; tant pis pour ceux qui ne croient point i la vertu, ct 

qui pourraient avoir suspect^ la iniennc. Ma recompence est dana ma conscience et 
dans Topinion de la posterite/’— Paweriano, le 4 Vend^miare, An. 5. (September 
25, 1797.) 
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afr Capua, one at Gaeta, and another at the Fort of St.Elmo, about 
1500 men in all. The allied forces, with the troops collected in 
Sicily, were about to land. The main defence of the republic con- 
sisted in the national guard, in which citizens of all desci iptions 
enlisted to maintain their independence, as they had before done 
for the cause of their king. Cardinal Buffo made tlie Calabreze 
believe that he had been chosen T^ope ; and in spite of the Arch- 
bishop of Naples having excommunicated him tor the imposture, 
he found believers enough to^ enable him to stibdue a large city, 
and give it up to pillage. The assurance of plunder augmente'.d his 
army, and having burned a second city, and put to the sword all 
its inhabitants who refused to join him, his followers became 
flushed with carnage, and as they advanced, multiplied to such 
a degree as to become masters pf the capital. Their ferocity 
compelled the national guard to employ desperate means of re- 
sistance ; and Nicolb Martelli assembled a council of war, in 
which, it was agreed not to trust to the terms offered by an 
ecclesiastic, whom they considered as an apostate at once from 
God and his country. They set fire to their ammunition, and 
buried themselves beneath the ruins of the fort ofVigliDna. 
Buffo’s army, composed of banditti and fanatics, and preceded 
by friars, inspired the populace of Naples, and the soldiers sent 
by different powers to restore the fugitive sovereign to his 
throne, with the contagious lust of cruelty. Ladies, celebrated 
for tlieir court . influence, and for the scandal which their 
charms excited, rode forth to meet them, followed by their 
servants and lovers. Fires were lighted in the public squares 
to burn Uie prisoners ; and women, who came to supplicate for 
their husbands and sons, were cast into the flames. Whether 
from compassion for so populous a city, or dread of the 
arrival of a French fleet, and the desperate resistance offered 
during nine days by the republicans besieged in two of 
the forts of Naples, the Cardinal suggested to Captain Foote, 
commander of the English forces in* the Bay, the neces- 
sity of offering them a capitulation J he represented that they 
refused to treat with an ecclesiastic; that liis means were in- 
sufficient to reduce a determined and obstinate people, and he 
wished the English officer to try what he could do by offering 
to listen to the terms they might have to propose. The Cardinal 
made the same request to the Russian officers, who, witli 
Micheroux, general of the royal army, effectually conducted the 
treaty, by which those forts were given up to the allies, on con- 
dition that the lives, the liberties, and properties of all individuals, 
whatever their past political conduct might have been, should be 
preserved inviolate. The convention was ratified by Ruffo, 
whom the Kiiig had appointed Vice-Roy of the kingdom. The 
French still retained possession of Foit St. Elmo, and were ad- 
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mitted on both sides as guarantees of the conirention ; and the 
Archbishop of Salerno, the Bishop of Avellino, and General 
Micheroux, were given up to the French commandant as hosta- 
ges. Admiral Nelson, on his arrival, found those clauses ful- 
filled, by which the forts were occupied by thei^lies ; but he neTer- 
theless declared null and void those which stipulated the general 
amnesty. The French commander of St. Elmo, whose name was 
Mejan, in order to obtain terms more advantageous to his troops 
and to his own interest, sent bapk fhe King^s hostages, and gave 
up together with them some of the Neapolitans who had fought 
and bled for his countrymen in the fort. On his return to Erance, 
the infamy which pursued him, compelled the Directory to have 
him tried by a court-martial for cowardice and treasonable 
practices ; and, whatever migljt have been the degree of his guilt 
and of his punishment, his name has never since been heard of. 
The prisons in the kingdom of Naples, were filled in a feW weeks 
with 40,000 citizens.’*^ 

A Junta, of the King’s nomination, knowing that he was always 
without any decided opinion, delayed bringing these prisoners to 
trialv in hopes that he might be inclined towards moderate coun- 
sels, especially as the Queen remained in Sicily. Meanwhile the 
Russian legation protested against the infraction of a compact 
offered and accepted on behalf of their sovereign. The English 
officers disclaimed any participation in the murders that \ 5 rere 
about to be perpetrated, and were almost in open mutiny. Cap- 
tain Foote urged — ** That he had signed the capitulation with the 
agreement of the officers of the Allied Powers, who were un- 
doubtedly authorized to enter into, and sign such conventions ; 
and which, once signed, must be executed, or an evident breach 
of faith incurred on the part of that nation which should break a 
solemn engagement, made by themselves, in which the lives and 
properties of men were concerned, who might have chosen to 
sacrifice their existence, rather than have yielded, at discretion, 
to those from whom little mercy was to be expected. The very 
name of an English officer, ’acting for his country, was esteemed 
l^ufficient for the security of all mat is dear to men.” — Moreover, 
fhe republicans, by virtue of that capitulation, had delivered to 
Captain Foote all the English whom they had made prisoners. 
Lord Nelson sent him on service to some distance from Naples. 
Captmn Troubridge however declared, that " he never would be- 
come perpetrator of the vengeance of the Queen,” and ofdered 
a vessel to sail, which landed some of the proscriW at Toulon. 


* There are upwards of forty thousand families who have rdations confined. If 

aoiae act of oblivion is,ftot passed, there will be no end of perBccution.”— Captain 
Troubridge*s Utter. Set Southey’s Life of Nelson, An. 1700. 
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The ships were daily incumbered with new pisonet:s, tied, flog- 
ged, wounded, stripped of their clothes by the mob, and brought 
before the King and Lord Nelson, They were crowded almost to 
suffocation during the night ; and during the day they were 
scorched by the s^. It ts stated, but neither supported by 
documents, nor contradicted subsequent writers, tnat a great 
number of republicans were diseovered, because, on his arrival in 
the bay. Nelson, by a proclamation, promised security to all those 
who had in any manner committed tnemselves during the revolu- 
tion, provided they declared tteir names and places of abode. * 
Towards the middle of July, some prisoners, confined on ship- 
board, wrote to the English admiral reminding him of all the cir- 
cumstances which had brought about the capitulation, yet without 
any allusion to his own proclamation : ‘‘ We have now been lying 
twenty-four days in this road," th%y say, bereft of every thing 
necessary to existence ; we have nothing but bread to eat ; we 
drink, nothing but putrid water, or wine mingljed with sea-water, 
and have nothing but the bare planks to sleep on. Our houses 
have been plundered, and we can receive no assistance from 
thence, and the greater part of our relations have been either im- 
prisoned or murdered. On board this transport there are five 
persons sick of an infectious fever. We capitulated, and we 
have put the articles of the capitulation to which we were bound, 
religiously into execution. We are persuaded that all our suffer- 
ings are unknown to your Excellency, and to His Majesty : your 
honour and his clemency being engaged for our deliverance." — 
Lord Nelson wrote on the margin : I have shewn your paper to 
your gracious King, who must be the best judge of the merits 
and demerits of his subjects." — ^The King^s answer was : That 
the Junta would speedily submit to his sanction a project of a law 
for state trials." — ^The prisoners then prepared to petition again, 
in order that they might be judged according to the existing laws 
pf the kingdom ; when one of them, who had undertaken to write 
the lives of the Italian warriors and statesmen of old f, (his name 
was Lo Monaco) said : “ I never met with any prince, but Julius 
Caesar, who, when in prison, had acted otherwise than like a 
fool now Ferdinand is the slave of the English ; let us, there- 
fore, be wiser than he, and die without further complaint."— The 
King, lest he might hurt the feelings of his naval officers, sailed 
from Sicily in one of his own frigates ; but on his arrival in the 
Bay of Naples, he immediately hoisted his standard on board 
Lord Nelson’s ship, where he remained with all his ministers." J 

* Hden M. Williams’s Sketches, vol. 1. Letter XVII. edit. An. ilioi. 

t Vite degl* illustri Italiani, per Francesco Lo Monaco. 8 vols. , 

J Lord Nelson’s de^pstches to the Admiralty, in the London Gazette of August 
1 700 . 
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The Junta, on the ground that a conquered people can obey 
no laws but those of the conqueror, proposed to subject to 
trial only those individuals whose demeanour might have been 
criminal before the arrival of the French.” — From the first con- 
ferences held on this question, Lord^elson Jiad laid dovm as a 
maxim : ** That whoever had served the republic was a traitor” — 
and consequently justified the breach of the convention on the 
ground — that a ting ought never to capitulate with rebels.”— 
The Endish ambassador observed, that his government having 
engaged with all the Allied Powers* to eradicate all revolutionary 
doctrines from Europe, he could not countenance the fulfilment 
of a capitulation which opposed the views of the coalition.” — ^ 
Acton, having previously promised Captain Foote, that the 
most obnoxious republicans only should be confined during the 
very unsettled state of the kingdom,” in his quality of prime 
minister, insinuated to the King : ‘‘That the Lazzarorii, having 
constantly supported His Majesty, would be offended by an 
amnesty granted to rebels, and officers, who had acted with the 
blackest ingratitude towards his Sicilian Majesty’s bounty ; and 
that moreover, the capitulation ought to be retracted for the 
purpose of leaving more latitude to the royal clemency.” — 
Cardinal Rufib contended, “ that when public faith is wilfully 
disregarded, the prince can no longer expect public confidence 
or gratitude for his mercy ; and that faction and war having but 
too often urged the beggars of Naples to anarchy and pillage in 
the name of the King, it was now worse than useless to give up 
the noblest blood of the nation to the passions of the populace.” 
Upon this Lady Hamilton asked him “ Whether he had not also 
friends or relations among the traitors ?” — “ We are all traitors,” 
replied the Cardinal : and he never ceased to importune Lord 
Nelson until he obtained from him in Writing the reasons for his 
conduct. His Lordship therefore wrote : “ Rear-Admiral Lord 
Nelson, who arrived in the Bay of Naples, on the 24th of June, 
with the British fleet, found a treaty entered into y(ith the 
rebels ; which, he is of opinion, ought not to be carried into 
execution, without the approbation of His Sicilian Majesty, 
Lord St. Vincent, and Lord Keith.” — A week after, Admiral 
Kei^, who succeeded Earl St. Vincent in the Mediterranean, 
wrote to Nelson : “ Let the King retdrn on any terms that are 
tolerable : and were his Majesty to grant solid privileges to his 
people, it certainly would be better to govern free men l^ian 
slaves.”-— But the suspicion of treachery, thrown Lady 
Hamilton upon Rufib, became a certainty in the mind of Lord 
Nelson, who entreated Ferdinand to send him away. The King 
answered : " That although the Cardinal had not strictly ad- 
hered to the spirijt of his in^trucjtiQns, be could not supersede 
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, him without danger/^-— I have reported the opinions of the prin- 
cipal actors on tiiis occasion, because it seems to me that they 
di^lay the character and views of each. 

Runo repaired to Rome ; and historians, whose object was to 
vindicate either the court or Lord Nelson, or, as one of them pro- 
fesses, *^to do away, if possible, what democrats for bad puiposes 
have asserted,”* justified the breach of the capitulation, by 
insinuating, ** that the Cardinal was bribed b^r the rich traitors 
besieged in the two forts,” — .which is an absurdity : for the coun- 
trymen and relations of the intlivMuals executed, have often, at 
different times and in various pamphlets, exposed the character of 
the Cardinal, and summoned him to account for the blood, but 
in no one instance for the money of their friends. This man was 
induced to throw away his reputation and talents by an idea that 
he was bom for great undertaking#.* Pius VI. had appointed him 
treasurer of the church, but to get rid of him, he made him a Cardi- 
nal ; because, by his new schemes of finances, he totally ruined 
them. While the French marched victoriously towards Rome, 
Ruffo and a few other dignitaries, by their own authority, con- 
trived an armament, the result of which was that Bonaparte 
lost an hundred men, and was thus entitled to sell peace 'at a 
dearer rate to the Pope. On the death of Pius, he put himself at 
the head of the banditti, and called them the Catholic army,* 
probably in the hope that the Cardinals, on the election of a 
Pope, in die actual condition of Italy, would feel the necessity 
of giving their suffrages to a warrior; and, by his success at 
Naples, he flattered himself that he might become the ruler of a 
court, where the only thing dreaded was, the presence of a native. 

•Age and disappointment, and the utter contempt he experienced 
from friends and foes, taught him that obscurity and silence 
would be the only atonement acceptable to heaven and man. He 
therefore devoted his leisure to mechanics and meditation, and 
fancied himself a Christian philosopher. 

The Junta, during seven weeks, supplied in vain for some 
royal enactment, in order to proceed with the trials of the pri- 
soners. A letter from Admii^ Keith had already warned the 
Kii^ to keep it in mind, that if a reverse of fortune, in favour 
of France, should take place in Piedmont, he might lose the 
golden opportunity of settling his kingdom upon a rational 
foundation I can see,” added Lord Keith, " the French 
troops by thousands marcbing along the Riviera di Genoa.” The 
Neapolitan court attended to this advice, only until the battle of 
Novi, and the death of Joubert, assured the temporary posseesitMS 
of Italy to the Allies, and delivered the Queen and her couitim 


♦ Leticr fiom tli^ Rev. T. S. Clarke to Capt. Foote. 
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from their terror of retaliation. They enacted two edicts, in one . 
of which the King declared : *‘That, as he had neveh lost his 
kingdom, such of his subjects as had endeavoured to impose a ca- 
pitidation upon his admission, were rebels.” The other edict in- 
timated : ‘'That by virtue of the right he had acquired in re- 
conquering his dominions, (as if it were possible to conquer 
that which has never been lost).the King suppressed certain im- 
munities which tfee barons and their feudal estates had hitherto 
enjoyed.'' The Jvinta perceiving that revenge and confiscation 
were the only real objects of the*pei%ecution, and that it was neces- 
sary for them, either quietly to immolate their fellow-citizens, or 
to give themselves up a useless sacrifice together with them, all 
its members, except one named Fiore, abdicated ; and were sup- 
plied by others, who were sent on purpose from Sicily. The 
injustice, which seems to^ h&ve been enforced by the blind 
necessity of a war at once foreign and domestic, and by the 
want of discipline of such a number and description of comba- 
tants, was subsequently justified by the cold-blooded calcula- 
tions of lawyers. To ground their sentences, they derived from 
the two royal edicts the following legal acts : — 

“'Whoever may have filled offices in the executive council^ or 
in the legislature of the republic . — ^“Whoever may have assisted 
at the demolition of the statue of Charles the Illd., or at the plant-- 
ing of the tree of liberty in the public squares^ — “ Whoe v ek may 
have been present at the national feasts, where the people tore to 
pieces certain royal and British flags taken by the national guard 
in battle ” — “Whoever may have opposed the Catholic army of 
the Cardinal Vice-Roy, or persisted in fighting whet} the vessel, 
carrying the King, was perceived off Naples . — “Whoever,* 
dunng the republican government, may have written or preached 
agairrst his Majesty or his Majestyy family ” — “Whoever, by 
his professed adherence to the repumic, may have shewn his treason- 
abk purposes against monarchy, and his impiety against religion” 
— “Whoever may have repelled by force, or fired from the 
windows on the loyal subjects who formerly, at the departure of 
his Majesty, and lately, at the approach of the Catholic army, at- 
tacked the houses of individuals obnoxious to their legitimate 
master” — Is to be committed for high treason, arid punishable with 
death Every man in the ki^dom was, by this law, amenable 
to trial \ and, by the last artide, the pillage and fury on which 
the LaSpzaroni at this time were so ferociously bent, were sanc- 
tioned, and brought forward to aggravate the legal bloodshed of 
the tribuned* Tne law continues — “Whoever may have be- 
longed to regular meetings or clubs, without having pledged him- 
self by any oath, shall oe purdshed with fifteen years^ banishment 
and Whomever way have subscribed to regular 
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meetings or dubs, and have taken any oath, althoygh he thereht/ 
signed his capital sentence with his own haml, yet his Majesty old 
of clemency condemns him only to perpetual lianishment and con^ 
JiscationJ * " On being banished, they delivered to the tribunal 
this declaration : ** In conformity with the royal enactment an- 
nexed in the acts of the grand criminal court, I hereby pledge my- 
self by my signature, and bhid myself by oaih^ on peril being 
lawfully put to death as an outlaw and enemy oj Hhe crown, in case 
of my contravention, with impunity to every one who shall kill me, 
to transport myself forthwith, but of this city,* and remcrve to a 
distance from the royal dominions It happened that some after 
having delivered this bond, were tried again and condemned to 
death. The law conclude — judges ought to recommend to 
royal mercy such individuals as had lent their services to the republic 
for the support of their jamilies, provided they should be indicted 
of no one of the aforesaid actsJ^ On the motion of Guidobaldi, 
oneofks new members^ the Junta determined that, instead of 
paying the executioner by the head according to custom, it 
would be more economical to give him a gross sum in advance, 
and engage his service for a twelvemonth. 

No feeling so powerfully disposes men to resign themselves to 
death, as that of the loss of all hope of obtaining justice on 
earth. Some, in the belief that they shall elsewhere find a more 
equitable judge ; others, in the certainty of an uninterrupted re-, 
pose, oppose courage to oppression, indulging (perhaps reason- 
ably) the expectation of preventing the present gratification, and 
exasperating the succeeding rembrse of their enemies. For, the 
Neapolitans, endowed as they are by nature with a restless and 
ardent imagination, poor and rich, learned and illiterate, scep- 
tics, and churchmen (both the conscientious and the profligate), 
old men enfeebled by age, and females warm with youthful 
prospects of a life of enjoyment, almost all ascended the scaffold 
with equal serenity. Heonora Fonseca, condemned for her 
writings, said to those who were to suflFar with her, on their way 
to the place of execution, " that, calling to mind her relations, 
shie regretted having received more of a literary education than 
was conducive to the welfare of families.” — Nevertheless,” 
she added, ‘‘ as the fruit of my studies, I have learned not to 
set too high a value on life f and she ascended the scaffold, 
pronouncing with feminine pride : 

“ Audet viris concurrere virgo.” 

Cirillo, an eminent physician, who for many years had attended 


* In the Indian: •‘^(^/raWaredaqucstacittk.” 
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the Queen, and the English ambassador, on being in the name 
of Sir William Hamilton, and Lord Nelson, assured of mercy if 
he asked his Majesty’s pardon, answered tlie King’s attorney, 

Tell them that I pity them all.” Italy lost at that time several 
individuals who had grown grey in the diffusion of science; and 
almost all the promising youth : among others,Vincenzo Russo, the 
most eloquent, and most virtuous of his countrymen. He flattered 
himself with the (idea of bringing to a state of perfection, beings 
perishable by natuie, and inhabitants of ^ globe subject to peri- 
odical revolutions, where reprofluction springs from destruction : 
and this very error of superior minds the more evidently displays 
our common imbecility. 

The generous portion of the nobility 4hen also perished, cut off 
in the flower of their hopes : for although the fathers had enslaved 
themselves by their indolence', ‘’the children were taught by the 
late calamities of their coimtry that by the use of arms, and the 
participation in administering public affairs, the aristocracy of a 
nation can alone hope to oppose both domestic and foreign des- 
potism. The lower classes throughout the rest of Italy still re- 
member their liberties by traditions preserved even in their public 
buildings and churches ; and the overthrow of their govern- 
ments inspired them with the desire (which has been, and will 
be long the only cwse of their animosities and coasequent 
slavery) that all their cities should become again so many free 
states. The Lazzaroni alone had never heard of popular rights, 
except against the holy inquisition, which not even Philip tlie 
Second could establish at Naples. Their climate prevents them 
from feeling many wants, and gives them the means of satis- 
fying them with little labour. Idleness maintains them in su- 
perstition and vice, inducing them to plunge desperately into 
commotions, and to withdraw from them as suddenly from love 
of inaction. They vtere most happy under an absolute govern- 
ment, which every where is more prone to punish the public 
virtues of the highest, than the crimes of its lowest subjects. 
Some of the writers of th» time have registered the number, 
others, the names of the condemned ; and though they do not 
always agree, it appears that there was scarcely a noble house 
whicii had not beheld the public sale of a part of its property, 
and tibte execution or banishment of at least one of its members. 
Of nine families there remained none but the children and 
women. In two more, only the old men survived, and iheir 
race is now extinct. Those bishop^, who, in the old disputes 
between their sovereigns and the see of Rome, had supported 
the royal oause,*and, after the King fled, exhorted the people 
to submit peaceably to the dispositions of Providence, were 
by the opposite principles of tte church and the court, tried, 
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and condemned to different punishments, and two of them 
•executed as guilty of treason, both against the pope's supremacy, 
and the legitimacy of the monarch. Two brothers, one fifteen, 
the other twelve years old, were also condemned to death ; and 
upon the entreaties of their mother, the king's attorney told 
her that he could spare one of them, and bade her choose — ^she 
did not choose. He was a Sicilian, named Speziale, filling at 
once the offices of chief justice and public accuser, and was a 
man endowed with such a power of dissimulation, that whenever 
he could not elicit any evidence#at the bar, he invited the prisoners 
into his private chambers, shed tears for their sufferings, pro- 
tested before the Almighty that he accepted that place in order to 
save some of them — complained of the cruelty of the Queen — 
offered them means of escape ; and if, trusting to human sym- 
pathy, they disclosed their opinions and feelings, he answered : 

“ You have said too much, and unhappily for both of us, tlie law 
ought to be fully executed/’ — Some were strangled in the sub- 
terraneous dungeons, with friars about them, to learn under pre- 
tence of confession, the name and abode of their accomplices. 
Many suffered sentence to be pronounced without attempting a 
defence, lest they should commit their relations : others refused 
to answer the interrogatories of the judges ; and Manthone, war 
minister of the republic, being provoked a^ insulted by tliem, 
uttered only these words — Flo capitolatoJ^ 

The first man executed, two montlis before the establishment 
of the grand criminal court, and even before the arrival of the 
King, was Prince Francesco Caracciolo, admiral of the Neapoli- 
tan navy, who, by seventy years of active life, had kept oft* the 
torpor under which Italian patricians are apt to languish ; and to 
the experience of his profession, he added the acquirements of a 
man of science. He had, at first, followed the court to Sicily, 
and returned to Naples with the King'sf permission, who 
cautioned him not to mix in the affairs of the republic. Yet he 
conceived himself bound to resume the ccmamand of a flotilla of 
gun-boats, the only remains of the shijps of war, lest the French 
should put into it officers of their own nation; and when the 
Allies attacked Naples, he attempted to drive out the British 
squadron from the island of Procida. A price was put upon 
his head, and he was carried before Nelson, who directed a court 
martial to proceed summarily, and report to him what punish- 
ment the prisoner ought to suffer."* Count Thurn, who had , 
formerly burned the Neapolitan navy, was one of those foreign 
adventurers intriguing for the fhvours of princes, and everywhere 
jealous of native merit ; and although the prisoner alleged 


* Lord Nelson’s first order Thurn, June 1 7 g®*,. 
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Thiirn was his known enemy, it was he who assembled the court- 
martial of Neapolitan officers on board the flag-ship of Lord* 
Nelson, and was appointed its president. The bearer of the 
sentence found the English admiral seated in his cabin, between 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and hearing that Caracciolo 
had been condemned to banishment and confiscation, he ordered 
the sentence to be revised : thejjunishment being then commuted 
to perpetual imprisonment, he desired them to revise it again. 
This is the statement of two naval officers, who, although then at 
Naples, were not ocular witneeser ; the only historian by whom 
this transaction is related with impartiality, has made use of such 
cautious expressions in this place’**', that I can neither admit nor 
reject the circumstance of the revision of the two sentences. The 
trial began at ten o’clock in tljie morning, and Nelson soon after 
noon signed the sentence, andordered the criminal to be hanged + ; 
who, dreading rather the manner of his death, than the end of 
his life, demanded to be shot as an officer, or beheaded accord- 
ing to the privileges of his forefathers. The English admiral 
answered, “ That he had no right to interfere in a judgment fairly 
pronounced by the officers of the country.” 

After these words he walked up and down, agitated and silent ; 
and while he apparently tried to hush in his breast the presenti- 
ment of the Stain ii^cted on his reputation. Lady Hamilton was 
present at the execution. The Italian sailor who was ordered to pass 
the rope round the neck of the admiral, hesitated and bent forward 
as if desirous to kiss his hand. Let me die alone,” said Caracciolo, 
and, while he expired, Lady Hamilton wiped her eyes. Her en- 
dowments, both physical and intellectual, had urged her to struggle 
from her very infancy to rise by means of those expedients to which 
every individual must inevitably have recourse whose ambition 
is infinitely above his circumstances. She had been at first 
a menial servant lin London ; next a wandering ^irl, lost to 
virtue : at last, devoid of shame, she letit the admirable beau- 
ties of her person as a model to academies of painters, until she 
became the concubine of a young military man ; and was no 
sooner raised from penury, than she gave a loose to that indis- 
cretion which afterwards brought her, through anguish, luxury, 
and contempt, into the grave, in the same helpless indigence in 
which she was born. Her lover, distressed with debt, sold her 
to Sir William Hamilton, a man far advanced in years, and am- 
bassador at Naples ; he was an enthusiast in the fine arts, of 


* “ Sir William and Lady Hamilton wcreln the ship ; but Nelson, it is affirmed, 
saw no one, CJtccpt his own officers.*’ Southey’s Life of Nelson, an. 1790— J< is affinntd 
in Harrison’s Memoirs of Nelson, “ written under Lady Hamilton’s eye at Merton.”— 
foote’s Vindication, page 72. 

t Lord Nelson’s second order to Commodore Count Thurn, June 29th, 1799, 
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whjch, by the elegance of ^ her taste, and her long intercourse 
‘ with painters and sculptors, she had gathered a correct know- 
ledge ; so that, by flattering his taste, irritating his affection, 
threatening to part with him out of regal'd for his character, and 
affecting to be pursued by the advances of an illustrious per^ 
sonage, she succeeded in be(ioming at once the wedded wife, 
and the most useful assistant of J:he British ambassador. She 
ingratiated herself with the Queen, by the nature and violence 
of those indulgencies which in the lowest a^nd highest -ranks 
are alike irritated by absolute •want and reckless promsion ; and 
ungovemed by the fear of public opinion, the character and 
morals of both were closely assimilated. The most private 
correspondence of the King was betrayed, and sent dVer to the 
British ministers. Not being educated with a due Sense of 
honour, Lady Hamilton conceived* iierself bound to sacrifice it, 
not only to the policy of her husband^s employers, but also to 
the gratification of all the passions of a scandalous court. She 
was believed (and perhaps not unjustly) to be an adulterous 
wife ; for the delight of bloodshed does not tempt the weaker 
sex, without the utter corruption of the two best instincts of 
our nature, modesty and sympathy, with which women seerft to 
be liberally endowed, in order that, by becoming tender wives 
and mothers, they might soften the ferocitj^of men. Lady Ha- 
milton did not quit tne vessel till she saw Caracciolo hanged ; 
she sent twice to know when he was to be taken down from 
the fore-yard-arm ; she went again in a barge at the approach 
of night to see him thrown into the sea; then slie wrote to as- 
sure the Queen'' that even the remains of her Majesty’s enemy 
were no more to be seen." Thirteen days afterwards the King 
walking on the deck With Nelson, exclaimed suddenly, with a 
yell of horror, " VieniViener — ^The old man’s corpse, erect breast- 
high above the waves, was seen floating towards the ship ; the 
shot which had been* attached to the feet for the purpose of 
sinking it, not being sufficiently heavy. Two sailors, without 
any person having ventured eitW tp approve or to reprimand 
them, picked up their admiral’s corpse, ana carried it to a church 
for interment. 

Perhaps I deceive myself ; but I conceive that great men in 
their public capacity, whatever be their virtues or vices, are 
more than is generally imagined under the irresistible impulse of 
past fvents unknown to memselves, and that they are equally 
blind to the consequences which are to follow. When the 
silently increasing corruptioif of many generations has collectedi 
itself till it is ready to burst in a torrent on the heads of 
terity, every social compact is violated, and force t^ing 
place of justice, engenoers sudden convulsions. This in,^ 
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fact, the case of Europe at the end of the eighteenth century.. — 
The spirits of men bewilder themselves more rapidly in the ’ 
violent imitation between the hope and fear of change; the^ 
astonishment caused by unforeseen effects hides their causes' 
from observation : every one feels that tranquillity can return 
only with justice ; every one sees it according to his own (pinion, 
interest, and passions ; and evety one knows that no law can be 
established but hj' force. Then follows the conflict of opposing 
forces : the utilily of the permanent end seems to justify the 
iniquity of the temporary means ; uid while all must have recourse 
alike to violence, the wisestplay the fool, and the most magnani- 
mous seek in vain to escape the contagion of crime. The or^n 
of Nelsotfs misfortune was the right assumed by the Belligerent 
powers, ■ of interfering by dictation in the domestic government of 
foreign states. And since this practice is now adopted as the 
basis of the international law of Europe, and it is about to be put 
in full execution, it was perhaps necessary to dwell on the con- 
sequences which twenty years ago it has produced at Naples. 
This interference was, before the French revolution, limited to the 
assisting the sovereign or the people, in their mutual differences, 
by diplomacy and machinations ; and did not extend to the dic- 
tating or breaking of covenants between the prince and the nation. 
It is impossible but that his utter ignorance of tlie country and his 
prejudice in favour of the factions for which he is interested, must 
drive every foreign officer to the commission of acts of injustice ; 
and he perpetrates them with so much more violence, as he acts upon 
a plan adopted by his own government, indifferent alike to the good 
or bad fortune of a country which it has no pretension to keep by the 
right of conquest. Captain Troubridge was astonished that the 
Neapolitan people had no idea of any thing but revenge, without 
perceiving tW the lust of revenge of the Queen and ner foreign 
courtiers was countenanced Iw the British forces. Other females, 
bred in prostitution, have infiuenced the (^aracter of other great 
men; but Lady Hamilton would never have tarnished the 
memory of Nelson with th^ blood of so many innocents uselessly 
shed, if, at the time he was acquainted with her, she had not 
been the wife of an English ambassador. 
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KORNEH. 

Charles Theodore Korner was bom at Dresden oti the 23rd 
of September, 1791. His fatiier^was Judge of Appeals for the 
Electorate of Saxony, and his mother, daught^ to Mr. Stock, a 
respectable artist of JLeipsic, now deceased. He was so weak and 
sickly during his earlier years, that.it became necessaiy to pay the 
greatest attention to the state of his health, and to avoid precipi- 
tating the process of his education. He therefore passed tne 
greater part of nis time in the open air; either in a neighbouring 
garden along with boys of his own age, or, during the summer- 
months, in a vineyard with his parents and sister. With many 
branches of instruction he became acquainted later than most other 
youths, not being of the number of those children who flatter the 
vanity of their parents by the display of premature talent. He 
gave, however, even in the years of childhora, manifest indications 
of tenderness of heart, combined with firmness of purpojie,— of 
stedfast attachment tq those who had gained his affections, and of 
a fancy easy to be excited. As his he^th improved, the powers of 
his mind began to develqpe themselves. It was a difficult matter 
to Command his attention ; but, when it was once fixed, he was 
found very quick of apprehension. He had less inclination and 
ability for the learning of languages, tlian for the study of history, 
political and natural, and of uie mathematics. His constant anti- 
pathy to the French language became the more remarkable, in 
proportion as he made greater advances in other tongues both an- 
cient and modern. 

From being habituated to a variety of gymnastic exercises during 
his earlier years, he acquired strength and agility of body, and 
passed for a lively dancer, a courageous horseman, an expert swim- 
iner, and, above all, a dextrous fencer^ , His eyes, ears, and 
hands, partook of the same happy organization, and his external 
senses were constantly exercised by the activity of his mind. Mean- 
while his intellect was proportionably cultivated, and he made con- 
siderable advances, not only in the delineation of mathematical 
figures, but in landscape-painting. In the study of music, J)is 
tments were developed in a higher degree. He had already made 
some progress on the violin, when the guitar more strongly attracted 
his attention, of which instrument he ever continued to be fond. 
With his cittern upon his arm, he indulged in the idea of being 
^n«|)orted back to the times of the Troubadours. lie was 
cseatful ih the composition of many little pieces for this instrument, 
as well as the voice; and his execution was correct and aifl- ^ 
mated. For poet^, however, he w^s destined to feel a predcna^nilill^ 
VOL. I. NO. T. F 
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bias from his teiiderest years. But his father ^nsidered it a d4ty 
to tolerate rather than encoura^ the first ‘poetical attempts of his 
son. lie entertained too high an idea of the art, not to watch 
with peculiar care, lest that which might be only a mere propensity 
should be mistaken for genuine talent 

Schiller and Goethe were the favourite poets in the house of 
K6r^)cr^s parents, and the ballads of the Ibrmer were in all proba- 
bility the first poetical compoalions which he had an opportunity 
of reading. 

About the middle of his seveOte^th year, he quitted his father's 
house, and studied partly at the Cross-school at Dresden, and 
partly under private tutors. Among these was Dippold, after- 
wards the histonan, who died too early for the interests of science, 
in the enjoyment of a professorship at Dantzic. 

The art of raining happened to attract Kbrner's youthful atten- 
tion, and in the summer of 1808 he commenced the study at Frey- 
berg under very favourable circumstances. Werner, intendant of 
mines, was a friend of his father's, and treated the son with peculiar 
kindness. Of the other teachers. Professor Lampadius was very 
attentive to him. He met with a flattering reception from the 
mos*l res})ectal)Ie families, and his habit of contracting an ac- 
quaintance with such young men as interested him, proved of 
advantage there : for, just at that time, there was an assemblage of 
highly-gifted and well-educated young chemists and mineralogists 
at the Mining Academy in that town. 

At first Kbrner pursued the practical part of his profession with 
great ardour : he shunned no toil, and speedily familiarized himself 
with the peculiarities of a miner's life. This he depicts with the most 
glowing colours, in the poems which he composed about that 
period. By degrees, the pleasing ideas which ne had cherished 
yielded to a less attractive reality; and the more powerful incentives, 
which the auxiliary sciences to mining, presented, seduced him from 
the practical part.^ He now occupied himself chiefly witly miner- 
alogy and chemistry, collected fossils, explored the mountainous 
regions in the neighbourhood, drew diagrams, and made chemical 
experiments: Werner and Lampadius beheld with satisfaction the 
progress of their pupil. 

Dresden is but a short distance from Fr^berg, and thus he was 
frequently able to share in the festivities of his family. ^ The ed J- 
catiou (rf^the daughter of a deceased friend, Mr. Kunze of Leipsic, 
had been entrust^ to his father, and K5mer thus obtained a^second 
sister* His presence, of course, could not he dispensed with, pn the 
cele]^ati(m of her nuptials, which were solemnized with a Mr. Von 
Finsiedel of Gnandstein ; and the ceremony, which took place at 
Leipsic, was, aftet the old fashion, attended with all those mirthful 
accompaniments which are tempered to the joyCus hours of yonth, 
^te account of the port's IWh m«n which we sketch this aliridgie- 
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ment, was written by hia father, who dwells with complacency on 
the invitation which his son received to pass some days at the 
Duchess of Courland's at Lobichau, near Altenburg, and on the 
intimacy of his own family with die afbresud Ducliess. — If is added 
that young Korner, as godson of her Grace, received what in 
German is called splendid, but what in plain English we should 
^ call useful presents, for the purpose of prosecuting his studies. 

In the summer of 18009 ne undertooK a touP into Upper Lusa- 
tia, which, though accomplished on foot, was.the menns of intro> 
duoing him, according to his fSnd*father‘’s account, to the particular 
notice of a great many illustrious German Counts, whose names 
are too little known to us to trouble our readers with repeating 
them. What is much more interesting in the history of the.youth, 
he became, from this period, deeply ingrossed with strong and de- 
terminate feelings of religion. ^^iLiittle,’' says his paternal bio- 
grapher, “ would any one have suspected, from his exterior ap- 
pearance, that the idea of a Pocket-bwk for Christians should have 
originated with him.*” In Germany, we suppose, this is meant ;* for 
the Christian Lady'^s Pocket-book, an idea not materially different 
from Kdrner’s, has long been sold, for two shillings a number, in 
England. 

Kdmer’s academic career at Freyberg terminated in the summer 
of 1810 and he was at first desirous to continue his studies at Tu- 
bingen, principally with the view of attending Kielmeyer. Some 
time after, however, he decided in favour of tlie newly established 
college of Berlin, which offered a combination of advantages for 
the forthcrance of his scientific pursuits. Nor was Leipsic to be 
entirely neglected, as being the oirth-place of his father, the re- 
sidence of many of his fnends and relatives, and provided with 
well-qualified teachers in the several branches of his studies. As 
the lectures at Freyberg terminated too late to allow of his attend- 
ing the commencement of die summer course at Leipsic, he de- 
voted tlie intermediate time to travelling. 

The evening amusements at Lbbichau (Consisted partly of extem- 
porary essays in com^isition. A ladj,of talent, in the train of the 
lluchess of Courland, a physician, and an artist, were Komer's 
associates in furnishing the Tea-table Contributions;^ which 
were only intended to be circulated, in inanuscmt, among the 
biembers of the society. It was at this time that Korner first ap- 
peared before the world in the character of an author, by causing 
a collation of his poems to be printed, under the title of Buds.^ 
He studied lustory and philosophy wiUi assiduity ; devoted severe 
hours of the day to anatomy; became a member of an cestbatic 
somety, and of the Macaria, an association instituted for die 
vutitm of the mind, as well as for social recreation ; establWieil a 
pCMiHic club ; was a welcome guest in the houses of the * 

md WHS, attheeame time, esteemed M kind compai^ion in tfe^e ei^)e 
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of lively youths, who were not subjected to the trammels of a citi- 
zen’s life. It may be easily conceived that, in opposing those who 
endeavoured to curb him, he allowed of no infringement upon his 
honour — that his zeal, in behalf of‘his friends, was unbounded, and 
that he did not always submit to the dictation of the higher autho- 
rities of the college. 

In Berlin, where he arrived abcflit the Easter of 1811, he devoted 
himself to lectures on philosophy and history. His studies 
were, however, interrupted by tertian ague, which attacked him 
in the beginning of May, and continued for several weeks, during 
which, a succession of relapses left him much debilitated. A jour- 
ney being recommended, he passed a month at Carlsbad with his 
parents ; after which, lie was desirous to proceed to the parts about 
the Rhine, and to Heidelberg. But his father was hostile to the 
spirit which then prcdominated*m most of the German universities, 
and felt anxious to guard his son from the danger of such connec- 
tions. His father also expected great advantages to accrue from a 
residence at Vienna, on many accounts. Besides a residence in the 
capital, he reckoned largely upon the intimacy of the Prussian mi- 
nister, and the ambassador William Von Humboldt, with whom he 
liad been closely connected for several years. He hoped much, for 
his son, from the celebrated scholar Frederick Schlegel, on account 
of their former friendship. 

With August 1811, being the time of Kbrner’s arrival at Vien- 
na, commenced that period of his existence which decided his fu- 
ture fate. Here he found himself in a new world, in the prime of 
youth, enjoying the happiest slate of mind. Without neglecting 
the advantages of cultivated society, or renouncing its iwbler en- 
joyments, as they occurred, he devoted the greater pai’t of the day 
to serious studies. He now indulged Iiis propensity for poetry; 
knowing that, even if he were reduced to extremities, the informa- 
tion he had acquired at Freyberg would assure tohiman independent 
subsistence. The object of liis father was, that he should aspire to 
the formation of an illustrious character; for such only did he con- 
sider qualified to exert the privileges of a poet. Kdrner also was 
Bware of the necessity he was under of gaining a knowledge of his- 
tory, and of learning the ancient and modern languages. The 
former study presented a strong collateral inducement — the amass- 
ing of materials for dramatic composition. 

His first productions, “ The Bride” and “ The Green Domino,” 
consisting or only one act each, and written in Alexandrines, were 
performed at Vienna in January 1812, with much applause. ‘^The 
' WatdiTOatt,”a force, succeeded. Kdrner now turned his attention to 
tr^cal and impassioned subjects. A tale, by Heniy Von Kleist, was, 
with some alterations, wrought into a drama, of three acts, entitled 
/^ Toni;” and,; shortly after, he composed a tragedy, in one act, 
called The ]^piatio*n.” tie now omsidered himself qualified to 
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venture on draniatiaing the story of Ztiny,’’ die Hungarian Le- 
onidas. ‘‘ Hedwig,**’ a very gloomy drama, and “ Hosamond,” a 
tragedy, founded on English history, followed next in order. The 
last of his first-rate theatrical works was “ Joseph Heidrich,” the 
plot of which was an incident of rc‘al life — the sacrifice of a brave 
Austrian subaltern, who devoted himself to death for his lieutenant. 
In the intervals between these comp)sitions, he found leisure for 
the production of three comic pieces : “ The Ccfusin from Bremen,’’ 
‘‘ Tne Serjeant,” and Tlve Qoverness besides two operas, 
The Fisherman’s Daughter, or Hate and Love,” and The 
Four Years’ Post” (the jnots of which were borrowed from some 
little poems) ; and an opera, The Miners,” which he had begun at 
an earlier period. One part of an opera, “ The llcturn of Ulys- 
ses,” which he had destined for Begtnoven, was also finished; and 
the plans of other greater and lesser pieces already formed. The 
sliort ^ace of fifteen months would have been by no means suffi- 
cient lor the production of so many works, had he not become 
master of an easy versification, acquired by early and constant prac- 
tice. The search after historical materials, and the designing of 
the plot, always cost him the most time. For the execution ^f an 
extensive work he re(|uired only a few weeks; utter seclusion, 
however, and imintcrmitted exertions, were indispensable. A sum- 
mer retreat which he chose at Doblingen, an agreeable village near 
Vienna, was well suited for his purpose. 

His productions were, in general, as favourably received as he 
could possibly have desired ; but the public »approbatum was most 
strongly testified on the first representation of Zriny.” The poet 
was called for, which is, in Vienna, a very rare occurrence. The 
commendation also of individual critics was very encouraging to 
him ; and especially that of Goethe, which reached him f rom a re- 
mote quai’tcr, and under whose direction, “ The Bride,” ‘‘ The 
Green Domino,” and “ The Expiation,” were got up witli particu- 
lar care, and very favourably received at Weimar. 

Vienna fully realized all the expectations whicli both the father and 
son had formed of it, and even far exceeded them. The charms with 
which he was environed, and the treasures of art which this capital 
containkl^ occasioned to young Kdrncr a diversity of enjoyment. 
The gay world, by which he was surrounded, and in which he 
soon &urid himself quite at home, contributed to increase his hap- 
piness. Far, however, from relaxing through indulgence, his act- 
ive nrind only received thereby additional incentives to exertion. 
He owed much, not only to his intimacy with Humboldt and 
Schlegel, but also to his intercourse with the literary charn^fe V 
who ^equented the houses of the well-known and admired poci^^ 
JPichler, and Madam Von Pereira. i j , 

tfeut it was love that chiefly preserved him from being led ^tray 
J>y iht ^iurehients of capital, at an |g« ton wiled thp 
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buoyancy of youth is at its height. An amiable young woman, in 
a refined rank of society, attracted him by her charms, both per- 
sonal and intellectual. His parents came to Vienna, and approved 
the object of their son’s choice. 

In all Germany there is but one post which, by securing to a 
poet independence, allows him full field for the exercise of his 
talent ; and this fj^ll to the share of young Kbrner. His appoint- 
ment of Court Dramatist at Vienna was a result of the approbation 
with which the public had received this dramatic productions, espe- 
cially ZTiny.” 

Komer liacl, for some time, formed the resolution of becoming a 
soldier, to fight for the deliverance of Germany : when, therefore, 
the Prussian proclamation was issued, nothing could induce him to 
abandon his purpose. He left.Vienna on the 15th of March, 1813, 
strongly recommended to several distinguished individuals in the 
Prussian army. At the time of his arrival at Breslau, Major Von 
Liitzow was there, raising the free-corps, called after his name. At 
his invitation, many youuis and men of cultivated minds flocked to 
his head-quarters, and Komer added himself to their number on 
the 19th of March, in the above year. A few days after his en- 
I’olmcnt, Lutzow’s free corps was solemnly consecrat^, in a village 
church, not far from Zobten. The following passage, on the suT^ 
ject, occurs in Korncr’s letters : — 

“ After a hymn had been sung (a choral song which Kbrner had him- 
self composed), the minister of the place, Peters hy name, delivered an 
energetic and comprehensive discourse — no eye remained unmoistened. 
After this, lie tendered to us the oath, that we would spare neither our 
blood nor possessions in fighting for the cause of humanity, of our coun- 
try, and of our religion, and tliat we w^ould go forward cheerfully to 
meet victory or death — We swore I He then sunk upon his knees, and 
prayed God to bestow a blessing upon his own warriors. By heaven, 
it was a moment in which every breast burned with the desire of a death 
so hallowed — every heart throbbed with the devodon of a hero. The 
war-oath, dictated with gravity, and repeated by all over the swords of 
the officers, and the hymn, “ Our God is a strong hold,” &c. made an 
end of this noble solemnity.” 

To such hardships as the infantry service would bring with it 
Earner was sufficiently inured by his mineralogical excursions, 
and he had also prepa^ himself for it by the practice of shooting. 
He d^ottd himself, with ardour, to the scrupulous performance of 
his duty. ^ When it was required, he shunned no danger, nor per- 
sonal sacnfice ; and, in gay society, his presence always heightened 
the enjt^ent^ owing to hjis good-humoUr ami sodal talents. In 
letters and pc^s winch he wrote a^ut tiii^ lime, there occur fre- 
quent indicalkms of a presentiment of approaching death, which, 
lidwever, apffear^d U) shed no gloom pter his mind ; but, wid^ a 
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free and coiu^ageou 9 apirks he undertook ev^y enterprise vrhich 
the moment presented, or his duties required of him. 

In bis leisure hours he employed himself principally in the com- 
position of warlike sonp. He expected much from their musiecd 
effect ; and several of his fueces received their metrical form in 
adaptation to certain simple and energetic melodies, with which he 
had been particularly taken. ^ 

Shcwrtly after his joining the corps, the place of first yoger 
became vacant, and the voices of. his brothcr^in-arms appointed 
him to fill it up. He escorted Major Von Petersdorf, wno com- 
manded the infantry of the corps, on an expedition ; and received 
orders to invite the Saxons to a participation in the approaching 
struggle. This journey brought him to Dresden a week oefore the 
free corps entered it. Here he Bavb^hose belonging to him few the 
last time, and received the paternal benediction on bis under- 
taking.^ 

Major Von R(ider, a friend of his father’s in the service erf the 
King of Prussia, who afterwards fell at Culm, wjiile leading on hip 
battalion, happened to be then stationed at the head-quarters of 
General Von AVinzingerode. He was very desirous of hawing 
Kurner with him ; but the latter remained constant to his earlier 
attachments, and followed Lutzow’s corps to Leipsic, where on the 
y4th of April he was, by the voice of his comrades, promoted tp 
the rank of lieutenant. 

His corps now became strong, and was employed against the 
rear of the hostile army, that they might embarrass its operations. 
An attempt was made by Major Von Lutzow, on the 26th of 
April, to press on by Scopau across the Saal towards the Harz; 
but scarcely had they passed the river, when they learned that a 
body of French troops, under the Vice-King, was moving into tliat 
part of the country which the free corps would have been 
obliged to traverse before they reached their destination. The 
only means, therefore, of fulfilling their instructions, which lay open 
to them, appeared to be to approach sotne of the allied regiments 
which were posted lower down on the fight bank of the Elbe, and 
either to act in concert with them, or, employing their station as a 
point dappuiy to lend their assistance to such inhabitants of North 
Germany, as were ready to throw off a foreign yoke. 

Mmor Von Lutzow led his troops tbrou^ Dessau, Zerbst, and 
Havelberg, into the country about Lenzen. From this place, con- 
ducted by General Count Von Wdilmoden, they crossed tne Elbe ^ 
attack the enemy^ who were posted to the north-west of Danneto|^i 
This attack took place on the 12th of May^ at the Gdhrde, 
sham engagement ensued. The French were driven back, ana tSe 
aatitt^nta aucoeeded in thw attempt. The General, 

it .bHter not to follow up the advantage be badgaipea, 
Miyor Von Liitzoii^ was debarred at the mome^ fiam aceombr 
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pHshing his intention of galling the enemy, who were in the rear of 
the Gcnorafs troops. 

About this time the infantry of Liitzow’s corps remained in- 
active, whicli circumstance was particularlj^ irksofne to Kbmer, wlio 
gave vent to his feelings on the occasion in a poem which occurs in 
the Lyre and Sword.” But ,his energies were soon called into 
action. On the ^th of May, he followed the cavalry to Stendal, 
as a member of the commission chosen by the Commander-in-chief 
to engage the civil authorities of •Westphalia to co-operate in the 
active oQect of military organization ; and he learned on the 28th of 
May, while engaged m this service, that Major Von Liitzow was 
determined upon making an incursion into Thuringia on the fol- 
lowing morning. Korner earnestly solicited permission to accom- 
pany him, offering to sen^e in the cavalry. His request was granted, 
and the Major nominated him his adjutant, from the regard he 
entertained for him, and the pleasure he derived from his society. 

Their march continued lor ten days, through Halbcrstlidt, 
Eislebcn, Biittsfadt, and Schlaitz, to Plauen, not without some 
danger, as the enemy’s corps were dispersed in every direction, 
but ‘also not without satisfactory results. Information was collected, 
military stores captured, and expresses taken, who were charged 
with letters of importance. This bold conduct excited attention, 
and irritated the enemy. An order was in consequence issued by 
the French Emperor, that of all those who had taken part in 
this hazardous enterprise not a man was to be spared, that the 
example of their fate might deter others. 

^VniIe at Plauen, Major Von Liitzow had received what he 
considered official intelligence of an armistice. Not expecting to 
encounter any impediments, he chose the shortest road to join the 
infantry of his corps, having received from the hostile commanders 
the most positive assurances of the safety of his attempt ; and he 
marched without molestation along the highway as far as Kitzen, a 
village in the vicinity of Leipsic. Here ne was surprised to find 
himself surrounded by a numerous band of the enemy, who ma- 
nifested hostile intentions. Itbrner was sent forward to demand an 
explanation. Instead, however, of vouchsafing an answer, one of 
the leaders of the opposite party struck at him ; and the attack was 
made on all sides in the twilight, upontliree squadrons ofLutzow’s 
cavaliy, before they had time to draw a sabre. 

The first stroke, which Korner could not ward off, as be had^ in 
the dtischarge of his duty, approached the hostile leader without 
drawing his weapon, wounded him severely m the head ; a second 
which he received was but slight He fell backwai^, but imme- 
diately recovered himself, and his horse conveyed him safely into 
the nearest Here he was endeaevounng to bind up his 

wounds, with tlto ^assistance of one of his comrades, when he 
decried atrpop of ihe pui^ihg enemy riding up towards him. 
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His presence of mind did not desert him, but he shouted into 
the depth of the wood, with a strong voice, Fourtli squadron, 
advance !” The enemy stopped short — drew back — and left him 
time to bury himself deeper in the thicket. 

The pain of his wound was violent, — his strength began to fail, 
and all hope of escape was nearly extinguished. ^ He heard from 
time to time the enemy still in "pursuit, who were exploring the 
wood at no great distance from him. He afterwards fell asleep, — 
and, upon awaking next mo^nin^, found two peasants standing 
beside him, who proffered their assistance. For this timely succour, 
he was indebted to certain of his comrades, who, while making 
their escape through the wood on the preceding night, had dis- 
covered the two countrymen by a watch-fire. These men, being 
interrogated by Liitzow’s horsemen as to their principles, were con- 
sidered deserving of‘ confidence, an3 were requested to assist in the 
removal of a wounded officer, who had plunged into the depths of 
the forest, and would certainly requite their services. They suc- 
ceeded ill discovering Korner ; he was already reduced to utter 
weakness from loss of blood. His deliverers procured him strength- 
ening cordials, and secretly conveyed him to the village of Great 
Zschocker through bye-paths, although it w'as occupied by a detach- 
ment of tlie enemy. A country surgeon of considerable abilitv bound 
up his wounds, and several or the inhabitants of the village who were 
well-affccted towards the German cause, rendered every assistance 
in their power ; nor was there a single traitor found among them, 
although the artillery of the enemy, who were in pursuit of Korner, 
and knew that he had with him a valuable money-chest, belonging 
to, Liitzow’s free corps, were not sparing of cither threats or pro- 
mises. From Great Zschocker he wrote to a friend at Lcipsic, who, 
with the most ready zeal, undertook to arrange every thing that 
could ensure his safety. 

Leipsic was at that time under the French yoke, and it was 
prohibited under a menace of severe punishment to harbour any 
of Liitzow’s cavalry. But Kbrner'’s frfends were not to be inti- 
midated by any danger. One of them was the owner of a garden, 
from which there was a communication with Great Zschocker, 

E artly by water, and partly by a foot-path, which was very little 
nown, and led immediately to the back-gate of the garden. I'his 
circumstance was taken advantage of, and Korner was. thus intro- 
duced,. secretly and in disguise, into the suburbs of Leipsic. He 
was^tbua alsQ enabled to save the chest qf money, which had been 
^committed to bis care, and which was re-conveyed to the corps 
the battle of Leipsic. Safe from discovery, he here rec^^^^ 
the wnaeassarv surgical assistance, and, after a confinement of 
days, became sufficiently recovered to quit the town, and *^ve 
hipaelf f]|;^r the painful anxi^i^ which, he endure^ 
who had vcntur^jtqdo so in^ch in 
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The state of iiis wounds, allowang him to make only short stages 
eveiy day, increased the danger of discovery^ in a country winch 
awarrned witli hostile troops. Under existing circumstances, Carlsr 
bad appeared the most eligible place of refuge. Ebmer had 
reason to expect a kind reception there; and a mode of conveyance 
was soon procured, which allowed him a sufficient number of 
resting-places on the road, and Purity during his - journey. At 
Carlsbad, Mrs. Elfisa Von Der Recke, wife to the chambenain of 
that name, attended him like amptl^er ; while Counsellor Sulzer of 
Ronneburg, fully supplied the place of physician, In healing his 
wounds, which had been much irritated by the fatigues of travelling. 
In the course of a fortnight, he was able to leave Carlsbad and 
cross Silesia to Berlin, where he had to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for returning to the ^station he had left before the ter^ 
mination of the armistice. 

Being completely cured, and equipped once more, he rejoined 
his brothers-in-arms. Llitzow''s frec-corps, with the Russo-German 
and Hanseatic legions, and some English auxiliaries, under General 
Von Wallmoden, were at this time stationed on the right bank of 
the Elbe, above Hamburgh. Davoust, who was quartered in tliat 
city with a considerable force, which had also received additional 
reinforcements from the Danes, was threatening all North Ger- 
many. On the 17th of August hostilities were renewed ; and Liit- 
55ow‘‘s corps, wliich was employed on the out-posts, was almost daily 
in ^tion. It was in die bivouack-hut at Biichen, on the Stecke- 
nitz, that he began, on diat day, to compose the war song “ Men 
and Boys;” which commences with the words The nation rises, 
and the storm breaks forth.” 

Major Von Liitzow appointed the 28th of August for an attack 
which he Intended to make on the rear of the enemy. In the even- 
ing, he reached a place where some provisions had been cooked for 
die use of the French. With these tne troops refreshed themselves, 
and then continued their march to a forest, not far from Rosenberg; 
there they secreted themselves, while waiting for a messenger, who 
was to bring information respecting some short paths leading to a 
camp of the enemy, pitched at the distance of about one German 
mile, which was badiy defended, and upon which they meditated 
an attack. In the mean time, some Cossacks, who were stationed 
upon an eminence for the purpose of spying, saw, about seven 
o'clock in the morning, a transport of ammunition and {Hpovisioiis 
approaohing, convoyed by two companies <rf infantry : these«lhey 
resolved to intercept, and succeeded. Major Von Liitaow ordered 
the Cossai^s, who consisted of a hundred mounted men, to make 
the attack in fiont; chose one half squadrcai to/all upon the ^emy 
in flank, and kept the other half inaedvey who were to cover Ins 
rear. He faiinsw^ led on the party who were to attack the flanks, 
Kbrner, as adjuMh^ riding be^de him. An .hour before this, while 
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they halted In the farest^ Komer composfid fais BwordUaemg,'^ the 
last poem he ever Mrrote. In the ^limmenng daim cf the momino 
of the S6th of Augast, he noted it down m his pockGl--hook, jmd 
was reading it out to a firiend, when the agnal for the cmaet wa^ 
given. 

The engi^gement^ook fdace on the road which leads firmn 6ad&> 
husch to Schwerin, near a wood, which lies about half a mile to the 
west of Rosenberg. The enemy were more ntunerems thu imd 
been expected ; but fled, after« a .short resistanoe^ over a narrow 
])lain into a neighbouring thicket, as the Cossacks had not been 
sufficiently expeditious to prevent them. Among those who were 
most brisk in the pursuit was Korner; and there he met that glo- 
rious death, which he had often anticipated in his poems with so 
much animation. 

The sharp-shooters, who had formed an ambush in the under- 
wood, poured from thence a heavy shower of balls upon the cavalry 
who were in pursuit. One of these, after first pareing through his 
horse’s neck, hit Korner in the belly, traversed his liver and spine, 
and deprived him at once of speech and consciousness. His fea- 
tures remained unaltered, and exhibited no traces of any panful 
sensation. Nothing was omitted which could possibly have tended 
to restore him ; but all was in vain. His friends carefully raised 
him from the ground. One of those who, while a continual fire 
was directed to this particular point, had hastened to his asristance, 
was Friesen; justly accounted one of the most brave, high- 
minded, and accomplished youths, that had taken part in this waiu 
fare. He followed Kiimer to the grave about half a year after. 
The combat, which, after this universal loss, was carried on in the 
most infuriate manner, was soon over. Liitzow’s cavalry bore 
down upon the enemy, who were among the brushwood ; and those 
who could not effect foeir escape, were shot, cut down, or taken 
prisoners. The victims of this day’s conflict merited a suitable in- 
terment : these were, in addition to Ebmer, Count Hardenberg, a 
promising and very prepossessing young man, and one of Liit- 
2 ow’s yagers. The mortal remains of the three fallen heroes were 
laid upon waggons, and conducted along, together with the prison- 
ers, with that which is denominated the transporUiolumn.^ 

Korner was interred under an oak, near a iiii!e*stone, situate 
upon the way which leads from Liibelow to Dreikrug, not far from 
the village of Wbbbeliii, which is about a German mile distant 
fronf Ludwigsluet He was ooiif^ned to the eardi by his brotbers- 
m^axms^Vith ^hom wBr% Amcm^the ftmds who ioined^ 
spnmd the turf tipon his^giwe ^was Von B^enhorst, anobleyou^ 
m the most varied accomplidinients : a few d^s after, he waa^ 
loited a dangerous postal the bsatle on the Gohrde. 
words, Ifottow thee!’’ he rushed upon the^eiiti»y,«iid^. 

fell j^ietued % many 
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The ground contiguous to the oak, together with a circular s{]^e 
which surrounds it, was, presented to Komer’s father by a German 
pruice, his Serene Highness the reigning Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. The grave is encompassed by a wall, is planted, and dis- 
tinguished by a monument of cast-iron. There also rejxise the 
mortal remains of the sister of the deceased, Emma Sophia Louisa: 
a silent grief for the loss of her Beloved brother consumed her vital 
powers, and allovffed her only life sufficient for finishing a portrait 
of him, and making a drawing of lys grave. 


IIICMAIIKS ON THE LIFE AND WEITINGS OF UGO FOSCOLO. 

W/TH the utmost dcference*for the high authority of the Schlc- 
gels, we adhere to the opinions of Gibbon and Voltaire — that we 
are indebted to Italy for the preservation of literature and the fine 
arts through the oarbarism and darkness of the middle ages. 
Tender as we would willingly be thought of the reputation of the 
Huns and Goths, and of those important and beneficial political 
consequences which attended their tempestuous career, we cannot 
persuade ourselves that respect for the monuments of art, and the 
works of sciemee and of learning, entered into their views of con- 
quest and spoil. If it be to Italy, then, that we owe the preserva- 
tion, we are doubly indebted to her for the revival of that spirit of 
literature, which has not only enlightened the nations of Europe, 
but still continues, with increasing power, to extend its influence 
over the remote regions of the eartli. 

When we reflect how much the literary character of our own 
country has tluis been moulded upon that of Italy, it will appear 
not a little strange, that the knowledge and admiration displayed 
by our early English poets for die revivers of learning in Itmy, 
should afterwards have sunk into indiff*erence and contempt, and 
finally become nearly extinct. But Italy has at last resumed her 
former intellectual ascendancy, and the honours due to her genius 
in the estimation of surrounding nations ; nor do her living offspring 
forfeit the high character, the pride and rich inheritance of their 
fathers. The names of Canova, Parini, Monti, and Ugo Foscolo, 
are. worthy to live in the recollections of a future age, luce some of 
their great predecessors in our own. 

Panni is replanted as die indmate friend of Ugo Foscolo^ who 
describes their interviews in early life, and conversations, expressive 
of the mdignant ooimons and feelings of youthful patriotism on 
the oppresse4. conmdon of their country ; and dien, with the 
warmth and ^^usiasm of a poetic spirit^ he proceeds to blend ids 
own existence with the histmry of a partly real and 

imaginary charaetcir. Such is the origin of Le UJtime Lettere 
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di. Jacopo Ortis;'’" but how far he has in fact identified himself 
with the feelings and fortunes of his hero, is to be gathered, in part, 
from his own prefatory avowal, and in part from what is known or 
rumoured respecting his singular and adventurous life — no less 
chequered and uncertain, nor less interesting, than timt of the wild 
and eccentric Alfieri. Like him, in the ebullition of youth, he 
professed strong political opinion^ though born under a despotic 
government, tliat of Venice, — like him too, he aljandoned it in de^ 
spair, to seek for peace and freedom in a foreign clime. 

It is surprising how few notices* we have received of such dia- 
racters until witliin these last few years. As one cause of our li- 
niited information, we may almost regret the absence of that ego- 
tism and literary vanity in the character of Foscolo, which, in most 
instances, would have been happy to put us in possession of what- 
ever biographical memoir and private anecdote they could afford. 
Far from this being one of the enviable qualities of Signor Foscolo, he 
evinces, what we really think he in part feels, an indifference and 
contempt for that self-praise and complacency often so lavishly in- 
dulged by authors, in the presence, and at the expense, of their 
best friends. It is the only subject, perhaps, upon which our au- 
thor appears incapable of being either eloquent or amusing, though 
one upon which he might not be ashamed to dwell. In conversa- 
tion, however, he has more disinterested, if not nobler, game in 
view— enlightened criticism, and high views of nature and of art; 
all which he pursues and hunts down with the avidity and keenness 
of a sportsman, and the quarry generally repays his toils. Upon 
questions of general and disinterested import, connected with poli- 
tics or with letters — upon themes of greatness and of worth, and of 
a national and social character, he is at once lively, impassioned, 
and profound. His language, his native tongue, abounds in 
strength of thought, richness of imagery, and the expression of a 
gifted and cultivated mind. It is rendered more impressive by the 
tone of earnestness and sincerity in which his opinions are conveyed. 
Foscolo’s conversation has all the elccjtri^ing power of origioallly. 
When he is deeply engaged in an argument worthy of his piwers 
and feelings, he seems originality personified — the flashes of his 
eye denote the quickness of his intellect, and the quivering of his 
lip betrays that of his sensibility. 

Foscolo has an equal and sustained power of mind, and a solidity 
of thought and feeung. In his orations, his novels, his miscella- 
neous essays, and his tragedies, the same spirit of life and power is 
every where manifest — a lioldness and strength of hand, a dep^ 
and contrast of light and shade, mingled with a truth of outline in 
all bis touches, which perhaps leaves too little nxim for the 
meat and colouring of the imagination. In this he resemb^ Al- 
fierij, in whom pasrion and profound thought absorbed rafe'^nficr 
qualities his genius, and, indeed, the wlioic poetry of nature^ 
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which accounts for our finding little or none of those poetic pas^ 
sages, similes, and illustrations, which are scattered through the 
worits of the English and Frendi dramatists. Their characters, 
wrapt in the awe and fearfulness of impending fate, have no leisure, 
like the French herennes, to comment upon their woes, and make 
use of set speeches mid the flowm-s of rhetoric to adorn their mis- 
fortunes; nor do th^, like the German, fall into the 

sentimental tone and the whining or declamatory style which of- 
fend us in Kotzebue. They do not think of throwing a poetical 
charm around their sufferings— a l>reathle8S haste absorbs them — 
they tell their unhappy stoiy, and for ever disappear. 

This absorbing, and perhaps too exclusive sort of interest pecu- 
liarly attaches to the productions of Ugo Foscolo. They are 
darkly shadowed forth, and leave much to the imagination. Like 
the sKetches of Michel Angelof«they awaken a crowd of ideas; and 
a single touch, by the power of association, does more than the 
most elaborate finishing of art— in fact, they bear the impress anil 
character of the author s mind. The same vigour of thought, ra- 
pidity of action, and abrupt transitions of feeling, which charac- 
terize his conversation, are communicated to his works. After 
Lord Byron, yre are at a loss to mention any living author, who 
has so far identified himself with the beings of his own imagination, 
and who justifies, by his manners and appearance, the suspicions 
of a strange relationship between his intellectual and imaginary, 
and his real existence. 

We liave very confused notices of the early life and education of 
Foscolo ; and this apparent mysteriousness naturally enough gave 
rise to the supposition that, in ‘‘ The Last Letters of Ortis,” like 
Lord Byron in his Harold, he had really depicted his own adven- 
tures in those of his hero. We observe, in the London edition of 
the work, by Zotti, the following very luminous and logical eluci- 
dation of the subject : “ Jacopo Ortis, ossia Ugo Foscolo, nobife 
Yeneziano, &c. &c.'” which, for the satisfaction of all our readers, 
we prefer translating, Jacopo Ortis, alias Ugo Foscolo, a noble 
Venetian, and a Dalmatian by birth, is the author of the following 
letters. He is in the service* of tlie Venetian Republic, in the mili- 
tary line ; and holds the rank of a Captain in one of the bands of 
the Italian Republic.'" We know that there is much truth ani 
falsehood mingled in this account, as well as in many otliers on this 
sub|ect, which" have gone forth to the literary world without the 
authority of our author. It is true diat Signor Foscolo was a sol- 
dier, ana what is better— a patriot, w^ho struggled and who mTourp- 
ed for his tmtivc land in vain. It is also true that he delineates bis 
own politicid feelings and opnions in the character of Ortis; and 
occasiondly iftdidgM sorrows of a more private and poignant na- 
ture, upon*^ ^kfh it viNimkl be indelicate and sacrilegious to touch. 
Let it suffice to tW they were such as, cm a more perfect ac- 
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qu^ntance with thera^ woukl only the character of the poet 
1 ^ the man. 

The story of Ortis is not wholly destitute of reality, though it is 
much embellished by the rich ima^iiation of Foscob. It is so far 
founded upon fact^ that we believe it had its ori^n in the unbrtu> 
nate attachm^ of a nobb Italian, deservedly regretted by his 
friends, ^ome fra^ents of his» btters were said to have been 
found after his deaw, in which is given a most i|;ffecting picture cf 
a disordered mind, and the pangs of disappointed love---termiiiat- 
ing in suicide. Such instancesf though rare in the warm and lux- 
urious climate of Italy, when they occur, are fraught with passion 
of an excessive and tempestuous character, wbich^ in nmm north*- 
ern latitudes, is perfectly unexampled. Alfieri ordered himself to 
be bound to his chair, and even fastened down by his hafr, to pre- 
vent him from holding asi»gDati<m» with a woman whom he de- 
spised, yet had not ceased to love ; and, on another occasion, he 
actually tore away the bandages from his wounds, with an inten- 
tion of Tbieeding to death, because the lady for whom he had re- 
ceived them had deserted him. 

An air of truth and probability is observed in the character of 
Ortis, which gives life and eneigy to the more imaginative pcjrtioii 
of the story. It was written in Bologna; and, if we except a tra- 
gedy, entitled Tbste,*” and written at the age of nineteen, it is 
the earliest of his publications. Of this drama it is a fact, that 
Alfieri, after attentively perusing observed, If the author of 
this play be ho more than 19 years of age, he will doubtless sur- 
pass me.” As the tale of Orris is occasionally interwoven with poli- 
tical allusions, it will not be amiss to notice the causes which led 
him to mingle the enthusiasm of liberty with that of jToetry and ro- 
mance. With more leaming and opportunities of improving him- 
self than Alfieri, in his early youth he evinced the same ungovern- 
able feelings, or rather impulses, in favour of liberty — in i^t, he 
almost believed in the optimism of man ; and finding himself disap- 

e inted, sought refuge m opposite principles, in despair. He first 
gan his studies in Padua; and mtale a rapid progress in the 
knowledge of history and eloquence : imitating the orations of Ci- 
cero, whose richness of style and language he very happily acquired. 
W e have read a few of his discourses, delivered upon public occa- 
sions, in w^hich copiousness and elegance of language are powerfully 
sustained, by the energy of the thoughts and richness of illustra- 
tion. 

When yet very young, be left Padua for Venice, on heanng it 
had been taken possession of by the French Republic, and the 
aiistocratic authorities destroyed. He had there scarce^ dis^]^ 
guisbed himself as an eloquent advocate of freedom, and-pitici- 
pated^ a free and glorious government, before the llepuldic was 
ceded by the Frendi to Austria; and Foscolo 
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Venice in disgust. He set out, on fixjt, for Bologna, which he 
reached, worn with fatigue, and disapix)inted in spirit He was^ 
at this period, so much reduced in his finances, in consequciice 
of having left Venice Uius abruptly, that, had it not been for the 
charity of some old monks, in supplying his immediate wants, be 
miglit have fallen a martyr to hb beloved cause of liberty. It was 
then he first became a soldier, in^his own defence ; and,, in a short 
time, bore the ranl^of Captain insthe First Italian Legion. In Bo- 
logna too he became celebrated at the Lyceums for his commanding 
eloquence, and the strong tone of his political doctrines. Soon be- 
coming weary of the profession of arms, we next behold him presiding 
as professor of eloquence in the university of Pavia. Here he lec- 
tured on Belles liCttrcs and the arts, ana acquired a considerable 
addition to his reputation as an orator and a critic. Melzi was 
then at the head of the goveriment in that place, .and justly con- 
ferred an annual salary upon him, for hiS great exertions and ser- 
vices in the cause of the Republic, as well as in that of letters. 
But his restless and inquisitive mind could not long submit to the 
shackles of authority of any kind. In 180ii, he was enjoined, by 
the public voice, to deliver an encomiastic oration to Bonaparte : 
his principles, however, were too bold, and he fell under the dis- 
])leasure of the despot. After this, he withdrew ^rom public em- 
ployments altogether, cither of a civil, military, or literary nature. 

The Last Letters of Jacopo. Ortis were written at Bologna, and 
speedily went through three ^litions, only the last of which our 
author now allows to be authentic. This was before read and re- 
vised by the late celebrated Cesarotti ; and from this, ReinualcJo 
Zoiti i)rinted a new edition, in London, which has been since 
translated, in a very faithful and elegant style, and much admired by 
those who are ac(juainted with the original. To such of our readers, 
liowever, as are not versed in the language of Petrarch and of Dante, 
and have yet to explore the riches of that favoured country— 

“ Clf Appenin parte e *1 mar circonda, c V Alpe” — 

to such w’c venture to promise that it will yield as much 
pleasure, and interesting emotion, as the absence of the l)eauty 
and harmony of Italian diction will peruiit. 

The first portion of the Letters is descriptive of the wretched 
feelings of Ortis. — Deeply attached to a beautiful womaii, he is 
liaunted by a prophetic dread that he shall not only be deprived of 
her love, But that he shall live to behold her possc.ssed by a rival.'. 
To the hopelessness of his own passion is added regret foa the 
misfortuhes of his country — he first beholds it a p^’ey to the lust 
and spoil 4f ^ French soldiery, and then offefei iip as a satriiice to 
political rajiMtv ^jSag^andi^nient. Vraice \i ceded to Austria 
— but he the sqeneof his fallen hopes, stifling 

bis patriotism ds he bpst fcnray,” and giving jao 
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•thought a tongue"” to tell of his wredi of youthful hopes,"”-— 
of private happiness, and public freedom, with all its higli 
character and national splendours, and its inonunlents of great- 
ness falling to pieces around him. He grieves over the past, 
and beholds the approach of his future lot with a fearful awe: 
and this very feeling produces an indecision in his actions, which 
always hastens the fatal results which it predi'^ts. With much 
sensibility, he is not destitute of true courage, and he resolves with 
Macduff, to wrestle with his fate^ like a man. It often struck us, 
that the character of Ortis is cast in a similar mould (only dif- 
ferently developed) to that of Hamlet. It has the same melancholy 
and uncertainty of action and resolve. The friends of Teresa, 
the lady whom he loves, are manoeuvring to get him out of the 
and have her married to a greater fortune, before he shall 
return. Not penetrating their motives, he is prevailed upon, partly 
by the entreaties of his mother, to set out on his travels. He 
writes to a friend to inform him of what passes in his absence. It 
appears that the family of the lady is of the political party to 
wliich he himself belongs, and has shared in its reverses — in ba- 
nishment and confiscation of property. It is, in fact, constrained 
to listen to a pmposal from one of sonic influence in the opposite 
party, for the hand of the beautiful Teresa. After many struggles, 
Ortis is induced by the excess of his attachment to measure back 
his steps, and forgets the maxims of ^prudence and self-controul 
which ne had enjoined himself in his aosence. He could not have 
come at a more unpropitious time — ^but he adores Teresa, and he 
is soon as much distracted as delighted by the discovery that his 
passion is fervently returned. He now accuses himself of crime — 
of having made two human beings wretched for life ; for he ilare 
not wed her to his poverty, accompanied by the malediction of her 
parents and her friends. Thus once more, goaded by remorse, 
and led by a sense of honour and tlie solicitations of his mother, 
he tears mmself from her presence, and leaving her fair side all 
unguarded,^ resolves to seek in distant /cencs forgetfulness of the 
past. But it is now too latcj— be has drunk of the poison and of 
the madnesfr of the heart her idea has wound itself round the 
fibres of bis soul — he can no longer even contend against it. Then 
the fears, the uncertainties, and unhappy casualties of life cornc 
thick upon him — he even kills a fellow-creature by accident, .ond 
oppressed and worn— like the chased hart, that turns witli dying 
and forid desire to reach its best-loved haunt ere it expire— he 
returns to her. again, and finds her mamed. Surprised at bis 
repinif her father’s and her husband’s friends wish to decline re- 
ceiving him. But his look and manner, with eloquent ples^lUg 
sorrow, orverc0xie all opposition. He is too much th^ sport oC 4^- 
riny to be All passmns but one have died within 

soul ; and mm at the right of her liusUi^J of a 
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cold and haughty spirit, Ortis half unshcaths liis weapon— but- 
returning it in a moment, he stretches fortli his hand. His misery 
finally overpowers luS reason, and he parts with the object of his 
afFections only to die. It is astonishing out of what simple ma- 
terials, and most common-place incidents, Ugo Foscolo produces 
such electricity of passion and ^effect — such elevation or withering 
of the spirit at lys will. When we read him, we arc not surprised 
that he should by many have been confounded with the characters 
he describes; for he must havew drunk deep from the sources of 
those passions and feelings which he so terribly, yet so skilfully, 
developes. 

In the Last Letters of Ortis, we must notice the false and ex- 
aggerated system, arising out of the old German school, of arbi- 
trary feeling — that conventional doctrine, and those political ^id 
moral principles, on which the characters are supposed to act. 
These, however, are not so falsely assumed, nor so wilfully dis- 
torted, as in the romance of Werter. It must be admitted that in 
its sublimity it borders a little too nearly on the absurd ; and 
indeed they are lK)th a little too ewtravaffani. Perhaps the only 
advantage which in this point Jacopo Ortis may be allowed to 
claim over the sorrowful Werter, is like that of Malvolio, in 
Shakspeare, over Sir Toby, when he admits “ that Sir Toby 
indeed fools it the more natural of the two, but that he does it 
with a better grace.’’ In Ortis there is less fallacy of judgment, 
a.nd it is also better disguised. He threatens and terrifies us some- 
times, to be sure, but he never actually disgusts' us. His religion, 
like the Gorman’s, is not in very good keeping,” in a practical 
|X)int of view, though his raorulity is unexceptionable. If the 
nero is not a good sectarian, he is at least free from any baseness 
or selfishness of heart. Impulse of feeling is the source of his 
actions; but his impulses are for the most part good. Thus, 
though he holds Teresa in his power — though she loves him, and 
has ceased to stem the tide of affection which swells at her heart — 
alone with him, and by ^the impulse of a long-resisted passion, 
trembling and defenceless in his arms, he is still “ faithful till 
death,” scrupling not to rush from her unpolluted bosom to a 
volunta^ tomb. 

:We snail the more easily make some allowance for this mistaken 
estimate of moral principle, if we keep in mind the circumstances of 
climate and education, which have so powerful an influence, widi 
diffe^tj^litical institutions, in the formation of the htuban eba- 
ract^ ; The Venetian admnistration, more particularly in the 
Ionian I 4 es, i$ far from being favourable to correctness of iporal 
feeling and tsondlm^t. The people are owrupied and debased ; ahd^ 
in many tbs of innocent Wood has been siieiu^ 

authority. It is crecUtable, tharefinre, to the chm*acter ofFo^- 
colo^ that be &r escaped die public conlagpn during his 10- 
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sidencc tbefe, that he has preserved his life atid his writings tirisuU 
lied by the profligacy attd dissolute liabitt of the peoj^e oi^i of die 
court. The Quarterly Eeviewers do not grud^ him the honour 
of having done this, when they observe, « JudringUgo Foscolo 
as the author of these Letters, as we have judrod his literaiy, so we 
ought to weigh his moral characteis with reference to Ae ^untry 
in which he was born, and where he received hio earliest impres- 

sions.” ‘ • . . 

Though tlie genius of IJgo Foscofo is highly national, it is also, 
like Alfierfs, a good deal in unison with some of our old English 
writers, who were understood also to have imitated the poets of 
Italy. We thus find him extremely well read in English litera- 
ture, and in the old English poets, as well as in the best authors of 
antiquity. ‘‘ Homer, Dante, and-Shakspeare,’' he exclaimed, 
“ are the only three great masters of the human soul — they are in- 
delibly ^impressed upon my imagination and my heart — I have 
bathed their verses with my tears — and I seem to hold converse 
with their divine shades, as if I really beheld them throned upon 
the clouds of heaven, holding dominion over time and etemity.’’ 
In a few passages of his works he is thought to have imitated Gray, 
as in those fine lines in his Elegy — 

“ And who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e^er resign’d I ” 

Italice — ‘‘ E chi mai cede a una etema oblivione questa cara e tra- 
vagliata esistenza ! ” But the charge of Arrowing was likewise 
brought against Gray by Pignotti ; and, if we reflect upon the 
num^r of casual coincidences, both of thought and expression, 
such charges will be found to rest on no very solid foundation. 

To the Last Letters of Ortis is added a, short ejnsodical talc, 
entitled Lauretta,”” written in the manner of Sterne ; which, with 
other little effusions, are considered by Foscolo as the trifles of a 

youthful leisure hour. ^ j • r 

We now Gcnne to a more mature and important producuon from 
the pen of* Ugo Foscolo— a work in which the fair prtmise of ex- 
cellence held out ill bis “ Tieste’' is amply redeemed, in a harvest 
of rich poeUe fruit, worthy of so freA and so full a ^ring. 

Riccuuda'’^ is a perfeedy original exhibition of dramatic power and 
skill. W^eare at a loss to sity, whether the truth and liature of the 
charact^, thestrengtli and oecuty of the sentiments, or the indivi- 
dual pamages and fine bursts of poetry, most richly abound. It bew 
the same stampof ptuarionate character as thedramaof Alfien, though 
ie is qmte new in its conceptbn, and ki the style and exee num m 
the same bileathlesabtSte, and terrible 
of 4iewii in the progress df the stories rf hw predast^tej^ 

it haaAm&s^'poetseal dictkmjaihd an eloowence ofpagwiM 
Alfesfri atiaiMd. Trtie « Ricriarda’’ is ak>a«|j 
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best praise to which tragedy can aspire— that of nationality and a 
native growth of thought and feeling, derived from the motives 
and habits of a people, and without which, the drama can never be 
a complete representation of human action and character. Foscolo 
divides the honour with Monti and Manzoni of having achieved a 
more national and peculiar species of dramatic writing— at once 
more simple an l natural, and more in unison with the mind and 
genius of modern Italy. It is quite free from the monotony of 
style, and the mawkishness of^ erotic and poetic sentiment, which 
load many of the early dramatic pieces of their predecessors, mo- 
delled upon traditionary rules, and imitated from the ancients. 
Such are the Sophonisba’’ of Trissino, the Orestes” of Ruccellai, 
and the ‘‘ Antigone” of Alamanni. Several tragedies of Torquato 
Tasso are obnoxious to the %*&,me charge. Voltaire, in treating of 
the Italian drama, observes, ‘‘ Les Itdiens furent Ics premiers qiii 
^levtTcnt de grands theatres, et qui donnerent au monde quelqiie 
idee de cette splenileur de rancienne Grwe, qui attirait les nations 
etrangeres a ses solemnites, et qui fut le modele des peuples cn 
tons les genres.” This eiilogium, wc may be surd, would not have 
been granted to Italy by Voltaire had it not been especially merit- 
ed : but, though the hrst specimens of dramatic art, among the 
Italians, were founded ufxin a mistaken principle, they are exqui- 
site master-pieces, in their way, and fine models of classical compo- 
sition. The plot of the Ricciarda” is simple — the interest de- 
pending upon the materials and masterly execution, rather than 
on the mysteries and employment of the rules of art. The story 
merely turns upon the private history of a Prince of Salerno— not 
the despot of Iils country, but the petty tyrant of his kindred and 
his friends — the Saturn of his own unhappy little world — the de- 
stroyer of his children. Goaded by feelings of envy and imaginary 
insult towards a relation of his house, whose son aspires to the hand 
of his own daughter, Guelfo resolves not only to oppress, but, if 
possible, to destroy him. He thus carries war and devastation into 
the bosom-pcact* of those whom he should cherish. One of the sons 
he has secretly dispatched by poison ; and, having discovered the 
attachment of Ricciarda to his surviving brother, Guido, he be- 
conies harsh and tyrannical to his own daughter. Urged by fears 
for her safety, as well as by the excess of ms affection, Guido has 
privately left his father’s camp, to introduce himself, i^ disguise, 
into the castle of tiis deadliest foe. Su^icions are awaken^ m the 
breast of JPrinoe Guelfo ; foi' Corrado, the friend of Guido, is ob- 
served^ and pursued, as he is making bis escape out of the castle, 
whither be bad followed Guido, wiui the commands and prayers 
of his father (Averardo) to return. The enraged Guelfo charges 
Ricciarda with hairing concealed lover under His own roo^ 
threatens her with hie. venigeano^^ if she refuses to yield hm np— 
and, on d^i^ng it, gives way to the utmost rage and violence 
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of his nature. In the mean time, he encounters the troops of his 
brother, towards whom he indulges a deadly enmity — Guelfo is 
worsted, and pursued into bis castle. It is then that vengeance 
and despair seize upon his spirit. Imagining that Guido is con^ 
cealed in the vaults of the castle, he drags his daughter, by her 
dislievelled hair, among the tombs; calling on her lover td come 
forth, or tliat he will, in a moment,* stab her to the heart. Guido 
suddenly appears ; and the father commands hinif if he would not 
see Kicciaraa bleed, to use no resistance, but to approach hhn un- 
armed. He does so — and Gueifo wounds him with his dagger. 
At this moment, Averardo appears, followed by his victorious 
tr<x)ps ; but Guelfo warns them off, as he stands, with his bloody 
weapon, ready to immolate his daughter to revenge himself upon 
his foe. He addresses him in the following words, which we have 
ventured to translate from the original, while we regret how much 
its spirit and its beauty must be lost. It is from the last scene of 
the fifth act. 

Gvdfo. But, must I see thee live ! 

In my soiU's strife and ignominy, boar 

To hate, and see thee live ! — Why live ? — hut hark ! 

1'hou fchalt be witness to thy son’s despair — 

Thy age most sorrowful — and to the tomb 
My throne sljall follow thee, when here awhile 
Deserted in my violated halls, 

Thou hast watched our name, our blood, and all decay — 

I am one more sw ift to act than imprecate 
Unhappy things — Now, Guido, mark thee well! 

Sve if I dare to die — trembles my hand 
• To do this deed of short and terrible death 
To us ? but lingering and sure to thee. 

[Guelfo hen stabs Ricciarda. 

Ricciar. Take me, O mother, take thy daughter home I 

Gutdo. Oh ! hellish cruel — ’Twas my father did it, 

Not thine. He would not let me save thee, love — 

Farewell, farewell — ^but not for long -r-I am with thee. 

Ricciar, Heed it not — live — ^butJet me see thee, Guido. 

Say we shall meet again — die thine own — 

And pardon — ^for my father — [She dies. 

Guelfo, Lo! I follow. [He stabs hvmstlj. 

In this hasty and inadequate sketch, we feel how little we have 
done justice to the admirable genius of the author. The bold and 
shadowy power— the terrible delineation of passion — and the mas- 
terly touches of character, with richness of poetic thought and 
pression, ai*e ab>ve any praise which we can bestow upon thetri. 
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WOMAN. 

.-^-one h4&d 

Was threadii^ lightly through her crisped Ipcks^ 

The other press'd her bosom — in her eye 
Virtue sate throned in sweetatss^-euddraly 
She raised her bright re^t ds on me, and smiled ; 

Thbn parting her luxurious lips, she spoke, 

And di^ confess herself a mere, mei enuoman.** — Cinthia. 

No one who has read Dryden’s Fables, can have forgotten 
the translation of that gallant 'Bird the Cock : — 

Muller est homitiis confusioj 

Madam, the meaning of thia Latin is 
I'hat woman is to man his sovereign bliss.” 

This is the very type of llhman conduct. Men rail against 
women, call them mutabik genus with Horace, exclaim with Lord 
Byron that “ treachery is all their trust,’* or with the ** Gentle- 
man who has left his Lodgings,” that they are soon contented 
to follow the crowd yet, in spite of all these objections, the 
influence of woman remains about the same as it was when 
Aritony lost the world for Cleopatra. Men still shut their 
eyes against conviction, and walk blindly to their fate — they 
rail against the faithlessness and the heartlessness of woman one 
day, and they marry the next — and thus they are reduced to the 
necessity of translating Latin like Dryden’s feathered biped, or, 
like Dominie Sampson, of addressing their ladies with sceleratis- 
sima, that is, good Mrs. Margaret ; impudentmima, that is to 
say, excellent Mrs. Merrilies.” We rather think that the tes- 
timony of these gentlemen cannot be relied upon: they are 
interested witnesses, and they are already evidently in two 
stories. From them, therefore, we must not enquire the cha- 
racter of woman. To whom therefore shall we resort? To the 
philosophers? They have always been jealous of women, who 
are their nxost powerful antagonists, overturning systems with 
a smile, and destroying the most perfect reasoning with a nod 
of the head, and unphilosopMsing even tbe soiu of a stoic. 
Besides^ all philosophers call women Xantippes, being deep 
commiserators of the fate of Socrates. • Can any of our readers 
W idea of a philosopher courting? The very notion is 
p nn^c^toi^us as that of an abstract idea of a Lord Mayor 
in Spriblerus. If then it is so useW to consult the 

phUoSiopbe^ we get a better answer Aroxn the poets? 
Here pu^hdity is as ffmtm the other side. What oceans 
of adulation t There is not a single superlative word of excel- 
lence that^4he |>eptshaFe not pressed into the service of their 
iDi8treBses~but cu the j^ts’ notions we shall say more anon, 
^k the man of ikjt what lie thinks on the subject. He 
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pauses — and you see Uis head is mtsiing on settlements. When 
th’e poet calls his mistress heavenly-minded, the prudent world- 
ling says she is a good match ; and while the enraptured bard 
murmurs some impassioned words, about the mind, the music 
breathing from her face," our man of the mart is coolly calcu- 
lating ‘‘ £5000. 3 per cents now, and something more when the 
old fellow dies." 

Now which of these Qpinions*Bhall we choose ? We confess, 
for our own parts, we patronize the poet’s,® both because we 
believe it to be nearer the tri|th,^and because, even if it were not 
so, it is by far the pleasantest of the three. But let us be 
understood, before we commence our panegyric, for we foresee 
it will be such — ^let us be fully understood to speak of woman 
in the abstract ; not of old women, nor cross women^ nor ugly 
women, nor foolish women, nor blue stockings, nor poisssirdes, 
but of the ideal woman, such as** the soul of Miltbn conceived 
when he shadowed out the beautiful picture of his Eve. At the 
same time, we should be exceedingly chagrined if it were ima- 
gined that we intended any studied insult to the very respect- 
5ble classes of females we have just mentioned. We have felt 
an affectionate veneration for several old ladies, and many a 
pleasant hour have we passed in their company. For his mo- 
ther’s sake a man is bound to respect old ladies — at least, in 
our minds. Now, as to cross women, it is a very well known 
fact, that their attachment is frequently stronger than that of 
good-humoured ones ; and besides, it should be recollected that 
they contribute very much to a man’s happiness by exercising 
the valuable qualities of forbearance and resignation. Want of 
beauty, as a quality, only relates to young women ; for it does 
not matter whether an old one be ugly or not — but this circum- 
stance, which is so often considered a misfortune, is very fre- 

J uently a blessing, as those who have read Mr. William Parnell’s 
ulietta, and Miss Burney’s Camilla, feel perfectly convinced. 
Far be it therefore from us to speak with disrespect of a lady 
because perchance her nose is not of Seemly proportion, or be- 
cause her complexion happens to be rather like that of a 
lawyer. As for the foolish ladies, we can only say, we feel as 
much regard for them as we can, and have no possible intention 
of o£fending them; we would, however, venture to make one 
remark, that if they happen to be pretty, they may possibly 
achieve a conquest if they will but hold their tongues; but many 
a strong impreeskm, made by a bandsome set of features, has 
feded away at tfa^ utterance of a silly mpeech. Then, as to the 
blue Blocking, or true literary lady — the precieuse—" a %^le 
who cares for no man, but boasts that ter protectors af# TStle- 
pubUsber, Vamp the bookariler, and Index the,|lsl||ter 
for 'it i>^l perhaps be as prudent to 
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silence, lest in the very next number of this very magazine, we 
should find two or three pages filled with avenging remarks. 

We shall not at present enter into a formal refutation of all the 
calumnies which man, in the lordliness and vanity of his heart, 
has poured forth against his fairer half ; (but we do heartily wish 
that all such offenders may be brought to speedy and condign 
punishment, for which purpose we recommend a jury of matrons 
to be impannelled.) There is, however, one accusation which is 
really too unjust to be passed over in silence, and we shall there- 
fore say a word or two on the subject of female constancy. 

Fickleness has been an imputed female fault from the time of 
Horace, and long before, and the sentiment has been re-echoed 
by every misogymstic satirist. Thou art not false, but thou art 
fickle,’^ is the lightest of their accusations. The charge, how- 
ever, comes but badly from the mouth of a man. What is the 
advice which a great philosoplier, who looked “ quite through 
the deeds of men,” has given to his son, ‘‘ Remember when thou 
w’ert a sucking child, that thou then didst love thy nurse, and 
that thou wert fond of her ; after a while thou didst love thy dry- 
nurse, and didst forget the other ; after that, thou didst also 
despise her : so will it be with thee, in thy liking in elder years ; 
and therefore, though thou canst not forbear to love, yet forbear 
to link, and after a while thou shalt find an alteration in thyself, 
and see another far more pleasing than the first, second, or third 
love.” This is old crafty Sir Walter Raleigh ! How much truth 
and how much guile is there in this sentence ! And this is 
man’s fidelity !” 

It is strange that man should be so jealous of his superiority, 
as to endeavour to degrade the character of woman in order 
to exalt his own. It is only one mode of playing the tyrant — a 
part capable of being enacted in so many different shapes. The 
civilized man complains that they are talkative, jealous, narrow-- 
minded, and hence assumes a. mastery — the Indians’ reasoning is 
shorter — he makes them carry his burdens. 

There is one mortal offence in women for which they have 
been, more than once, rated roundly by the satirists. All 
wotneni” says one of our malevolent old dramatists, “ have six 
senses ; that is, seeing, hearing, tatling, smelling, touching, and 
th6 last and feminine sense, the seme of speaking.'\. We feel 
rather inclined to suspect, that the lords and mast^s .of this 
goodly CxedtAon would not be very well content to allow the last 
of these senses to be the exclusive privilege of their piurtifets. 
So far indeed from such a concession, they have absolutely 
monopolized the power of speaking (par exallemce) \to the exclu- 
sion of those who they contend are so muph their etipmors in 
tlie exercise of a liidy making a speech? 

We certainly do to contend fepin ^is that our ladies 
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are speechless ; but we do say it is unfair in a man to attend 
a ‘public meeting, and tire his auditors to . death with a speech of 
two hours" length, filled with all the common-places oi all the 
common writers of the day, ahd then to return home and chide 
his daughter for pouring forth a gay ten minutes" rattle in the 
overflowing gaiety of her youthful heart. While a man is 
talking stupid sense, you hear a^woman uttering lively nonsense ; 
and the latter commodity is infinitely mor% estimable in pur 
opinion. On this subject, w’e may quote four of the best linps 
Dr. Darwin ever wrote : — • • 

Hoar the pretty ladies talk, 

Tittle-tattle, tittle-tattle, 

Like their pattens, when they walk, 

Piddle-paddle, piddle-paddle. 

There are very few men that know how to converse. Yqu 
see many a man like Addison, who can draw on his banker for 
£1000, but who has not nine-pence in ready cash, to contribute 
as his share in conversation. Women, on the contrary, are 
always both ready and willing to speak. Women have a most 
graceful way of talking about nothing, which men, in ‘their 
wisdom, esteem beneath their powers. The French ladies are 
pre-eminent in this art ; and after them the Irish ladies hold the 
most distinguished place. It is absolutely marvellous to listen 
to two sisters, who have been parted for three weeks, edifying 
each other with their mutual stores of intelligence, of which 
their brothers would have disburdened themselves in one-tenth 
of the time. 

The way in which women employ their lime has always 
appeared to us most unaccountable. We ourselves have in 
general a good deal to do — poring over crabbed books all the 
morning — writing sonnets to our mistress's eye-brow — cun- 
ningly making notes for a sly article in the New Monthly — 
playing chess and tennis — and huggitig ourselves over the last 
new novel — ^yet, in spite of all these very multifarious occupa- 
tions, we tnust confess it, there is many an hour that lies heavy 
on our hands, and neither by walking or reading, writing or 
riding, can we contrive to fill up all the little interstices or our 
life, so as completely to exclude that most villainous fiend 
ennui. But a lady-— (we entreat our male readers for a moment 
to raise their eyes from our pages, and consult their wifej, 
or thbir flister> or their first cousin, or any other lady who may 
perchance be sitting next them)— a lady who sits in the house 
aU 4ay — who, out of the whole blessed four-and-twenty t^urs, 
is liie absolute mistress of sixteen of Aem, ^nd who has 
pemtive duties to perform that can possibly exact her 
for of period,— that lady will tell yaui^ tfeht 
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day ia so very »hort> that she actually has not half time enough 
to do all she intends, and that she cannot recollect an hour 
which has not passed with too great rapidity. We have put 
this cjuestion to a great variety of our fair friends, and we have 
invanably received the same answer from all of them. 

In estimating the virtues of our fair countrywomen, we should 
perhaps feel inclined to award the palm of excellence to those 
who move in the higher ranks of our middle classes, possessing 
as they do all the polish which the first society can confer, with 
that utility of character, which the^daughters of our nobility can 
seldom have the opportunity of acquiring. We do not intend to 
enter into a dissertation on the accomplishments and cultivation 
of the female mind at the present day — which may probably 
save our readers’ patience, and our own fingers — else could we 
shew how this lady excels in mathematics, and how that one is 
deeply versed in political economy — in short, how much our 
country owes to the eiforts of its numerous authoresses. Pro- 
bably, however, in some future number, we may attempt to 
appreciate the merits of the Living Poetesses of England.” 


TO M. SAY. 

ON SOME FUNDAMENTAL PllINCIPLES IN STATISTICS, AND 
THE CAUSES OF THE PRESENT STAGNATION OF COM- 
MERCE. 

LETTER I. 

Sir,- — I t was with the pleasure which I usually enjoy from the 
discussions of scientific men on questions of real utility, that I 
read your letters to Mr. Malthus, on Political Economy. The 
subjects are not only of theoretical, but great practical importance ; 
particularly at present, when die people of Europe, as well as of 
Korth America, are suffering from a general stagnation, amid 
peace and plenty. 

^ You address your observations to Mr. Malthus ; and. it will be 
fear that economist to make what reply he judges convenient. 
But the questions are for general consideration ; and, as you 
kno# well that I adso have laid before the public opinions on 
these 'very subjects, and that they do not coincide With your’s, 
you will wot be surprised that I should be a voltmteer in the 
cause, hi order to give my reasons for coming te a diderent con- 
clusion. . 

That what We call money, whether in the shape of gold, silver, 
copper, paper, or any odier material, is mciely an artificial ready 
medium for exehaaigmg what we tewe gotten to d«^pose of with 
what we want to obtc^ Whatever be im <*aiacto* of cither, or. 
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m plain popular language, of selling and buying, will be disputed 
by no one. And that the amount of the valu^ of what the various 
circulators can purdiase, must be equal to the amount of the 
value of what they can sell, is so evident, that it may be said to 
be a truism ; for actual selling and buying necessarily suppose 
each other to be equal in amount, 

I fully grant, therefore, ydur postulatum : “As the value 
we can buy is equal to the value we can produce.” — Buf I cannot 
admit the conclusion you diaw^ from this, “ The more men can 
produce, the more they will purchase/^ The real principles of 
Nature and their actual results, far from supporting this, frequently 
confirm the contrary. The quantum of the produce of the seller 
often operates to diminish ms capacity as a buyer ; and, in a 
certain combination of the dcynand and supply, effects this 
uniformly. 

Your opinion is indeed similar to that of Dr. Adam Smith 
with* respect to certain kinds of produce, and derived by him 
from that quality of commodities wnich he reckoned the sources 
of productiveness. This fundamental doctrine of his, I conceive 
I have shewn, is an absurd dogma.*®^ The species of comnyixlities 
which, together with the labour that gives them existence, he 
calls productive, being thus, by nature, creative of wealth, the 
greater the quantity of them that can be produced, the greater, 
according to him, must be the creation of wealth. But what say 
Nature and her results ? To produce these articles beyond a 
certain quantum, instead of adding to wealth, will engender 
poverty. Nature and her results, at this very moment of stagna- 
tion, are teaching this doctrine too impressively and clearly, to 
be misunderstood by those who will attend to her operations. 

The source of your incorrect conclusion is a similar miscon- 
ception. It could only be correct on the supposition, that an 
increased quanjtum of produce uniformly supposed an increased 
quantum of value, whereas it frequently implies the reverse. 

By produce you evidently mean, lite others, supply. And as 
the latter term conveys more clearly and distinctly what is meant, 
it had better be used, though I do not carp at or reject the term 
produce as any way improper. 

I shall now proceed to shew that, according to the arrange- 
ment of Nature, an increase in the quantum of produce, or the 
supply, by no means necessarily supposes an increase in the 

S iuatvm of value of the articles produced ; and that in the con- 
usion which you have come to, you have left out something, of 
essential importance, which renders that conclusion fa]laci!;ius 
and positively incorrect. 

in nature* or real life, the value of the produce is unifoi^y 

' ' .1 . . 4i^K 

• UttHto Sir John Sinclwr, prefised to •• The Happine«t oT Sttw*?’ ^tc. 
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connected with the demand for the produce ; that is, the demSand 
and the supply are uniformly combined in giving the value or 
price. And it is on the relative state of the two things to each 
other that the actual value more or less depends. 

In your letter to me of the 2 d September, 1817, you express 
yourself as if you thought that I considered the demand to be 
the sole creator of exchangeable value. To teach this, would be 
to commit an error Similar to that of the maintainers of the un- 

f )roductive theory. It would be. only substituting the demand 
or the supply, or the other half for the whole. This is by no 
means the doctrine which I have laid before the public. I con- 
sider the demand to be essentially necessary to the creation of 
exchangeable value ; but I consider the supply to be equally 
necessary. And throughout JJie Happiness of States I have 
endeavoured to prove, that a profitable result depends on a due 
combination of the demand and the supply ; and that, if the 
supply be in the due proportion to the demand, the result will be 
an increase of wealth to the circulator and the nation, whether 
the employment required, or its produce, be in the class of what 
is reckoned productive, or in that which is reckoned unproduc- 
tive, by Dr. Adam Smith or his disciples. 

I shall take the liberty here to quote what I stated to you 
formerly on the subject of the demand. The demand, which 
is made up of the wants and wishes of circulators, creates circu- 
land; but it is the quality of profitable chargeability, or, in 
other words, being the medium of a profitable price, that renders 
it effectually productive. The demand is often inefficient with 
respect to the production of wealth. Sometimes the article 
which is demanded cannot be supplied, and then chargeability 
cannot take place. At other times, and this happens frequently, 
the demand, from the state of the supply, fails to be |)roductive,' 
as the quantum of chargeability is deficient. And yet the de- 
mand may be very great, but the supply is greater. This de- 

S rives the circuland of the quality of chargeability in a profitable 
egree.”* 

In ^is discussion I beg leave to state, once for all, that by 
value I mean not value in point of use, but value in point of 
exchange, exchangeable value, or the quality which produces 
what we popularly call income. 

Now it ia so evident that the value of what is produced depends 
essentially* on the demand for it„ that the proposition needs only 
to be stated to obtain the assent of all acquainted with the sub- 
ject. If any person produce what no other person wishes to 
obtain, it will he of no value whatever 5 for nobody will buy 

* Third Letter to M. Say, <3iay versus Malthus ; or At Princt||>]ts of Population 
and Production in vtstig^d* p.4l4V .< 
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what nobody wants. In such a case, if you will allow me to 
use the terms adopted in developing the productive system, the 
circulator has produced what does not become actual circuland. 
The circulation stops with the fabrication. Nay further, circula- 
tion is injured by it, for the power of the circulator to re- 
produce, is diminished by the loss incurred in this abortive 
production. ^ 

If, again, the amount of the supply of any article is equal, or 
nearly equal, to the amouAt of tlie demand for it, the article 
produced will bring the average value of such article in any 
given market. The cause of this well-known result is obvious. 
The buyer wants all that is produced ; he both knows that he 
must give a fair price for what he wants, and is willing to give 
it. The seller, again, unless when constrained by a slackness 
in the market, or by competition, will not sell lower than at a 
price which includes a fair profit; and in this case there is no 
slackness, nor are their competitors possessing a surplus to 
force a sale by a lower than a lair price. 

Further, the proposition is no less founded on facts, tliat 
the value of any article produced depends on the relative states 
of the demand and the supply. 

I may here take occasion to notice, that in all countries 
where population has made a progress beyond the rate of the 
mere savage state, an artificial mode of settling the value of 
things in exchanging them has been adopted mr the sake of 
convenience. This is by referring the article to be exchanged 
to a measure, which we call money; The necessity for using 
this artificial mode of exchanging is strong, but it is not abso- 
lute ; for in the highest stale of population, and in the most per- 
fect commercial intercourse, articles are sometimes exchanged 
without having recourse to this artificial medium. 

The value of things, when expressed in this artificial medium, 
is called by us price. Now it is evident that this price, in the 
case of all actual exchanges, or acts of buying and selling, 
being fixed by both buyer and seller, will contain the result of 
the. states of the demand and the supply, as far as these operated 
on the buyer and seller. 

To ascertain the amount of the value of any article, or clws 
of articles, the quantum is to be multiplied by the actual price. 
I^ then, it were the common result in nature, that the quantum 
had no effect on the price, your conclusion would be compt. 
The greater the produce, Ae greater the value. But the con- 
tteey, ihe common results The quantum has uniformly an 
effect on the price, and that effect is often directly qpjMimte to 
what your conclusion requires. ^ ^ 

The result of an increase in the quantum, when ie l^ond^ 
the amount required by the demand, is unifoimly.^ tedto^Cn in 
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the rate of price ; and this in a ratio which seems constently to 
increase in proportion to the excess of the quantum. ^ 

Did this price-lowering influence of an increase in the quan- 
tum bear a somewhat con'esponding proportion to the amount of 
the increase, the result to the supplier would be much the same, 
whatever were the amount of the produce. What he lost by the # 
price, in the case ofrfin excess, he would gain by the quantum ; 
and, in the case of a deficiency^ he would gain in the former 
what he lost by the latter. But do Vacts shew that such is th^ 
common result? The following is laid down in "The Happiness of 
States,”* as the general effect of excess and deficient in the 
quantity. ‘‘ A (kficiency and superabundance are alike apt to 
affect the price of an article much more than the real amount below 
or above the average supply wouldrwarrant : the former, in raising 
— the latter, in lowering it'* These results, I believe, no statis- 
tician will deny. And I appeal to all the cultivators, manufac- 
turers, and merchants in Europe, whether they are not found 
uniformly to follow, in a greater or less degree, from under and 
over-supplies. In the course of this discussion I shall have oc- 
casion to notice facts, which would remove all doubt, did any 
exist on the subject. 

An increase m the quantum, thus, far from supposing an in- 
crease in the value, is frequently found to produce a diminution in 
it ; and, if the excess be considerable, this is uniformly the 
result. 

The principle, therefore, which you have assumed, and which 
would be a most important one, were it a real principle of na- 
ture, instead of being warranted by her arrangements, supposes 
what is often directly contra^ to what is found to be the result 
of these. It is at all times fmlacious; and, in certain combina- 
tions of the demand and supply, it is uniformly false. 

It is undoubtedly what all classes of dealers would reckon a 
most desirable principle. What circulator is there who would 
not wish to have it in his power to raise the demand to the sup- 
ply, or to command a brisk and profitable market for all he can 
produce in bis own line? But the principle is unsound ; and it is 
most unsafe. Dealers unfortunately act too often from a kind of 
practical bdiefinit. And what is &e result? Loss, distress, and 
frequaitly bankruptcy. 

And yet, Bir» production, both in natuie, and accor^ng to 
productive is the immediate grand source of*wealli« For. 

without sullying or producing son^ing to sell to othepi^ how 
can profit or income he obtained ? But then it must be under the 
direction of wbipt 1 ha^ nmubered the Fourth Principle of Cir- 
culation, or the regyluting power of the demamd. 


« Book ix. Cbap. *2. p. S07. 
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• Your error has arisen from leaving out a moiety of the trans- 
action, or from considering only one branch of the Tvealth-pro- 
ducing process. When under the regulation of the demand, 
production is uniformly the source of income and wealth. It is 
alternately cause and effect to the demand. It is created by the 
demand, and then by yielding profit to the supplies, it creates a 
fresh 4^mand, and so on in a perpetual circle. Indeed, it not 
merely renews the former quantum of demamd, but, when co- 
operating with an increase yf population, it actually augments 
the demand ; and in all cases id which it is under the regulation 
of the demand, it will continue to do so for ever, or, at least, 
until population shall have reached its complement universally. 

Production, in the sense in which I have used it with reference 
to wealth, when I state the power of reproduction to dep&id on it, 
and to be always equal to not simply produce, but the 

combined result of produce and price : of course, a result regu- 
lated' by the relative states of the demand and the supply. In 
short, it is equivalent to the actual price of any given quantity 
of any species of commodity, or circuland. » Whether the com- 
modity be tangible, visible, or audible, or not — or whatever be 
its form, it matters not, so as it possess the quality of fharge- 
ability. This is alone necessary to produce price, or what we 
are all seeking. And it is not only the source, but the measure 
of productiveness as to wealth ; and, of course, of reproduc- 
tiveness. The distinction of Dr. Adam Smith, of commodities 
or employments into kinds productive and kinds unproductive of 
w'ealth, is, as has been shewn in The Happiness of States’’ and 
‘‘All Classes Productive,” utterly unknown to nature ; and not 
merely imaginary, but directly contrary to every real principle 
of nature operating in the production of wealth, and every ac- 
tual result. Indeed, this doctrine of that celebrated economist, 
upon which his peculiar system has been raised, is founded on 
a downright absurdity. 

What 1 have called the first principle of circulatioft* , as what 
sets the whole in motion, is, that what is income to onef though 
it be drawn from others, “ is the source of employment and income 
to others** 

Our power to reproduce employment to others is thus evi- 
dently equal to the value of what we can draw from others. It 
matters not for ivhat, or in what manner, it is drawn ; but it is 
a8*evii^fSy limited fo that amount. If we draw 100/. in a 
givan ^me, we can reproduce to the amount of 100/,, either by 
expending, or by investing as capital; but we cannot to the 
aanoufit of 120/. 

tet os now,Sir» exaihtiie these principles and obsenrntfons by 

I I . II I ■ ■ I " .. — ■ I I I — — 
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the test of facts. It is needless to say, that it is this test alone 
by which theoretical opinions can be proved correct or errone- 
ous. Let us apply them in particular to the circumstances in 
which all Europe and North America have been for some 
time, and which most practical men seem to reckon so extraor- 
dinary and unaccountable. * 

A supplier, a cotton- manufacturer, for example, mi^ht.tell me 
in the name of his^brethren : ** Without meddling with' theore- 
tical niceties, we admit, as you dp, in spite of whatever l^r. 
Adam Smith and others may affirm, that whoever can obtain; a 
price for what he has got to dispose of, it matters not wheth^ 
he be*a ploughman, a manufacturer, a mechanic, a merchant, a 
soldier, a sailor, lawyer, clergyman, or doctor, will be enabled 
to purchase from others to the amount of what he obtains, and 
no more ; or, if you choose, v>'ill be an agent in the production 
of wealth, or the reproduction of employment, to that amount. 
This our experience fully confirms. will also grant you, 
that M. Say's doctrine, though it seems reasonable on first 
thoughts, is opposed by our experience ; for we find, often to 
our cost, that a general increase in the quantum of produce is 
by no' means equivalent to an increase of value, but frequently 
the reverse. Still, however, even according to your own ideas, 
an increase of produce, when regulated by the demand, is an increase 
of value: and when co-operating with an increase of population, 
will go in creating an additional quantum of demand. 

Now here arises the difficulty. Whence come these /h//- 
ings off in the demand, while the supply of almost all classes is 
rather increasing than diminishing ? 

Why, for example. Sir, have we been suffering from a defi- 
ciency in the demand during the whole of 1819, and up to the 
present time, which has reduced prices in such a degree, as to 
deprive a very considerable mass of their former comforts, while, 
in 1817 and 1818, we had an universal demand, which gave full 
employment and fair prices to all who were disposed to exert 
themselves ? 

Has not the natural produce of the earth during 1819 and 
1820 been as abundant as in the two prior years ? Have we not 
the means of producing in every line, the same (but pro- 
bably more) capital, and the same desire to produce? Has not 
our .population been still increasing, as in those prior years, 
and. Ox course, must there not be an increase in me demand 
arising Scqm these young additional circulators, who are, as you 
yourself atate, demanders and not suppltm ? Have we not the 
same facility of intercourse with our customers ? And 

yet are not throughout almost c^ses (excepting 

fixed annuitants^ as well as these forei^; roomers, amidaU 
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thffl sameness of circumstanceB, instead of being in a state of 
comfort, in a state approkcbing to distress '? 

** This is the question that puzzles us. And what we want 
statisticians to account for, is, why similar circumstances should 
produce such opposite results? And why, with so much capital, 
such effective means of supplying, and such a willingness to 
supply, we should be incapable of procuring the usual quantity 
of income? In a word, tVAj/ Europe and No7th America, amid 
general peace and plenty, shouhl lipve been for nearly two years in 
a state of camparative general distress 

This q[uestion has actually been propounded to out legislators 
and statisticians^ : and if the latter cannot answer it satisfac- 
torily, these practical men have a right to say, that their sci- 
ence IS, with reject to a most iijjportant division of facts, of 
no real value. T||eir peculiar principles must be imaginary dr 
erroneous ; they cannot be those of nature. 

In my next Letter, Sir, I shall venture on an attempt to give 
an answer for myself on this veiy important practical question, 
according to the principles of the Productive System. 

^ S. Gray* 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS* 


Mr. Editor. I tryst that, even in this age of improve- 
ment, you will suffer one of the old school to occupy a small 
space in your pages. A few words respecting myself will, 
however, be necessary to apologize for my opinions. Once I 
was among the gayest and sprightliest of youthful aspirants for 
fame and fortune. Being a second son, 1 was bred to the bar, 
and pursued my studies with great vigour and eager hope, in 
the Middle Temple. I loved, too, one of the fairest of her sex, 
and was beloved in return. My toils were sweetened by the 
delightful hope that they would procui»e me an income suffi- 
cient for the creditable support of the mistress of my soul. 
Alas ! at the veiy moment when the unlooked-for devise of a 
large estate from a distant relative gave me affluence, she for 
whom alone I desired wealth, sunk under the attack of a fever 
into the grave. Beligion enabled me to bear her loss with firm- 
ness, but I determined, for her sake, ever to remain a bachelor. 
Altfao^h composed ap4 tranquil, I felt myself unable to endure 
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the forms, or to taste the pleasures, of London. I retired to , 
my estate in the country, where I have lived for almost forty 
years in the society of a maiden sister, happy if an old friend 
came for a few days to visit me, but chiefly delighting to 
cherish in silence the remembrance of my only love, and to 
anticipate the time when I shall be laid beside her. At last, a 
wish to settle an orphan nephew in my own profession, has 
compelled me rti visit the scenes of my early days, and to 
mingle, for a short time, with th^ world. My resolution once 
taken, I felt a melancholy pleasure in the expectation of seeing 
the places with which I was once familiar, and which were ever 
linked in my mind with sweet and blighted hope. Every 
change has been to me as a shock. I have looked at large on 
society too, and there I see little in brilliant innovation to 
admire. Returned at last to my own fire-side, I sit down to 
throw together a few thoughts on the new and boasted Improve- 
ments, over which I mourn. If I should seem too querulous, 
let it be remembered, that my own happy days are long past, 
and that recollection is the sole earthly joy which is left me. 

lyiy old haunts have indeed suftered comparatively small 
mutation. The princely hall of the Middle Temple has the 
same venerable aspect as when, in my boyish days, I felt my 
heart beating with a strange feeling oi mingled pride and reve- 
rence on becoming one of its members. The fountain yet plays 
among the old trees, which used to gladden my eye in spring 
for a few days with their tender green, to become so prema- 
turely desolate. But the front of the Inner Temple hall, upon 
the terrace, is sadly altered for the worse. When I first knew 
it, the noble solidity of its appearance, especially of the figure 
over the gateway, cut massively in the stone, carried the mind 
back into the deep antiquity of the scene. Now the whole 
building is white-washed and plastered over, the majestic en- 
trance supplied by an arch of pseudo-gothic, and a new library 
added at vast cost in the worst taste of the modem antique. The 
view from the garden is spoiled by that splendid nuisance, the 
Strand Bridge. Formerly we used to enjoy the enormous bend 
6f the river, far fairer than the most marvellous work of art ; and 
White our eyes dwelt on the placid mirror of water, our imagina- 
tion went over it, through calm and majestic windings, into 
rural scenes, and far inland bowers. Now the river 
ap^fiears only an oblong lake, and the feeling of the country 
once let into the town by that glorious avenue of costal, is 
shut out by a noble piece of mere human workmanship ! But 
nature never changes, and some of her humhlei works are ever 
found to renew md feelings within ua, notwiAstanding the 
toorttve of mortal fancy. The short grass of 

aple garden i| the same as when forty years ago I was acetas- 
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turned to refresh my weary eyes with its greenness. There 
I have strolled again; and while I bent my head downwards, and 
fixed my eyes on the thin blades and the soft daisies, I felt as 1 
had felt when last I walked there — all between was as nothing, 
or a feverish dream — ^and I once more dreamed of the Seals, and 
of the living Sophia! — I felt — ^but I dare not trust myself on 
this subject further. 

The profession of the law is strangely altePed since the days 
of my youth. It was then suseW more liberal, as well as more 
rational, than I now find it. ine business and pleasure of a 
lawyer wer^not entirely separated, as at present, when the first 
is mere toil, and the second lighter than vanity. The old stout- 
hearted pleaders threw a jovial life into their tremendous drud- 
geries, which almost rendered them delightful. Wine did but 
open to them the most curious intricacies of their art : they 
rose from it, like giants refreshed, to grapple with the sternest 
difficulties, and rejoiced in the encounter. Their powers caught 
a glow in the severity of the struggle, almost like that arising 
from strong exertion of the bodily frame. Nor did Ibey disdain 
to enjoy the quaint jest of the far-fetched allusion, or the 
sweetness of the antique fancy, which sometimes craftily peeped 

out on them amidst their laborious researches. Poor T 

W was one of the last of the race. He w as tlie heartiest and 

most romantic of special pleaders. Thrice happy was the attorney 
who could engage him to a steak or broiled fowl in the old 
coffee-room in Fleet-street, where 1 have often met him. How 
-would he then dilate, in the warmth of his heart, on all his pro- 
fessional triumphs — ^now chuckling over the fall of a brother into 
a trap set artfully for him in the fair guise of liberal pleading — 
now whispering a joy past joy in a stumble of the Lord Chief 
Justice himself among the filmy cords drawn about his path ! 
When the first bottle was dispatched, arrived the time for his 
wary host to produce his papers in succession, to be drawn or 
'settled by the joyous pleader. The ^ell-lauded inspiration of 
a poet is not more genuine than that with which he then was 
-gifted. All his‘nice discernment — all his vast memory — all his 
*&kill in drawing analogies and discerning principles in the 

great obscurity of the Year Books — ^were set in rapid and 
unerring action. On he went — covering page after page, his 
pen in giddy mazes running,” and his mind growing subtler 
and more acute with every glass. How dextrously did he then 
glide through all the strange windings of the case, with a sagur 
•city which never failed, TOile he garnished his discourse 
unmy a legal pun and learned conceit, which was as the light 
m the' deep stream of his knowledge 1 He is 
•is&d 1 find none to resemble him in this genemtiw-^-J^I^ , 
iJtnS can put a spirit into liieir work, which may 
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Bppbiatrieft look golden, and change a laboriotxs life into one long 
holiday! 

In the greater world, I have observed with sorrow, a prevailing 
disregard of the past, and a desire to extol the present,, or to ex- 
patiate in visionary prospects of the future. I fear this may be 
traced not so much to philanthropy as to self-love, which inspires 
men with the wish personally to distinguish themselves as the 
teachers and benefactors of tneir species, instead of rejoicing to 
share in the vast stock of recollections and sympathies which is 
common to all. They would* fain persuade us that mankind, 
created, a little lower than the angels,*' is now for the first time 
crowned with glory and honour;** and they exultingly point to 
institutions of yesterday for the means to regenerate the earth. 
Some, for example, pronounce the great mass of the people, 
through all ages, as scarceFy elevated above the brutes which 
perish, because the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
were not commonly diffused among them ; and on these they 
ground their predictions of a golden age. And were there then 
no virtuous hardihood, no guileless innocence, no affections 
stronger than the grave, in that mighty lapse of years which we 
contemptuously stigmatize as dark? Are disinterested patriotism, 
conjugal love, open-handed hospitality, meek self-sacrifice, and 
chivalrous contempt of danger and of death, modem inventions ? 
Has man's great birthright been in abeyance even until now ? 
Oh, no ! The Chaldaian shepherd did not cast Jiis quiet gaze 
through weeks and years in vain to the silent skies. He knew 
not, indeed, the chill discoveries of science, which have substi- 
tuted an immense variety of figures on space and distance,- for 
the sweet influences of the stars. Yet did the heavens tell to 
him the glory of God, and angel faces seem to smile on him 
from the golden clouds. Book-learning is, perhaps, the least 
part of the education of the species. Nature is the mightiest 
and the kindliest of teachers. The rocks and unchanging hills 
give to the heart the sense of a duration beyond that of the 
perishaUe body. The flowing stream images to the soul an 
everlasting continuity of tranquil existence* '*The brave o’er- 
t^nging firmament," even to the most nigged swain, imparts 
some consciousness of the universal brothemood of those over 
it hangs. The affections ask no leave of the uoderskmd- 
wig to •• glow and spread and kindle," to shoot through all-Ike 
frame A tremulous joy, or animate to holiest constancy.. We 
taste tbe clearest blessednera of earth in our dbildhood, before we 
have learned to express it iu mortal language, life, has its uni- 
versal lessons hx. Beyond human lore. Kindness is as melting, 
sorrow as purifying, and the aspect of death as spftening to^e 
i^rant in this if^d's wisdom» as to the .scholar. The purest 
deUgbts our feet, and all who will slofxp 
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gather them. While sages lose the idea of the Unirersal 
Parent in their subtleties, the lowly ''feel after Him and find 
Him.'^ Sentiment precedes reason in point of time, and is a 
surer guide to the noblest realities. Thus man hopes, loves, 
reveres, and enjoys, without the aid of writing or or the press 
to inspire or direct him. Many of his feelings are even heartier 
and more genuine before he has learned to de|cribe them. He 
does not perpetually mistake words for things, nor cultivate his 
faculties and affections for a discerning public. His aspirations 
"are made, not marked. If he is gifted with divine imagination, 
he may walk in glory and in joy beside his plough upon the 
mountain side,’^ without the chilling idea that he must make the 
most of his sensations to secure the applause of gay saloons or 
crowded theatres. The deepest ynpressions are worn out by 
the multiplication of their copies. Talking has almost usurped 
the pljice of acting and of feeling ; and the world of authors 
seem as though their hearts were but paper scrolls, and ink, in- 
stead of hlood, were flowing in their veins, The great events 
with which old story rings, seem vain and hollow.” If all these 
evils will not be extended by what is falsely termed the Ednca- 
tlon of the Poor, let us at least be on our guard lest we trans- 
form our peasantry from men into, critics,, teach them scorn in- 
stead of humble hope, and leave them nothing to love, to revere, 
or to enjoy ! ^ . 

The Bible Society, founded and supported, no doubt, from the 
noblest motives, also puts forth pretensions which are sickening. 
Its advocates frequently represent it as destined to change ml 
earth into a paradise. That a complete triumph of the principles 
of the Bible would bring in the rapturous state which they look 
for can never be disputed ; but the history of our religion affords 
no ground for anticipating such a result from the unaided perusal 
of its pages, Deep and extensive impressions of the truths of 
the Gospel have never been made by mere reading, but always 
by the exertions of living enthusiasm in the holy cause. Pro- 
vidence may, indeed, in its inscrutable wisdom, iinpartnew energy 
to particular instruments ; but there appears no sufficient indi- 
cation of such a change as shall make the printed Bible alone 
the means of regenerating the species. “ An age of Bibles” may 
not be an age of Christian charity and hope. The word of God 
may not be revered the more by becoming a common book in 
eveiy cott^, and a drug in the shop of every pawnbroker. It 
was'emely neither known norteverea the less wnen it was a 
treasure, vrheii it was proscribed by those who sat in high pUu^; 
and its tom leaves and fmgments were cherished even unto 
dMth. In those days, when a single copy chained to ^ dd3c 
df the church was alone in extensive parities, 
itweetness tHrobsrh rustic hearts than now/ 
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are almost compelled to possess it? How then did the 
villagers flock from distant farms, cheered in their long walks by 
thoughts not of this world, to converse for a short bouf with 
patriarchs, saints, and apostles ! How did they devour the vene- 
rable and well-wom page with tearful eyes, or listen delighted 
to the voice of one gifted above his fellows, who read aloud the 
oracles of celestia^ wisdom ! What ideas of the Bible must they 
have enjoyed, who came many a joyful pilgrimage to hear or to 
read it! Yet even more preci^us^ was the enjoyment of those 
who, in times of persecution, snatched glances in secret at its 
pagcs,andthus entered, lisby stealth, into the paradisiacal region, 
to gather immortal fruits and listen to angel voices. The word 
of God WHS dearer to them than house, land, or the “ ruddy 
drops which warmed their h^rts." Instead of the lamentable 
weariness and disgust with which the young now too often turn 
from the perusal of the Scriptures, they heard with mute atten- 
tion and serious joy the divine histories of the Old TestJiment 
and sweet ])arables of the New. They heard with a solemn 
sympathy of Abraham receiving seraphs unawares — of Isaac 
walking out at even-tide to meditate, and meeting the holy 
partner of his days — of .Jacob's dream, and of that immortal 
Syrian Shepherdess, for whose love he served a hard master 
fourteen years, which seemed to him but a few days — of Joseph 
the beloved, the exile, the tempted, and the sweet forgiver — of 
all the wonders of the Jewish story— and of the character and 
suflerings of the Messiah. These things were to them at once 
august realities, and surrounded with a dream-like glory from 
afar. " Heaven lay about them in their infancy They preserved 
the purity-'-the spirit of meek submission — the patient confiding 
love of their childhood in their maturest years. They, in their 
turn, instilled the sweetness of Christian charity, drop by drop, 
into the hearts of their offspring, and left their example as a 
deathless legacy. Surely .this was better than the dignified 
patronage now courted for the Scriptures, or the pompous eulo- 
gies pronounced on them by rival orators I The reports of anni- 
versaries of the Bible Society are often to me, inexpressibly nause- 
ous. The word of God is praised in the style of eulogy employed 
on a common book by a friendly reviewer. It is evidently used 
bs a theme to declaim on. But the praise of the Bible is almost 
overshadowed by the flatteries lavished on the nobleman or 
county member who has condescended to preside, and which it 
is the highest ambition of the speakers ingeniously to introduce 
and to vm*y. Happy is he who can give a new turn to the com- 
pliment, or invent a new alliteration or antithesis for the occa- 
sion ! The copious nonsense of the successful orators is even 
more painful ihm the failures of the novices. After a string of 
fali^ m^^^ors and |KKir conceits, applauded to the echo, the 
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meeting are perhaps called on to sympathise with some unhappy 
debutant, whose sense of the virtues of the chairman proves too 
vast for his powers of expression ; and with Miss Peachum in the 
Beggars' Opera, to lament “ that so noble a youth should come 
to an untimely end.” Alas ! these exhibitions have little con- 
nexion with a deep love of the Bible, or with real pity for the 
sufferings of man. Were religious tyranny to render the Scrip- 
tures scarce, and to forbid their circulation, they wov\ld speedily 
be better prized and honoured gthan when scatter^ with gorgeous 
profusion, and lauded by nobles hnd princes. 

The Society for the Suppression of Mendicity is another 
boasted institution of these cold-hearted days. It would an- 
nihilate the race of beggars, and remove from the delicate eye 
the very form and aspect of misery. Strange infatuation * as if 
an old class of the great family oPman might be cut off without 
harm ! “ All are but parts of one stupendous whole,” bound 

together by ties of antique sympathy, ot which the lowest and 
most despised are not without their uses. In striking from 
society a race whom we have, from childhood, been accustomed 
to observe, a vast body of dear associations and gentle thoughts 
must necessarily be lost for ever. The poor mendicants \^hom 
we would banish from the earth, are the best sinccurisis to 
whose sustenance we contribute. In the great science — the 
■science of humanity — they not rarely are our first teachers : 
they affectingly remind us of our own state of mutual depend- 
ance ; bring sorrow palpably before the eyes of the prosperous 
and the vain; and prevent the hearts of many from utterly 
losing their nature.” They give, at least, a salutary disturb- 
ance to gross selfishness, and hinder it from entirely forming an 
ossified crust about the soul. We see them too with gentle 
interest, because we have always seen them, and were accustomed 
to relieve them in the spring-time of our days. And if some of 
them are what the world calls impostors, and literally “ do be- 
guile us of our tears” and our alms, those tears are not shed, nor 
those alms given, in vain. If they have even their occasional 
re veilings and hidden luxuries, we should rather rejoice to be- 
lieve that happiness has every where its nooks and corners 
which we do not see; that there is more gladness in the earth 
than meets the politician’s gaze; and that fortune has her 
favours, secret, sweet, and precious,” even for those on whom 
she ^eems most bitterly to frown. Well may that divinest of 
philosophers, Shakspeare, make Lear reply to his daughters, 
who had been speaking in the true spirit of modern improve- 
ments : 

“ O reason not the need : our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 

AQow.not nature more than nature needs, 

Man’s life is cheap as beasts !” 
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There are many other pamful instances in these times of that 
restless wisdom '' which “ has a broom for ever in its hand to rid 
the world of nuisances/* There are, for example, the plans of 
Mr. Owen, with his infallible recipes for the formation of 
character. Virtue is not to be forced in artificial hot-beds, as 
he proposes. Rather let it spring up where it will from the 
seed scattered throughout the earth, and rise hardily in sun and 
shower, while th^ ** free mountain winds have leave to blow 
against it ” But I feel that I havj already broken too violently 
on my habits of dreamy thought, by the asperity into which I 
now and then have fallen. Let me then break on at once, with 
the single expression of a hope, that this bright and breathing 
world” may not be changed into a penitentiary by the efforts of 
modern reformers. 

J dm, Sir, 

Your hearty well-wisher. 


We have given a place to the foregoing article,which, though 
it capie anonymously, leaves a full conviction on our minds that 
it is the work of no other pen than that of our late lamented and 
worthy friend, George Pertinax Growler, Esq., of Kennelhowl- 
bury-Hall, Berkshire, who represented that county during many 
successive Parliaments, and, though a ToryJ^v a^ a jealous mem- 
ber of Opposition. Respect for the memory of our beloved 
Growler, overcomes all the reluctance of our personal opinion 
ns to the admissibility of the paper. Poor George ! the last time 
we saw him in London he refused to dine with us, merely because 
we had taken an eighteen-penny fare by water, one beautiful 
summer morning, in order to look at that “ splendid nuisance,” 
Waterloo Bridge, shortly after its completion. He may be 
wrong as to the blessings which society derives from mendir 
cants, or as to the advantages that would have accrued to legal 
eloquence from the inebriety of lawyers ; and he strikes us as 
netitical on the subject of the Bible Society. But let none 
imagine that George Growler was himself addicted to the bottle, 
or ah encourager of vicious mendicity, or an enemy to the educa- 
tibtf of the poor. On the contrary, he had no failing, even in 
principle, except alarm at innovation. To that he was indeed 
an enemy. The orphan nephew of whom he speaks was the sub^ 
ject of his tender but very troublesome thoughts. The youthVaS 
detected by his uncle, at the age of 19, in, ^ving becmne a 
member ox the new philosophical club, a veiy geuteel one that 
met for literary and liquid recreation at the Cat-and-Bagpipes. 
This circumstance required our inter>^ention tp propitiate me old. 
gentleman’s wrath. The word nm\ as his nephew said, waold, 
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have offended him even in the mention of The New Jerusalem/' 
The same poor nephew being afterwards smit at Birmingham with 
the love ot sacred song, a second time ofiended him almost to the. 
danger of disinheritance, by writing a Sonnet on the Steam En- 
gine, which began “ Hail, wonder-working power ! ” — but we hap- 
pily made up the breach. Bred a Tory by his father, who hated 
the Hanoverian rats, George Growler at first opposed the late 
Mr. Pitt as a presumptuous young minister, aiM latterly, because 
he flagged in Tory zeal behind Mr. Burke. What side he would 
have now taken m politics can *be only conjectured : to us it 
seems, he would have still opposed ministers as the most radi- 
cal of innovators. Be that as it may, he departed this life in 
1818. His death was occasioned by a fever, on which the opi- 
nions of his physician and apothecary were divided. The former 

E renounced it nervous, and occasioned by the conversation of 
is neighbour Sir Francis Fluent, on the subject of New Im- 
provements ; the latter attributed it to typhous infection, caught 
during one of his walks in stopping to speak with a Cumber- 
land beggar.” 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CELEBRATION OF CHRISTMAS. 

.■'Jifcw. 

It was no strange cucumstance that, at the dawn of Christi-: 
anity, every festival which was observed by the Jews should be 
equally solemnized by the Christian converts of the first century. 
A great portion of these converts had gone over from the Jewish 
to the Cnristian faith ; and this portion was, for a long time> un- 
able wholly to emancipate itseli from the trammels of early im- 

J ressions. Nay, the Apostles themselves were tenacious of the 
ewish feasts, and retained, amongst others, those of the Pass- 
nver and Pentecost. It was but by slow degrees that the Chris- 
tian^ were able to estrange themselves from the Jewish pbserv- 
ancas, to throw ofl'the usages of the sons of Abraham, and trans- 
form the festivals, which they had brought with them on the day 
of their conversion, into Christian anniversaries. ‘ Far, however, 
from seeking to abandon the customs and solemnities which had 
once bean received into their new church, they set themselves 
at^quf rpndpring them typical of some important occurrences in the 
histhiy of their religion. By this permutation, the festival of Easter 
grafted on the feast of the Passover ; Pentecost was converted 
into an annual commemoration of the descent of the Holy Ghost; 
and but of the Jewish Sabbath arose our Sunday, than which 
no other day in the seven could by poi^ibility be of d^per tin- 
portanee ojr mpre awful interest to tne believer in the " 

resurrectjbi!. 
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Among the early Christians, there were many too who dwelt in 
Heathen countries ; and not a few of this class having themselves 
abandoned the splendid, superstitions of Paganism for the noble 
simplicity of Christian doctrine, introduced Heathen festivals 
among tlieir brethren, and gave such an interpretation to their trans^ 
migiation as was consistent with the character of their new faith. 

In the lapse of time, Christianity having extended itself to the 
palace, and its miiiisters having succeeded in acquiring a consi* 
derable shar^ of power and innuence, they were not wanting to 
themselves in any contrivance which could invest their religion 
with greater external pomp and dignity. They knew that every 
incrtiase of its outward splendour would have the effect of shed- 
ding additional lustre on its expounders; and, with this convic- 
tion, every occurrence in the history of their faith was diligently 
ransacked, that its memory nTight be perpetuated by some festi^ 
val : indeed^ so widely was this field enlarged, that, at last, a ma- 
nufactory of fictions was set up, wliich were greedily swallowed 
l)y their ignorant and credulous flocks ; amongst whom, these 
inventions served the intended purpose of enlarging the catalogue 
of religious observances and festivals. 

We must return, however, from these matters to the more im- 
mediate object of our inquiries. 

We have already remarked, that many of the anniversaries so- 
lemnized by the Christian church were transplanted into it from 
the Heathen soil. Whilst Easter has succeeded to the Feralia” 
of the Romans, there can be little doubt that Christmas has taken 
the place of thfeir “ Saturnalia/* * This festival, instituted in 
honour of Saturn, was celebrated by them with the greatest splen- 
dour, debauchery, and extravagance. It was, during its duration, 
on epoch of freedom and equality : the master ceased to be mas- 
ter, and the slave to be slave ; the former waited, at his own board, 
upon the latter. The ceremonial of this festival was opened on 
the 19 th of December, by the lighting of a profusion of waxen flam- 
beaux in the temple of Saturn, as an expiatory offering to the re- 
lenting god, who had, in remoter times, been worshipped with 
hutnan sacrifices. At this festive season, boughs and laurel were 
profusely suspended in every quarter, and presents were inter- 
43hunged on all sides.f 

The Christian church was anxious to abolish the celebration 
of these Saturnalia, in which she blushed to see her own dis- 
ciples partaking ; and therefore appointed a festival, in honmr 
of her Divine Master, to supersede tnem. If, during the Ronmn 

* ** Christmass,** says Sdden, ** succeeds the Saturnalia; the same time, the same 
number of holy days.” , 

t it is singular that our Druid ancestors, as well as the Greeks and Romans, de- 
voted this season of the year to ceremonies and religious observances. 
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games, the order of social affairs was inverted, and the menial 
was raised to be master, surely it was not unnatural that they 
should, in their purer features, be adopted as the model of an 
anniversary in commemoration of that Christ, the King of 
kings, who had appeared in the garb of a menial, and had 
elevated those who were the slaves of their sins, to be lords and 
chiefs among the heavenly hosts ! Though of Heathen origin,, 
the festival of Christmas no longer exhibited Sacrifices of bulls 
or goats : it was carefully pmned of those disgunjing features 
and extravagances which nourisfied and excited debasing pas- 
sions ; and yet, in order that it might not prove revolting to the 
habits and feelings of the new convert who was called upon to 
resign the meretricious blandishments of the Saturnalia, it was 
permitted to retain such innoxiohs customs from the Pagan 
celebration, as were not wholly irreconcilable with the bland 
and cheerful spirit of Christianity. The torches, which had shed 
their effulgence through the temple of Saturn, shone with undi- 
minished splendour in the temple of Christian worship, and pre- 
sented, as it were, a symbol of Jesus, that eternal light which 
was born into the world ” to waken the whole human race tp life 
and immortality ; — which illuminated the fields of Bethlehem, 
and shone about the shepherds, a lamp linto their feet, and a 
light unto their paths.”* The Satumalian custom of decking 
the streets and houses with laurel and boughs, and exchanging 
presents, was also preserved, and has partially descended to our 
own times. The interchange of presents was supposed to typify 
the spiritual and heavenly gifts which our Saviour, by his 
coming,- had lavished upon mankind. 

There is one custom m particular, prevalent in some countries, 
and formerly common in England, which strikingly designates 
the origin of our Christmas festivities. And it is this: from 
amongst the domestics of a family, it was the practice to elect 
one as the Master of the Household,, lender the appellation of 
the Christmas King, or Lord of Misrule, and to assign him a 
species of sovereignty both over the other servants as well as 
the immediate members of the family. In this way, as Selden 
remarks, the master waited on his servant as Lord of 


• On the night preceding Christmas-day, our forefathers were accustomed to light 

» candles of enormous size, which were called Christmas candles,’* and with which 
\y illuminated their houses in honour of the Saviour’s nativity. The same custpm 
prevailed from the days of St. Jerome ^ ** accenduntur luminaria jam sole rutilante, 
non utique ad fuganclas tenebras, sed ad signum lastitise demonstrandum.” Cent. 
f^U c. a.—*' On the night of the Saviour’s birth,” says also Chateaubriand, ** tr^pi 
of chHdrep adoring the manger, churches gay and brilliant with flowers, thesnulttiude 
pressing troiuid the cradle of their God, joyous halJclujahs, and the air re*ach0iiig 
'i^th the icrtidds of bdls and organs, presented a noble specucle of innocence and 
a}esty«^— Oi&tte dti Ohfistimvtme. 
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Misrule and " the like/' says Stow, had ye in the house' of 
every nobleman af honor or good worship, were he spiritual 
or tempoml." 

In some Catholic countries there is a custom of dressing up 
puppets, called Christmas children, hiding them on Christmas- 
eve, setting persons in quest of them, and giving a reward to 
the finder; nor is it improbable that this custom was also derived 
from the Heathen practice of sending puppets as presents during 
the Saturnalia. At Rome," say^ an ancient calendar, “ sweet- 
meats were presented to the fathers in the Vatican, as well as all 
kinds of little images*; and these last were found in abundance 
in the confectioners' shops." — Nay, in England, the bakers used 
formerly to bake a kind of baby, or little image of paste, which 
they presented to their custom^ers ; in the same way as chandlers 
gave Christmas candles. 

Before we take our leave of this subject, we cannot refrain 
from adverting to a singular tradition, from which some have 
been willing to derive the name given to this festival, in the 
Eastf. It is related by some of the old fathers of the church, 
that,. on the night of our Saviour's birth, a number of fountains 
and rivers were turned into wine; and they add, that this miracle 
took place on the very night and at the very hour of his nativity, 
in order that the disbelievers in the truths of Revelation might 
be turned from their unbelief. St. Chrysostom says, in one 
of his Homilies, that the water drawn on that night, kept for some 
years without undergoing any natural change ; and he concludes 
that from this circumstance arose the tradition we have men- 
tioned. Epiphanius, the first father of the church, indeed, 
places so much credit in the tale, that he ventures to make use 
of it as one weapon for confounding the infidels of his day. 
However, the second father of that name, who lived thirty years 
later, pronounces this tradition to be, what it really appears to 
have been, a fable i though he still believes it to be the distortion 
of some different occurrence. Be all this as it may, the tradi- 
tion was once of general notoriety ; the people placed implicit 
faith in it ; many of thfi fathers sided with them; and none but 
the enlightened Chrysostom were unable to persuade themselves 
of its authenticity. S. 


In VaticanSr-** Dulda Patribus exhibentu', 

• omnium gcnerum Ima^unculs." 

•f* Oar appeflaHon of ** Christmas ** originated in the mass at this sea< 

1)eing called Christ*i^masf ; it was usual, at this season, tor the Romiidi priests to olTcr 
up masses to the saintSt irnploring forgiveness for the people of their debaucheries, or 
backelidmgs, at this festival.— ^Thc German name for this season is •* Wcin-nachten," 
or fVtue Nighta^ Whidh dense from the tiadftfop above alluded to, and others 
from the practice whk)}' prevailed among the anpiejat , Germans* of celebnuing 
pe/iocl of the year by general drii^lcmg-bouts» and intcrcha igiag presents of ** the 
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Count de B— , a Lieutenant-general in the French oLrmy, 
who died about the commencement of the Revolution^ had lived 
oh terms of intimacy with the two M. M. de Belle-Isle» of whom 
he occasionally related interesting private anecdotes. The fol- 
lowing particulars are so extremely curious tl^t they deserve to 
be recorded : — 

The Count and the Chevalier* de Belle-Isle were grandsons 
of the famous Intendant Fouquet ; and notwitlistanding the dis- 
grace of their grandfather, they were pretty well advanced in 
the military service at the death of Louis XIV. After the satur- 
nalia of the regency, they became involved in the disasters of 
Le Blanc, the secretary of state “for the war department, and 
the two brothers were arrested and put under close confineaient 
in the*BastiIle^ To aggravate their misfortune, they were im- 
prisoned m separate apartments. The Chevalier was constantly 
endeavouring to devise some plan by which he might be enabled 
to enjoy the society of his brother. He had with him a valet 
de chambre, a young man of spirit and activity, and who, more- 
over, possessed no small share of cunning ; he had been edur 
cated as a suigeon, and, at his own solicitation, was permitted 
to share his master’s captivity. By means of intrigue and artful 
interrogations, he learned that an apartment, then unoccupied, 
was the only disposable one in the prison, and that it was im- 
mediately below that allotted to the Count. lie accordingly 
formed his plan, without saying a word on the subject to the 
Chevalier. 

The Chevalier, though a man of intrepid courage, occasionally 
exhibited a weakness of mind which is not without example 
even in persons of the firmest character : he was unable £o bear 
the sight of a wound, or even to hear one spoken of, without 
experiencing those disagreeable sensations to which nervous 
persons are liable, and which often terminate in completely 
overpowering the organic faculties. This reciprocal mental and 
physical re-actign, in the human frame, is unaccounted for, 
though its existence cannot be doubted. It resembles those ' 
puerile, but unconquerable antipathies we experience at tht> 
sight of certain animals, or the odour of particular plants ; or 
r^ei^ perhaps, those fits of vertigo with which persons (who on 
w other occasions exhibit perfect self-possession) are seized on 
ascending a height, or when on the bnnk of a precipice. Be 
that as it may,, ho man is a hero to his valet de chambre ; and* t^e 
knowled^ of tibis habit enabled the faithful servant of the Che- 
valier tlelBelle-^Isle the better to arrange bis sebem^. ^ 

The Governor of the Bastille paid frequent visits 
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prisoners. The conversation of the Chevalier particularly 
pleased him. The valet was occasionally permitted to join 
them ; for he had a number of stories, anecdotes, and jests, with 
which he enlivened conversation, and excited the interest and 
curiosity of his hearers. One day he very adroitly turned the 
discourse to the battle of Hochstadt, in which he had served in 
the medical department of the army. He did not fail to dwell 
on this subject v^ith all the eloquence he was master of. All 
the wounds he had dressed — all the amputations he had seen 
performed — all the heart-rending groans he had heard — nothing 
was spared. At length, to effect nis object with the more cer- 
tainty, he even overcharged the picture. The talisman had the 
desired effect. The Chevalier performed his part the better by 
not being prepared for it; he grew pale, became gradually more 
and more languid, and at last fainted. The zedous valet flew 
to his assistance; and by applying the usual remedies, soon re- 
covered his master. The Governor anxiously enquired the cause 
of the sudden indisposition of the Chevalier. Sir,” said the 
valet, ** grateful for your goodness and attention, my master 
did not venture to complain to you ;but, certainly, the room you 
have assigned to him is very injurious to his delicate nerves. 
The accident yoti have witnessed takes place almost daily ; and 
indeed I cannot answer for the Chevalier^s life, if his lodging 
be not changed.” The Governor, an old officer, better acquainted 
with military affairs than with physiology, did not hesitate a 
moment. “ Why did you not speak before,’^ exclaimed he, 

my dear Chevalier ? There is a room vacant on the other side 
of the fort, and you shall be removed to it this very evening.”— 
The Chevalier returned thanks, and the Governor withdrew to 
give his orders. He well knew that the two brothers would 
thus be nearer each other; but he relied on the thickness of the 
walls, and the vigilance of the sentinels, to prevent all inter- 
course between them. He was deceived, for misfortune is in-' 
genious. After a minute search, the Chevalier and his valet dis- 
covered a chirnney-pipe, which led to the Count’s chamber, and 
a communication was soon established between the two 
brothers. 

It was of great importance to the prisoners to be able thus to 
concert together for their common defence ; but that was not 
all— it was necessary to find the means of annihilating the mate- 
rial evidence which might compromise them. The Chevalier 
had acquired a knowledge of tne charges that were brought 
against him. There was one very serious accusation, ^^hich could 
be supported only bygone individual, namely, a clerk in one of 
the offices of the war department. This man was easily intimi- 
dated, and still more easily gained over by promises: the pri- 
soners, however, liad but a very superficial Knowledge of him. 
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The Chevalier de Belle-Isle, therefore, arranged his plan from 
conjecture ; and tranquilly awaited the day when he should be 
confronted with his accusers. 

According to the old French system of judicial investigation, 
the first examinations were always secret. The witness appear- 
ed in the presence of the accusea, and no person was present at 
the proceedings except the judge and the clerk. The prescribed 
rules, however, were not very rigorously ^bsdlred when the 
accused party happened to beta person of rank. In tbe present 
case the deposition was read. If was very strong ; but the Che- 
valier soon knew the man he had to deal with. He composed 
himself, and listened with profound attention to the evidence. 
Surprise, grief, and impatience, were by turns painted in his 
countenance. When the reading was ended, he rushed forward 
to the witness, and, seizing his hafid, he exclaimed, in the most 
emphatic way, ‘'How, Sir, can it be possible that you are 
my accuser? — You, for whom I have always felt so much inte- 
rest! — You, whom I have ever regarded as a friend I— Can you 
lend an ear to such absurd calumnies?’’ — He continued to ad- 
dress the witness in a tone of vehemence and warmth, which in- 
dicated an afi’ectionate complaint rather than a bitter recrimina- 
tion, until he observed some happy result of his eloquence. He, 
moreover, employed an argument on which he relied with still 
greater confidence. On seizing the witness’s hand, he contciyed 
secretly to slip into it a note, which he had prepared for thci pur- 
pose 5 and thus placed the witness in the delicate alternative of 
becoming either his accuser or his accomplice. The movement 
of the Chevalier de I^elle-Isle was so sudden and unexpected, 
that nobody could think of opposing him ; and, besides, it ap- 
peared extremely natural, and strictly within the bounds of legal 
defence. The witness was confounded by the impressive appeal 
that had been made to him ; and found that he was in possession 
of a secret, which might decide the fate of an accused person, 
who had thus thrown himself on his generosity. He was aware 
of the danger of retracting, while, at the stime time, he waa flat- 
tered by the condescending way in which a man of rank treated 
him as his friend— in short, he was perplexed by conflicting 
thoughts and sentiments. The Chevalier observed the embar- 
rassment of his antagonist, and f^t the necessity of immediately 
relieving him. Resuming the evidence article by article, he en- 
d^vpui^d to soften it down, and at the same time to avoid 
compromising the witness by blank denials. His plan succeed- 
ed. The chaises became more and more feeble, till, at len|^, 
the whole eiddence rested on a few unimportant assertions, 
which, there was reason to hope, might b"fe satisfactorily 
The l^ernunated; but such was the teiTor with which the , 

witness was seized, that he had not courage to unclose:|he band 
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in which he held the note. He passed the drawbridge of th« 
Bastille^ and wandered through almost every street in Paris, like a 
criminal, dreading the glance of every one he met. It was not 
until he reached the Pont-lloyal that he ventured, by stealth, to 
cast his eyes on the note Within the first envelope were writ- 
ten these words : “If you faithfully and speedily deliver the ki- 
closed note according to its address, your fortune is made.” 
The inner notfwa^ directed to a lady, the intimate friend of the 
Chevalier, requesting her to take charge of, and to suppress, cer- 
tain letters which might prove of the utmost injury to his cause. 
The commission was punctually fulfilled, and the witness receiv- 
ed^ the promised reward. 

The above were not the only extraordinary circumstances at- 
tending the fate of the M. M. de Belle-Isle. When the evidence 
against them was at an end, ttfe two brothers were granted some- 
vmat more freedom, and also the permission of living together. 
By means of secret communications, they had agreed with a 
friend that, if their sentence should be unfavourable, they were 
to be warned of it by the firing of a certain number of guns. One 
day, as they were walking together on one of the ramparts of the 
prison, they heard the signal, and the fatal number of guns an- 
nounced their irrevocable condemnation. They descended 
mournfully, and retired to their gloomy apartment. In a few 
mqments, their friend rushed in to inform them of their acquit- 
tal. On enquiring into the cause of the mistake, it was found to 
have been occasioned by a gun-maker of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, who happened that day to be making trial of some of his 
guns. 

After their liberation, the most brilliant fortune attended the 
two prisoners. The Chevalier was created a Count, and pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant-general : after distinguishing 
himself honourably in the service of his country^ he was killed 
at the attack of Col-de-FAssiette, in the year 1746. His elder 
brother, who is celebrated for many acts of valour and military 
skill, particularly for the retreat of Prague, was c^^eated a Duke, 
a Peer and Marechal of France, and died minister of war in 
J761. At the commencement of the seven years' war, he had the 
misfortune to lose his only son, the Count de Gisors, a young 
officer of the greatest promise. Thus perished the last branches of 
the fimiily of &e Intendant. Like him, they possessed all the bril- 
liant qualifications necessary for the success of ambitious «pro- 
jeets ; and they were memorable examples of the frowns ana fa- 
vours of fortune. 
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ON THE LESS CELEBttAJEB PRODUCTIONS OF THE ACTUOU 
OF DON QUIXOTE. NO. I. 

Th at kindly feeling for literature* which is the characteristic 
of the present day, and which beams equal patronage on every 
production of the cultivated mind, receiving with the same hos- 
pitable welcome the child of every native m^e, has hardly yet 
displayed a genial warmth in fostering th^e offspring of a foreign 
soil. The translations of our .own times have been distin- 
guished more by their ability than by the encouragement they 
have met with from the' piiolic ; and little anxiety has been 
manifested, on the whole, to improve our acquaintance with the 
languages from which they have been transfused. Our immediate 
approximation to, an(f our constojit and daily intercourse with 
our neighbours the French, have indeed rendered their language 
the favourite accomplishment of all who aim at some addition to 
their mother-tongue ; and a slight knowledge of the works wliich 
have been written in that language is necessarily implied as the 
medium, if not the aim, of its acc^uirement. Our opera, too, and 
the airs which are derived from it, and have become favourites 
in the musical circles of fashion, recommend the Italian to the 
notice of those who are charged with the education of young 
ladies, as an useful, if not a necessary, appendage to familiarity 
with the mysteries of waltzing and quadrillmg ; whilst the cfessa- 
tion of the long war which closed the Continent u;^on English 
travellers, admitting a vast influx into the provinces of Italy, has 
tended to facilitate to our youth of the male sex the pronun- 
ciation of the delicate language dove il si suona and to teach 
them the conversational idiom, which their former method of 
study, commencing with the reading of Tasso and concluding 
with Dante or Petrarch, as little enabled them to attain, as a 
draught from the pure wells of English undefiled,’^ that bub- 
bled in t^ie Elizabethan age, would runder a foreimer an fait 
to the compliments of a London levee. But, though neither the 
prose writers of ancient nor modern Italy are yet suffered to oc- 
.cupymuchof our attention, it is c^tain that no inconsiderable 
degree of interest has recently been excited for the productions of 
her later bards, one of whom (Alfieri) is pretty generally talked 
of, if not read. But rarely is a glance of enquiry cast towards 
the ^Spanish peninsula. Spain offers no inducement to the 
^aveller : the monotonous mould into which tyranny and anarchy 
have bent her national character, affords no relief that obsetyci- 
tion can seize on to describe* and music has not yet claimed Her 
strains of poetry for its own. That noble Iiinguage which* in 
the 17th century, every tuan eminent for rank or liteiature, in 
Italy, in Handers, in Germany, in France, and eve^ in 

vht, I. — Ko. I. I 
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land,* would have blushed to have been thought ignorant of, is 
now the jargon of traffic ; whilst its sister tongue, a scion of the 
same root, is almost wholly neglected and despised, except as 
a means of intercourse with the degenerate natives of the §oil of 
Portugal. Those dramas which, at one period, werd* received 
on the same night with equal and eager approbation by a different 
audience at Madrid, at Brussels, at Munich, at Vienna, atMitan, 
and at Naples ; which were imitated by Corneille, by Quinault, 
by Scarron, by Moliere, by Shakspeare, by Fletcher, and by 
Dryden, have been thought wdrthy of translation only by a few 
German enthusiasts, and are not to be met with except in single 
plays or in small collections, having for the most part escaped 
the diligent search of those whose object it was to give an ac- 
count of them. Of the thirty plays composed by Cervantes ^in 
hk youth, only two can now bb found ; the two thousand dramas 
of Lope de Vega have dwindled into a moderate number, which 
ar^ of rare occurrence ; whilst Calderon owes a temporary repu- 
tation, as brilliant but as^ transient as the lights of the Aurora 
Borealis, to the eloquence of one solitary admirer, whose ani- 
mated descriptions of his excellence have not yet tempted' a 
singl'fe English pen to transfer his beauties to our language. If 
it be true that we have little acquaintance with Spanish litera- 
ture, with much greater truth may it be affirmed that of the 
literature of Portugal we absolutely know nothing. The English 
language bpasts but of two translations from the Portuguese, and 
both comprise portions of the works of Carnoens : we may here- 
after have occasion to speak of the degree, of fidelity with which 
these are executed. We have been led into these reflections by 
contemplating the practicability of re-awakening some slight 
interest for the productions of men of no common genius, who 
lived in no ordinary times ; — productions once so widely diffused, 
now so strangely neglected. In making the attempt, however, 
we shall select a few only from the host, and of these the limits 
of a work like the present will enable us to give but a very brief 
description. Were this not the case, we should be deterred from 
updertakidg the task on a longer scale, aware as we are that 
tnis subject has long occupied the pen of one of the ablest writers 
of feis age, who possesses all the information that can be derived 
from learning and local knowledge, and every charm of eloquence 
to render that information interesting to others. 

'Jhe' first writer \vhom we would select for thiar purpose is 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra ; and, having mentioned his name 
in me same page with that of the great founder of Portuguese 

* Fhe marriage af H. witn Mw^of and that of the Infanta Dona 

MdriaTeresa, daughter ol Phihp UI. wioi Louts^ll. of FrantO, moat have 
nicicwd the study of thip .Spanish latfgaage in ^ courts of London and Paris. 
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poetry, we are tempted to indulge in the melancholy pleasure of 
tracing a compa/'ison between their lives and fortunes ; being 
struck with a similarity which we think* is more than fanciful. 
They were contemporaries. Camoens was born in 1524-9;* 
Cervantes in 1547 : they have continued fellows in survivor- 
ship, standing side by side in the annals of Fame, whilst names 
that were thought greater in their day, have been obliterated from 
its rolls. They both served as soldiers in tffe ranks : the one 
lost an eye, the other a hand. In jpattles far from the native land 
of «ach, and in a warfare not essential to her interests^ and yet 
both gloried in military exploits for which neither received a 
recompense. The former passed six years of his life in volun- 
tary exile ; the latter, nearly an equal period in slavery. They 
were both satirists, and visited by all the envy and malignity of 
their contemporaries : the mighty production of each was at first 
neglected and despised by all but its author, who saw with pro- 
phetic vision into futurity, and beheld the Babel of his fame rise 
above every petty tower by which it was then encompassed. 
Imprisonment for debt, poverty, and even beggary were the 
lot of both : the one received from a monarch a pension o^less 
than five pounds per annum, as a recompense for the dedication 
of his poem ; and the other was more largely, but hardly more 
liberally rewarded by a Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. On 
their death-beds the parallel will not hold good ; for the last- 
recorded expressions of the former were words of melancholy 
foreboding^*:; whilst the dedication which the latter . penned 
four days before he expired, was written in a strain of cheerful- 


• M. De Souza believes 15‘25, on the authority of Manoel dc Faria, who disoovefed 
an entry in the register of India at Lisbon, which mentions the age of Camoens at the 
period of his depaiture for the East. 

f The melancholy fact that Camoens was supported in his last moments by alms, 
which his black servant gathered in the streets of Lisbon, has been frequently alluded 
to ; but what Capmany states is not so generally known, that Cervantes was so re- 
duced as to be compelled to beg for his support, dnd to receive assistance by the 
hands of the servants of his patrons, with, perhaps, the additional mortification to his 
noble spirit, of having it bestowed with insult and reproaches. : Anecdot^,’* adds Cap- 
many, muy curiosa y quiza mas impertante de saberse que todos los que se ignoran 
dc su vida privada — a very curious anecchtCy and perhaps more deserving of note than 
aU which wr are ignorant of relating to the circumstances of his private Jfe, — Teatro 
Historico Critico de la Eloquencia Espanola. Madndy 1788. Tom, 4,* 

X “ At last death will terminate my sufferings, and it will be seen by all that my 
attachment to my country was so constant, that 1 was not merely satisfied with dying 
in her arms, but that I died with her .” — Fragment of a letter of Camoens wrUte^ in 
1978. *Fida de Camoes — Os Lusiadas, Edic. De Souza. Pans^ 181 

** 1 would not,** writes Cervantes, “be called upon to apply to myself the ol4^ 
stanaas which ^gia thus, ‘ the foot already in the stirrup for I may say, wth « 
sUgKc alteration, that my foot is already in the stirrup, since I feel the pangs of death 
w* ^ me, my Lord, whilst 1 am penning this dedication. Yesterday the e:stnme 
UQCtioii administered to me; to-day I resume my pen: my time is shorty my 
l^mp &lhsase, my hopes diminish ; nevertheless, I wish that enough of life fom^nea 
m eniHilh 'ide % behold you once more in Spain.** Dedicatwn qf** Las dt 

tm ths Cvnia de Lemosy dated add AprU^ ldl6. 
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ness, and even gaiety. Why should we attempt to carry the 
similitude farther ? After the death of Cervantes, five cities of 
Spain disputed for the honour of having given him birth ; and 
the countrymen of Camoens, in the far distant kingdom of 
Brazil, have, within these few months, raised a tardy subscription 
for the erection of a monument to the 
ace was sought for 
years bacsk, mid, afte 
covered beneath a siair-case * 

The resemblance which we have just noticed is purely acci- 
dental ; but if we might cite a less ideal prototype of Cervantes, 
we should point it out in the creature of his own imagination. 
Let not the reader smile when he sees us compare him to his own 
Don Quixote. We are not oertain that that noble character is 
always properly relished or duly appreciated. We entirely 
accord with M. Sismondi f in the judicious and feeling criticism, 
of which the following forms a part : 

“ There was, in fact, a tinge of knight-errantry in the character of 
Cervantes, whom the love of glory had drawn away from his studies 
and from the enjoyment of the pleasures of life, and fixed beneath tfie 
banners of Mark Anthony Colonna ; — who, without ever attaining a 
higher rank tlian that of a common soldier, exulted that he had lost an 
arm at the battle of Lepanto, and that he bore on his own person a 
monument of the greatest feat of arms in the annals of Christian war- 
fare; — wjio, during his captivity at Algiers, did, by his incessant 
daring, excite the astonishment, and conciliate the esteem of the 
Moors ; — finally, who, after liaving received the extreme unction, 
and aware that the ensuing Sabbath must terminate his mortal career, 
contemplated the approach of death with that cheerful indifference 
w^hich we have Seen displayed in the preface and dedication of his 
“ Persiles and Sigismunda.” In these later productions I fancy we may 
recognize that he is himself the hero undeceived ( dctro?npcJ, who at 
last becomes sensible of the vanity of glory, and the long delusion of 
a career of ambition, which contracted means had always rendered 
unsuccessful. And if it be true, that “ to make mirtli at our own cx- 

S ;nse is all the art of good taste,” it is evident that Cervantes possessed 
at art in a high degree, since he has^xposed, in a ludicrous point of 
view, the noblest exertions of his life. Every man, who is an en- 
thusiast like Cervantes, will readily associate himself to this piece of 
pleasantry, which is yet a satire upon himself, directed against all that 

1 ■ ' 9 " - - - - - . , 

* That traveller was the reviewer of Lord Strangford’s Translations from Camoens, 
in the Monthly Mirror for July 1803, (vol. lO) ; and the result of his enquiries was, 
in his own words, that “ Camoens, the glory of Portugal, lay hurled under a stair^case 
in the nunnery (attached to the church of St. Anne, at Lisbon) ; and that no man 
could be admitted to visit his ashes/* The epitaph placed over his grave by D. Gon- 
zalo Coutinho, a short time after his death, was, as this reviewer remarks, no lying 
epitaph “ Here lies tuis de Camoens^ the Prince oj the Poets qf his time ; he liv^ 
poor and miseraUe^ dn^ so he died** 

t Sismondi — De la LUt^raturc du Midi de TEurope. Tom. 3. p. 342 . 
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memory of that great 
)y an English traveller 
• much difficulty, dis- 
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he most loves and respects, but tending not to reflect upon him tlie 
slightest discredit.” 

On that most important work of Cervantes — a work in every 
one’s hands, which is translated into every language of Europe, 
which is the delight of the young and the amusement of the old, 
it would be bo3i presumptuous and supei*fluous to reiterate 
criticism. “ It has become my province,” says the ingenious 
Spaniard we have before referred to ** to enter into a rigid ex- 
amination of the writings of* thfe celebrated author. But my 
single judgment, if it differed but* a hair’s breadth from the sen- 
timents of so many learned men who have spoken of him in terms 
of eulogium, would not possess the slightest claim to be heard ; 
neither, though it accord with the judgment of all intelligent critics, 
will it add to the justly-merited reputation of the author of 
Don Quixote, more than one feeble note to swell the echo of 
that farpe which has sounded his name to the four comers of the 
earth.” But it is our hope, as it will be our aim, to give the 
English reader an idea, however imperfect, of other w^orks by the 
same author, displaying occasionally, in particular passages, 
(^ual talent, and none of them wholly unworthy the pen of 
Cervantes. ** 

We proceed, then, to notice the less celebrated productions 
of the author of Don Quixote,” — or rather, those works which 
are scarcely known, and have only been in part, if at all, trans- 
lated iflto our language. We commence our account with the 
two plays that are extant out of the number brought on the 
stage by Cervantes in the earlier part of his literary career. They 
v^ere his second productions, and immediately followed the pub- 
lication of his Galatea, which made its appearance about the 
years 1581-4, shortly after his escape from slavery at Algiers and 
his arrival at Madrid. But previous to exhibiting Cervantes as a 
dramatic writer, it may be thought necessary to say something 
respecting the formation of that scbopl of dramatic literature 
denominated by some Geraian writers the romantic THEATRK.f 
But powerful and clearly convincing as is their general argument, 
there are particular points wherein the turn of sentiment pecidiar 
to the German people seem^to us to influence their judgment; 
and, as the examination of these points would necessarily involve 
us in a wide field of discussion, which would occupy more space 
than we can here afford, we must be content to defer all observa- 
tions on this subject until a future opportunity. Neither is it 
so essential to the proper understanding of the plays of Cervanjes 


• Ciipma(^y,Teat. Hist, Crit. &c. Tom. 4. p. 420. 

T Thtt epitnst is used but in one sense in English, althon -h the French haye tMwr 
w^'rds express, it, i.c. romaHtijue Vitid romanesque ^ it must be here ^derstood to 
mean ^at style of dramatic writing which rose with the southern languages of Europe. 
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that the principles of this school should be first laid down. The 
two pieces, of which we are about to give an analysis, stand 
alone in the lists of the Spanish drama : they were written before 
the romantic theatre was completely formed ; the effect intended 
to be produced by them appears to be of a different description ; 
and they are considered as barbarous, both by the most eminent 
critics of the native country of the author, and by the high mo- 
dem authorities t8 which we have just adverted. 

Differing with all humility fhaf the judgment pronounced on 
them by those authorities, we should remark, however, that 
amongst the Spaniards there exist two opinions with respect to 
the motives that influenced Cervantes in departing in their com- 
position from those rules of the ancients, with which he appears 
to have been thoroughly acquainted, and to which he has afforded 
unqualified praise in several ^arts of his works : particularly in 
the dialogue between the Canon of Toledo and the Curate Pedro 
Perez, in Chap- 48, Part I. of his Don Quixote. It is believed by 
one party that he wrote these plays with the intention of exposing 
the extravagancies and absurdities of the plays of his time, by 
exhibiting them in their grossest point of view, in the same man- 
ner as his Don Quixote was designed to parody the equally 
popular romances of chivalry. The champions on the other side 
of the question assert, that his only object was to procure a liveli- 
hood, and that could not be obtained by a writer for the stage 
at Madrid, as at London or elsewhere, but by abandoning all re- 
fined notions of dramatic propriety, and accommodating his style 
to the notions and prejudices of the majority of the people. The 
chief of tliose who maintain the latter opinion is Don Ignac^ 
de Luzan, a writer of high repute amongst his countrymen, whose 
“ Poetica’^ has mainly contributed to occasion the general altera- 
tion in the tone and manner of Spanish literature, which became 
visible about the close of the last centuiy, and has continued the 
same ever since. To us the theory of Luzan seems the more 
reasonable ; and many passages in the other writings of Cervan- 
tes incline us to believe that, in this instance at least, he bowed 
to the will of the many. But it does sometimes happen that 
the many have reason on their side, and we shall endeavour to 
shew that, though these pieces were framed on principles purely 
conventional, they are adapted to produce not merely the effect 
that was intended, but, in some instances, an effect that could 
not be attained by other means. • 

Let us, however, first remind the reader of the slow process 
which dramatic literature had made amongst the principal na- 
tions of Europe, previous to die appearance of these plays of 
Cervantes ; and we shall then, as Mr. Si^ondi has done, shew 
him, in Cervantes' own words, what was the state of the Spanish 
drama when he first turned his attention to its cultivation ; and/^ 
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if he did not raise it at once to its perfection, let it be recollected 
that on this substructure, humble as it may seem, were heaped 
the ponderous labours of Lope de Vega, and the highly-magnified 
fairy structures of Calderon de la Barca. In Italy, not to mention 
the Sophonisba of Trissino, and the other tragedies of his time, 
composed on classic models, as were also the comedies of Ariosto, 
the first traces of originality sparkle in the comedies of Machiavel, 
the pastoral drama of Beccari, and the Aininfti of Tasso. The 
former are frigid production^, climpared with the imaginative 
creations of the early Spanish dramatists ; the latter are of a 
more regular, though not of so high an order of genius. Jodelle 
W'as the jEschylus of France, and the only dramatist, with the 
exception of Gamier, of whom little is known, who lived ante- 
cedently to the period of which we are now treating. Mairet and 
Tristan appeared subsequently. The latter was some time resi- 
dent in England ; and although he must have become familiar 
with the plays of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, his Marianne is borrowed . from a Spanish piece, the 
Tetrarca de Jerusalem. Corneille was born in 1606, and Rotrou 
in 1609. The Cid was published one year after the death of 
Lope de Vega, and is, as every one kncavs, taken froru the 
Spanish play written on the same subject by Guillen cle Castro : 
indeed a great proportion of the pieces of these two celebrated 
dramatists are derived from Spanish sources. In England there 
are not more than seven original dramas extant, exclusive of 
mysteries, moralities, and translations, which were written pre- 
vious to the appearance of the "‘Nuinancia” and the Trato de 
-^jger^ of Cervantes ; of these the two most generally known are 
tTO Ferrex and Porrex of Lord Buckhurst and Thomas Norton, 
and the Appius and Virginia of Webster. Shakspeare was a 
contemporary of the great Lope, and did not begin to write for 
the stage much before the year 1691, although Mr. Malone 
assigns 1589 as the date of his earliest piece. The account 

S iven by Cervantes of the state of the Spanish stage, as he found 
\ is extremely curious ; and we translate it from the preface 
prefixed to the edition of his later plays, which are compositions 
^together of a different nature. 

“ You must bestow your pardon on me, gentle reader, if in this 
preface I appear to depart somewhat from .my usual modesty. I was 
a few days ago in the company of some friends where the conversation 
turned on pkys and things appertaining thereto : the subject was dis- 
oussed with so much subtlety and acuteness, that to me it appeared the 
conelution was most accurate. Allusion was tlicn made to the man, 
who first of all, in Spain, took comedy out of the cradle and attired 
her m spi^dsd and magnificent garments. As the oldest person pre- 
sent, l 4aid 1 remembered having heard the great Lope de Rueda re- 
a lauui equally remarkable for. his powers of representation and his 
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more than ordinary intelligence. He was bom a*t Seville, and was, by 
trade, a gold-beater. He was admirable in pastoral poetry, and in that 
line had no superior before his time, and has not been surpassed since. 
Although I could form no judgment respecting the merit of his verses, 
being still a child when I saw him act, some of them nevertheless 
have dwTlt upon my memory, which on recalling them to recollection, 
now that I have arrived at years of maturity, I consider worthy the 
reputation they attained. In the time of that celebrated Spaniard, all the 
properties of a writer of plays or mai^ager of a theatre, were contained 
in a bag, and consisted of four shepherds* white robes or frocks, bor- 
d(*red with gilt leather, four beards and false heads of hair, and four 
crooks, more or less. Plays were nothing more than conversations, 
similar to eclogues, between two or three shepherds and a shepherdess ; 
they were diversified and lengthened by two or three interludes, the 
characters in which WTre a negress, some intermcddlers, some stupid 
clowns, and some Biscayans. The same Lope used to perform these 
four different characters with all the excellence and discrimination ima- 
ginable. At this period there w^erc no side-scenes, no battles between 
Moors and Christians on foot and horseback, no figures issuing, or ap- 
pearing to issue, out of the centre of the earth, by means of trap-doors ; 
and the stage itself consisted of four or six planks, placed on four 
benches laid across, and forming by this means a platform raised about 
four palms above tht* ground. Angels WTre never seen descending 
from the skies, nor spirits mounted aloft on clouds : all the ornament 
of the stage was an old blanket, tied up by ropes, fastened from one 
side to the other, and dividing the dressing-rooms from the stage. The 
musicians were placed behind, and they usually sang some old romance 
unaccompanied by a guitar. Lope de Rueda died, and from respect to 
his excellence and celebrity, they interred him between the two choirs, 
in the great church at Cordova, where he died, just about the 
spot where the famous fool Louis Lopez is also interred. Naharr^a 
native of I'oledo, succeeded Lope de Rueda ; he gained great reputa- 
tion, especially in the part of a cowardly intermeddler. Naharro added 
a little to the stage decorations, and exchanged the clothes-bag for 
chests and trunks. He brought forward on the stage the musicians, 
whose place before was behind the curtain. He took away the beards 
from the buffoons, for up to his time nobody ventured to make his 
pearance on the stage without a beard. He made them all appear as 
they were, excepting those who played the parts of old men, or else 
entirely alter their faces. He invented side-scenes, clouds, thunder, 
lightning, duels, and battles. But in no particular were theatrical ex- 
hibitions carried to the perfection in which we now' see them (and here 
it is that I feel compelled to transgress the bounds of modesty) until 
the Captives of Algiers, Numanda, and die Naval Engagement^ all of 
tlicm written by me, were represented in the theatre of Madrid. In 
these I venturi to reduce the acts or jornadas from five, which was 
the number wherein all the {days before my time were comprehended, 
to three. I was the first who embodied the phantoms of imagination 
and the hidden thoughts of the soul, by introducing on the stage, witli 
the general applause of the spectators, the attributes of morality. . I 
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composed, at that time, from twenty to thirty comedies, which jill 
passed representation, without the performers receiving volleys of 
cuvumhers or oranges, or any of those missiles witli which an audience 
is wont to assail bad actors: they ran their career unchecked by hisses, 
by tumult, or by clamour. After this, having wherewithal to occupy 
my thoughts, I laid down the pen and left off writing plays : and, at 
this juncture, that prodigy of nature Lope de Vega appeared,” 8cc, 

M. 


KNIGHT TOGGENBURG. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
TRANSLATED BY MR. BOWRING. 

“ O Knight ! a sister’s love for thee 
My bosom has confess’d ; 

Then ask no other love from me, 

Nor wound a faithful breast. 

If cold to thee that love appears. 

Go, Knight ! unmurmuring go — 

And dry those sad and silent tears — 

I know not why they flow.” 

He heard — embrac’d her, but his tongue 
No agony betray’d ; 

Then wildly broke aw^ay, and sprung 
On his war-horse array’d ; 

And straight to his Switzcr-vassals he 
Issues his high command, 

To wear the Cross of Calvary 
And speed to the Holy Land. 

There many a deed of glory bright 
Proclaim’d his fame aroimd ; 

And wherever there raged the bloodiest fight, 
There, there was the licfo found. 

His name alone could appal the heart 
Of the fiercest infidel — 

But his spirit still groan’d with the secret smart, 
That no tiling on earth could heal. 

He bore that pang thro’ a long, long year : 

He could bear that pang no more ; 

Nor glory’s crowns, nor victory’s cheer 
That inner pang could cure. 

A ship he sees on Joppa’s strand 
With all its saik display’d ; 

And he speeds away to his father-land, 

By favouring winds convey’d. 

And swift he flew to the castle-gate 
That guards his angel dear : 
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When 0 ! what terrible accents grate 
On his horror-stricken car. 

“ She wears the Veil so pure and blest, 

And is the Bride of Heaven : 

And yesterday was the marriage-feast 
In the holy convent given.” 

And he left, and left alas ! for ever, 
Hisifather’s castle then — 

Abandon’d his bright arms — and never 
He mounted his steed again. 

And the warrior’s praise was heard no more, 
Unknown was the stranger’s fame; 

For the coarse, cold garment of hair he wore 
Conceal’d his noble frame. 

At the end of the dhsky Linden aile 
Where the holy convent stood, 

His own hands raised a humble pile, 

A hut of straw and wood. 

And there he watch’d from the morning's break 
I’o the evening’s hour of peace — 

And silent Hope oft flush’d his cheek, 

As he sat in loneliness. 

For hours and hours he speechless sate, 

His eye on the convent above ; 

Until he heard the window grate 
Of his Heaven-devoted love — 

Until he saw her shadow bright 
In the dark and lonely cell : 

In his eye, it fill’d the vale with light, 

Soft — pure — ineffable. 

Then satisfied he sunk to rest : 

His spirit own’d no pain. 

But lived upon the hope so blest 
To see that shade again. 

And thus for many a day and year 
The tranquil Pilgrim sate, 

(Nor heaved a sigh, nor shed a tear) 

To hear the window grate — 

Until he saw her shadow bright j 
Soft — beaming from above, 

Filling the gladden’d vale with light, 

And purity and love. 

And so he sate, and so he fell 
A corpse all stiff and chill ; 

His dim eye fix’d upon the cell 
Of |iis loved angel still 
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ON THE WRITINGS 09 RICHARD CLITBEROR. 

MR. EDITOR, 

Among the singular events which have happened in the his- 
tory of literature, I know none more curious than that which 
has condemned to so long a period of oblivion the name and 
writings of Richard Clitheroe, one of the best dramatic writers 
of the reign of James I. I was fortunate enough, some months 
ago, tcypurchase for a trifling price the plays of this writer, in 
two qu^o volumes : and this ccTpy, as I am assured, is the only 
one at present extant. 

The Tragedies of Clitheroe are six in number : Crichton ; Julius 
Cspsar ; Fortune’s Fool; The Unlucky Marriage; Julian, the 
Apostate ; and Virginia, or Honour’s Sacrifice. To these Tra- 
gedies is prefixed a history of the'eaiiy part of the author’s life, 
which is curious for the quaint simplicity with which it is writ- 
ten, and the interesting anecdotes which it contains of contem- 
porary poets. 

The following extracts from the first of these plays, the hero 
of which is the admirable Crichton, may enable your readers to 
form some opinion of the style and talents of this writer. * 

The first extract is from the commencement of the Tragedy, 
which opens with a dialogue between Angelo, a young noble- 
man of Mantua, and Father Ilario, tutor to the Duke’s son. This 
worthy ecclesiastic had been despatched to Padua by the Duke, 
for the purpose of overcoming Crichton in disputation. 

Angelo. JIail, holy father ! welcome back to Mantua! 

What tidings bring you from the learned city ? 

How sped your errand, and the Duke’s desire ? 

The lying voice of fame has been before you ; 

And told us wondrous news : we heard that Crichton 

Came off with greater fame at Padua 

Than all that he had won at Rome and Paris. 

Our noble Duke, 1 speak it to his sliTime, 

Gave to his dull and hasty messengers 
Too easy credence ; for I cannot doubt 
That you have well sustlin’d his confidence, 

And taught this hitherto successful Crichton, 

That, though a man may once or twice do well, 

And win the palm in learned disputation, 

He must not hope to overcome the world, 

Which he, poor youth ! has all too rashly challenged. 

llano. Oh, Angelo ! how often have I thought, 

That, in the times of old, Heaven rain’d more hugely 
The shower of portents, signs, and prodigies, 

Than in these latter d^s ! But now my mind 

ta strangely alter’d. Who could have bclieveil — ^ 

Had wc not known it — that an unfledged youth, 
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With scarcely twenty summers o’er his head, 

No student neither, but one who, in the use 
Of arms, and every manly exercise, 

Outshines the ablest of our chevaliers — 

That he, without the aid of preparation, 

At Padua, in the natural seat of learning, 

Should find no doctor who could cope with him ! 

Angdo, None, didst thou say ? Not one ! But thou w’ert 
^there. 

Ilario, Oh ! if thou lovest mft, mention it no more ; 

Or, if thou needs must speaft of my disgrace, 

Oblige not me to keep thee company, 

And publish my own shame. Oh, fortune ! fortune ! 

But one short week ago, and I had then 
All that I wish’d of honour, fame, respect ; 

Now they are gone, and I ^m less tha*i nothing. 

Before this curst intruder came among us, 

No one had greater credit than myself, 

For any learning that becomes a churchman ; 

And thence alone arose Gonzaga’s favour : 

Now all too quickly will the fiaine expire. 

When the fresh breeze that farm’d it blows no more ; 

'And those that, in the tide of my prosperity. 

Have cringed the lowest to obtain my grace. 

Will be the first to spurn ray alter’d fortunes. 

The prophecy of Ilario is accomplished. Crichton arrives at 
Mantua, and Ilario’s situation is taken from him, to be bestowed 
upon the new favourite. The following is the priest’s soliloquy 
thereon : — 

Vlcaven’s curse be on them all ! oh, wretched slave ! 

Fool that I was ! Where are my honours now ? 

Gone — gone — all fled and vanish’d with the tide 
Of princes’ gratitude ! Smiles changed to frowns ! 

And those attentions, that were once so servile, 

Now turn’d to cold neglect ! Would 1 had lived 
And spent my days in some poor cloister’d cell, 

Where I had never known what fortune was. 

Nor ever had it held up to my view^ 

Thus to lament its loss. Begone, vain dreams 
Of high preferment, and of bishopricks, 

The state of cardinals, nay even die popedom. 

And all that fancy paints to cheat the mind — 

Begone ! — Hence vain delusions ! Ye are all, 

Like the foundation ye w^erc built upon, 

But air — no more — so light — so changeable. 

Would that you were as easy to forget, 

As lightly overthrown ; but oh, vain thought ! 

That cannot be-— -when I shall seek some cell 
To close my life, and be by all forgotten, 

Still faithful memory will present the picture 
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Of what I was, and what I might have been 
But for a cursed chance. Be still, be still, 

Ye busy thoughts, or you will drive me mad. 

The next extract is a dialogue between Angelo and llario, in 
the beginning of the second act; where Angelo, for certain 
reasons of his own, persuades llario to revenge himself upon 
Crichton. ^ 

Angelo, ( ahme. ) Tharjc Heaven ! here he comes. How 
changed his gait, 

Shame has bow’d down his head, and bent his neck. 

Ilis eyes seem reading lessons in the dust, 

To shun men’s looks. 

Enter llario. 

Good morrow, holy father, 

Again well met — if we may use that term 
lu times like these, when gratitude has fled 
Above the earth, as if to hide its face 
From man’s neglect. He seems to hear me not, 
llario ! — whither would thou go, old man ? 

In search of gratitude ? men have it not ; 

And yet 1 lie ; for, if 1 know my heart. 

It bleeds for thee, 

llario. Bleeds for me ! Who art tliou ? 

Poor gaudy insect ! Painted butterfly ! 

My pride has had its full, and so will thine ; 

But let us go. 

Angelo. And whither w^ouldst tliou go ? 

Where is thy place of rest? 
llario. 1 know of none. 

When men have hell behind them, and within them, 

Their thoughts will seldom wander. 

Angelo. Dost thou feel 

The p^iison’d sting of passion in thy mind ? ^ 

Cure it as 1 have dofie. 

llario. What grief hadst thou ? » 

Angelo. Such as might make a wiser man blaspheme. 

The young and old are moved by different toys ; 

But such as both feel equal grief to part with. 

When we are young, our minds are turn’d to love ; 

For then the heart is pure, and seeks to find 
A mate, but of a somewhat softer mould, 

Whose gentle soul, apt to receive impressions, 

• Like a well-polish’d mirror, may reflect 

His own thoughts. Or, at least, the blood is warm. 

And loves to cool itself in beauty’s arms. 

When we are old, we cast off childish thoughts, 

And seek new playthi^s. Then the thirst of power, 

Greedy ambition, and tne nod of priiulies, 

, That makes but to unmake — 

> llario. Oh, curse thy tongue ! 
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Art thou not Angelo ? I know thee now. 

What wouldst thou have with me ? 

Angelo, Hast thou not heard 
Of men, that, smitten with some sore disease, 

Througli Heaven’s guidance, find a remedy 
To cure the wound ; and then, through gratitude, 

Discover and make public the receipt, 

For others’ benefit ? 

Ilario. And what of that ? « 

Angelo. But this ; that such a medicine liave 1 found, 

And would to thee impart. 

Ilario. Why, then I thank thee: 

And yet with little credence in thy skill; 

Yet tell it: — drowning men, they say, will catch 
At straws. 

Angelo. Then hear it intone word — Revenge! 

Ilario. Thy remedy, in truth, is like thyself, 

A painted sepulchre ; outwardly fair, 

Yet full of bones and rottenness within. 

Angelo. Stop! stop! Thou wilt not leave me; nay, thou 
shalt not. 

^ I spDkc it but to try thee : well I know 
Thou lovest Crichton, as he loves himself. 

Ilario. What ! can the devil hide his cloven feet? 

Thou ahouldst be him ; and yet thou hast them not. 

Oh ! if thou art a man, beware, beware. 

Look to thyself. What ! canst thou have a soul 
Yet to be saved? and wilt thou seek to tempt 
An old man, loaden’d with infirmities, 

And tottering to his grave ? 

Angelo. Oh, fancy ! fancy ! 

How thou canst blind men’s views, and change their thoughts, 
Setting before their eyes themselves and others 
In strange misshapen forms. Consider, man, 

Thou art Ilario, who, a week ago. 

In glowing health, and fill’d witli expectation 
Of honours and success, set out for Padua. 

Ila/ io. Didst thou say Padua ? Cursed be that name ! 
Angelo. What happen’d there yourself must know the best, 

It matters not to me ; and yet 1 think 

It was not that which caused your love for Crichten. 

Ilario. Crichton I my love for liim ! Avaunt, thou fiend^ 

I see thy damned art ! 1 would begone, 

And yet 1 cannot move. Speak then, I ’ll hear thee. 

Angelo. Not till your passion cools : 1 will not speak 
Till you shall know me ^tter. Am I Crichton ? 

Why, how that name torments you ! Do you think, 

Hating him thua» that you have left the power 
To do him giealir ttrong? If th» your hate 
Be just, may yoa^ atab him at the ahar, 
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Or poison him, or take away his life 
In any way you please, with equal justice? 

If it be unjust^ yovf may do all this, 

And yet not sin more deeply than you liave done, &c. &c. 

The next quotation is a soliloquy of Ilario in the third act ; 
when, in order to brii^ about his revenge, he has rendered the 
prince jealous of Crichton. 

Begone, ye coward fears ! these communing(8, 

That men hold with themtlelvcs are never htfppy : 

The seeds of overbearing resolution 

Are found in action : this it is which gives 

The thoughts their life and vigour. But when once 

The mind turns inward, then the coward soul 

Becomes diseased by preying on itself. 

False doubts arise without a capse existing. 

Then farewell confidence, and, oh farewell ! 

I'he careless spirit that on itself relies, 

And is its own support. Thus it is ever, 

And so it is witli me. It is, you say. 

Forestalling Heaven’s justice, even if right, 

(Whicli of himself no mortal man may do) — 

Nay more, by false suggestions, leading those 
That else were innocent, to what perchance 
May turn out murder! Oh, I must not think : 

These meditations will unfix my purpose. 

Come, blood-thirsty revenge, with all thy train 
Of sufferings endured, revilings, insults. 

All that sharp-witted malice can devise, 

Or patience undergo. Come, fill my mind, 

And let me brood on you. Ay, now I feel 
Myself again. Would it were always so ! 

The last quotation, from the third scene of the first act, is a 
soliloquy of Ippolita, the duke's daughter ; and, to use the 
theatncal phrase, in love with Crichton. 

Ah me ! there is no softener of the hairt 
So sure as love. There is no power like it 
Can play the tyrant in a woman’s breast. 

But some few months ago, and men were wont 
To call me proud, and so I thought myself ; 

But now, alas, how altered are my thoughts 1 
Fain would I hide my weakness from the world : 

Fain bide it from myseUL Oh, vain attempt! 

* For what is wsion if 1 feel it not? 

Is it the thK^bk^ breast, atid kindling eye ^ 

Is itthe burning cheeks, or quhrering h>s? 

These wte its outward signs, and these I feel ; 

But there are other ttdeens, morethan these, 

That fidse bve eaiiDc^ feim, but true suffers. 

When he is absentkHsfl tho worid of sighs 
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That burst unheeded from the heating breast ; 

The teazing restlessness, that neither books^ 

, Nor flowers that breathe perfumes, nor musters voice, 

Can lull to sleep : the oft-recurring image 
Of that dear form, still floating in our view. 

That the veil’d eyelids cannot shut from sight : — 

When he is present^then the anxious Tears 
Lest pleased attention should betray itself. 

Or fearful consciousness should draw a blush 
From maiden modesty, and give it pain : — 

All these are signs that mark out my disease, 

The bitter longings of concealed love. 

That gains more strength by preying on itself. 

The best criterion by which we could form a judgment of the 
merits of Clitheroe’s tragedies, would be to compare these ex- 
tracts with Mr. Lamb’s speennens of the dramatic writers con- 
temporary with Shalispeare. I am much mistaken if there be 
any passages among them all to be compared in poetic beauty 
to those which I have just quoted ; with the exception indeed of 
those exquisitely beautiful passages from Ford, which, colnpared 
with^the general level of the tragedies from which they are ex- 
tracted, may be said to shine like jewels in an Ethiop’s ear. 

In the tragedy of Crichton, tlie author has somewhat deviated 
from strict historic truth, in giving to the Duke of Mantua one 
daughter instead of two, neiuier of whom was called Ippolita ; 
and a second son, on w^hom he has bestowed the name of Lorenzo. 

I purpose shortly to send you extracts from each of the other 
live tragedies ; and, what may perhaps be still more curious, 
from the author’s own memoirs. W. W. 


SOJ^NET TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Oh, unseen haunter of the greenwood bowers. 

Thy voice is like the last voice of the spring. 
Breathing of love fulfill’d, and blossoming. 

Of fragrance, and blue skies, and vanish’d showers. 
Thou chauntest over the sweet births of flowers, 
Like nurse or patient mother, who dotli sing 
O’er cradled child her song unwearying. 

Ever the sweetest thro’ the evening hours. 

Oh ! solitary bird, alboit not sad, 

Thy voice is less allied to joy than sorrow ; 

Less prophet than remembrancer, tby scope 
Embrace y|8tenrday but ne’er to-<inorrow; 

Yet, tho’ pale Memory be seldom glad, 

A truer fonder friend is sbe tlian Hope. B. 
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LECTURE I. PART 2, 

In concluding tlie former part of this Lecture, I remarked, 
that the term Poetry, in its extensive and philosophical meaning, 
applies to prose fictions, when they delight tl^e imagination. But 
I endeavoured to discriminate the delight of the imagination, 
from that mere curiosity in the stir of existence, the gratification 
of which is the object of the great mass of novels. Fancied 
events and characters are not poetry, unleSa they present con- 
ceptions of Nature heightened above common-place, skilfully 
selected and originally combined. It is true, that fiction makes 
an approach to poertry, the moment that it represents scenes 
and incidents, and characters, with a story or drama possess- 
ing harmony of design ; but the approach will be very distant, 
if a spirit be not also infused into the imitation of life,, tliat 
shall make it seem like a magic vision of the original. The 
imagination cannot be said to be exercised, unless we are transr- 
ported beyond reality. 

I have also said, that Comedy, though it often conveniently 
dispenses with verse, is allied to poetry in its nature. There 
is no doubt that our comic emotions are less eminently poetical 
than those of our serious sensibility, and that the sense of ridi- 
cule rather humbles, than flatters, the pride of humanity. But 
ridicule is nevertheless a boldly fanciful power, and one that 
transports us out of all mediocrity of sensation. Nor is it 
'unconnected with our perceptions of moral truth. The exag- 
gerating medium through which it exhibits human follies, may 
not be compared, indeed, to the magnifying telescope, tliat 
makes us acquainted with the glories oi heaven, but to the 
microscope, that amuses us with the plumage* and panoply of 
the half-visible tribes of creation. It detects alF me flutter- 
ing yanities in “ that little busy world, the heart of man,^ It 
possesses and carries us away in a torrent of gay enthusiasm. 
A total insensibility to the comic, though not a proof, is rather 
a suspicious symptom of the other imaginative laculties being 
obtuse. And there have been more absurd distinctions made bv 
theorists, than t^t of Lucianos philosopher, when he discrimi- 
nates .from ass by his tialWBty— — dvBpt^vo^ pey 

ovo^ is ov yeXaffTtKovi* 

' P Lucian’# 

vq^ t NO, 11. Ftb. 1821. 


130 Lectures on Poetry^ 

The consummate characters of comedy are great ideal con- 
ceptions, master-pieces of imagination, though their familiar 
mirth may make them seem our humble acquaintances. It is 
true that we hear, every day, of particular persons having' been 
the real originals exactly delineated by the most humorous au- 
thors. Blit in proportiop to the genius of such litoral painters, 
we may venture Jp deny the possibility of their having copied 
individual portraits. Some eccentric person may have been ge- 
nerally in the mind of a writer al the time of his sketching an 
exquisite character, but only as a rallying point to the innumer- 
able original traits of his imagination. Who would ask where 
Shakspeare found his Falstaff^ except in the mine of his own 
invention ? 

At the same time, whilst the abstracting and combining pow- 
ers of the imagination have entered into the invention of such 
characters, they appear to be individuals. Consummate art 
makes us forget that they have been inveiijfed, and gwes them 
the free and familiar air of reality. The bulk of tictiou-wri- 
•ters, unable to create imaginary beings of this description, 
tako a shorter road towards individuality, by adopting indivi- 
duals ready-made ; and copy or caricature human nature, as 
it has the misfortune to fall in their way. Their readers feel 
some difference of effect, but are not always quite clear as to the 
cause of their being better pleased with ideal thaiir accidental imi- 
tation, They have been assured of some village, or town,, or 
family, where the most ideal comic characters, to a certainty, 
lived, long before and after they were so kind as to visit the brain 
of the genius that pourtrayed them; and mistaking hints for pro- 
totypes, they associate the idea of lively character-painting with 
the copying of a live man. TJUj commonest novel shews them 
some feigned name, Under which there is no more of human na- 
ture described, than what exactly tallies with the slander or ridi- 
cide attached to the neighbour whose intended likeness they re- 
cognise ; and they are apt to imagine, that Le Sage and Cervantes 
hvud recourse id the sami|^^pedrents. 

We are rarely presem^, in verse, with the same garrulous 
common-place fiction as in prose. The bad novelist is familiarly, 
the bad poet is loftily, tiresome. And, is indifferent verse, it 
may then be asked, more tolerable than the mediocrity of prose ? 
No, it is a great deal w6rse. This circumstance, however, is an ' 
indirect argument in favour of verse. We must be pleased with 
it highly, or not at all. It is a noble instrument, which im- 
perfect execution is insupportable. The prose describer* of life 
may,^ without disappointing us, abstain any attempt to 
raise us above the ordinary sensations of life ; and he, for the 
most part, only wearies us by its insipid dialogues. But the bi^ 
yersitier disgusts tis by adopting the to)s^ of an enthusiasm 
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'Jvliich he either feels not, or cannot express, and by giving 
emphasis of numbers to thoughts destitute of originality. The 
deepest bathos of expression is therefore to be found in verse, 
and for the same reason also its highest beauty. 

Jn addition to harmony, the poet gives his language a degree 
or selection refinement, which is not required in any species 
of composition, the primary object of which ^ not to delight the 
imagination. Gowper himself, who, with all the delicacy- of his 
genius, dreaded the harmony 0 / verse interfering with his in- 
spiration, in the same manner as the old Presbyterians feared 
that correct psalmody might disturb their devotions, has never- 
theless advised poets to use “ words exquisitely chosen . We 
shall, no doubt, misapply the principle of selection to poetry, 
if we suppose that there is a ceifam privileged class of words 
which are at all times to be exclusively chosen by the com- 
poser, and another diass which he is bound, under every circum- 
stance, to reject, 'rae whole world of words ought to be at his 
command. But it is desirable that }>oetical expression should 
bring the least possible interference of mean or discordant asso- 
ciations;, and in proportion as language aims at inspiring beautiful 
or elevated trains of thought, the attention of the mind is more 
and more awakened to the effect of words, and to the minutest 
collateral hints which they give to the associating faculty. In 
the intercoursdN)f life, nien^s minds, quickened by passions and 
interests, acquire a considerable promptitude in choosing expres- 
sions which unite perspicuity to the understanding, with power 
and delicacy in touching or sparing our associations. And hence 
the poet should watch the utterance of individuals in their criti- 
cal and impassioned moments. But he must not imitate the un- 
purified and accidental style of fi|keir discourse ; for they have nei- 
ther time, taste, nor circumstances, to make that style consist- 
ent with ^ high tone of the imagination*. ‘The objects of Na- 
ture are assembled in poetry with ideal beauty ; and in like man- 
ner, its language has a, beauty beyond contingent reality. Still, 
an ideallybeautihed diction maybe a4M|||dto the lowest as well as 
the highest characters of existence. Tne resemblance of life is not 
lost in its ameliorated diction ; nor are the peasants of f Home and 
Sophocles less natural, when they speak so as not to lower the tone 
of tragedy, than if- they suggested the grossest ideas of clown- 
ish rusticity. In imagination, we view existence with a pure and 


* Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, sbews us -bow hostile the opinion of ancient criticism 
to n^ean or trivial eiprcasloii in poetry* Simplicity, however, is not to be coA- 
foundod with that ooUoquial trivialness which the ancients meant by the term 
«5ata. Dtonysihs expressly ranks this among the faults of poetic language, when he 
*ys, 5s /ie orx k^kia Koinifiaros rf AoyoeiStia ooKci Tif 

ciroi. * 

t" lA the tragedies of Doaglaa and CEdipus Tyrannus. 
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unlimited sympathy, over which those accidental circumstances; 
which damp onr enthusiasm in the real world, have no controul. 
Emancipated, in the pure region of poetry, from those checks on 
the impulses to feeling which distract us in real life,, we jgive 
ourselves up to emotions that exhaust expression withou;t being 
felt to exhaust themselves. They appear as if they justified bur 
interminable enjoyment of them, and as if they were a light 
raying from our being upon infinity. But this is not our ordi- 
nary impression of life ; its di^jcourse is therefore, for the most 
part, adapted to a very moderated state of feeling, and its cast 
of phraseology is often constructed so as rather to conceal pas- 
sion, than to convey it. It is marked by forms of courtesy and ce- 
remony, by general expressions, and by many colloquial famili- 
arities, which, if introduced^ into the language of imagination, 
could be by no effort of the mind dissociated from vulgar ideas. 
Even when men’s thoughts are put into studied compositions 
which treat of the higher utilities of life, tireir general style will 
still be, in some degree, different from that of the poet ; for, though 
they deal, like him, with moral truth, they deal with it in a more 
logical and literal manner. At times such prose writers will un- 
questionably be poetical, as all eloquence is allied to poetry ; but 
they must cease to be closely argumentative, or instructive, in 
sober facts, if the character of their diction be unifoimly ima- 
ginative. I'he only conceivable case in which a writer’s gene- 
ral object in composition will justify such selected and supported 
beauty of diction as the poet’s, is when he uniformly addresses 
the imagination in unmeasured language. In such a work, the 
style will undoubtedly approach very near to that of poetry. And 
yet I cannot help imagining, that when measure is dropped, the 
character of composition will i^ays naturally decline into a less 
exquisite choice of expression, than when the composer’s mind 
teems with thoughts that “ volurttarily move harmonious num~ 
bers*. For, when expression flows within the clear limits of har- 
mony, its increased emphasis to the ear, and distinctness to the 
memory and conception^^tist expose the beauty and propriety of 
every word and phrase MFa more trying light to our associations, 
than if we met them in unmeasured language. And there is many 
a clause which we should pass over ouietly in a prose sentence, 
even acktressed to the ima^nation, which would strike us as re- 
duodatit, or insipid, m the form of metre. 

Accordingly, in all languages, the character of measured and 
unmeasured coB|||>sition has been different, both in boldness and 
refinemen^^eilH Peculiar licences have been granted to 
the fermei^pamy owing to the vehemence of feeling which we 
associate Vritn thfe flow of numbers, and partly owing to the deeper 
permanence of verse in our memory, rendering slight departures 


♦ Milton. 
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IVom the ordinary atnicture of speech less obscure than diey 
would be in prose« in speaking of such peculiarities of poetical 
diction, no one will dispute that they are liable to constant and 
extreme abuse in the hands of unskilful employers* But, be- 
cause a thousand unmeaning compound epithets have been used 
by bad poets^hall we condemn such phrases as the jioSoSuKrvXo^ 
’Hwc of Horner^ or the d^WcnroSAry imrtiiv of- Pigdar ? Or can it be 
denied such expressions as the^'‘ rosy-fingered morning,” and the 
wind-footed steeds,” are wholly above the tenor of prose ? 
The pages of Milton and Shakspeare teem with so many similar 
phrases, that it is unnecessary to quote them* 

From this opinion, that poetry has a right to unprosau^ 
graces, it by no means follows tnat her right to them is at 
all times to be equally exercised.* We shall meet with agree- 
able sentences in the best poets, as humble in diction as our 
ordinary discourse; But we are not on this account to identify 
the simplicity of pdftry with that of common conversation, nor 
impugn her privilege of rising above it, because she can gracefully 
descend to its level* The ordinary language of life abounds in 
a greater proportion of general t6!lms, than of images embodied 
to the fancy. But in poetry we wish nature to be not abstracted- 
ly, but picturesquely, intelligible. For the beauty of the universe 
is like that of a living being to the poet's eye. At the same time, 
whilst his sympathy attributes mind to the material world, his 
fancy, impatient of cold and general terms, clothes his own 
mental workings in the symbols of material images. Thus 
figurative language is doubly natural to poetry, ^rom the disposi- 
tion of enthusiasm to ascribe consciousness to the surrounding 
creation, and from its wish to convey thoughts in the most im- 
pressive and palpable signs. necessity of man, it is true, 

probably more than his passions, gave a high degree of figurative- 
ness to his early speech. But this is one of the characteristics 
which language loses, to a considerable degree, in the progress 
of its cultivation. Not only philosophy multiplies abstract terms, 
but words of figurative etymology to be applied, without 
reference to tiieir fanciful origin, whicMs forgot in. their conti- 
nued use, as the stamp of coins is effaced by long circulation.* 
But poetry claims a right to revive,, at will, the primitive figu- 
rativeness of human speech, as if conscious of her primogeniture 
among the arts of language^ At the same time the poet also 
watts himself of all the richness and refinement, .and even phi- 
losophical accuracy, whicii speech acquires by cultivation. Hk , 
mtlmsiasm will naturally pmom^ him to body forth^jn sensible 
images, many though tsv whieh-dispassioiiate langua^ would 

• WSi daisy is k tbtmsasd fifties pninoiinced without our the 

i^uiuty 60 easily traced ia ptyoicdogy, the eyC of day. 
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vey in general terms. But his taste will also inform him, that 
diction may have too much, as well as too little imagery ; and that 
the relief of plain and even abstract expression may have its 
place as usefully in poetry,*as shade in painting. The attainment 
of that style, in which profound intellectual conceptions harmo- 
nize with the hues of fancy, is a gift which genius may be said 
to reach peculiarly iy its own industry; and is frequently one of 
the latest fruits of a poet’s expeipence. His quick sympathies 
with nature belong to him in ^pite of himself, and his mind is 
led spontaneously into deep reflections on life by the same in- 
voluntary sensibilities. But, in conveying them to others, he has 
the fresh task of raising their minds, by an instantaneous me- 
dium of communication, to understand nature with his own percep- 
tions and feelings, which are a^ove their usual habits of thought. 
When I justify the poet’6 attention to language, I wish not to be 
understood to mean elaborate zeal for trivial artifices, but the 
anxiety of genius to give its heart-felt oBfeervations of nature 
their utmost force and felicity of expression. Viewed in this 
light, the study of style is not searching for the means to weaken 
genius, but to guide and prevent exhaustion of its strength, 
and to save every portion of its inspired meaning from being 
lost to us by the medium of communication. There is danger, 
no doubt, in too strongly enforcing all general positions. That 
happy diction which makes us feel, in the perusal of it, that 
nothing could be added, and nothing taken away — who shall 
deny that it may sometimes present itself to the composer’s 
mind in the very first heat of composition, and that it may after- 
wards elude all the anxiety of his research ? It is equally true, 
that solicitude may produce affected and artificial phraseology, 
instead of that perfection of art in which Nature appears to speak 
with unpremeditated felici^, however deeply her best expression 
may have been studied. But let it not be forgot, that the art 
and[ the artificialness of poetry are different things, and that the 
most exquisite simplicity of poetical iJinguage is often •produced 
by the deepest study, won the whole, shall we recommend the 
study, or the neglect of’fiiction, to the poet, supposing him to 
possess original powers ? Shakspeare will probably come to his 
recollection, who is said to have never blotted a line. Not on 
p^r perhaps, but who can assure us that he may not have blot- 
ted thousands on the tablet of his imagination? A mind of 
such electric rapidity might study as much in ten miniHies, as 
another in as nutny hours. A man, however, ought to be tole- 
rably well n^ured that he is another Shakspeare, before be as- 
sumes this^berty. Were we to follow the inference that is 
sometimes drawn from mere tradition respecting Shakspeare* 
we might imagine that* negligence is the parent of felicity 
in poetry. But ^^so, Ariosto, Dante, Virgil, Euripides* wad 
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Milton, did not think so. And who shall despise that soli- 
citous cultivation of diction, which they avowea and fervidly 
practised? Ariosto, the darling poet of imagination, it is 
true, carried his industry, in this respect, too far;, for he short-^ 
ened his days by toiling at the correction of his compositions. 
Virgil, withou|, the eloquence which he thus attained, might have 
failed to pcrpeWate Roman glory ; and Camoens would not have 
otherwise given his country a rank among poetical nations — for 
the plan of the Lusiad is by n<5 means admirable. Chaucer, for 
want of style, left the English l&nguage unfixed and barbarous 
for an hundred and fifty years after his death. Had the diction 
of Dante been no better, the history of Italian literature would 
have also been postponed. But the Divina Comniedia is popular 
in Italy, whilst Chaucer^s works are scarcely intelligible in Eng- 
land; for Dante’s poetry gave a bulwark to his native speech 
against the i*avages of time. 

— 

I am aware that, if I professed to offer an entire treatise on Poe- 
try, it would be proper for me to enter on the classification of 
its different kinds — such as the Narrative, Dramatic, Lyrical, &c. 
But, consistently with the plan of the course which I liave 
sketched out, I could appropriate only one Lecture to the treat- 
ment of poetical subjects in an abstract point of view ; and 
within the bounds of a single discourse, I could not hope to in- 
clude a satisfactory discussion of the character which belongs to 
those different classes of poetry. I pass, therefore, to another to- 
pic, which I thought might be more easily comprehended within 
my limits. This is, the connexion of poetry with human improve- 
ment — the influence which the poet’s art receives from civilization, 
and the moral utility which it readers back to society. 

The first branch of the subject^ihay be treated in the shape of a 
speculative question. How far the continued progress of know- 
ledge and philosophy is likely to affect the future character of 
poetry, and its influence over the human mind ? The chief ob- 
jection to such an inquiry, which I can anticipate, is, the unde- 
fined meaning which we attach to the of future human civi- 
lization.' That objection, however, may be greatly obviated, if 
we only assume that degree of intellectual progress to be proba- 
ble, in the future history of mankind, which is justified by the ex- 
perience of their past improvement. We know that man may be 
too ba^arous to be capable of relishing the arts of imagination — ^ 
we know that a little civilization is sufficient to awaken his poqtic^ 
powers — we know that, in a long lapse of ages, he has improved 
in thing more than in poet^— and there are cir6umstape^s> 

accomp^ylng the general diffusion of knowledge, which will, at, 
l^t waixiaijt th^ statement of a question. Whether they prOf^J 
pitious, to the production and enjoyment of poetry? 
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I am not a convert to the doctrine of those, who conceive the 
cultivation of Poetry, and the other Fine Arts, to be only an in- 
termediate staj^e, in the advancement of the human mind, from 
ignorance and barbarism, to the utmost intellectual ripeness of 
which society at large is susceptible. But I will, nevertheless, at- 
tempt to state, with anxious justice, whatever seems to me capa- 
ble of being alleged in favour of that supposition. . To whatever 
conclusion we ma^ be led, who would not fervidly wish the as- 
sumed probability to be true, when we speak of the moral im- 
proveableness of human nature*? It is no Utopian construction 
of this doctrine to suppose, that the species, lihe an individual, 
must grow, collec.tively, better acquainted with their own interests, 
by age and experience, “ whilst day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge.’’ We must suppose, 
that men will guard against reftipses into darkness and superstition, 
in proportion as they feel the blessings of truth. The philosopher 
is the unquestioned guardian of this intelle8(Wial progress. But in 
the history of human improvement, the Poet’s compositions, 
whilst they preceded all sober inquiry into moral and physical 
truth, appealed to passions that were interwoven with ignorance 
and credulity. Some civilization was necessary to call forth the 
4 rt of Poetry ; such as the human mind having recognised some 
vague religious feelings and the general laws of moral sympathy. 
It was also necessary that^ the aspect of society, shoula pbssess 
some imposing artificial splendour, before it could be a fit subject 
for heroic narrative. But, when these circumstances had con- 
curred, the birth of Poetry was complete. Nescio quid majiis nets- 
citur Iliadel There are more refined sentimenb|jJ;o be met with 
than in Homer’s works ; but there is no author m6re absolutely 
a poet. 

The history of Art is very different from that of Science. 
The first imitators of Nature revelled in the new occupancy of 
the field; and they speedily attained an excellence which, if 
rivalled, has never been surpassed. The materials of descrip- 
tion which Nature offered to succeeding poets, if not exhausted, 
were at least partially ericroached upon. Meanwhile, the very 
love of novelty in the human breast, which has led on the 
arts towards improvement, has generally given them, after they 
have reached to a certain point of excellence, an opposite im- 
pulse twards decay. In science, on the contrary, the ac- 
cumulation of facts produces the means of simplifyittgi|^rfnci- 
ples ; and all knowledge that is gained, tends towards the acqui- 
sition of mpre, just as the ii'on that is dug frmn Ae nfine, in re- 
turn, faciliifttes the work of the miner. And tins is the case, not 
only in the physical, but moral experience of men. Is it possible 
to shut ©uf leyei <ai the fact, that prejudfees, which the philo- 
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sophers of a late age durst not discountenance, have lost their 
hold even over the vnlgas*? But philosophy and science destroy 
not merely those noxious bigotries which deform the uncultivated 
human mind ; they also strike at the root of many innocent, 
superstitious credulities, which naturally blossom into poetry. 
A philosophjjcally religious view of the universe gives an awful 
unity to our conception of its first cause, which lays prostrate 
the powers of fency. As the motions of Ncfture are traced, they 
are more and more found to* be regulated by immutable laws, 
which, when ascribed to one Omnipotent Being, give the mind 
but little disposition to dream of fanciful and subordinate spiri- 
tual agencies, interfering with the operations of the world. The 
poet however has been indebted, for beautiful subjects, to these 
demi-puppets of divinity ^ and if they had not been once the ob- 
jects of serious belief, they probably would not have found their 
way U) his imagination. Whilst man was ignorant of the physical 
truth of Nature, tjfere was an air of familiar and impassioned 
agency presented to his mind, in all her operations. Her changes 
appeared to him the actions of separate and even capricious be- 
ings, and not the effects of laws on unconscious matter. The 
eclipse and the sunshine, the calm and the conflict of tlie ele- 
ments, their whispers, their storms, and their echoes, had all a 
voice, or a vision, to his superstitious heart. The very solitude 
and silence of the earth were haunted, to his imagination. The 
caverns of the ocean seemed to be built by the hands of giants 
or genii. The voices of spirits were heard from the waves, and 
fairies sported on the yellow sands, or in the moonlight forests. 
Till philosogjiy stepped forth, and disenchanted all this illusion, 
even to th6 vulgar eye. There is now no more credit for the 
dapper elves. The daylight gf geography pursues the poet in 
the locality of his subjects, s*o that he has no term incognita 
where his imaginary scenes may remain uncontradicted by the 
traveller. Every natural phenomenon ,too is reduced to cold un- 

E oetical causes. Even the pillars of Fingal's cave are expounded, 
y the hard-hearted mineralogist, on principles of chemical fusion 
or crystallization. To pursue the same train of argument re- 
specting the influence of philosophical knowledge on poetical 
fancy, it may be remarked, that although we may enjoy a super- 
stitious mythology, without believing it, yet we like it better 
when it comes down to us from a superstitious age, than when it 
is gpt up to the imagination, like a phantasmagoria at noon-day, 
by the poet of enlightened times which have survived such cre- 
\duUties. Should an epic author, for instance, at this day^ at- 
tempt to revive the machinery of the Iliad, he vA)uld not; pro- 
bably; find its gods and goddesses produce a very lively ifltosion. 

when a transmits superstitions coeval wildi hitu^> 
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self,, he gives us a [jictiire of past existence, fresh with sincerity, 
and fraught with authentic character, like the — 

“ Prevailing Poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung.” 

On these grounds, namely, that Poetry may be suspected to ex- 
lianst her own resources m presenting reiterated descriptions of 
Nature ; that some pf the fairest flowers of Poetry have been put 
forth under the morning light of civilization, whilst it might be 
said of lingering credulities, thatthey shadowi/ set off the face of 
things and that the human mind, when it learns soberly to con- 
template existence, sees the powers of magic exorcised, and super- 
stition part with her charms as well as her terrors — on these 
grounds, appears to me to be founded the only possibility of sus- 
pecting, that the tendency of continued civilization is to limit, 
rather than enlarge,' the influence of Poetry on the human mind. 

In stating these arguments, 1 have spoken of the progress of 
Poetry seeming to exhaust the materials whf6h external nature 
offers as subjects of description to the poet. I use the expres- 
sion seeming/^ because there is an appearanoe of such a fact 
without the reality. Sensible writers seem to me to have at times 
treated poetical imitation so much in the light of a material 
process, as to forget the perpetual and spiritual novelty of which it 
IS susceptible*. Madame de Stacl, when speaking of the poet’s 
representation of the physic*! world, observes, that the portrait 
can go no farther than the resemblance.” In a certain sense, 
this remark is admissible, and, undoubtedly, the poet of a suc- 
ceeding age cannot continually improve upon the imitations of 
nature made by an antecedent one, so as to rendej^he resem- 
blance of nature more and more striking and faithfu! ; but still 
he may vary our impressions of existence by new and true like- 
nesses. The objects of the universe are susceptible of varied 
combinations and associations with our moral feelings, to an 
extent which may almost be pronounced illimitable. When the 
poetical imitation of nature is compared, as by the eloquent 
authoress whom I have qyoted, to the portrait of a single 


* Madame de Stael has not absolutely argued the probability of Foeiry decay- 
ing under the continued influence of philosophy ; but she takes a view of the Poet's 
art, which, if admitted, would lead to that conclusion: “ La Poesie proprement 
dite," she says> ** est Tart de peindre par la parole tout ce que frap^e nos regards. 
L’alliance des sentimens avec les sensations est deji un premier pas vets laphilosOfiliie/’ 
But the language which should paint only what strikes our senses in external nature,, 
without allying moral sentiment to physical obbervation, neither can he, nor ever has 
been called Poetry*, In the Iliad itself, there is that first step towards philo^phy, to 
whi&h Madame de Ikael alludes ; not refined sentiments, but the strong ^d natural 
outlines of moral feeling which mark the poet's knowledge of man. But when phi- 
losophy is thus transubstantiated into art, docs Poetry end where the knowledge of 
human nature begins f As- might we say of a picture, in which the laws of per- 
spective and human propor|i0X)is were ace\||pttely oUetved, that it is not paintings but 

anatomy and optics. 
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person, the illustotiou will deceive us, if it be literally un- 
derstood. The features of the external universe have diversities 
of aspect, produced by time, by nature, and by circumstances, 
to which there is nothing comparable in the changing appear- 
ances of a solitary individual. The range of objects which 
poetry may ^lonvey to our imaginations, can scarcely be said 
to be limited, but by the extent of human enjoyments. And if 
we add to the diversity of things themselves, ’the different lights 
of association, in which the same objects may be viewed, not 
capriciously, but justly, by different minds, we shall probably 
conceive that a world, inhabited by active, impassioned, and 
perishable beings, must for ever be an inexhaustible em])orium of 
materials to the poet. We may be reminded, that poetry at- 
tained an early maturity and beauty, beyond which she has never 
actually advanced. This fact, hdwever, only regards the excel- 
lence of her individual works. Her collective variety Ims in- 
creased with the progress of society ; and at every new epoch 
of human improvement, literature has enriched her casket with 
fresh gems of immortal lustre. 

The benefits w^hich Poetry has received from splendid and 
imposing false mythologies, form a more important argument on 
the subject. It may be doubted, if the enlightened imagination 
of man may always be expected to dwell with the same com- 
placency on poetical resources, bojfowed from ignorance and 
credulity. And one can scarcely help suspecting, that in pro- 
portion as the general religion of society becomes purified from 
superstition, (an event which no friend to religion will regard as 
visionary,) jh e gradual oblivion into which old traditions and 
mythologi^Pmust necessarily fall, will probably affect the cha- 
racter of poetry with regard to the speciosa miraada of her fic- 
tion. But, supposing the human fancy ceased to converse witli 
exploded mythologies, still the active principle of imagination 
must remain alive, and it will only chapge the objects of its vi- 
sionary ernoyment. The arts may rise and fall, but the powers of 
the mind irom which they spring cannot be extinguished in the 
constitution of man, without a metamorphosis of his nature, or 
rather a disease that would paralyse one half of his moral fabric. 
And can this be expected from civilization ? No. There is an in- 
destructible love of ideal happiness in the human breast. Whilst 
there is a star in heaven, man will look to it with a day-dream 
of litighter worlds. As long as a mortal and imperfect state 
fails to ** accommodate the shews of things to the desires of the 
mind,^ the optimism of our hearts will fly from the accidents and 
imjperfections, to the ideal beauty and harmony of nature; and 
this k but another word for poetry, 

» The faculty of imagination, as Dugald Stewart observes^ 

the gieat spring of human actilfity, and the principal source of 
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human improvement. Destroy this faculty, and the condition 

of man will be as stationary as that of the brutes.’* An art, or 
if that term be objectionable, a gift of language, which gratifies us 
by appealing to so important a principle in our nature, cannot 
but produce important effects, both on the character of society 
and of individuals. It is unnecessary to illustrate a remark so 
often inculcated by the most liberal-minded philosophers, that 
a quickened and cultivated enthusiasm for the objects of taste 
opens a field for the refined and r^oubled enjoyment of exist- 
ence. And as poetry is the most spiritual of all the pursuits of 
taste, and the least connected with the luxury of the external 
senses, it can be the least suspected of a tendency to enervate 
men’s minds, whilst it cultivates their milder aflections. At 
the same time, it has not escaped observation, that our imper- 
fect natures are in this, as in ‘every other instance, exposed to 
the danger of evil accompanying good. \n imagination con- 
stantly absorbed in the ideal beauty and excellence of a World of 
fiction, may acquire a fastidiousness detrimental to useful pur- 
suits, that must be followed, amidst the rough and dull realities of 
life. I cannot help thinking, however, that this fastidiousness 
is more likely to be the disease of a weak than of a strong ima- 
gination ; and that the sympathy which enters fervidly into ideal 
scenes will throw itself, with proportioned energy, mto actual 
concerns. At all event^ mental peculiarities which may 
arise from habitually dD^versing with imaginary objects, have 
little or nothing to do witli the influence of poetry on society at 
large. They felate, if not exclusively, at least incomparably 
more to the poet himself than to his readers, whose minds may 
enjoy him sufficiently, with small risk of contractS% the mor- 
bid habits ascribed to genius. The chance of poetry abstract- 
ing our sympathies so deeply into fiction, as to defraud society of 
one benevolent feeling that would be otlierwise bestowed on real 
olgectB, can be a subject of apprehension to no man’s serious 
* dloiights. The danger, in fact, of the poet’s command over 
our sensibilities, is not that it may transport them too far out of 
ffie real world, but that he* may attach them too grossly to its 
enjoyments. And there can be no doubt that he possesses some 
power andresponsibilitydn this respect, since, having access to the 
passions; he may, to a certain degree, pollute, as well as purify, 
those fonntains of human action. The joyous spirit of poetry takes 
alarm and flight at the prospect of being subjected to the aveaved 
puipoees of utility and instructibn. Her priirtaiy attraction is her 
delightfulness;, and if any man diould inform us that he opened 
a volume of tbe,<h!ama,%r repaired to the theatre, for the sole sake 
of morality, we might reasonably suspect that his veracity was 
one part of his morals that stood in need of amendment. Wever- 
iheless, moral utility resulghfrom employments of the mind 
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which have pleasure for their object, in the same manner as ^ 
bodily health may be promoted by agreeable exercises. It is of 
momentous consequence in the economy of life, that its hours of 
leisure should be rescued from listlessness, or corrosive hu- 
mours, or sensual pursuits, and devoted to studies which," at 
least, engender no evil affections. How far the mass of ^novels 
answer this description, it is unnecessary for me to attempt 
determining. My opinion is, that if theV increase the sum 
of human idleness, they mitigate its pernicious effects. But 
1 have endeavoured to discriminate the dissipation of the 
mind* produced by common-place liction, from its elevation and 
excitement by the true language of imagination. And if it be 
asked, what general security we possess, for the probability of the 
poet’s talents being employed m supporting the interests of vir- 
tue, it may be answered, that the^ nature of Poetry itself forms a 
miglity strong-hold,^ Impurity is an anomalous mixture, in its cha- 
racter. In the same manner as the artist, in visible forms, regards 
all profligate hints to our associations as utterly foreign to tlie 
spirit of art; in like manner, the poet finds no sentiments fitted 
for the universal admiration of mankind, but those which can be 
delivered unblushingly from age to age. Hence the poets of bar- 
barous times were the prophets of future civilization ; and those 
of enlightened ages still impel our imaginations forward into con- 
ceptions of ideal virtue and happiness, that make us love to sup^ 
pose the essence of our being to bb iitenortal. It is therefore 
but a faint eulogium on poetry to sa^ "tHat it only furnishes an 
innocent amusement, jo fledge the lagging hours of existence. 
Its effects one incalculably more beneficent. Besides supplying 
records of ffumon manners, in some respects more faithfiil than 
those of history itself, it upholds an image of existence that 
heightens our enjoyment of all the charms of external nature,, 
and that deepens our sympathies with whatever is amiable, or in- 
teresting, or venerable, in human character. We cannot alter 
one trait of our bodily forms ; but the spiritual impressions made ' 
on the mind will elevate and amend the mind itself. And tlie 
spirits that would devote themselvei to be the heroes and bene- 
factors of mankind, are not likely to be less cherished by the 
philosophy that restrains their passions,, than by the poetry that 
touches their imaginations with humane and generous senti- 
ments. 


^ End of the First Lecture. 
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AND MUSICIAN. 

Mil. Editor, — You are, no doubt, acquainted with many 
traits of character peculiar to the Gael; and it is believed the 
following account a gipsy freebooter will shew, how much 
the ferocity and meanness of his maternal tribe were corrected 
by occasionally associating with the generous mountaineers w'ho 
countenanced him, for the sake of his father. James Macpher- 
son, the subject of our memoir, was born of a beautiful gipsy, 
who at a great wedding attracted the notice of a half-intoxicated 
highland gentleman. He acknowledged the child, and had him 
reared in his house, until he 16st his life in bravely pursuing a 
hostile clan, to recover a spraith of cattle taken from Badenoch. 
The gipsy woman, hearing of this disaster, in her rambles the 
following summer, came and took away her boy ; but she often 
returned with him, to wait upon his relations and clansmen, who 
never failed to clothe him well, besides giving money to his 
mother. He grew up in strength, stature, and beauty, seldom 
equalled. His sword is still preserved at Duff-house, a resi- 
dence of the Earl of Fife, and few men in our day could carry, 
far less wield it as a wejmon of war ; and if it must be owned 
his prowess was debas^ by the exploits of a freebooter, it is 
certain no act of ciTiq|||fc4io robbery of the widow, the father- 
less, or distreifed, aijcj^K) murder, was ever perpetrated under 
his command. He ofte*n gave the spoils of the rich to relieve 
the poor ; and all his tribe were restrained from many atrocities 
of rapine by their awe of his mighty arm. Indeed, it is said that 
a dispute with an aspiring and savage man of his tribe, who 
wished to rob a gijj^leman’s house while his wife and two 
children lay on the bfe for interment, was the cause of his being 
‘betrayed to the vengeaitce of the law. The magistrates of Aber- 
deen were exasperated at Macpherson’s escape, when they 
bribed a girl in that city to allure and deliver him into their 
hands. There is a platform before the jail, at the top of a stair, 
and a door below. Yjfben Macpherson's capture was made 
known to his comrade hy the frantic girl, who had been so 
credulous as to believe^'the magisti-ates only wanted to liear tlie 
wonderful performer on the violin, his cousin,DonaldMacpheraon, 
a gentleman of Herculean powers, did not disdain to come from 
Badenoch, and to joia a gipsj, Peter Brown, in liberating the 
prisoner. On a marlR-day they brought several assistants ; 
and swift horses were stationed at a convenient distance. Donald^ 
Macpherson and Peter Brown forced tlie jail, and while Peter 
Brown went to he^Jthe heavily-fettered Janies Macpherson in 
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moving away, Donald Macpherson guarded the jail-door with a 
drawn sword. Many persons, assembled at tlie market, had ex- 
perienced James Macpherson’s humanity, or had shared his 
bounty ; and they crowded round the jail as in mere curiosity, 
but, in fact, to obstruct the civil authorities from preventing a 
rescue. A butcher, however, was resolved, if possible, to detain 
Macpherson, expecting a large recompense from the magistrates : 
he sprang up the stairs, and leaped from •the platform upon 
Donald 'Macpherson, whom *he dashed to the ground by the 
force and weight of his body. Donald Macpherson soon reco- 
vered, to make a desperate resistance ; and the combatants tore 
off each other’s clothes. The butcher got a glimpse of his dog 
upon the platform, and called him to his aid ; but Macpherson, 
with admirable presence of mind, snatched up his own plaid, 
which lay near, and threw it the butcher, thus misleading 
the instinct of his canine adversary. The dog darted with fury 
upon the plaid, anditerribly lacerated his master’s thigh. In the 
mean time, James Macpherson had been carried out by Peter 
Brown, and was soon joined by Donald Macpherson, who was 
quickly covered by some friendly spectator with a hat and great 
coat. The magi^rates ordered webs from the shops to be clrawn 
across the Gal low gate ; but Donald Macpherson cut them 
asunder with his sword, and James, the late prisoner, got off on 
horseback. He was some time after betrayed by a man of his 
own tribe ; and was the last person execuj^ at Banff, previous to 
the abolition of heritable jurisdictioiv^|p.e was an admirable 
performer on the violin ; and his taleaM^ coni|k)sition is still 
in evidence in Macphei son’s Rant,” Maepherson’s Pibroch,” 
and Mac^erson’s Farewell.” He performed those tunes at 
the foot of the fatal tree ; and then asked if he had any friend in 
the crowd to whom a last gift of his instrument would be ac- 
ceptable. No man had hardihood to clc^llil friendship with a 
delinquent, in whose crimes the acknowledgment might implicate 
an avowe^i acquaintance. As no friend*<itime forward, Macpher- 
son said, the companion of many gloomy hours should perish 
with him ; and, breaking the violin over his knee, he threw away 
the fragments. Donald Macpherson picked up the neck of the 
violin, which to this day is preserved, a valuable memento, by 
the family of Cluny, chieftain of the 
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UIK MAll/s Ri:MO>STHANrE. 
riU)M AN IINPUBLISHKD OPERA, RY T. CAMPBELL. 

Nkveh wedding, evi*r wooing, 

Still a lovelorn heart pursuing, 

Read you not the wrongs you ’re doing 
In ifty cheek’s pale hue? 

All my life v\itli sorrovf strewing, 

Wed, or cease to woo. 

Rivals banish’d, Ijosoms plighted, 

Still our days are disunited ; 

Now the lamp of hope is lighted, 

Now half-ipiencli’d appears, 

Damp’d, and wavering, and benighted, 

Midst rny sighs and tears. 

(’harms you call your dearest blessing, 

Jiips that tljrill at your caressing, 
h'yes a mutual soul confl'ssing, 

Soon yi^n ’ll make them grow 
Dim, ^uid worthless your possi ssing,^ 

Not witli ag<% hut woe! 


ABSENCE. 

lllE SAME. 

’Tis not the loss of love’s assurance, 

It is not doubting what thou art, 

But ’tis tlic too, too long endurance 
Of that afHicts my heart. 

'[’he thoughts two hearts can cherish, 

is lonely doom’d to weep, 

Arc fruits on desert isles Uiat perish. 

Or riches buried in the deep. 

What though, untotich’d by jealous madness, 
(^ur b osgujg poace may fall to wrtM^ ; 

'I'h’ un()m|B|H^foart, tbat breaks witbs^ness 
Is hwHBpwly doom’d to breidc. 

Absence ! isl^mhe soul tom by it 
From more than light, or breath ? 

Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet, ' 

1'he giilpi irkhout the peaee of death. 
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ON THE COMPLAINTS IN AMERICA AGAINST THE 
BRITISH PRESS. 


It may not be known to all our readers that several citizens of 
Ajnerica, addicted to writing tSooksj, or, like ourselves, to the 
less ambitious composition of periodical articles, consider them* 
selves to be in a state of dedared and justifiable hostility with 
the British press, for what they call " the indiscriminate ana 
viml^t abuse, which it has lately heaped upon their country ; 
and tliat in consequence some very angry appeals and remon- 
strances, and retaliative efiusions, have been sentfortli, to expose 
the extren^ injustice and illiberality with which their unofiend- 
ing republic has been treated on 4his calumniating side of the 
Atlantic. • The vanity, or at least the views, of the writers to 
whom we allude, seems to have taken rather a singular turn. 
Heretofore a self-sufficient and irritable author’s first ambition 
was to create an extraordinary^ bustle about himself; and he ac- 
cordmgly, as oftm ^ the fit was on him, lomlJy called upon the 
world to become jPbarty in his personal squabbl^ and fanfhstic 
resentoents ; but die present rstce of paper-warriors of Boston 
magnanimously dismissing all consciousness 
of themselves, are displaying a more expanded fretfulijiBs, as 
assertors of their countiy’s reputation ; aud lest, We suppos'e* 
their sincerity should be questioned, they #^ve entei'ed into their 
patriotic animosities with all the blin djgil " morbid zeal, and all 
the petty punctilious susceptibility ofamrofit, that might have 
b^n expected from the most sensitive pretender to genius, 
while defending his own sacred claims to admiration and 
respect. 

r issue were confined respective merits 

of Mr. Walsh, the great American RppdH|||||Hlgaj^ the calum* 
mes of English writers*, and our prihi;«toar periodical reviews, 
which he so bitterly arraigns, we should leave the belligerents 
^ their difiTereuces in a course of harmless missile 

wai^e a^oss the Atlantic i but we can perceive from the lone 
of Mr. Walsns ^ok, and of his BosUm jreviewer+, that they 
have ^en die affair in a spirit i^Sjl^ybg that of an ordi- 
naiy literacy quarrel. Tb^ have ‘^^HpIPIard to ix^press upon 
America, that she has he^me in ifllpcouiitry the object of 
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syBtemadc hatred and contumely* Many obselete (]|ue8tions 
bave been revived for the mere purpose of exasperation, and 
discussed in a tone of the fiercest recrimination^ We have 
hints, not of a very pacific Icind, of the cons^uencea that may 
accrue to England from her perverse insensibility to the merits 
of the United States. These topics and the inferetices extorted 
from them, are throughout sup^rted by considerable exagge- 
ration, and occa8i(»naTly^ we regret to observe, either by direct 
^Isehoodsi or by suppressions that amount to falsehoods $ so 
that were it not tor our confidence in the better sense and in- 
formation of the community which those productions are de- 
signed to inflame, we should expect to mid ^very American 
that possessed a spark of national pride, burning to retaliate 
upon us, by acts oi more substantial vengeance than verbal re- 
prisals, for the insolent and unmanly sarcasms against his 
country that he is taught to believe has been of late the favourite 
oCcimatton of English writers. 

We profess to take a very anxious interest in all that relates 
to America. The Boston reviewer derides the notion of the en- 
dearing influen^ of consanguinity ; but we feel it in all its force. 
We have not enough of his philosophy to forget, tbat the com- 
munity which he is seeking to inflame against us, is principally 
composed of the children of British sul^ects — ^that our fathers 
were lie countrymen of Washington and Franklin. We can 
never nring ourselves to consider the land of their birth as ab- 
solutely foreign groi^n^d., Many generations must pass away, 
and great vieissitu^es our mutual sentiments and relations 
mark the close of each, before a contest between America and 
England can be any thing else titan what the late one was re- 
garded, an unnatural civfl war. We cannot but feel too^ that 
the character of the principles and institutions that most attach 
us to our own is vitally connected with the moral and 

political destiny United States ; and that in 4ipite of the 
vicdent separation, and of imy changes of forms and titles that 
may have ensued, the Americans of future times will be regarded 
^ the world as a race either of improved, or of degenerate 
J&{8$»famen. Entertaining these sentimentsi we cordially unite 
wim those who depre^^all attempts to ex^t$»a faostiler spirit in 
eitfaer^country ; und^Wlthis view riisU to point out a 

of thr^S^rdinary and unpardouidile pre^pita- 
tion wiP which! the above-mentioned writm hate levelled their 
sweeping^accusatioiis against the English press ; and, for brevity 
sake, sliml toke the leview of Mr. Waltii'is boOK m preference to 
the c^bfous origiatod whidi it contains all aWalyiris/ 

WitH % garieiaHlgr of our readers it he sufficient 

to assert, ana tri to diririown of the feet, that \ 
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in this country America^ is iiio object of no stidi sentiment as 
systematic hatred or contempt; but as the Boston critic htis 
boldly cited some examples to the contrary, we may as well stop 
'to examyie how far his selection has been fortunate. 

** It is well known (ss^ he) that one of the most severe attacks 
ever made against this count^^ in a respectable quarter, is the 
one contained in the 61 st ndinber of the Edinburgh Ileview;^' 
and the writer (Mir. Sydney Smith) is classAl among the ^' ma- 
lignant contributors,” to wXom "abusive books of travels hi 
America are entrusted,” and whd do not hesitate to gratify thdr 
feelings of personal animosity, and their jocular propensities, at 
the expense of truth and candour. We have this offensive libel 
before ns, and we answer — 

It accuses the English cabinet of impertinence for treating the 
Americana with ridicule and ccftitempt, and dwells upon the 
astonishing increase of their numbers and resources as a proof 
that England and the other powers of the old world must soon 
be compelled to respect them. \i prams the cheapness of the 
American establishments. It compares the spirit of the Ameri- 
can and English governments in relation fo liberty of the 
subject, and gives the preference to the former.^ 

It praises the simple costume of the American judges and 
lawyers, and is unsparing in its ridicule of the " calorific wigs” 
of our Hlenborougha and Eldons. It commemorates tldpche^- 
ness and purity of the administration of justice in Amefica, and 
exposes uie expense and delays cf t^e English Court of 
Chancery. ^ 

The reverend and " malignant contributor” extracts the details 
of Mr. Hairs visit to Mr. JdFerson, and Mr. Fearon's to Mr. 
Adams, both tending to increase our admiration of those respec- 
table characters. 

He agrees with Mr. Fearon that the ind^mceof the American 
character a proof of the prosperity ofvijl^onntry. — He gra- 
tifies lus "^rsonal animosity” byesqiressifig his " real pleasure” 
in ci^g Mir. Bradbury’s attestations their independence and 
hospitafityt and Mr. Hall’s, to the good sense and courtesy pre- 
vailmg in &eir social circles^to their extraordinary liberality to 
strangers in peoiiniaTy tran8actions-<-a|)d^ " the ^lantry, high 
feeling and nimtanity ofthe Amertcairly^s and finally, the 
libdler vents some encomiums upons^OT^^mi^ous habits of tlie 
Asmrictar peoj[de« and the great respec^ility bf tbeir clergy. 

Here is pnuse encMwh, one should think, for national vanity 
an pordiaary appetite; imt Mr. Smith has had the arrogance^ 4b 
ghnee at little facsts^ upon the fust ^ which the 
patAiciilttr^^ scantmess of their 

ji sfais - p - f the gmatest 
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upon a civilized community ; and this foul proceeding on the 
pai*t of the reverend reviewer has cancelled all the merit of his 
previous panegyric. 

We had intendcjd to have taken one of the pimers in another 
periodical journal which has proved eq^ually qffensive on the 
other side of the Atlantic^ and to have given a similar summary 
of its contents ; but the specimen ^e have selected of an article 
pre-eminently stigniifcized for its injustice and illiberality,^will be 
sufficient to satisfy every rational Ebglishrnmi or American, that 
very little dependency is to be placed on those directors of public 
opinion in the latter country, who assert that it has been the sub- 
ject of “ indiscriminate and virulent abuse” in this. 

The North American Review, in a long episode, arraigns the 
English writers and politicians (including Mr. Bentham and 
Lord Grey) for their profound ignorance of some important pecu- 
liarities in the government of the United States. Assuredly, we 
may with equal truth retort the accusation, and express our 
astonishment that Mr. Walsh, and the conductor of the Boston 
Review, Mr. Everett, both of whom passed some years in 
England, should have returned to their own country, so singu- 
larly ubacquainted with the most notorious bha^cteristics of our 
constitution, and with the consequences m tyianifested in the 
political sentiments of our people. Did they never hear, that 
our fraite of government was compounded of monarchical and 
republican elements ? that these elements were in a state of cease- 
less conflict? that |very| Englishman, who arrives, or thinks he 
has arrived, at the a^e of^discretion, makes it a point to extol 
the one, and decry the other, according as his education, or 
temperament, or interests throw lihi into the ranks of either of 
our great contending parties? Are they not aware that in this 
fierce intestine war of opinion, which has been now for a couple 
of centuries imaging rftaong ua, the highest personages of the land 
on the one side, anct^flfe most sacred rights of the people on the 
other, are daily assailed with the most virulent abuse and ridi- 
cule? During their resideuce in England, did Messrs. Walsh 
and Everett never throw their eyes over the columns of one of 
ouf ranting patriots, or over the antijacobmica) effusions of a 
mini^tariai declaimer? Did tliey never pass bygone of our cati- 
cature-^ops, where kfhgs and queens, ministers and opmsi- 
iionistei iud(ges and bishops, and every man, woman, and 
who ,1^ the good fortune to be of sufficient celebrity dfeSr the 
purpose, are r^ularly gibbetted for the entertainment of a^peo- 
ple, who consider one of their most glorious privilegea to be 
that of lau^in^ at their superiors ? Did these ob- 

servers of j3rit|$b mnuners never discover that it is one of the 
customs of ouF^^spntry to tpl^te all {hb, arid that the most; 
prominent object^ pf those attacks |tre, for the most part, amoqig 
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the first to enter into Ae^spirit of the joke a^nst themselves? 
And if the United StahBl of Anierica'iiow and then happen to come 
* in for a share of the wit or scurrility that is going on, do they not 
perceive that it is in realty a tribute to her importance, and. that 
she may safely kave her quarrel in the hands of the admirers of 
republics among us, who not fail in due season to retaliate 
with equal venom, if not equal wit, upon ^some of tiie popular 
royal butts of the day — the Bourbons, or the Holy Alliance, or 
the august r^resentative of wh^t is most monarchical in the eyes 
of mem the Emperor of all the Russias. Surely a moment^s rci- 
flection might have shewn them tliat on such occasions silence 
and good-humour are the only effectual weapons of defence, and 
that no wise and sober American should feel serious alanh for the 
character and dignity of his natipn, even though a Scotch critic 
should make unreasonably light of Mr. Joel Barlow's inspira- 
tions, or because Mr. Sydney Smith's pen, in an hour of thought- 
less gaiety, addressed some words of friendly admonition to the 
United States of America, under the homely appellation of 
Jonathan.” Yet such are among the provocations that haVe 
called forth Mr, Walsh, as the protagonist of his ** calumniated 
country,” thatiHil giajr “if possible arrest the war, which is 
waged without stint or intermission upon its national reputytion,” 
However irrational this extraordinary sensitivenessjnay be, 
we suspect that the secret cause of it may be easily dHtovered 
We nave had occasion to mingle prejty freely with American 
travellers in this and other counttiet ©f Europe, and to study 
their sentiments and manners with some share of attention. 
Among them we found sevemi who might be compared with the 
best specimens of the best^asses of any community that Can 
be named — accomplished gentlemen and scholars, who had 
crossed the seas for the honourable purpjijpe of enlarging their 
views, and travelling down their prejudij^j|^ and whose conver- 
sation afforded infinite stores of interesting information and 
manly speculation. They were distinguished by manners hap- 
pily composed of frankness antf i^finement, by great ardour in 
thejpureuit of practical knowledge, Shd by a deep but temperate 
preference for the institutions of their native uountty. The 
greater numbet, if not all of them, h^e returned to America, 
where theif rank and acquirements pred^tine them to share in 
the conduct of public afiairs, and where w sincerely trust, that 
their better influence will ptove a corrective to the baneful doe- 
bines of suA men as Mr. Walsh and his Boston coadjutor. Bdt 
^tfaere^ and thelailge majority, were persons df a 

yei^ dmereiitslamp. They were vulgar, vain, ,and boisife^W; 
i^nii!em^n^ were comi^^-place and limilgd. 

agaii^ 

aseerdmiB of the superiosHy dir America 
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over all the countries of the globe. Tins latter fediag^ pushed 
to the utmost verge 6f extravagant pretension, is (according to 
the concurring testimony of travellers) a prominent trait in the 
second-rate American cnaracter ; and, vfhen encountered either 
by argument or ridicule, or what is worfit of al^ by facts, seldom 
fails to provoke such angry remonstrances as those of the plmn- 
tiffs in the present action of slander against the writers of Great 
Britain. In their own country, indeed, this national prepossession, 
being rarely exasperated by resistance, does not always swell 
beyond the bounds .||r a buoyant and harmless self-complacency, 
a little offensive perhaps to strangers, but there the matter ends : 
it is only when an American of this class comes to 
especially to Great Britain, and finds himself daitg|^»^(Fhnted 
by men who resolutely contest his claims, that histodmiration 
of himself assumes the inflami&atory form of unmeasured hatred 
and rudeness to those who have tlie audacity to prefer them- 
selves. 

This irritable and exaggerated self-love arises from a striking 
peculiarity in the foundation of an American’s national vanity. 
Other^ nations boast of what they are, or what they have been — 
but a true citizen of the United States exaM^his head to the 
skies in the contemplation of the futu-r* grandeur of his 
country. With him tne pride of pedigree is reversed. Others 
claim rciipect and honour through a line of renowned ancestors ; 
an American glories in the achievements of a distant posterity. 
Others appeal to history,; ^an American to prophecy. The latter 
modestly calls on us to discount his predictions ; and, on no 
better security, to hand him over the full amount in ready praise. 
His visions are like those of the TriH^an prince in Elysium, gazing 
with anijcipated rapture on the passing forms of his illustrious 
descendant. You must beware how you speak of a worthy na- 
tive of Kentucky aa ^e son of a respectable planter. No, no. 

You don’t catch the ''thing at all.’’ He is to be considered and 
duly venerated as the great-grandfather of some immortal war- 
rior, or legislator, or poet. This system of raising a fictitious 
capital of renown, which hils posterity is to pay off (an invention 
much resembling our financial anticipations) is the secret of an 
Ainerican’s extraordinii|y pretensions, and of his soreness wh^ 
they are not allowed. With Malthus in one hand, and a of' 
the back setllemente in tl^ o^er, he boldly d^^ us to a com- 
parison with America, as she is to be, and chuckles mth pceco- 
cious exulfation over the splendours which the gecunetncal 
ratio” is po shed upon her story. This appeal to Ae fhtme is 
his never-fdling resoi^. If an English traydler ooinplaiBs of 
their iuns, and kis dishke toele^ng tiufee or four in a bed^ 
first, he is a oislwmmator ; and jira is advised to suspend his 
ppinion of the tasM 0 , until another cenfoiy shall demonstrate 
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tiie^ftipemHrity of tiMariitte0iinyi<^ So in matterb of Ute^ 
rature and scienco*'^ Sbakofie^ and Milton, aitd Hmton be 
named, told to mdi-^'^wait till these few minions of 

acres shall be oleared, when we shall have idle time to ettend to 
other Aiii 0 s--H}n]jf waitlill the year 1900 or 2000, and then the 
woild shalT see how much nobler our poets, and profounder our 
astronomers, and ionger our l^lescopes, than that decrepid old 
hemisphere of yours could produce.*^ * 

This propensity to look torward with confidence to the fbtuire 
exaltation of their country, may^ in the abMpict, be natural Ui^d 
laudable : but when the Americans go farra^i and refer to thcd; 
wished-for period as one in which the comparative glory of 
England shall be extinguished for ever, they allow themselves to 
be Strayed into hopes at once unnatural and absurd. Let us 
admit tli^t their proudest predictions shall be fully accomplished 
— tha»t the day is to come, when the immense northern Conti- 
nent between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, shall be all 
their own — an assemblage of contiguous circles of independent 
states, each a kingdom,, in itself, and the great federal compact, 
like a vast circumference, binding them together in strength 
and union — the residence of countless millions of free 
and enlightenedrkmericaiis. Let us imagine the time arrived 
when American fleets shall cover every sea, and ride in every 
harbour for the purposes of commerce, or chastisementyr or pro- 
tection ; when the land of America shall be the seat of all that 
is most admirable in the eyes of men — of .freedom, learning, taste, 
morals. Let us farther suppose, that when all these are 
throned in the West,” old England, sinking beneath the 
weight of years, and the madlfbld casualties by which the pride 
of empires is levelled in the dust, shall have " fallen from her 
high estate,” — in that day of her extremity, .what is the language 
wmch an Englishman, remembering the tweeds of his ancestry, 
might bold to an American, who should loo exultingly boost ol‘ 
the superior grandeur of his country? Might he not truly and 
justly say, America has reason to be proud, but let her not mrget 
rite i^urce whence she derived thkt original stock of giory 
which she has laid out to such admirable account. Who were 
the men that first tamed those barren Mcts which have sitice 
become a garden ? Englishmen* — ^Who^'laid the foundations of 
riloee cai^tds, now ttm emporia o§ cqptiueW and of science ? 
B!igli8hftt»eii.---*'Who taught you rite arts of navigiition, which 
bave brought that cOtomerce to perfection? Englishmen.-^ 
#Mt iHtde did ymt fitet catch that>pirit of freedom whii^ 
your independeitee, ted has so nappily preserved K? 

I and hwtittdioue of England,— Where 

p«tl|dM^4dteca afidlkOfatttm'fi^ models of d^1®uiti^t,f 

of tehilme doncf^liofl ? IW iHb ^frii- 
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i0g9 of imp^ortd Eii^lbbpen, your aope^t^ aiid^ j|iftteiictoi«. 
never imagine ^atihe ^ostspl^did consununatioa of your 
can give you an. exclusive lustre«;ia whiefa tfee name of 
England has no nght to share. The bands of generou& exiles 
in ages past ^e sent forth to be the found^ers of your irace^ 
wefc her sons, and carried the elements of grandeur within 
them. In every stage of their adventurous career, the genius of 
their original county was among them, directing and consecrat- 
ing their efforts. You have a ri^bt to be proud ; but you are 
also to remember^lftt what you make your highest boast, is, 
after all, the good^|p spirit of British freedom, of which you 
are the lineal inheritors. This is an honour of which no vicissi- 
tudes can deprive her. Let the name of England &de away 
from the list of nations — let her long line of statesmen,, heroes, 
and scholars, and " the many •wondrous things they did in their 
day/^ be buried in oblivion — still, as long as an empire of Ame- 
ricans survives, speaking her language, cherishing her institu- 
tions, and emulating her example, her name shall be pronounced 
with veneration throughout the world, ^d her memory be cele- 
brated by a glorious monument. 

Before we conclude, “ we cannot refraiil frbi;i|j|ulverting to one 
curious topic introduced by the Boston revl^irer, upon which 
he enlarges, with considerable warmth, through half a dozen 
closely printed pages — the comparative purity of the English lan- 
guage in the works of British and American writers : our readers 
will rtjadily conjecture to whom the preference is assigned. 
The American stoutljj^itiaintaiiis that we have no right to dictate 
to. Ills country on this head ; and that slie is, and shall be, the 
sole judge of the words she shall employ, and, the significations 
they ^all bear. “ That every innovation which has taken 
place Imitje the time of Shakspeare, or of Milton, in the English 
language in England, should be recognised as authority, and 
every cnauge which has taken place in the language in America, 
in the same interval, should be stigmatized as a corruption^ {he) 
sees no good reason in philology or common sense ; it appears 
(t() him) mere arrogant p|dantry.” Now really this quarrel 
a%>ut words seems, to us, to be silly in the extreme^ and to 
bei^ay, on the part o|||^e writer, great ignorance of the sul^ject 
he uti^r^es to discuss : certainly the current language of 
America is to be at disposal; and she is as free as 

Englm[)i4 circulate as iftiny new, or csdl in as many ^d qtords 
as {dem^. But what will be the cooseqjuanee m tifeicimri- 
cious exercise oi such a right ? Why, that a ]^ai 1 iculi|r. stamard 
of the language vrilL arise in America, diffemgfrm^^ilhe Eng- 
lish smudard|.^aml which English vniptn arid leai^s ^^iU not 
recognise to W.iuithority. . ' k be in :vaiii to tell us mat 
American imiovatinne We good reasons in philokigy and 
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edmmoit sense " ISieonl^ ipx^en we hai% to ask '% whether 
our best writers and hai^ adofited them ; and» if ^ey 

havenot> we bf neoemt^ ^onoance them to be cormpdbns. 
The utmost coucession we could make in such a case^ would be 
to imitate tlm coiifbK)as Parisian's observation on a phrkSe of 
Dr. Moore’s: It is hot French, but it deserves to be so.” 
If these mnovaticms proceed in either country to such an extent 
as to cause a material difference between tne languages, how 
idle to ask which is the better English.^ The better English 
will always be the English of the'Bntish n|||||||f^ and senate, and 
of distinguished firitiim authors; while the^PH^age of America, 
with alt its appeals to philology and cdintnon sense,” must 
submit to be termed a dialect. 

If America be ambitious of forming a language that shall 
rival or supersede the parent-tonglie, there is indeed one (and 
only one) mode of accomplishing her object ; but that she will 
find to be a work of far more difficulty than the Boston reviewer 
appears to have suspected. 

When we speak of period at which a language becomes 
fixed, we seldom anpex a very definite or^ accurate meaning to 
the expression. ^|Ib mofe ordinary signification we imagine to 
be, that in gramfl^cal correctness, in elegance, and in strength, 
the language has then arrived at its acm^ of perfection : but, in 
this point of view, we are too apt to confine our attention^o cer* 
tain inherent qualities in the language, which, having attained a 
particular point, are supposed to be incapaUe of farther improve* 
ment. The true mode, nowever, of consitllring the question is, 
to advert to the genius of the writers who have thus fat moulded 
the language to their purposes. The greatest writers in any 
language, let them appear when they will, hx that ; 

that is, they leave in tlieir works models of thought andn^mapo* 
sition, whicn their successors cannot surpass, and which are, for 
that reason, ever- after referred to as standards of unequalled 
exoellenoe^ They become the manuals*of students, or, in other 
wofds^ the classics of the language. Now when we say, that 
those writers fix their language, w^n reality mesm, that the 
mind of their country reaches, in their persons, its highest point. 
The Oieek tongue was fixed by a group qillpiters who fiourisbed 
about «tfae time of Socrates ; but, had thl freedom of Athens 
continued,^ and her intellect ^vlkiepd'n^ad a race of authors in 
•after*Jimes sprung mo^ eloqn^t wan Demosthenes, more 
pro&wft ami imaginative than Plato, more elegantly flowii^ 
y;tfHiftphon4>4-no matter how many innovations the lapse of 
mi ght ham introduced, these latter would have been 
Hmkngiiage ; and iimnmemble words and 
their jnredecessdrs, which are now 

fasH for obsolete or uncoutlu mut m msA 
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wcttH occurred. The genius of Greece could not survive her 
fieedom. The succeiGmors of the classic age were not sparing of 
iimovation ; but the mind that could have sanctified the changes 
was wanting, and that noble language which, in its better days, 
had been pronounced to be ^ vehicle of thought ** fit for the 

? ;od8/^ became, in its latter periods, feeble, bloated, and. de^ 
brmed \ and, after dragging out a precarious existence, finally 
expired, some cenluries too late for its glory. 

rfow, in this caM^(or in that of the Latin language, whose 
history is the we can* at once refer to an undterable 

standard of puritj^for the genius of those countries has run its 
course, and its highest possible attainments are clearly ascer- 
tained. Homer and Plato, Cicero and Virgil, are, in this 
respect, fixed upon an eminence, from which nothing but ** the 
oblivion of all things” can Sisplace them. But with a living 
language like our own, it is otherwise. While English continues 
to w written and spoken, no one can assert that it is absolutely 
fixed : our classic models, a century h^ce, may be very dif- 
ferent from those of the present dayjJl^a we must hope that it 
may^ be so, for unless we presume up^Rt deplorable degeneracy 
of taste in our posterity, it will be a proo% that the mind of 
England gathers strength as it moves along. Deeply as we 
venerate fhe names of Shakspeare and Milton, we must not for- 

f et what a glorious event it would be in our history to give 
irth to spirits that could soar above them, and whose higher 
conceptions would ^squire to be conveyed in expressions of yet 
undiscovered brilliancy and vigour. 

But it is only by great writers that any permanent and autho- 
ritative innovations. can be made. In order, therefore, to give 
a*^ge||||ll currency to the fluctuations of our language tiiat may 
take in America, it is indispensable that she shall produce 
writers surpassing in genius every contempora^ and preceding 
author of Great Britain. As long as the pro'duettoBs of this 
country continue superior, or equd, they will be resorted to by 
natives and strangers as the fountains of the language. Of this 
l^vilege America cannol^eprive us by any suuen rejection of 
Hie eovelties we may introduce, or by comitig new terms for 
tlfo uses of her citizens, with the pompous impressioift of pUlo- 
1)^ 'and common sense.” Heyanguage, to be ent^d to jwece- 
^lence, must make rarough generations of American 

writers, more divine than Sfiakspeare, meper and mors cqn^pre- 
hensive foan Bacon, more Sublime than Milton, tnnrs ’^winning 
soft” than Addison, more tersely i^lenetic ilma |iuiius, and 
more exodlent, in their respective kinds, than the many admir- 
able masters of the British tongue that have followed, and (wO ; ; 
tnist) aie yet tO come-^then may America, wife some reason^#;; 
contest our rig^tto controut phrmeology; but until fear ' 
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period shall arrive, her mttcs mxmi ndt be accusing us of mere 
arrogant pedantry,*^ because we make the lanMage of our echo* 
lars and men of genius our s^dard of Engli^ diolion, and are 
determined to exclude from our lips and books every obsolete 
or new-fangled dialect that may have local sway in Philadelphia 
or at the sources of the Missouri. 

Should these and the preceding observaticyts chance to fall 
under the eye of an American, ,he may, perhaps, imagine that 
we too have been indulging in offensive j|ffi^adversion8 upon 
his nation; but we sincerely assure him, t fflffce have no inten- 
tion to offend. We think that America is wing^ wonders, and 
we most heartily congratulate her. We cannot for an instant 
doubt, that the formation of a great empire, resembling in its 
best points the best times of Great Britain, must prove an au-* 
piciouB era in the history of the human race. A community, 
provided with ample resources against an endless increase of 
membets, and enjoying a free bar, a free senate, and a free press, 
if true to itself, must doffreat things. But America is yet in 
her infancy, and must M|pyUce a froward child, born to a great 
estate and the dupe of dlStiestic adulators, immaturely asi^me 
thp tone and preteiftiotis of a riper period ; she must be docile 
and industrious, and patient of rebuke that conveys instruction. 
She must not talk too much of her glory, till it comes. She 
must not make fine speeches about freedom, while a slave con- 
taminates her soil. She must not rail at English travellers for 
visiting her cities and plantations, and pub^ig^ing what th^ see. 
She must not be angry with Lord Grey for calling Mr. Fearon 
a gentleman * and she positively must not be fretting herself 
into the preposterous notion, that there exists in this co untry an 
organised conspiracy against her literary fame. TheMk no 
such Ibing. For ourselves, we can say, tnat on a late odHraion, 
we felt unfeigned zeal in offering a voluntary tribute to the 
memory of an American man of genius f ; and that we shall be 
at all times ready to resume so pleasing nn office ; while, on the 
part of others^ we can refer to the universal praises now bestow- 
ing upon the elegant productions of IMft. Washington Irving, as 
a proof that American talent has nothing to apprehend from the 
imputed jealousy and injustice of English^riticism. 


# ** OmUem4ikj u 
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WINTER. 

The tnill-wheel ’s frozen in tlie stream, 

The church is deck’d with holly, 

Misletoe hangs from the kitchen beam, 

> T^) fright away melancholy : 

Icicles clink in the n\ilkniaid’s pail, 

Yom^ers skate on the pool below, 

Black^ds perch on the garden rail, 

^ And hark, how the cold winds blow ! 

I'herc goes the squire to shoot at snipe, 

Here runs Dick to fetch a log, 

You ’d swear hi^ breath was the smoke of a pipe, 

In the frosty morning fog. 

Hodge is breaking the ice for the kinc, 

Old and young cough as they go, 

. The round red sun forgets da|&ne. 

And hark, how the coI^Ih^ blow ! 

Ri short, Mr. Editor, winter is come at last-^a mighty evil to 
the shivering hypochondriacs, who are glad to catch at any 
excuse to be miserable ; but a visitation which, by those who 
are in no actual danger of dining with Duke Humphrey, or oi 
being driven, from lack of raiment, to join in the exclamation ot 
poor Tom, may very appropriately be hailed in the language of 
Satan, “ Evil, be thou my good." The Spaniards have a pro- 
verb, tliat God sends the cold according to the clothes; and 
though the callousness and hardihood acquired by the ragged 
be tM^ffect of exposure^ and not an exemption from the general 
susc^ibility, the adage is not die less true, and illustrates that 
'beneficent provision of Nature, which, operating in various 
ways, compensates the poor for their apparent privations ; con- 
verts the aoused luxuries of the rich into severe correctives, 
and thus pretty nearly equalizes, through the various classes of 
mortals, the individual pnrtions of suffering and enjoyment* In 
the distribution of the seasons, care seems to have been taken 
tlpt mankind should have the full benefit of this syf^tem 'of equi- 
valents. To an admirer of Jfeture, it is certainly melancholy to 
be no longer able to jb(i^i|isty grera boughs wrestling with 
the wind, or dancing nf dnir to the sound of their owQ ^usic; 
to lose the song of Uie l^i^ the nightingale, tfaO btai^lscl, and 
the thrush ; die sight of the waving com, the gmn.and fiowery 
fields, the "rich landscape, the blue and smuiy skies. It appean 
a woM contrast, when the glorious sun and the azure race 
heaven are perpetn^i^ly bidden from us by a thick veil of fq 
when )he poadied and swampy fielda are silent and desot 
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and seem, with a scowl, to warn ns off their premises ; when the 
leafless trees stand Uke gaunt skeletons, whUe their offspring 
leaves are lying at their feet, buried in a winding-sheet of snow. 
There is a painful sense of imposition, too, in feeling that you 
are paying taxes for windows which afford you no %ht; that, 
for the bnght and balmy breathings of Heaven, , you pre- 
sented with a thick yellow atmosphere, which irritates ydweyes, 
without assisting tliem to see. Well, I admit that we must ber 
take ourselves, in-doors, to our (Shaded lamps and our snug fire- 
sides. There is no great hardship in that r Hit, Mr. Editor, our 
minds are driven in-doors also, they are compelled to look in- 
wards, to draw from their internal resources ; and I do contend 
that this is the unlocking of a more glorious mental world, 
abundantly atoning for all our external annoyances, were they 
even ten rimes more offensive. That man must have a poor and 
frozen fancy who does not possess a sun and moon obedient to 
his own.will, which he can order to arise with much less diffi- 
culty than he can rin eyp) his servants on these dark mornings ; 
and as to woods, lak^P^jj^mountains, he who cannot conjure 
them up to his mind’s eyfl|^h all their garniture and glory, as 
glibly as he can prQpounceme words, may depend upon it tliat 
he is — no conjurer. It is well-knowii, that in our areams ob- 
jects are presented to us with more vivid brilliancy and effect 
than they ever assume to our ordinary perceptions, and the 
imaginary landscapes that glitter before us m our waking 
dreams are unquestionably more enchanting than even the moat 
picturesque reality. They are poetical exaggerations of beauty, 
the beau ideal of nature. Then is it that a vivacious and creative 


faculty springs up within us, whose omnipotent and magic 
wand, like the sword of harlequin, can convert a Laplagj^ hut 
into the Athenian Parthenon, and transform the desolah^^ow- 
clad hills of Siberia, with their boors and bears, into the warm 
and sunny vale of the Thessalian Tempe, where, through the 
glimpses of the pines, we see a procession of shepherds and 
shepnerdesses marching to offer sacrifice in the temple^ of Pan, 
while the air brings ^ us, at interval^ the faint sound of the 
hymn they are cnantmg. There was nothing ridiculous in tlie 
saying of the clown, who complained that he could , not mg 
London for the houses. Mine is ^imilar predicament in the 
month' of June ; I cannot see siup Qy j ^ apes as I have been . 
describingi on account of the m^ds that surround me. 

The refd shuts out the ideal. The Health upon Hamp- 

sf^d Heath deprives me, for months together, of the Vafeof 
' the sand-boys and girls, with their donkies, dri^ . 

iq>on a full gallop, and eject tlm nympbiiA iiiMl 
fiiliW of my mind, corporeal 

, 1 am'^b%ed to take paatamlv^bleiH!^ 
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ikteff pr^ent thcmdelv^es* ai^ to believe theiiaiid-^ting on the 
fi^er-posts which invariably and solemdy assert that I am 
wimin four miles of London^ and not in '' Arcady’s delicious 
dales,” on the '^ vine-covered bills and gay valleys of France/’ 
or in '' love-breathing woods, and lute-resounding waves.” 
But uHm die helds around me are covered with snow, and fogs 
and dalpiess are upon the land, I exclahn witli Milton, " so 
much ^ rather tkou, shine inward, light divine and, betaking 
myself to ray fire-side, lo ! the ctirtain is drawn up, and all the 
magnificent 8cenery»^of classic realms and favoured skies bursts 
upon my vision, with an overpowering splendour. Talk not to 
me of the inspiration and rapture diffused around Parnassus and 
Helicon ; of the poetic intoxication derived from quaffing the 
" dews of Castaly/’ — " the true, the blushful Hippocrene,” — 
or " Aganippe’s rill.^’ Sir, boldly aver, that Apollo himself, 
walking amid the groves of the muse-haunted mountain, never 
shook such radiant inspiration from his locks as often gpshes 
from the bars of a register-stove, when the Pierian " WalTs End” 
or '' Russers Main,” has had its eflul^ifce stimulated by a ju- 
diciously applied poker ; and as to pofdme excitements of genius, 

I will set the single port of Canton against the whole of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Greece, and am prepared to prove, that more 
genuine Parnassian stimulus has emanated from a single chest 
of eight-shilling black tea^j^ than from all tlie rills and founts of 
Arcady, Thessaly, and Bceotia. I am even seriously inclined to 
doubt v^ether the singing of the nightingale has ever awakened 
so much enthusiasm, or dictated so many sonnets, as the singing 
of the tea-kettle. 

December is the true pastoral month. For my part, I con- 
sider mv Christmas summer as having just set in. It was but 
last ni||ht that I enjoyed my first Italian sunrise. I was sittiiig, 
or rather standing, with my shoulders supported against , a ohes- 
nut-tree, about half way down the slope of the celebrated Vall- 
otobrosa, watching the ascent of the great luminary of day, 
whose coming was announced by that greenish hue in the hori- 
zon, which so often atteiids his uprising in doudless climates^ 
In the opposite quarter of the heavens, the pale mom was 
stip^ visible; while the morning star^ twinkling and twinkling, 
af>^ared struggling for inoments’ longer existenGe, that at 
might just get one pe^^s«|^un. Behind me the tufW ^ps 
of the ehesimt woods beg^^o be faintly illumined with the ray ; 
while die spot where I stood, and the rest of the yal% weife stdl 
enveloped m a grey shade. Immediately opposke to mb, two 
young shephei^s had plucked up a wattle from die fold, and asr ; 
their she^ caAe bleating forth, they stood ommek side oftlib v' 
opening, sihgh^ in fj^rt of measurm diani, akernate otmmk^ 
from the OrlSnw Fun&io. They had' ^Osen that' part of 
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8di ' Ik>o](, whew AngisUcft is by magic art, into a deso- 

late island ; uk} in pii^ of W Italian lore, and my anxiety 
to warble immortal verse and iWcan air,” I was on the very 
point of taking up the story, and quoting the unconrteous treat- 
ment she enoounterj^ ftom the licentious old Hermit when 

a gust of cdd wind bk)wing-4n und^ the door of j||boom 

puffed out my SMB# {Mad, a dro^ of half-frozen water faH^from 
^e ceiling npon my head, owing to the derangement o^»pipe 
in the chamber above, simultmieoasly extinguished my moon ! 
Ever while you live, Mr, Editor, let your jjulour be an oblong 
square, witn the door in one corner, and we lire-pljace in the 
centre of the &rther end, by which means you will have two 
snug fire-side places, secure from these reverie-breaking draughts 
of air; and if before turning up your wind-pipe, you were 
just to take a look at your water-pipe, you need not, lixe me, be 
sul^ect to the demolition of the loveliest sun-rise that was ever 
invisitdje. Such are the casualties to which the most prudent 
viuoaaries are exposed : but are the plodding fellows of met and 
reality a whit more lecure of their enjoyments ? 1 appeal to 
every man who has reall^visited the classic spot from which I 
was thus ejected without any legal notice, whether a cloud, a 
storm, the heat of "the sun, or some other interruption, has not 
frequently driven him from the contemplation of a beautiful 
landscape which he has in vain endeavoured to resume under 
eq^ually favourable circumstances, ffis position, somehow or 
other, presents the same objects in a less picturesque combina- 
tion ; we day is not so propitious ; either there is less amenity 
and richness in the light, or the tints have decidedly altered for 
the worse; in short his first view, as compared with the second, 
is Hyperion to a Satyr. Ifow mark the advantages of the fip-side 
landscape over that of the open fields. No sooner bad I retrtpimed 
my lamp, rendered doubly necessary by the extinction of my 
sun and moon ; composed myself afresh in my arm-chair, and fixed 
my eyra steadfostly upon the fire-shovel, ^hich happened to stand 
(^odto, than frie whole soene of VaUombrosa, we god of day 
climbing over the mounteins, the chesi^ut-woods, and the spout- 
i^she^erds, gradually devdoped themselves anew with all the 
effiii^Bce and etmet individumity of the first impression. The 
son md stood stiU for me without amirade, and continued im- 
movable uatil I had time to traBtfM foe whole gorgeous pro- 
speiat npim frie canvass of my hwH^^ere it remains ; it is 
in petpetsiM]| possession, and n?*ilew Napoleon can take it 
dmnn ana carry it off to the iLouvre. It is deeply and incfface- 
a^> Engraved upon mjr sensmriium i lithographed upon the tal^ ^ 
<m3%’^meaory, there to remam reason holds her seat. 

of etemi^ enclosed within a frame ; a 
the grand gallery ®f heaven* 
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iTp for eV^r in one of the d^bers of bram, ICeklier 
nor mildew, nor heat 'ttor <^ld, can crack its varnish, or dim w 
lustre of its tints. 

Fear no more the heat of the sun 
,6, Nor the furious winter's rages ; 

T Thou thy worldly task hast dorte, 

" Home art gone, and ta’pn thy. wages. 

The *^egi monufnentum” and other valedictory vain-glories of 
the classic poets, were very safe auguries, for they were either 
altogether unknown,** or knowil to be true : 

Both bound together, live or die, 

The writing and tlie prophecy. 

But I run still less risk in predicting the durability of my imagi- 
nanr painting, for I can neither injure nor destroy it, even if I 
had the inclination. In all ethical, moral and didactic writings, 
how unceasingly are we reminded of the frailness and evanes- 
cence of human possessions — a truth which is inculcated upon 
us as we walk the streets, by those silent monitors, sun-dials and 
tombstones. Who ever read Shirley’s beautiful poem beginning 
The glories of our earthly state 
’ Are shadows, not substantial things,” 

without a deep and solemn conviction of the utter vanity and 
fugaciousness of all mortal grandeur : without feeling that it was 
perishable as the reflection of the world u(iOn a bubble'; insub- 
stantial as the shadow of smoke upon the water. Such is tke 
slippety nature of realities ; but who ever urged this objection 
a^inst the imperishable visions of the brain ? You may as well 
tdk of cutting a ghost’s throat, as of cutting do^vn any of the 
trees which I now see nodding in my ideal landscape, and which 
will <?Sntinue to wave their green heads spite of all the mort- 
gagees and woodmen in existence. Showme the tenra^firma in 
Yorkshire that can with impunity make such a boast as this. 
Mine is an estate upon which I can reside all the year rotind, 
and laugh at the Radicals and Snenceans, while the bon& fide 
landholders are only redemiing tneir acres froih the grasp bf 
those hungry philanthropists, that they may be .devoured piece- 
meal by the more insatiaole maw of the poor’s-rates. Fortresses 
and bulwarks are not half so secure as my little mental domain, 
with.no other protection tljtt^ts ring-fence of evergreens. Is 
there a castle upon earth^llt has not, at some period, been 
token ; and did you ever know a castle in the air that vms ? As 
the traveller, wnen he beheld the Colismum jn rmne, leijiiarked 
• that there nothing stable and immutable atf e^itcept' 
the river, which had li^en conthausdly running away; so I 
tain that no human n||session is* positive and steadiest, except' 
that which is in ita nIffiSre aerial and udethbodied. With 
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impressions, I should think xatheir the better o£ my theory if it 
were proved to be inconsistent with fiicis, and should assert 
more strenuously than ever, that the moral is more solid than the 
physical, and that abstractions are the only true realities* 

feut methinks I hear some c;aptious reader etolaim— what 
is the value, after all, of your ideal landscape? if is a {a^re of 
nothing, and the more it is like, the less you mui^l'like 
Pardon me, courteous reader. Some sapient critic, in^6cing 
Hunt’s story of Himini, (which with all the faults^ of % last 
canto is a beautiful and interesting poem,^ remarks' tauntingly 
that we may guess at the fidelity of the Italian descriptions of 
scenery, when the author had never wandered beyond the con- 
fines of Highgate and Hampstead Heath. So much the better. 
He never undertook to give us a fac-simile*of Nature’s Italian 
hand-writing, or a portrait of any, particular spot ; but to pre- 
sent the general features of the country, embellished wifh such 
graci^ as his fancy enabled him to bestow: and unleflis* it be 
argued that every local prospect is incapable of improvement, it 
must be admitted that combination and invention are preferable 
to mere accuracy of copying. As well might it be omected to^ 
the statuaries who chis€Ued the Apollo Belvedere and Venus de 
?iledici out of blo^s of marble, tnat they had never seen a god 
or a goddess. We may reasonably doubt whetlier the author of 
the Laocoon group eyer saw a man and his three sons enwreath- 
ed by serpents ; and we may be sure that if he had, and attei^pted 
give a faithful and close delineation of the spectacle, he would 
not have succeeded half so well as he has. Such matter-of-fact 


critics might quarrel with Dante for never having been in Hell, 
and with Milton foa^not having visited Paradise before he pre- 
sumed to describe it. •Away with these plodders with scissors 
and shears, who would clip the wings of imagination ! *^If we 
may snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, so may we snatch 

a ond the reach of nature ; and if I could be trwsported in 
persona to the scene of my j^ian landscape, 1 have 
ivibt that I should gaze around me with disappointment, 
and finally prefer the imaginary to real scene. 

. From tna operation of this benevolent system of equivalents, 
vSprings the variety of, national character, which depends in a 
great degree upon climate. Luxuriating in the deiiciousness of 
warm, suns, cloudless'skies, beaurifi^ scenery, and a soil spon- 
taneously fertile, the Italian findMsmpiness enough in his ex- 
ternal impressions, and, considmng^ne Soke Jar niente as the 
oakum of existence, suffers his spirit to evapmate 
his senses, and dreama away life in a kind of animal ' 
An Englishman in obliged to draw upon his mind 
^ me giptilbations denied to his bod^^nd apply to his ftre- 

from him^ the sun: hmoe tlie 

I. HO. li. Af 
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two distin^uittliing traits of .his character, mental activity abd 
domestic virtue. It is astonishing that nobody has thooght of 
constructing an Intellectual Reaumur, graduated according to 
the degrees of cold, and shewing atone glance how much literary 
talent may be calculated upon in the different capitals of Europe. 
Up to a certain point acutenessMvould increase with the rigour 
of the cljprate; and in all of tlie knotty and abstruse problems of 
metapl^,pic3 £diub«irgh would be found at a higher pitch than 
London. There appears lo be something in a Scotchman’s brain 
equivalent to the gagtne juice, in his stomach, which enables 
him to digest, decompound, and resolve into their primitive ele- 
ments, the most stubborn and intractable propositions. 1 should 
be disposed to assign to Edinburgh the post of honour upon this 
scale, and to consider this distinction as conferring upon it a 
much better claim to the title ,of the Northern Atliens, than the 
fancied resemblance between the Calton Hill and the Acropolis. 
Farther north, both mind and body must be expected to degene- 
rate ; and I should no more dream of ideas flowing from the be- 
numbed scull of a Laplander or a Kamschatkan, than of water 
gushing from a frozen plug. If my conjecture as to the influence 
of climate in forming the Italian character be correct, it may per- 
haps be asked, since the temperature has been in all ages equally 
luxurious, how 1 account for their ancestors having built Rome 
and conquered the world. , He is no genuine theonst who can- 
not annihilate both time and^space to reconcile contradictions. 
But 1 am not driven to this necessity, as I have only to adopt 
the theory lately promulgated by Mr. Galiffe, who because the 
grammars of the Russian and Roman languages are both with- 
out any ai'ticle, and the foundations of soma of the most ancient 
cities in each country are exactly similar in structure, boldly 
pronoiMces that Rome was founded by a colony of Muscovites. 
Braced with all the vigour of a northern temperament, they had 
time to extend tlieir empire to the extremities of the earth, and 
rear the magnificent edifices of Rome, before they began to ex- 
perience the degenerating effects of the climate. In fact they 
were only an earlier eruption of Goths and Vandals, and did not 
properly become Italians until about the period of the decline 
and fall. So far, therefore, from militating against my fheoty, 
they afford a beautiful confirmation of its accuracy. 

H. 
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ON THE LESS CELEBEATHD PRODUCTIONS OF THE AUTHOR 
OF DON QUIXOTE. — NO. 11, 

The events on which the Numantia of Cervantes is founded 
are described by the Boman historians, from whose relations 
a detailed account has been drawn up by Father in his 

Historia General de Espana, lib. 3. cap. ^6, 7, 8, 

The cily of Numantia, whicfc was situated near the sources of 
the Douro, in the vicinity of the modecn Soria, successfully 
resisted the Roman arms for the space of fourteen years. 
After Quintus Pompeius, Marcus Popilius, and the Consul 
Caius Hostilius Mancinus, had successively been defeated and 
obliged to raise the siege, Publius Emilianus Scipio was sent by 
the senate to take the command ;«and being joined by the young 
prince Jugurtha from Africa, commenced me attack in the man- 
nei^escribed in the play. He reduced the city by famine, and the 
conquest was considered of so much importance that he received 
the surname of Numantinus. The Roman forces consisted of 
about 80,000 men, and the Numantines did not exceed 4000, of 
whom the whole perished by famine or their own hands ; for 
when Scipio entered tlie city, not a single inhabitant was found 
to grace his triumph.* 

The play opens shortly after the arnval of Scipio at the Roman 
camp, and the first scene is betwttliA that general and Jugurtha, 
to whom he confides his anxiety, occasioned by the doubtful 
nature of the enterprise, the bravery of the besieged, and the 
relaxed discipline of the Roman troops. He expresses his determi- 
nation to begin. by curbing the licentiousness of the latter, and, 
on the entry of Caius Marius, commands him to assemble the 
legions, in order that he may address them. Caiu^ ^Marius 
returns with as many soldiers as,'' agreeably to the printed 
direction, can be brought on the stage, armed i Pantique with- 
out muskets,” (los mas que pudieren, ^.) and Scipio, ascending 
a fragment of a rock, harangues them at great length. We will 
not translate his oration, which, nevertheless, is sensible, spi- 
rited, and eloquent. He reminds them of the Roman fame 
throu^iout the world, and reproaches them with having tar- 
nished it in Spain, by suffering, through their effeminacy and 
ill -conduct, the warfare to be protracted by a handful of 
men : he concludes by ordering^fhe disnoissal of all the con- 
cubihes from the camp, and declares that he shall in future 


styf , « tres mil contra ochenta mil,*’ jornad. 3. esc. i ; but the above otitiilie- 
ti tliic. of the historian Lucius Floras, from the last-mentioned statement 
r Is tilEeiiy difiers however from the accoidjHvcn by AppiaxiM ** It was,” 

Ftonif, ** tihnni^Ui tantnm de nomine •^Ept^Kcrum Homfin. lib, 9. rd^, u. 

M 2 
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expect every soldier to be subject to the strictest rules of disci- 
pline. As an incitement to obedience, and in the event of a 
successful issue to the war, he promises them large rewards. 
The soldiers gaze at each other in silence, and at length make 
signs to Caius Marius to reply for them, who does so in terms 
of the deepest contrition and submission, and with promises of 
future amendment, which the soldiers loudly confirm and swear 
to fulfil. , Whilst Sfiipio is expressing his confidence in their 
protestations, two ambassadors (rom the Numantines are an- 
nounced, and are suffered to ^nter into the presence of the 
general. They commence by stating, that their embassy is 
especially directed to him, (el mas fuerte Cipion Romano, que ha 
cubierto la noche, 6 visto el dia) Scipio, the bravest Roman 
on whom the night has closed or the day risen and, in suing to 
him for peace, they protest that nothing but the tyranny and 
exactions of former commanders had provoked them to attempt 
to throw off the Roman yoke ; but tnat a general being now 
appointed in whom they can confide, they are anxious for amity, 
and they refer to the acknowledged valour of the Numantine 
warriors, throughout the whole of the contest, as a proof that it 
is not fear which inclines them to treat. Scipio reproves them 
for their tardy repentance, and dismisses them after a short alter- 
cation, vowing that he never will conclude a peace with Nu- 
mantia, or accept of less un unconditional submission. 
After the departure of the an^ssadors, he expresses his determi- 
nation to surround the city with a deep fosse, and reduce it by 
famine. In the second scene (and it snould be understood that 
some time is supposed to intervene betwixt each scene) ** a 
damsel enters, crowned with towers, and bearing in her hand a 
castle’*^, which signifies Spain.” This allegorical personage, after 
describing the injuries she has suffered from the times of the 
Phoenician and the Greek invasions, exults in the glory acquired 
by little Numantia, but foretels her destruction by the wary 
artifices of Scipio. She mentions that the fosse is completed, 
and the city already in danger of perishing for want of supplies, 
which can only be obtained through that quarter where the waters 
of the Douro form her only boundary. She then invokes the 
mighty River to her aid. The Douro here enters, with three 
other boys, habited as Rivers f (vestidos de no) like him, who 

^ 

• Whence Castilla or Castile. • 

t It is not said what the **habit of Rivers" is, but I doubt whether, even tn these pri- 
mitive times of theatrical history, they fell into so ludicrous an incongruity as that 
which Mr. Addison witnessed, not above a century agoj in the modern A^os (Paris,) 
wlirre he saw an opera represented, in which the river Alptieus made his appearance 
with two attendants, as alxive described ; the god himself U'earing afiiUrhotUmed per- 
Tiu ifr ami piume of feaihns^ Hmd hut streamlets dressed tn red 5perla<or. 

Wu. XXIX. • W 
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represent three streems which imite with his waters/’ The 
Douro informs “ Espana” that he has swollen his waves to pr(>- 
vent the Romans from erecting towers and trenches, but without 
success. He laments the fiaite of their beloved city, but consoles 
her by repeating the prophecy which he has heard from^e god 
Proteus, that mese very Romans shall be utterly subbed by 
Attila and the Goths, the future possessors af Spain ; and alludes 
to the later victories of Charles v. and Philip 11. in Italy, when 
Spain shall be the envy of the world. 

The first scene of the second act discovers the Numantiaii 
chiefs seated in council. Their deliberation is long and interest- 
ing. On the proposition of Corambino, it is at length resolved 
to pass the fosse, and attempt to reach their allies, by cutting a 
passage through the enemy’s camp. It is however agreed, that 
an experiment shall be first made to persuade the Romans 
to lejt the issue of the war depend on the individual prowess of 
two chiefs selected from the adverse armies ; and that, in the 
interim, sacrifices shall be offered to Jupiter, to incline him to 
spare the city ; whilst Marquino, a famous soothsayer and magi- 
cian, shall use every effort of his art to discover her final destiny. 
In the second scene, two friends, Morander and Leontius, enter : 
the former is betrothed to Lira, but their -marriage having been 
postponed till the conclusion war, the Tong protracted 

continuance of the siege has cloufflM the spirits of Morander' 
and stamped his brow with the impress of “ hope deferred, tlie 
sickener of the soul !” For this he is reproved by his friend 
Leontius, who reminds him that, in the imminent danger of his 
country, it is his duty, as a good patriot, to forget every other 
consideration, and think only of her preservation. Morander 
answers with spirit, vindicates the honour of sm enamoured 
soldier, and appeals to his conduct in the field. Several citizens 
then enter with preparations for the sacrifice ; and a convei su- 
tion passes between two priests on^the evil tendency of tin; 
omens. The first priest has beheld signs on the earth, and 
signs in the air” — the torch refuses to kindle, and, when kiiull('(J. 
the smoke verges towards the west, while the flame points to the 
east — ^the thunderbolt falls, and a troop of eagles in thfi air 
engage with birds of another species, and drive them to flight. 
At length a sheep is brought forward for sacrifice, when a 
demon rises from the centre of tHe bears off the victim, 

and*quenches the fire on the altar. Tne priests retire hastily, 
and in great dismay; but Morander and Leontius remain be- 
hind, and, after conversing on what they have beheld, a. scene 
ensues^ which we shall attempt to give at length, as in bmdness 
of Gonc^tion it stands distin^ished froi|| the rest. 

Here Marquee enters, clad in a twe of black i^ton stun ' 
(bocaci), with a black head of hair; his feet are bare, and around 
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his waist are hung thr6e phials, each filled with a liauid, the first 
black, the second the colour of saffron, and the tnird transpa- 
rent like water : he holds in one hand a black wand, and in the 
other a book. Milvius enters with him: on their approach 
Leontius and Morander stand aside." 

' Marq. Where say'st thou, Milvius, was that youth interr’d ? 

Milv. Withte that f^rave : we did interr him here. 

Marq, Art thou quite sure thou hast not miss’d the spot ? 

Milv. I have not, for I left this stone to mark it, 

Where mourners with their tears bedew’d his grave. 

Marq. What was th* occasion of his death ? 

Milv. Misrule. He died for want of food. 

Consuming hunger on his vitals prey’d, 

That pestilence which hell^has sent to plague us. 

Marq. Thou ’rt certain then that neither sore nor wound, 

Nor cancer, nor disease cut short the thread 
Of life ? I say this, for my knowledge fails 
Unless the body have its limbs entire, 

Each organ sound and fitted to its use. 

Milv. Three Iiours have pass’d since in tliis spot I laid him, 
“And left him here to s^ep the sleep of death. 

He died of hunger too, as 1 related. 

Marq, ’Tis well, and ’tis a good coincidence 
Which gives me means t# summon from their shades 
The evil spirits of th* infernal world. 

Lend an attentive ear to what I utter : 

Stern Pluto, to whose lot it fell to reign 
O'er all the ministers of souls perverse, 

1 call upon thee in this fateful hour 
To bid my wishes, though those wishes be 
Abhorrent to thy will, in every part 
Fulfill’d. Evade me not, nor stay till I 
Compel by greater spells. Command that to 
The corpse which slumbers here, the soul once more 
Return, tho* gloomy Charon hold it in his grasp 
On Acheron’s farthest shore, altho’ confined 
By angry Cerberus, it must now revisit, 

For a short space, the light of this our world, 

And then I will release it to thy wilh 

And when it comes, let it come forth inform’d 

Of all the issue of this murderous war ; 

Nor be th’ unhappy spirit mute, nor veil 
The import of its words in phrase obscure ; 

Free, unambiguous, bare as simple truth 
Its speech must be. Why waitest thou to send it 7 
^ Wouldst thou I use the accents of command 7 
Disloyal spirits, raise at once the stone. 

Say, ministers of pule, what hand detains you f 
Wha\! have ye not already given me signs > 

That ye obey my power, and do my bidding 7 
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Or would ye.ikm provoke severer spells, ' 

Spells that are formed to soften hearts of Hint^ 

Away, ye false, perfidious, lying crew ! 

Prepare for -harder suffering. Look ye hei*e, 

Behold this steel that, bathed in Stygian dew, 

Has ne’er touch’d earth upon the month of May, 

With it I strike the stone, and wait to prove 
The force and power of this my incantation. 

(Touches the point df the lance witli water from the trans- 
parent phial, and immediately strikes the stage, on which 
Jire^works must be let ojf^ or a noise must be made bj/ rolling 
a barrel of stones.*) 

What ! does it fright you, miscreants, tjiat you shew 
Such signs of evident and strong dismay ? 

What noises then are these ? Appear, I say ; 
y Ye come at last, altho* ye come compelled I 
Lift up the stone, and shew to me at once 
• 'flic corpse that slumbers in the grave below, 

llow 's this ? Why stay ye ? Whither are yv gone i 
Why do yc not my bidding on tlie instant ? 

Do ye deride my thi*eats, ye unbelievers ? 

Then be this drop, distill’d from j^ygian wave, 

Your punishment. Water of fateful Styx, 

Brought on a night obscure, a night of horror, 

By the strong power that binds)|itself to tliee, 

Which other power shakes not,4bsoliite in helh 
And him, who the first form of serpent wore, 

1 do conjure by promise, prayer, and threar. 

That here he come obedient to my summons. 

(Drops the water on the grave, and it opens.) 

O, ill-starr’d youth, I bid thee now come forth — 

Behold the light of earth serene and clear, 

And leave those regions of eternal darkness, 

Where never yet was hour of peace enjoy’d j 
Unfold the tale of all tliou saw’st'below ; 

Tell me whate’er thou art enjoin’d , to tell, 

And more, if it imports, and thou canst tell il. 

(A body covered with a shroud, and wearing a riiask of a 
livid colour like the face of a dead man^ here slowly li.scs, 
and, when it touches the stage, falls to the ground widi- 
oiit moving hand or limb till its timc.J 
What ’s this ? No answer ? Dost thou not revive ? 

Has Death return’d to seize thee? Then again 
1 will awake thee to thy pain, Tor speak 
Thou must ; and, as the same soil rear’d us both, 

Do not refuse to speak and to r^ly. 

But if in silence thou wouldst stiU , persist, 

' , ,1 ■■ — ; — - 

• We liave quotfld all these Btag&>diiecttans st len^^lfh, as they shew us tlie exped'^ 
ents fiesurted 190 in times when that useful artist, a machinist, was nor known Siathin 
the walls of a theatre. 
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1 will unloose thy tongue, and it shall pain thee. 

(Touches the body with the saffron-coloured Uquid, and 
scourges it.) 

Infernal spirits, will not this avail ? 

Flow then, enchanted liquid, for my will 
Shall be as perfectly fulfill’d as yoiir’s 
Is bent to work me treachery and wrong. 

And were thisibody moulder’d into dust, 

A charm so powerful should uhite that dust, 

And animate with fresli, tho’ transient, life. 

(The body now begins to move and tremble.) 

Rebellious soul, return to the abode 
Thou didst so lately quit. * 

The Corpse, Appease the fury of thy rigorous spell. 

It is enough, Marquino, ’tis enough 
To suffer torment in a world below 
Without thy tortures added. Thinkest thou 
It yields me joy to feel myself resume 
The shape of this brief, transitory life. 

Which, even as I awake, begins to fail me. 

No ; rather do I feel a shuddering pain, 

'Since Death will likevi|pe re-assume his power 
To gain a second triumph o’er my life. 

My enemy will bear a double palm ; 

He stands beside thee with the band of spirits 
Whom thou hast render'll subject to thy will. 

He stands beside in rage ; he wmts to hear 
The tale, the sad, sad talc 1 have^ to tell 
Of lost Numantia’s lamentable end — 

Doom’d to destruction by the hands that should ' 

Be raised to save her — hands that are her own. 

No Roman tongue shall boast a victory 
O’er brave Niimantiar, nor shall she o’er Rome 
Enjoy the late rewardrftf ^nal triumph. 

Friends still and enemies, no peace shall join them ; 

A mutual rancour shall inflame their breasts ; 

Saviour and suicide her name shall be, 

For on herself Numantia turns die sword. 

(Casts itself into the grave as it utters the concluding 
words.) 

Adieu, Marquino ; further speech the Fates 
Forbid me ; and, aldiough these words so stgange 
Seem to be false, the end ilrill prove their truth. 

. Marquino, O, fatal omens ! signs of dke dismay I 
Ifauch must prove die fate of all I love, 

Sooner than witness such a scene of horror, 

This grave shall terminate my life at once. 

(Jiferquino dirows himself into the grave.) 

Leontius,^ Moraiider,%nd Milvius discodrae for a short space -1^ 
on what they have just witnessed ; Leontius thinks the whsw a 
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magical delusion, but tbe .two last are of a different opinion, and 
they take leave of each other, to communicate to t&eir friends 
all they have seen. Here closes the second act. 

The third act discovers a^n Scijpio, Jumrtha, and Cains 
Marius. Scipio is exulting m the success of his plan, when a 
parley is sounded on the city walls, and Corambino a|^pears, 
with a white flag hoisted on a lance, to make the proposal 
resolved upon in the T^umantian council. Scipio derides their 
offer, and declares that the concjpiest shall not cost the ^Romans 
the blood of a single soldier more. Corambino, after venting a 
.torrent of invectives,^ descends from the walls, and the scene is 
supposed to change to the interior of thc^ city. The chieftains 
then debate ; when Theogenes, after alluding to the^ftilure of 
the experiment just made, as well^as to the direful omens that 
attended the sacrifice, and the untimely end of Marcmino, pro- 

E oses, as a last expedient; to sally forth, and die on tne field of 
attle; Corambino seconds the proposition, but fears that their 
wives may hear of it and interfere, as on a former occasion, when 
they cut their horses' bridles to prevent their departure; on 
which Morander observes, that thw intention is already ru- 
moured abroad ; and this is confirms by the appearance 'of four 
Numantian dames, who suddenly enter, each with a child in her 
arms, and leading another by me hand, accompanied by Lira. 
Their appeal is simple and affecting: " \^y," says one, would 
you set your lives upon a stake, and abandon us to death or 
violation? We would rather receive the first from your hands, 
than be exposed to endure the second by the enemy. I, for 
one, have made up my mind to die where my husband dies ; and 
that will be the determination of every one among us, whose love 
is proof against the fear of death, and still remains the same iii 
good or evil fate, in happiness or sdtrow.” The second con- 
^ tinues in the same strain ; and the«t^rd calls upon the children 
. to declare to their fathers that they were born free, and would 
rather die by the hands of those who Bfegot them, than live to be 
slaves to the Romans. ** 0 ye city walls," she adds, speak, 
if ye can^ and repeat a thousand times: * Kumantines, liberty 
Lira concludes the appeal in behalf of the virgins of Numantia, 
Theogenes replies with much ingenuousness, and in a toim of 
affectionate tendj^mess. He conft^sses the design they mad 
foimed, but declares that they will now abandon it, and remain 
with them in life or death ; but to prevent the triumph of Roman 
eupidi^, and to leave to foture ages a glorious memento of their 
patriotism and constancy, he proposes, that a pyre be kindled in 
the centre of the city, and that every one heap upo^ it his 
goods and valuables* Further, to satisfy the urgent claims of 
himger, he adds the horrible recommertflation, that ih^ diould ^ 
devowr.tfaw piwoners. His suggestions are received wnhsiccla- 
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mation, and all hasten to put them into execution. As they aie 
going out, Morander gently detains Lira. This scene and the 
following exhibit such dreadful pictures of human suffering, 
that we hardly dare venture to translate them ; but part, at least, 
we will give, for the sake of the truth of the portmt, which 
admits not of a doubt. 

Morander. Go* net so soon, my Lira, let me taste the only joy that 
gives me life in death ; — let me gaze*one moment on thy beauty, since 
Fortune takes such pleasure in my woes. O my sweet Lira, how that 
name strikes on my fancy with the tone of joy, and changes all my 
sorrows into gladness ! What ails thee ? Say, my soul’s glory, what 
is it occupies thy thoughts ? 

Lira, I am thinking how my happiness and thine are fleeting fast 
away, and that this siege will not close its destruction ; for long before 
the war shall end, ray life will heive departed.” 

She then goes on to state, that her brother expired yesterday, 
and her mother died that day, whilst her own constitution is so 
enfeebled, that it will not be able to bear up much longer against 
the attiicks of hunger. Morander passionately exclaims that 
whilstr he has life remainitjg she shall not die for want of food, 
and declares that he will cross the fosse, and leap the Roman 
wall, seize upon some bread, and bear it off in spite of the 
enemy. She tells him he speaks like a lover, and tries to dis- 
suade him from his resolution by representing that his life is of 
more service to the city than that of a feeble girl ; but finding all 
her entreaties prove useless, she addresses him in these affec- 
tionate terms : — 

“ Lira. Morander, my sweet friend, do not go, for raethinks I see tliy 
blood-stain on the enemies’ sword. Morander, my life’« comfort, do 
not make the attempt, for i£ the sally be perilous, the return is much 
more so. If I try to calm tly noble spirit, Heaven is ray witness, that 
I tremble not for my own personal safety, but for the loss I shall en- 
dure in losing thee. If still, my beloved friend, thou art resolved to 
execute this alarming project, bear at least this embrace with thCe, to 
testify that thou bearest me with thee also.” 

They then separate, and Lira departs ; when Leontius,, who 
has overheard the whole conversation, comes forward. He begs 
Morander’s pardon for the doubts he had cast upon his 

courage, (see Act 11.) and vows to be his comipSdon, and to suc- 
ceed or perish with him. A generous contest then ensues 
between tpe two friends, which terminsUes by their, appointing 
to meet in the dead of night, to put their plan in execution. 

The second scene is between two citizens, who describe the 
appearance of the funeral pyre, which is i^ready raised to the 
skies, and fed eveiy instant with, added fuel from the riches s 
of Numantia. While these are engaged in conversation, enter a 
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mother, with an infant at the lureast, and leading a child by the 
hand. 

Mother, Existence insupportable I O more 
Than mortal anguish ! 

Child, Mother, will no one give us bread for this ? 

Mother, Bread, child ? Oh, no ! nor aught that we can eat^ 

Child, Then you will see me die of hunger, mother ; 

Give me a little bread, 1 will not ask • 

For more. * 

Mother, O child, how thou^dost torture me ! » 

Child, Will you not give me, then, some bread, dear mother T 

Mother, I would, alas ! but know not where to seek it. 

Child, Why, you may buy some, or lot me go buy it : 

If any body will take pity on me, 

Rather than suffer all this ^ain^ 1 'll give them 
The clothes I carry for a piece of bread. 

Mother, (To the Infant) Why dost thou suck, poor wretch ! 

Dost thou not feel 

Thou drawest from my famish'd breast a stream 
Of blood instead of milk I Tear then the flesh 
Itself to pieces — satiate thee with that, 

For farther on my weak and languid arms 
Cannot support thee. Alas ! my poor babes, 

How can I hope to save you, when my flesh 
Would hardly serve to yield you nourishment ? 

O cruel war, sole cause of all m^ woes, 

Precursor of my death ! 

Child, Alas! dear mother, 

Let us haste onward, for I think 1 'm dying. 

The way does seem so weary, that, methinks. 

It makes me feel more hungry as I walk. 

Mother, My child, we now are near the resting-place ; 

Thou soon shalt throw thy burthen «down, and cast 
Into the flame the load that wejirij^ thee. 

We are now arrived at the fourtfi and last act. When the 
scene opens, the Romans are soundinj^ to arms, and Scipio and 
Jugurtha enter in great haste. Scipio enquires the cause of the 
alarm; and, at the moment, Quintus Fabius enters with his 
sword drawn. He informs the general that two Numantines 
attacked the outer guard, and dashed through the o[>posing 
lances with suck^ergy and resolution, that they forced their 
way to the cairiP^^ There they made an attack upon the tents 
of i particular commander, and killed six soldiers on the 
instant. He thus describes the ' resistless impetuosity of the 
c^et. 

Not with such swiftness does the bolt of heaven 
Cleave through the air in momentary flight, 

Nor blazing comet urge its fierce caiaer, 

Hastetiing along the brilliant fields above, 
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As those two warriors darted through our troops, 

Bore all resistance down, and stain’d the ground 
With Roman blood. 

Morander and Leontius, for they were the desperate Noman- 
tines, hastened from tent to tent, till at len^ they met with a 
small quantity of biscuit, which e^erly seizing, they attempted 
to force a passage back to the city ; hut Morander only suc- 
ceeded in tne attempt, Leontius fell pierced by a thousand 
swords. The scene is now ctvanged to the interior of the city, 
whither the alarm has passed, and the Numantines are also 
sounding to arms. Morander at length enters, wounded and 
covered with blood : on his left arm he carries a little basket, 
containing some biscuit, likewise stained with blood. 

Marauder* Art thou not coning, Leontius ? How is this, my dear 
friend ? How is it that 1 am here without thee ? Speak, my friend ! 
Didst thou remain behind ? O speak — art thou still behind ? Didst thou 
abandon me, or can 1 have abandoned thee ? Is it possible that from 
thy wounds proceeded the stains Which sheW how dearly this bread was 
purchased ? And is it possible that the wound which let tlw spirit 
loose, did not deprive me tqo of life ? O would that cruel Fate, in 
consenting to my death, had saved thee from this misfortune, and me 
from the greater misfortune of surviving thee! Thou hast proved 
thyself the truest friend ; my soul shall soon follow thee, to plead its 
sad excuse : so soon, that death now warns me of his approa^, ere I 
can convey to my sweet Lira this morsel of bread, this bitter morsel : 
bread gained from the enemy ; but gained it has not been ; say rather, 
purchased with the blood of two ill-fated friends. 

(Enter Lira with some apparel, which she is bearing to 
the flames.) 

Lira. Alas ! What is tliis that my eyes behold ! 

Marauder. What soon they will behold no more ; so quickly are my 
woes hastening towards their end. See, 1 have fulfilled my pro- 
mise, Lira : 1 said thou shoulSi# not perish for want of food while 1 had 
life. Ah ! rather may I now say that thou hast food — ^more food than 
thou requircst, whilst I shall soon want life. 

Lira, What dreadful words are these, beloved Morander ? 

Moraiuier. Lira, appease tliy hunger, whilst my life ebbs away. But 
this bread, stained with the blood which 1 have shed, will be to thee, 
my sweet girl, but a sad and bitter meal. ^ b^a. that which eighty 
thousand enemies strove in vain to keepi, and gained by two 

friends at •the expense of two Uv^ they each esUHM the most ! And 
to prove to thee, Lady, that 1 have merited thy love, know ^ 
price of tbetie few crumbs of bread was the life of him who now is fast 
departing, and that of Leontius, who is dead! Cherish my afiection 
with a fond return, Tor tlmt is the only nourishment on which my soul 
would feed : and since in tempest and in calm, my love thou still ha st 
been, receive my body now, as thou receivedst my soul. 

(F4Is lifeless, and Lira catches him in her arms.) 
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Lira, Morander ! my sweet love ! What ails thee, dearest ? U thy 
noble spirk so soon cast downf Oh! misery! My husband is no 
more ! Oh, last and bitterest of all my woes I Why wert thou, O 
Morander ! of such surpassing worth ; so brave a lover, and a soldier 
so unfortunate? Thou wentest forth, my husband, to preserve my 
life, and, in preserving my life, alas! thou hast caused my death. 
Bread watered with the blood, which for my sake was shed, to me thou 
art not bread-4)ut poison. My mouth shall never touch thee, unless 
it be to kiss those stains with which thou’rt coveredi’’ 

A youth then enters, ^vho is Lira.’a%rother, and to him she 
^ves the bread, but he dies ere h*e can raise it to his lips. A 
female then rushes in^ followed by a soldier with a drawn sword 
in his hand ; she escapes from him, while Lira begs the soldier to 
plunge the sword into her bosom. He says, that although the 
Senate has decreed that all the women shall be put to death, 
he cannot find heart to take so sweet a life. She begs him, then, 
to assist her in consigning to the grave the corpse of her be<- 
trothed husband and that of her brother, and they both leave the 
sta^, bearing away the bodies. ^ 

Scene the second discloses a female armed with a shield on 
her left arm and a lance in her hand, to represent War, an(^with 
her comes Disease, leamng on a cruickj ana having her head 
veloped in linen, with a mlhw mask on: also, Hunger dad in 
yellow garments, and wearing a sallow or livid mask; these cha^ 
racters may be represented by men, since they wear masks/^ 

We have been thus particular in translating all the singular 
directions of the author, as we think these passages not the least 
worthy of notice in reviewing this ancient drama, since they are 
characteristic, in no slight degree, of the state of the Spanish 
stage, which was amongst the earliest formed of those in Modem 
Europe. Cervantes boasts, that he was the first who introduced 
these allegorical personages on the stage ; but this, as the author 
of a little Essay on Spanmh literafaA/^ published in London, 
observes, is not quite correct, since were invented by the 
Marquess de Villena in the fifteenth cei^ury* The scene between 
War, Hunger, and Famine, is dull enohgh, and merely throws 
into description the incid^ts which we find represented in the 
other scenes. In the third scene Theogenes makes his appear- 
ance with his wife., two sons and daughter. He observes tnat he 
was the first to^^ippose iUi^the Numantian Senate that they 
should put to <MB,Hheir wives children to prevent them 
from becoming slaves to the enemy, and that he will not be the 
last to yield obedience to his own enactment. His consort e^" 
ptesses her resignation to his will, but begs that she may die in 
the teomle of Diana. They ll»ve the stage, and twoyoni^, 
mimed Yiriatos and Servius, enter in haste. The former says, 
they^ pursued, a thousand swords are turned against twir 
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lives^ and that he will conceal himself in a tower belonging to 
hU father. He departs with that intent, but Servius declares he 
is so feeble that he cannot follow him ; the latter runs oS, how- 
ever, on seeing Theogenes enter. Theogenes rushes in with 
bloody hands, and a drawn sword in each. He avows that they 
are stained with his children’s blood, and entreats the Numan- 
tines to kill him. One, in particular, he calls upon to take up a 
sword and confront him, that they may each occasion the other’s 
death, to which Ifis antagonist gigrees, and they repair tq the 
funeral pyre, on which the survivor is to cast the dead body of 
his adversary. The fourth *sdfcie discovers Scipio, Quintus 
Fabius, and Caius Marius, surrounded by some Roman sol- 
diers. Scipio remarks that all is a dead silence in Numantia; 
no sentinels on the walls, and none of the accustomed signals 
visible. These indications lead him to suspect the fact that the 
Numantines have laid violent* hands on themselves. Caius Ma- 
rius offers to scale the wall and discover the truth ; to which 
Scipio consenting, the scaling-ladder is affixed, and he ascends. 

Scipo, Raise your knee higher, Marius, higher still, 

Cover your body and protect your head : 

Courage ! you now have reach’d the top. 

What do you see ? 

Caius Marhis. Yc mighty gods! what a sad sight is tlus ! 

Jugurtha. What is it then that moves you thus ? 

Caius Marius. I see one large red lake of blood, and thousand 
corpses 

Lifeless and covering all Numantia’s streets. 

Scipio. Is tliere not one alive ? 

Caius Marius. Not one, 1 think ; at least, 1 do not mark 
One living soul where’er I stretch my sight. 

Scipio commands him to leap within the city, and offers to 
follow, but Jugurtha dissuades and induces him to await the re- 
turn of himself and Caiu^larius. ,Marius returns, and relates 
that the city is reeking iMIf^ood, and filled with dead bodies ; 
in the great square there is in immense fire, fed with spoils and 
human offerings. When, he reached that spot, he says, Theo- 
genes was just on the point of throwing himself into the flames, 
and, as he fell, he uttered these words — 

O glorious Fame, 

Here is enough to fill thine ^es and tb|lg|;ieB 

In this great deed that calls lor thy imipSriCement I 

Behold our flowers and fruits to weeds converted I ^ 

Approach, ye Romans, snatch your spoils firom fire* 

Caius Marius adds, that he traversed the whole city, and could 
not find a sii^le person living to explain to him tke cause of 
what he beheld. Jugurtha now leaps from the city wall, and 
declares that a youth is still living wno has shut himself up in , a 
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towkt Scipio observes, ttet oae captive is enough to obtain 
him a triumph, and exhorts his soldiers to use every means to 
get that youth into their power, Viriatus, for he is the youth 
m question, then appears i^pon the toWer, and proclaims that he 
holds the keys of the city his possession. Scipio offers him 
mercy if he will deliver them up ; but Viriatus says, that his 
clemency comes too late, for nobody is left to experience ijt ; 
he vows that he will execute on his own person the decree of the 
Numantian Senate. Scipio offers him liberty, rich jewels, and 
presents of eveiy kind, if he yield himself prisoner. It is all^ 
however, in vain; for, after imering a spirited reply, of which 
the following verses form the commencement, Viriatus leaps from 
the tower. 

All the revenge of all whn now lie dead 
Within these walls, just crumbling into dust — 

All their Just hatred, and their fair complaints 
For treaties broke, and liberty infringed — 

Each other cause of vengeance 'unexpressed — 

Now join and center in this single breast ; 

Numantiaes wrongs are mine — her courage, too : 

Think, then, how vain the hope to conquer me. 

Scipio generously avows his admiration of the desperate effort 
of heroism which has closed the war; and, Fame entering, 
sounds her trumpet, and pronounces a funeral oration over the 
ashes of Numantia, declaring that she will spread her renown — 

From Bactnis, even to Thule and the Poles, 

Our readers will probably be disposed to reproach us with 
havingpresented to them a rac-simile of the Yorkshire Tragedy, 
or of Turn Thumb : but let ft be remembered, that we are far 
from intending to cite this play of Cervantes as a model for dra- 
matic composition. We bring it forward/partly as a specimen 
of the state of dramatic litei^t^eMlh^ in the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth -cenSOT,' and partly because, 
leaving out of the question particuta^Npflutnees of extravagance 
and absurdity, which every eye will aetect, we consider that it 
displays many indications of talent. If its incantations, wild as 
they are, be compared with the miserable conjurations in the 
Fanstus of Marlowe, a contemporary production (and the pro- 
duction, too, ofaip^ of more than ordinary genius), it will be 
seen that Cervam^ has greatly tllg advantage, as respects the 
dtgnhy of his spells, and me important occasion that calls them- 
into action. We do not see how any critic of our own nation^^ 
on whose stage the charms of the Weird Sisters, ^d the 

of ttie anned head'in Macbeth, are witnessea#y<^ 
ntwi with the* introddCtion of magic in Numantia^ 
horrible deliiieatioiiB of suffering by famine are less dbNprible 
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Bat taking tb« play all in all, it has the merit of exiting strong 
sensation ; and, in this age, it will probably be seldom perused 
without suggesting a recollection of the surrender of PaW ; at 
which it is said, th^ every individual in the little band of Woes 
stood l^fore the door of his habil^ti^n with a drarm sword in 
his hand, ready to sacrifice the whole of his family on die first 
appearance of the enemy, having previously formed a pile of 
their most valuabi^llC^ects, and set it on fire, that their captors 
might find only a iai0“ , # 

If the drama, of which attempted to trace a 

feeble Outline, was adapt^ toipase the proudest feelings of 
patriotism in the breastd ofa Spanish audience, by referring to an 
incident which reflected sucl^plendour on the annals of Iberia, 
but which had long sinod'%|^ii a subject of history, the play 
to which we are now about tq fidvert, was no less cmculated to 
excite their ^mpathy, to provoke their pride, and to stimulate 
their sense of national honour, by presenting to them a story, 
not of past, but of present existence ; a senes of delineations 
drawn from nature, exhibiting such a mass of suffering, and 
that too the sufifering of their fellow-citizens, as must have 
tinged with the blush of shame the ch^ek of the proud Casti- 
lian, who shed his heart's blood in vain endeavours to subjugate 
a world, and yet tolerated the daily outrages of pirates and bar- 
barians on the shores of his native plains, and on the individual 
liberty of his countiymen. It was an impressive lesson, taken 
from the romance of real life : the author described scenes in 
which he had acted a part ; his materials were facts, not fiction ; 
he was mi histiman, rather than a dramatist. Connected as 
these facts are with an important period of Cervantes’ life, it is 
desirable Uiat the reader Et|iould be informed how far the author 
of the “ Usage of *lgifil!ffl||^ the novel of the " Captive,” is the 
hero of his own tiA^#^ii^lated by fil.the biogrt^^ers of 
Cervantes, fhat, enraHraMynHe yoar 167& at Naples, where he 
had been some tim^|||gM|Pp we miUtary service of Philip 
1!., and pu]po8ing'tPf|||||K he was captured by a 

bary corsair, and cam|(^wldgier8, where he remained in slavery 
fyf the space of nemrlyHx years. His master, whose name was 
Amante Mami, was ai^lbanian. renegade, and treated bis slaves 
with n degree of cruelt 3 i^that was even M|#^bial in a land of 
tai^-tpaat^ Far from suil^g beneath mlmpnlships of his lot, 
the spirit;of CmvSntes rom||b’ove tli«ad^P|aa be vmitimd such 
risksm Sitteliapthig to regufims liberty, as rendered it probable 
that; to vAt hu own words, “' those people, wdnid not soon fergrt 
hiiA.” His eomsanlniient, with fifteen etbeih, in a cave* and tiieir 
rec^ture thtough the treadiery of one of their tesociales, me to « 
be found in ev^ memoir of the> Ufe «if our entiior. ^ .tte 
boldest of his projects was a scheme whicm he had planned fbr^ 
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general rising of the Christiana^ to seize opoit the town* and 
sweep those pirates from the face of the Memlmaneaii« 

Azan, King or Dey Algiers^ was so struck by ihe temerity 
of his eirploits^ and so alai|pid for their isSu^^ that, to put an end 
to them, he actusdly adopted the expedient of purchasing the re- 
fractory slave himself, and kept him strictly fettered and confined, 
leather Haedo, in his Topography of A^pgs, states, that^Azan 
used to say, that, as long a» ne held Spaniard secure, 

he considered that his Cl^j|^s,^ hisl^hiP, and the whole city 
were in safety:” neyerthi^l|B Such^waa the secret admiration 
which the unusual heroism mTCervttntes aY^akened in the breast 
*of this barbarian, that he ne^er ordered liim toce to be chas- 
tised, dor chid him with one * HeVas ransomed, 

and returned to Madrid, as s^a;tra^iii our former number, in the 
commencenjent of 1581. It would have been surprising, indeed, 
if the achiever of exploits so novel and so chivalrous, liimself a 
novelist, and, if not a chronicler, at least a friendly parodist of 
chivalry, had not, when like his great parallel he had recpurse, 
for the means of subsistence, to the hand which contained the 
pent, intermingled with the incidents of imagination, events 
which shamed the fonder by the tOToldness of their reality. We 
accordingly find that he dwells on t|iese events with fond recol* 
lection, in his novds oft^^'rhe Ca|>jive'^ and ^'The Generous 
Lover and, interwoven with the scenes of which we are abofit 
to give a brief abstract, he doubtless hoped that the spectacle of 
the wrongs, which, himself and his f^lows endui-ed, and which 
many more were then enduring, would raise the cry of retribu- 
tion, and arm, as it were, anotheir crusade against the power of 
the Infidel. I % 

The dramatis personae in Thejfepi^ of Algiers may be 


thus enumerated : — % 

GHRIStXAK CaPTIVXS. 
Males, \ 

Aurelto. 

%bastian. 

Saavedra* ^ 




E tr Moors. 

Algiei!^. 

enegade. 


• Hie Captive’s Talc, Dan Quii:ote, Part I, ChoA 4 o. 

^ N*liMina map semP teiVS Pada, e n’outra a peAa.-^amoei. Ot Lusiadas Canta 
’Hiis tiand tiieawardVM s^ped, that the peo/ 

X Mr. aismt^di trdnslalllp^ tule of thfsSya** lii Vkc la Condition d'Aleer/* 

We tfther prefi» ite above at t mofe aieral ip|rpfetatipn, meaning, wc apprehend, by 
pa ellipsis^ The time (or Tieatmeiit of jriie<^livei) of Algiers at lea^ the 
tpJMlied theoti^hoafthe play , 

' DftrU fsdiwttud imaigi 

t\ralo xitaero ii9tf«tab1e.*-jfrr i . S'/*. ] 

AM ^ifi^ at hid ippnriu;ijpn, \ 

este trasunto 

De la vMa dc Al^el y TraUjf^* 

N 
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Christian Captives. 
Males, 


Pedro Alvarez. 
Francisco, a youth. 
Juan, a boy. 


iof Francisco and Juan; 
MotherJ 

Captive, not ntatm^ ^ 


Silvia. 


Fmal^ 


Moofts. 

Maks. 

Moor, not nanied. 
Aydar, a merchant. 
Merchant, not named. 
A Crier. 


^ara. 

Fatima. 


Allegorical Persotiages. 

Necessity. 

Opportunity. 

A Lion. 


The piece embraces many incidents, but the chief interest 
turns upon the persecutions experienced by Aurelio and Silvia, 
a young married couple, who have been captured by the Moors, 
on a voyage from Spain to Milan. The history of their captivity 
is nearly similar to that of Ricardo and Leonisa in ** The Gene- 
rous Lover,” which we shall by-and-by have occasion to refer to. 
Silvia becomes an object of passionate love to her master,* Izuf; 
and Aurelio is importuned by the solicitations of his mistress, 
Fatima. They meet at the house of Izuf, and, discovering that 
each is employed to seduce the other, they mutually agree to 
practise deception, by encouraging false hopes in their adorers, 
and thus to gain time can negotiate their ransom. In 

the interim, Fatima, iitlm | | | M(la nte of Zaxj^, who has witnessed 
the obstinate refusall^f^Hp^, has recourse to magic, which 
Cervantes supposes learnt from Zoroaster, in 

order to win him f her mistress. By that strange 

mixture of different cr«ij|if which we have seen displayed in 
Num^tia,” she raisesfby her spells one of the Furies, through 
whom it is revealed her that witchcraft has no power over 
Christians, who can iftijrhe tempted by Necessity and Oppor- 
tunity. These then she ihvokes, but their Allurements are exer- 
cised in rain upon tlie virtue^ of Aurelio. AlaA, King of Algiers, 
harihg concefved some caus^f offence against Ikul ultiiaptely 
caused him to bring his captives into the royal presence, and 
then ccmpels him to dispose of them to him, offering at die 
same time to release them both, if Auralio will bind himself by 
oath, to repay him the moderate profit of cent per cent, on his ar- 
rival in Spam. Izufs remonstrances are us^s, and Aurelio 
has joyfully aoc^ed to the proposal, when a captive enters wi& 
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the intelligence that two Brethren of the HoW Trinity* have 
just arrived with a sum of money to be appliea to purposes of 
redemption. This is the generd outline ot the main plot; but, 
as the unity of action is no more observed than the unities of 
time and place, the play eatibraces several detached occurrences. 
In the first act, there is a long description, by Sebastian, of an 
event which actually took place at Algers, and which was 
nothing less than the sacrifice of Miguel fl^randa, a Valentian 
knight of the order of MoniSsa, w)no«\ni|Pburnt alive by the 
Moors, in retaliation for a s)|kiiar'* pupiMiment inflicted by the 
Inquisition on a renegade of Sargel, fdrinerly of Arragon, who 
fell into their hands. The adventure of Pedro Alvarez forms 
another episode. He communicates, early in the fourth act, to 
his fellow captive, Saavedra,^ a plan that he has formed for 
escaping by the sea-coast to Oran«; and declares that he has pro- 
vided himself with ten pounds of biscuit and meal cake, and also 
procured three pair of shoes for the journey. The same act, 
after a change of scene, discovers him in the desert, with his 
clothes torn by briars, his shoes worn, his courage failing, and 
his strength nearly exhausted by hunger. He offers up a prayer 
to our Lady of Monserat, and a lion appears to guide and pro- 
tect him on his way. Another episode is that of the Father, 
Mother, and their two Sons. They are first exhibited in the 
slave-market ; and the Crier proclaiming a public sale, a scene 
takes place, from which, as it is one of the best in tlie piece, we 
will attempt to translate a passage : — 

Francisco, (To his Father) Since our hard fate has doom*d us 
thus to part, 

Let me at least bear with me, in my woe, 

Your fatherly direction and 

Father. My son, 1 have bu9|ra^fpbil^nd to give thee: 

Live a good and faithful ChnP||H^ ^2j 

Mother. Then let me spcal|.^j^Pvs^e thee, let not threats. 
Bribes, nor allurements of 
Nor scourge, nor blow, nor cundiip^rtifice, 

Nor any treasure, which this earth colons, 

Draw thee, a renegade from Christian^aith, 

To yield thyself a convert to these MMfc^rs. 

^ Francisco. Mother, if ray weak powers their purpose hold, 

A X. ^ — 

* These two holy friars are not fictitious chsllmets; they were Father Gil and Fathet 
Antonio de la Vella, to whom Cervantes himself was indebted for his redemption from 
ilaveiy, by meini of the fimda deposited in their hands by his mother and sister, wi^ 
file addition ^a sum oimwif ntfich Fh^r Gil, who is eulogized by name la m 
play, bad the generosity to bonier in order to^oomplete the ransom. This appearalsbh 
appse very curious doculpepts which were dist^yered and extracted from the ArChIvaa of 
Rpdenmdon, in the Convent of the Holy Trinity at Madrid, through the eesl anA'Fai^ 
sevoMceoCflon Vkehte de loa Rids. Who wrote the Life of Cervantes la Che 

eidicioa.df hiallba Gkenaote, published by the Royal Spanish Aefaeaiy. , ^ 
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And heavenly aid be added, 'twill be seen 
That threats are fijtile, and that bribes will 
To shake the faith, in which my soul delights. 

CrUr. A pretty, obstinate young Christian thi^ ! 

Now, I ’ll be bound that we sliall find a way 
To make him raise his hand and point his finger.^ 

These Christian youths are very coy at first ; 

But when the %,is over, they turn Moors, 

And keep our^tee4.mij^h better than the old ones. Jornada 2. 

Francisco, howev^dfontipiQS If®; but the Crier^s prediction 
is fulfilled as regards boy (Juanico, literally Johqny), 

who re-appears, in the fiftlf act, metamorphosed into a complete 
Mahometan. 

With one more passage we will close our extracts. It is from 
the scene wherein Aurelio is tempted by Necessity and Oppor- 
tunity. There is something grand in the conception, wild and 
extravagant as it is considered with a view to theatrical repre- 
sentation, which embodies an immaterial agency, visible to the 
audience, but invisible to the person acted upon, and appearing 
to prompt the suggestions that rise uncalled for — ^those sugges- 
tions ttf evil, which into the mind of man will come and go,'' 
like the dreams of Banquo, 

“ Cursed thoughts that Nature 
Gives way to in repose !” 

The phantoms have departed, and Aurelio thus soliloquizes : 

Aurdio ( aolns). Aurelio, whither strayest thou ? Where bend 
Thy wandering steps their course ? What hand conducts thee ? 
Wouldst thou indulge thy mad and wild desires. 

And cast aside the fear of God for ever ? 

Can light and casy.cQipq^tunity 

So far provoke thjT guilty pleasure, 

That thou wou^st virtue down at once. 

And yield thyselfca^^ejrto wanton love ? ' 

Is this tlie elevAted*||0ught? is this 

The firm intent, which thou didst vow to keep, 

That no offence td God should stain thy path. 

Though tortures ^ck’d the remnant of diy days ? 

So soon hast thou offended, to the winds 
lleleascd the anticipations of a lawful passion, 

And taken to thy memory instead * * 

Thoughts vain, dishqne^ light and iniainous 2 
-Begone, ye base suggestions, far away • 

Ekch wish impute of evil! let the hand 

:7— t ^ ■ * ^ , 

♦ The action with which the MahomeUns^ accompany their pJO^Wnon of fi&kh: 

There IS but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet’' Forto ffoic, wc am indebt^ 
to t^ Editor of thfa correct and neatly printed « Tbhro Espahol," published 
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Of chaste lind blamelesfll love cleBti;t>y the web^ 

Whidi the seducer strides to wind around thee. 

The faith which 1 profess, that faith I ’ll follow ; 

And, though it lead to dark extremity, 

Nor gift, nor promise, artifice, nor guile, 

Shall mske me swerve one instant from my God. 

Such are the two plays of Cerva^a^^ jjjpy were written ere 
the dr|imatic nduses had shakdh o^they^^g slumber,, They 
are literary curiosities, and, a Auc]^folj|g|P' present them to our 
readers. In the passages we have^*||bi3lRi(3, wo have sacrificed 
every attempt at poetry, and have bmy aimed to give the sense 
in a version as literal as the rhythm would permit : were we 
indeed equal to the task of perfect translation, we should despair 
of transferring to English blank veirse the happy simplicity of the 
Spanish redondillas. We should be glad to tread still farther 
wlthin.the pleasing precincts ols^e Spanish drama; but in our 
next We must proceed to notice other^ productions of the author 
of Don Quixote, in that style of composition wherein he has few, 
if any competitors ; and which the English public, who have SUC 7 
cessively patronised the translations of that most populaf novel 
by Motteux, by Jarvis, and by Smollet, and republications of 
them in every form, from the splendidly embellished quarto to 
the humble duodecimo, have hitherto suffered to lie in neglect, 
and almost oblivion. M. 


ox THE CONFESSION OF IGNORANCE. 

Whoever would be cured of ignorance,” says Montaigne, 
“ must confess it." If every one l?ere tX) act on the Seigneur’s 
recommendation, what a strUtige re^Wtibtkof ignorance would 
there be! In justice, however, t^.%hi^i^most candid of all 
philosophers, who has. stripped his ^^^tt naked with his own 
nands, and presented it without any co^Ving, either of shame or 
falsehood, to the gaze of all posterity, it^hould be remembered 
that he has, with the strictest impartilflity, declared his own 
deficiencies in knowledge. Great abuse^n the world is begot/* 
says he, or, to speak more boldly, all the abuses in the world 
are begot, by our 'being taught to he afraid of professing our 
ignorgmce.” Accordingly, he tells As that people, who hear him 
d^lare his ignorance m husbandry, whisper in his ear that it is 
disdain, and that he only neglects to know the instruments 
httabui^lry, its season afid oidbr — ^how they dress his vines-^fdlie 
of herbs and fruits — how meat is 
naiimi of the stufis he wears — ^because he has^^ «|pa 

heart on higher knowledge. "They kill me/’ sayu > 

sopher, saying so. ^is is folly, and rather^ bri^isni|)ess 
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than glory ; I had rather be a good horseman than a good logi« 
cian.’^ Seigneur Michael can afford to make these confessions, 
but how few ate there among the common herd that can speak 
Such truths without injury to their reputation — and ought they 
to do this '! Nay, would it even be useful ? 

That ode of Anacreon^^hich describes the attributes which 
nature has conferred animals, might be well applied 

to the present Bu]^eQ||^mfl|L might be shown how the various 
species of knowled|H|p^mfizt^ to certain individuals or 
classes of men. A !^Pme|jH||hstance, if he were consulted on a 
point of law, might vety -TO^MSwer that he knew nothing aboat 
the matter ; and the lawyer in his turn, if questioned in divinity, 
might generally reply, with too much truth, that he was wholly 
ignorant on the subject ; and this want of information may cer- 
tainly be acknowledged without any feeling of shame. The 
question, therefore, which SiyiJ^Thomas More, when abroad, 
undertook to argue against all the doctors and leanied men 
of Italy, " Anne averia carucm capta in vetito namio sint irre~ 
plegibitia,** that is to say, ‘‘ wliether beasts of the plough 
taken'in withernam are irreplevisable,'' — was not a fair one, be- 
cause no one could argue it but a lawyer, and he too an English 
lawyer. In fact, he might as well have propounded that very 
abstruse and philosophical query Anne chimera bombinans in 
vacuo possit comedere seciindas intentiones?** But when I enquire 
from a divine, whether I ought rather to tell a lie or commit a 
theft ; or from a gentlejman of the long robe, whether I am most 
nearly related to my paternal grandfather or my maternal grand- 
mother, I expect to receive an answer ; and if either the former or 
the latter is unable to give me one, I consider him aa ignorant 
of what it is his duty to know ; and if he scruples not to confess 
his ij^norance, I say-he is^filso deriSid of shame. There is a cer- 
tain degree of knowlecfge, which from the daily occupations of 
life, and from an intercoj^Se with the world, it is almost impos- 
sible, that we should not attain : such is the knowledge of com- 
mon substances and the general operations of nature ; yet Mon- 
thigTO, it seems, was ignorant of^any of these things. You see 
riiis ignorance in children, and it sometimes happens that they 
do not lose it when of a larger growth. This continued igno- 
rance proceeds from diderent causes ; sometimes, and perhaps 
frequj^jdy, it is merely the effect of dull perception, an4 alow 
observation ; sometimes it proceeds from the want lof proper op- 
portunities of improvement, and occasionally it is the conse- 
mience of the mind being too exclusively devoted to one pursuit. 
An occupation, which necessarily directs all the ra^ of the intel- 
lect to one centre,, must prevent thein from being aiffused ovef a 
more extensive fidd and, in this yiew, 1 bdieve all professions, 
strictly piinsucd, tenci to incapacitate the mind from higher and 

I, ^ , 
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nobler exertions. Lavryers are said to make bad statesmen. I 
believe it. Their minds have been long acouslomed to all the 
pettiness and minute accuracy of their profession, tod they can- 
embrace the magnitude of an important question. They are 
examining every p^, when they should be attending to the great 
whole. A Brahmin will hold his arm in one position, untu its 
power of motion is lost ; but it tal^^less time to give a fixed 
habit to the mind. A man^ wlmjlPlIhjJljAe^ to mathematical 
Studies is seldom good for anyeH|^|||i|Z|, In some instanoes 
indeed, a favourite pursuit Will whole intellect as 

to banish even common sense DylHmenlTOd. t know a man in 
the lowest situation of life, afi al^M^e pauper, who has ap- 
plied himself with unceasing energy and perseverance to thestuay 
of languages, and to that study alone, and who miglit say with 
Eiron in the Muses* Looking-Glas%, 

—If I hgye any skill, it is 

* In languages.- To dRlfess truth, 

I might in their own proper siwjech instruct 
All Europe, Asia, and Africa too ; 

But, in America and the ncw-ibund world, 

I very much fear there be some languages. 

That would go near to puzzle nie. 

And yet this man, who reads the Chaldee and Hebrew, who 
speaks almost all the modern languages of Europe, and who has 
acquired all his knowledge by his own unassisted exertions, is 
so devoid of common sense that he will almost attempt to walk 
through the wall. Can it be that his mind has been so passion- 
ately devoted to these acquisitions as to prevent him from giving 
his attention to any other objects? 

Let usi^examine a little more narrowly Montaigne's advice to 
confess our ignorance. If ignorante be shameful, and shameful 
it is where a tnan has had opportunifiei^ of getting rid of it ; or 
where, by his profession, he holds JUmself out to the world as 
possessing knowledge which in fact^le has not, then I cannot 
conceive why a man should confess it. I acknowledge that if 
there were no other way of acquiring information than by ex- 
posing our want of it, such aH exposure would then become ne- 
cessmy, and one should submit to it, as one does to any other 
inevitable necessity ; but, in this age of books and book-makers, 
a man may with infinitely greater ease acquire more satisfactory 
infomatioii from consulting his library than by applying to any 
living Cyclopedia. If I go and consult a boot, it mies not 
^sfHse me for my want of knowledge— it does not laugh, or enfl 
Ae comets of its mouth in good-natured contempt — it dods^not 
expose ine-«-I do not humiliate myself before it — *1 do not bftty to 
be hstrobted ; and when I have gained my infonnaliOi^ % 
under nox>Ui^t]op to seeing that when it came'i&td i|ay 
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ses9ii0ii> I paid for it the priee it was worth. By the by, thia 
U the gi^eat advantage of books, that they vate both deaf and 
dttnib, and that they never intemmt you or give you advice. 
My books are my companions, and 1 enjoy their society in the 
same way as I do that of my friends, except that I have never 
the trouble of talking, and that jthey are always good4ium6ured 
and complaisant, and ra^r more instructive than most of my 
other acquaintance. * J hafe^Jlways found them the most faithful 
friends; they lafe^ in your extremity, but always 

afford either philosopn^^^ei lp P^ one to bear> or amusement to 
seduce otie from the conten^pa^tion of pain., I cannot say with 
Cicero that I am not like those who are ashamed to confess their 
ignorance, Nec me pudet tit istos, fateri nescire, quod nttciami 
for I should be very much ashamed to do so ; and I scarcely 
know when I have more aevermy felt what may truly be called 
shame, than when 1 have bew found wanting in something 
which I ought to have knowf!^" and I have always thought 
this , sensation of shime the strongest spur to the acquisition 
of knowledge. So forcibly do 1 feel this sentiment, that I am 
always ^shamed when another man is exposing his ignorance in 
my presence. If it be not shameful to confess your ignorance, 
then ignorance itself is not shameful. To keep it out of the 
sight of the world is not to assume a virtue without possessing 
it;. it is merely to conceal a vice: and I never yet heard that it 
wasdaudable in a man to declare his own faulty , Perhaps it is 
not worth while to conceal it studiously and in^tetriously ; far 
less should a man resort to falsehood to avoid an exposure. 
It is however a thing which should be kept in thh back-ground, 
and never forced on the view and attention of o^ers. This is 
very different from pretension to knowledge, which, like every 
other species of hypocrisy, is wholly detestable, and to be ab- 
jured. If people choose to judge of my knowle^e on one sub-^ 
j«ct from my information another, it is. their feult, and not 
mine ; 1 never.pretended to know any thing about the matter; 
md if they are goo4 and foolish enough to think I do, though 
it would not become assist in the deception by a preten- 
sion to knowledge, yet itVertain^ is not my duty to tell them, 
uncalled on, that I am entirely ignorant on the subject. 

HbVr many persons are there, if this rule should be put into 
execution^ imo might answer with the gentleihan in the New 
Whig when questioned respecting theiV on 

any pohk,- that they are ** wholly ignorant and unihfbriiied on 
that and' all. other subjects.” Tne i^seiision Wbi)U jdNib be 
very true ; bui^whsltwould be the utility of it ? kkm thyself, I 
cannot say with Aegentleinan just inentii^ed, diaif I am nt^ 
such a fool an I Offi genemlly supposed 16 be I am 
auaded that I have credit^for quite as* inueh sense as I actimlly 
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poseeBs^ and in many «ft8^ i bavn ib«^d thal people tMnk I 
have more knowledge flito I r^lly hate* I teite Aeter unde- 
ceived them^ and 1 never will : the only sentiment I en> gtich 
occasions is a deBire to jnstify thdr opinion^. I ^ think it is 
Mungo PaA, who says, in his Travels, that he has sgfihted more 
than he will ever tell : like him I say, I am more ignorant than 
I will ever tell. He is a bungler inoQjl^ tvhg caiinot^ in ihis 
of shallowness and skin-deep kamai^'^ael throng the wtim 
with<nit e:jfposing himself. The and royal toads to 

snperfioial knowledge. It doei manh; t0 ^ia®A6a 4 

man’s intellect passable : if he willolily Aad the wt4eWs;*he%iil 
be very well <]^ualified for general society. A German scholar 
reads about sixteen hours a day on an average ; if an Snglish 
gentleman will devote the same portion of time every month to 
learning, he may cut a very respectable figure. It is a shame^ 
where knowledge is so cheap, any man should confess that 
he haS not a con^etent share it. He may read both the 
Quarterly and the Edinburgh Reviews for ^ourpence, and then 
he is qualified to talk with the learned of the land. To prevent 
yourself from exposing your ignorance iB not, after all, a diffi- 
cult task. TloXXafccc yXiarTij Tpotpsyn njv Bays Isocrates, 

the tongue outstrips the judgment very often ; if you' are silent^ 
nobody loiows that you could not say something very much to 
the purpose. When Megabysus paid a visit to Apelle^ in hiS 
painting-room, he stood gazing on the pictures for some time 
without speaking, but at last he began to give his opinion on 
the painter’s labours. Apelles could not brook this, and ex- 
claimed, “ While thou wast silent, I thought thee some extraor- 
dinary person by thy chain and thy rich habit ; but now that we 
have heard thee speak, there is not the meanest boy in my shop 
that does Qot despise thee,” PythUgoras enjoined silence to his 
disciples, not yi much that they might r acquire knowledge, for 
that istgenerally gained' by free commumcation, but that they 
might not expose themselves' by betraying their ignorance. May 
it not b<e the case that women in general are reputed to possess 
inferior intellects to men, merely becau^; by talking more than 
men, they more frequently (Aplay tlf^t deficiencies in know- 
ledge ? Lest the foundation of this argument should be denied, 
I beg leave to <mote a passage or two from the late ingenious 
Doctor Currie, which clearly prove that women are of ft Inotb' 
ganrUlous nature titan men. iPetnale occupations,” says he ihf 
ms Life of Bums, require much use of speech, because 
are dhties in d^^. Besides, timir occupations being genfehBw 
secB|mtaiy^ Ae respiration is left at liberiyr Their nerv^ Ijwttl 
mom deJ^ie^ tiieir sefisilniity as well as fancy is mesAll^ 
the wsiec^eime of which is m fHote ftamient utteriime 
a grhiiiter nkeney of v^eech, and^ a distinct ftrttbtnmm 
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age/' It is therefore more in appearance than in reality, 
I conjecture, that men and women differ in Icnowledge, or rather 
ia ^Dorance. 

^uth is said to be the period for the acquisition of know- 
ledge ; so perhaps it is, but it is not the best for the retention 
of it. The memory is most pliant at that age, but then it is 
most fickle# nnd the mind seldom dwells bn grave and Useful 
matter ; for what is useful is, un^rtunately, generally disagree* 
ablok In my own ca^^t 1 find that many of the acquisi- 
tions of my non-ag^mve almdy forsaken me. I know many 
peisoHB, whom I do*not^4b^ieve capable of working a nile-ot- 
tbree sum, who were formerly, 1 have no doubt, very expert at 
such matters. I really suspect, that as people grow older, the 
knowledge they have acquired in youth gradually deserts them, 
for which they make amends l)y a more prudent and ingenious 
concealment of their increasing ignorance. In the knowledge 
of the world, of course, they cabnot avoid making some progress. 
It is with great paiitthat 1 find this to be my own case. Jul my 
mathematics are fied ; algebra, trigonometry, fluxions, geometry, 
have aJl oozed through my head, and passed across my memoiy 
like the ghosts in Macbeth. If there be any consolation in com- 
panionship, I believe I may enjoy it, for I observe the same 
process in the minds of my acquaintance. If a little learning 
IS a dangerous thing," 

Then have 1 in me something dangerous, 

Which let your wisdom fear. 

I feel comforted, however, when I reflect on Socrates, who said, 

all thnt he knew was that he kikew nothing. R. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 

^ The nature of my plfi^its has occasionally led me -through 
various works, in which uie introduction and passing of laws in 
either House of P^iaifient have been recorded. The views with 
which new bills w^, instituted, the manner in which they were 
accepted or resisted i^d^he modifications which they received, 
are immetimes very necessary to be known, and often guide us 
to it^ t^e construction of the laws, as they now stana. Even 
wbebNmy eupply no assistance of that kind, collections of the 
diffeneii^piiaons, wliicli have been delivered upon an old statute, 
prqcf^t master for study at once amusing and instructive. 1 re- 
joice^when I ^e^ one pi those venerable sages of law, whom 
we have been c^ustomed to look to as nearly in&Rible, op- 
posed, and now and then driven from his ground, by a sturdy, 
unsophisticated coVinUy gentleman. The uncompromising love 
of liberty in the latter, $he determined spirit with which bb con- 
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tends for his opinion, the hoinety of eiCpresnon. or the 
undisciplined but manly eloqumce, iraich he Bomitftiiaes puts 
forth, have more charms for me than the most brUliaet<^ta- 
phors of muty modern onitors. 

From the pleasure and utility, which I have reaped, during 
these desnltory incursions into the regions of parliamentary 
debate, 1 have often thought that it would be a curious and 
beneficial labour to trace thcf history -of legislative elocution, 
from the times in which it was fiM perjj^^d, to those in which 
it now maintains so great an asc^muicy, '> In a country, su^ is 
this, where the exercise of eloq^uence^^ raise an individual to 
fortune and dignity, no eni^uiries subservient to that noble art 
can be without interest. It is not, however, to eloquence alone, 
that such enquiries might be useful. They would tend to throw 
a strong light upon the rise, progress, and perfection of that 
constitution, by the support, of which this island has reached to 
its present rank among nations.^ They wopld shew, moreover, 
that Parliament has not been, in the " olden ttme,** altogether 'so 
destitute of eloquence as some writers would induce us to 
believe. ' ’ * 


It may be true, that there is not, in the whole of our ^rlia- 
mentary records, one specimen of oratory, which could be com- 
pared widi the best speeches of Demosthenes or Cicero. I shall 
not presume to say that this defect is entirely to be attributed 
to the habit of extemporaneous speakii^, which has prevailed so 
much in both houses, or to the want of perfect reports of the 
most striking addresses, which have been delivered m them ; but 
this I may venture to assert, that, even before the time of 
Chatham, there are many fragments of the purest eloquence to 
be met with — passionate appeals, which must have been sur- 
rounded by sentiments of a congenial, character ; and affecting 
peron^ons; vdiich must have been ^ceded by arguments and 
aarrat^es clothed in the warmest jUpours, which energy of 
feeling, or splendour of imagination, coujd impart. 

The specimens, which I mean to produce,^aU be taken within 
a period beginning with the reign of fim'Ueniy, and ending 
with the accession of George IlI.* 'Afti^llie latter epoch, 
eloquence rose to a much higher strain than it had ever before 
attempted; and the subject then assumes a different aspect, 
which is not within the range of mv present design. ' But, bef<we 


ous to make some general imsiervations on the great advartfail^ 
Whicbthe ancients had over the modems, in the encou^MfU^ 
wd,&ciU(ies, which were afforded them for the cnltiva^im'''t>f 

. Tne etylepf an oratorical nddress is necessa»iIy 'i«^P^^by,^ 
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character and power of the audience^ to whom it is directed. 
The speeches of Demosthenes^ at least his best speeches, were, 
aM aadressed to the people — ^the “ men of Athens.” Those 
which were delivered, m tne course of his professional duties, in 
flie court of the Archofn, were in fact also addressed to^a popular 
assembly; for we read, that five hundred, and not rarely a 
thousand or fifteen buadred judges, or, as we should say, jurois, 
sat to hear the same causej who Were chosen by lot, and who 
decided by a plurality ^of suffrages. The refinement of the 
Athenian people is prc^erbial. To earn the applause of this 
great tribunal, Demosthen^ laboured, in youtli and manhood, 
with incessant activity. What sensibility must an audience 
have possessed, for whose ears such a speaker thought it neces- 
sary to give harmony to his periods, and whose tastes he found 
capable of discriminating a common from a graceful expression, 
arid a loose from a compact style I^^How passionately must we 
suppose his counttygien to have been devoted to the charms of 
dOquence, when we read, that, when Demosthenes was to plead, 

K le flocked to hear him, not merely from the neighbourhood 
e Parthenon^ but from all parts of Greece ! What assembly 
has England similar in character, equal in sensibility and in 
tast^, to such a body as this ? 

The general character of the Roman people for refiaoment 
wUs greatly inferior to that of the Athenians# But the most 
excellent of Cicero’s speeches were not addressed to the people. 
It is true, that he frequently harangued them from the rosttum. 
Whenever a great question was agitated, in which that orator 
took an active interest, (for instance, while he was pursuing 
measures against Catiline, which were discussed in the senate) 
it was his practice, when the house rose, to appear in the pre- 
sence of the people, who^were collected in anxious cro'Wds oulri 
side, and to report to tljj^ tKe whole of the debide; which had 
taken place. On other dbcasions also he ^dressed the priople ; 
but his best orations are those, which he 'made ad an advocate 
befbre the judges, a minister and a statesman before the 
seih^te. ^ 

Both of these bodieS^!irae refined hearers, but, what is still 
more esasmtial to an orator, thw were both likely to be per-* 
suadt^ by a powerful speaker. The judges decided upon a few 
geneirilf ranmples of law or equity, which w^re subject to infinite 
di&pnte Ijrhen^ applied to particular caies; they were natbowd 
to act ]^)fecedent8, and thus there was a bQpe ithvitys in the 
mind or the advocate, that the success of the caui^ imder his 
management depended, not so much upon his akill in law> as 
upon his powers of doqurace. Hence the Reman rhetorieiaiis . 
constantly inculcriti^ the pieeeseity of prepossmBing the judges 



in'our favour. They pisjtend to aaoentwo the periods iu a plead- 
ing, when the attention of the judgaa is most awakened, when 
the expectation is most acute, ana when the mind is mpsjt sus- 
ceptible of impassions* 

But, with ns, nothing is addressed to the .judges^ nnve a mpipe 
dry, methodical string of arguments, which are drawn d^ectfy 
either from positive laws, or recorded descisions. Patliop of sen- 
timent, ornament of expression, apgeal^Ttd the feeling of thp 
judges, are arts of rhetoric, so foreign the matter in ditpute^ 
and to the tribunal which is to tiecide,^bat it would be quite 
absurd to attempt the use of them. ^0% judges aDe bound to 
act on law and precedent. They have nothing, or very little, to 
do with general principles. They discharge their duty^ under 
the solemn sanction of an oath ; they cannot diverge into |>erT 
sonal or philosophical considerations* from the p^p'^ble line 
before them. In this respect, our judges are very diffwentty 
situated from the judges of^publican Rome. These had to 
apply unlimited ideas of justice to a particular case, and thus 
an Opportunity was given for eloquence to induce them ^to . tak^ 
diflerent views, not only of the facts of the case itself, buj of the 
principles by which it was to be tried. But here, so far as the 
judges are concerned, case rules case; nothing is left to an uncer- 
tain rule of justice ; the nature of almost every possible dispute 
which brings men into a court of law has been already settled ; 
and the argument is decided, not by individuals liable to be in- 
fluencfed by eloquence, but by authorities, which may indeed be 
misconstrued by ingenuity, but which, of themselvefe, speak only 
one invariable language . 

It is true, that in the trial of actions, indictments, and inibr- 
mations, the jury are to be addressed ; and they undoubtedly are 
liable to be smected cm many occasions by a master in>the aii; of 
oratory. And, in point of fact, ^ ai% not without pretensions 
to an emulation of Roman fame in this^spect. The concluding 
years of the last century heard some very magnificent specimens 
df forensic eloquence from Erskine and Gi umn . The^ latter, in- 
deed, wa$ said to have sacrifice, in many his charac- 
ter as Ur laWYer to hia^ pre-eminen^H ^ a Erskine 

happily corniced an intuitive kno^^^^^e of the constitution 
with attention to detail in one department of law, and to these 
he added a lich and di^ctrie eloquence, >^hich h^ not been 
livaUed since he left the bar* . . 

Butalith(^gh> cm trids by juty, an English counsel 

doquence, scjii^ely inferior to those wlHdltd|ke 
Kumim sdv posses^, yet bow differently cir€u|^ t ^K|tyd 
in other respebta* llti lha time of Cicero, a 
dedned a^BUlibsieh^ space of time 

'The terelfelp^jftb^ 
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which #16 people established at the request of the senate, 
those^ which they enacted on the suggestion of the tnbunes, and 
the decrees of the senate itself, all were comprised in a few in- 
telligible volumes. The eminent advocates, such as the elder 
Antony, Crassus, Hortensius and Gicero, paid scarcely any at- 
tention to the le^ part, which in truth was considered but a 
subordinate branch of their profession. Whenever points of 
legal or technical diMcSlty occuirejjl, they were assisted by agents, 
wno were experienced in tnis department of the profession, and 
who were counted amongst its less reputable members. But as 
for those, whose namesjhave come down to posterity connected 
with eminence in oratory, we find them, in the course of their 
lives, seldom fatigued with poring over dusty piles of law. We 
see them devoting their time to grammar, music smd poetry, 
painting, sculpture and architecture, mathematics, astronomy, 
philosophy and history — arts whic^ they loved, less for them- 
selyes, than because they considerii them as so many handmaids 
of eloquence. We see them, eve^ at advanced periods of life, 
attendmg the schools of the rhetoricians, exercising themselves 
constantly in elocution, endeavouring to attain gracefulness in 
gesture, correctness in pronunciation, and a flowing and various 
modsdation of voice. We find them also travelling into foreign 
countries, and seeking instruction in foreign schools. All this 
labour was undertaken solely for the purpose of acquiring orato- 
rical perfection. But the English counsel combines in ms per- 
son two charactefs, which in Rome were distinct, namely, that of 
the advocate and the lawyer. The course of his studies is 
exactly the reverse of that which the Roman orator pursued. 
The little space of time, which the Roman dedicated to the study 
of law, the English counsel can, or does, rarely spare to the 
study of eloquence. And that whole life of intense application 
which the Roman gave tj^ eloquence, the English lawyer must 
devote to the voluminous lunsprudence of his counl^, if he 
to acquire a moderate degree pf skill in bis profes- 
sion. The cons^yjjlpye naturally follows. Law is preferred; 
elOfepipce is of n^j^f^^^eglectedr have, at our bar, many 

to rival thdsii^Djylulpicm and Taupinian, but very few 
which Ixave ascend^^l^^e level even of the Attic or second 
clsae c^Boman orators; " 

The of Commons, resembling as it does in many 

assembly, would seem to present the ,;nost 
ample field^for the display of etoqueiiGe* ^ .Kor 

are means wanting to the memben of ^at^body, gene- 

rally speaking^'lbf the oukmtion of it Yet iibem see circum- 
stances, connected with the pTadical.skiitttion of that bran<^ of 
\the legislatum, ike mdtxvationrof ^eloquent publie 

Sfieaking.^ Not want acute^ 



nem of feeling, refinemexvt of intcUeot^ and seneil^y to those 
appeals^ which ardent ima^natioas are prone to n^e under 
evety disadvantage of situation. But it is well understood^ ihat^ 
as a body^ they seldom come together on great qmestions in that 
unsettled state of opinion, which is capable oT exciting high 
oratorical exertion, as bang liable to be turned one vky or am-* 
other by the actual eloquence of an individual member^ Whe- 
ther a proposition originate at o;ie sidaof t&e^ouse or the^other^ 
the mover of it, before he rises to nivelope and enforce it^ 
knows to a unit the numbers who WilK support or resist his 
motion. He does not hope, that by anyla^ument which he can 
use, by any sublime or pathetic emotions Ivhich he can excite,^ 
he shall add one to the list of his friends, or remove one from 
that of his opponents. Thus the character of a parliamentary 
speech differs, in one of tha most' material ingredients of elo- 
quence, from those ancient nmdels, by which we are accustomed 
to estimate productions of thiPdejlcription. 

It is also to be observed, a member of the House of 
Commons addresses his speech, not directly to the gentlemen 
around him, but to the Speaker. In strict parliamentarj^ lan- 
guage, he rises only to deliver his opinion upon the question, in 
debate. This is his privilege. He has notning to do with the 
opinions of other members, for their privilege is equally the 
same with his own. He may freouently wish that his own views 
of a measure should be adopted by a majority; but Iris means 
of conveying that wish, and of impressing it upon others,^must be 
found in a circuitous and indirect course, wnicb is not without 
very considerable disadvantages to oratorical energy. Indeed, 
the first duty of a member seems to be to express, his own 
opinion clearly and firmly. Any thing beyond this appeanp to 
be more, than he is called upon to do, unless, from office or from 
experience, he may carry with him^ an^uthority on .paitiwlar 
occasions. ^ 

l%e6e disadvantagsll^ ^however, were felt^more stedngly by 
men of genius in former times, than in which Ve live. 

In the House of Lords, pe Pe^ addrps|jPSir body directly, 
without passing through medium of |||y^dlsack ^ but, in all 
other respects, they laboured under th^pibe disadvantages as 
the Commons, so Jong as the effect of wir speeches was con- 
fined witfain^^ walls of the house itself. While that, was the 
ctee, of either house had a mottve powerful enc^gh 

to stimulttln him fe tl^ which success in oiat^ ab^,, 

Ittfdy^reontnBS.^' ^ as these speeches found their. Wfy[^ 

thrUi^ i^.pieSs^io.the pahKo ear,, as soon as a Peer or 
mondNIiltlhut^ in addressing vthe piotectors or the re^assail^ 
tives'ef ^peMlSj he was^aMO, uot in a mere eonsritntllM.^ 
aacfetesmgt (he fieople thm8eIve8,^aTO Ipll^s 
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movia would be beard not only throughout the hut 

the most remote of our dependencies^ then was a motive disco- 
vered. which jousicd ex*artion to energy. 

Since this change has taken place, which has produced, as it 
were, an unlimited enlargement of the audience, an orator in 
Parlianieite has, in one respect, even greater advant^es than 
Cicero possessed, when he harangued the Roman senate. Ac- 
cordingly, we have%oit been without men, who have turned those 
advantages to effect: the Eloquence of Chatham, Burke, Sheri- 
dan, and Grattan, has not yet ceased to vibrate in our ears. 

Still it may be di8j||||||hl, whether any of these great ^eakers 
came up to the stiSmrd of true oratory, as it was felt and 
understood by the ancients. Perhaps Sheridan came nearest to 
the mai*k. 

But it may also be disputed, whether it be necessary, for. any 
personal or political purpose, to come exactly up to this standard 
of excellence, even if it were pralbtilpable. We take Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero to be the the art; yet the latter de- 

clares, that not only his own pr^iietions, but those of the Athe- 
nian, fall short of the perfection which he desired. Ita$unt avida: 
et capaces mete aures, he exclaims, ut semper aliquid ifnmensum, 
i^mtumque desiderent. The ancients would allow no man to be 
an orator, so exalted was their idea of the character, unless he 
was gifted with an influence over the passions, which was almost 
more than human. His words must roll alon^ in a deep, bril- 
liant, and continued stream, filling the ear with its harmony, and 
overawing the soul with its majesty. If the people be sunk in 
despair, he must rouse them to a sense of glory— if they be in 
tumult, he must hush the wild storm^ — ^if they be infatuated by 
pride, he must bend their stubborn spirit, by the magic wonders 
of his tongue. Guilt must turn pale beiieath the terrors of his 
indignant voice — innocence must smile in security beneath his 
omnipotent sceptre. H# ifiust have upon his language that spell 
which wakens or composes the emotims of the human soul ; 
And whether he h|^to contend with pwer or prejudice, with 
,the passions of thpUde, or ^ enlightened, he 

hear down eyes^bstacle^hyip^^^ torrent^ of his 

eloquenoa. 

; ButJwbere, in this cold climate, shall we find ^ aui^efice cam- 
ble of jri Mwing itheir feelings to be wound up to^aueb a height, 
that M^yKll recognize and exult in the awMv 0f^a>}go.ii£ke 
Ab, Burlce^ in the fine 

againsPme French revolutimi,. produced. A fi^m hiS 

bosonvone.m^t in the House of lUi^t ^res- 

eive einbkm'^ the dnsii^^ which ^ 

^mplation. Bwk whi^ was the efctmordi^ry'iBu^ 

tration ? S6me>jnl€|hh^ diensd ^ j others scai^t^ 
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suppressed their laughter; and his most attached fttends blushed 
for the eccentricity of the thing, while they endeavoured, inef- 
fectually, to work up their minds to that degree 43f enthusiasm 
which 'would enable them to praise it. That great man felt a 
zeal upon tlie subject of Frencn affairs, in the warmth: of which 
no other mind, at tliat time, could entirely correspodB. In his 
conceptions, there was something of that extraordinary elevation 
and fire, which seem to belong more to,|fl-ophetic inspiration, 
than to political sagacity. But hd'^ms mistaken in thinking 
that his auditors were as ardently excited os himself, or that 
they were sufficiently prepared for suiauin illustration as this. 
For him it was scarcely strong enough them it was extra- 
vagant; 

Vet the fervid glow of feeling, peculiar, I am afraid, to the 
Greeks and Romans, not only sustained, but encouraged, ap- 
plauded, nay deman^d, flights of oratory as great, if not 
greatei’ than this. Witnefi#TOe sublime oath by which Demos- 
thenes made his fellow forget the disastrous battle of 

Chseronea. No, my fellowcitizens, no; you have not erred. 
I swear by the manes of those heroes, who fought for tl^e same 
cause in the plains of Marathon and Plataoa !” Cicero, in one 
of his speeches against Verres, after* painting in the strongest 
colours the ignoniinious death of a Roman citizen, whom iliat 
infamous praetor had caused to be crucified, breaks out into the 
following bold amplification : — ** If I painted the horrors of this 
scene, not to Roman citizens^ not to the allies of our state, not 
to those who have ever heard of the Roman name, not even to 
men, but to brute creatures ; or even to go farther, if in some 
desolate solitude, I lifted up my voice in complaint and lamen- 
tation to the rocks and to the mountains, yet would these .inute 
and inanimate parts of nature be moved at such a monstrous 
and disgraceful outrage as this.''* ’Shakspeare has rendered 
Mark Antony's exhibition of the roBe%f Caesar familiar to us. 
To what a state of en^temifnt did that artful intriguet inflame 
the feelings of the people; and how sn^gf^ktible, how quick, 
how ** feather-springed%||^i <^Be have been, when 

such was tile eflect of addresk^pn their minds, that 

they tore up the benches aiuji^Se tabl^^n the forum (as Plu- 
tarch relates) to piake a funeral pile for the dead body. Not 
content with duly perfqnhing the last rites towardss|gpe, who 
they thtist have known meditatedf in his life, the deafemq|^oh of all 
their andent priidte^8, th^ snatched the. burning from 

• Qaodl sllisec non ad civea ESthiitos, non ad aliquos afnico? nostr* civiraria, fion 
adfi08<|ttipopuU Romani nomen ^fn|dlisa(%t; denique, ai non ad hominea, temst 
b^as ; antctUui^ ut longiSs ai in aliqua dc^ertissima so1itu<U^^^ lika 

et Sd' scc^tiloa <sooq[ueri et.diStWfo yellcra, tamen omnia muk^ tttittiiimi, 
tatiAt et tarn iMlg^na rentlRi atm^Udb commoverentnr.— rtV. in 
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the pile, and went to attack the houses of those whom, until the 
close of his h^angue, Antony dared not to call conspirators. 

His gtandfather, of the same name, who was a much better 
orator trum he, produced a marvellous effect, riot on a populai' 
assembly, but on a full bench of judges, by exposing the wounds 
of a military client, whom he defended on a charge of sedition. 
That client was his friend ; to save him from banishment was the 
object of his address j ani he h^itated not to mingle much of 
personal feeling and entr^ty in all the passion, which he ex- 
pressed. He Saw neaijlnim that esteemed friend, whom he 
remembered to have mm consul, to have been a general distin- 
guished by the senate, to have mounted the steps of the capital 
in triumph, but whom he now beheld reduced to the condition of 
an accused person, clothed ii> mourning robes, and in danger of 
being banished from his county-'' But Antony did not yield to 
the ardour of his own breast, dg feijb hy dwelling on the sorrows 
and dejection of the accus^;|iy|P^ succeeded in moving the 
judges even to tears ; then hCfH||^open the vest of the old war- 
rior, shewed the honourable scar^ which he received in maintain- 
ing the glory of Rome, and he appealed to gods, to men, to 
citizens, and friends, rirhether such a man ought to be banished ? 
His client was saved. 

This, then, is the great and disadvantageous difference between 
us and the aricients — the difference in the characters, between a 
Roman or an Athenian, and an English Audience. This essential 
difference pervades our senate, our forum, and our popular 
assemblies ; and it must necessarily have a proportional efiect in 
reducing the standard of our eloquence. For, surely, we are not 
destitute of all the other means of success in that brilliant de- 
partment of literature. Philosophy, poetry, history, and the 
arts, have each arrived to a degree of perfection in this countty, 
which, in Rome at least, #iras scarcely surpassed. ITie graces of 
style, the vivid lights of fancy, the associations of imagery and 
01 tlioughl, whictoife most ^t are tho- 
roughly understoQ||||na most felicitously 

S ursued. Civil to be as necessary to 

re support of eloquence'|||H^ra^P|Rfs to the sustenance of 
animal life, is with us aa!9Bl|N|^0tIy enjoyed, and as highly 
valued, ^s it ever has been in ai^ age or natmm That difihrence 
alone remains as a dinawback — a difference 
historian, for heVrites ih the jfijf^iende of (Tosterity 
— Clarence despised by the poet, for iie ms lifted bis mind 

’ ^ ^To that uneartUy mood,/ ' " 

'When each conception was a gues^^ 

A ray of immortality — mi 
Star-like, around until 
They gather’d to a <5od. 
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ON THE tHBOmifiS OF MALTHUS AND GODWIN. 

order to put owe readers fully into possession of the ques- 
tions at issue, between Mr. Maltnus and Mr. Godwin, we shall 
briefly state tiie origin, progress, and present condition of the 
controversy between them : our design wil]^ necessarily involve 
us in the investigation of somo of the^^ost important, and here- 
tofore the least discussed topics jof peditical ceconomy. 

Mr. Malthus informs the public, preface to the Essc^ 

on Population," that that work was fix|i|^ggested by a p^r 
in Mr. Godwin’s Political Inquirer.” The paper, to which Mr. 
Malthus refers, is, we believe, that entitled “ of riphes and 
poverty,” in which Mr. Godwin mdulges in some speculations 
upon accession of happinen, that would result to the human 
race from an equal distril ‘ leisure anti labour, or (whitii 
he regards as the same th^ * dies and poverty. 


For the purpose of shewing 
culations upon political sys 


j other matters, that these spe- 
founded on the principle of 


equal property, were utterly vain, and that no society, in*which 
they were attempted to be realized, could lasta^single generation, 
Mr. Malthus was induced to write his Essay on the principle 
of Population.” . The objeqt of that work is to prove, that there is 
a law of human nature, which Mr. Malthus calls the» principle of 
population, by which man multiplies his' kind more rapidly than 
his subsistence; a law, to use Mr. Malthus’s own words, “by 
force of which, man has a tendency to increase in a geometrical 
progression, whereas his subsistence can only be increased in a 
cbneuixent arithmetical progression.” 

The efiGect, according to My. Malthus, of this law upon a state 
»f society, in which the principle of equal property was estab- 
lished, would be, that the members;5t)f,the society would be. so 
augmented by its operation, in companstop with their subststence, 
that want, poverty, necessity of dai' 
ness, and so forth, wbu fddBiiiiiL.k^ 
or part of the society 
which men are, places 
of the world. 

This answer to the systenfof equality Mr. Malthus considers 
so conclusive, that be resisted the sug ge^ gps of 

some of kis friends, adio advised Mm to omit, from tliel^j^ltion 
of kis worksn :?^h«t related to this subject, it having, in thSir esti- 
mation, lost much of the ipt^st it once possessed. ^ Mr. Malthim, 
on the contraryi tboqght ♦ there ought to be, somewh^e 


bour. Crime, sick- 
1 upon the entire 
tiie condition, in 
k th'S. ordinary constitutions 


• iHbifd vdl. Eswy, j»ee 37- 
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on record, an answer to systems of equality founded on the prin- 
ciple o( population.^' He says, that ‘"the peculiar advantage of 
this argument, against systems of equality founded upon that 
principl^^ is. that it is not more generally and uniformly con- 
firmed By experience in every age and every part of the world ; 
but it is so preemmently clear in theory, that no tolerably plau- 
sible answer can be* given to it, and consequently no decent pre- 
text can be brought forward for an experiment.” * 

This was the original pauit,.upon which Mr. Malthus assailed 
what he conceived to,h^ me opinions of Mr. Godwin, and there 
can be no doubt that so far he triumphed. We perfectly agree 
with Mr. Malthus, that a state of “cultivated equality,'^ as Mr. 
Godwin has called it in the Inquirer, is one, in w^hich man never 
can be placed, and, if placed^ never could continue; but we cer- 
tainly do not see, as Mr, Malthus does, that the unfitness of man 
for such a condition arises more, from “ the principle of popu- 
lation,” than from a thousand properties of human nature ; 
neither do we concur with him IS thinking, that the arguments 
which he founds upon this principle are at all “ more worthy of 
beinjJ recorded,” or “ more clear and satisfactory” than the argu- 
ments to the same effect, which are commonly drawn from the 
other qualities of man, of which the existence is equally unde- 
niable, and equally incompatible with his continuance in tne con- 
dition we are speaking of. We see clearly, that the principle of 
population would not permit a society to exist where all would 
be equal and would be happy, and that either this principle 
must be modified or destroyed, or that the supposed society 
could not endure ; but we do not see this a jot more clearly, than 
we do that, for the same purpose, every other quality of man 
must undergo a similar modification. The truth is, that in order 
to the formation of these visionary constitutions, man must have 
undergone a total alterafton : examine the details of any one of 
them that has ever been proposed, and the necessity of this al- 
teration will be manifest. Why hot asl^^e an alteration in “ the 
principle of si® other principle in man? 

Mr. Malthus, indeed,^ value of his argu- 

ments, alleges, that it does^-^ m ito be a necessary “ conse- 
quence of a system of equa-li .t all human passions skoiild be 
at once extinguished we er from him entirely on this point, 
and mr^^tonished that a man of his sagaciW should haye written 
Bucht^ sentence ; it is manifest that man, for such a statfe, must 
have undei^ohe a revolution in his nature so Cbmj^lete, that it 
would be a delusion to call, by the same name, fhe isnimals so un- 
like as man, as be now is, and would thenh^. They would both, 
no doubt, continue to be “ two4eg^ed and mthout feathers f and 


* 'rhird vol. Essay, page 45. 
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would resemble, in those thingSj which they would have in com- 
mon with the brutes ; but, in every thing that is proper to the 
human race, in mind, in passions, in the objects fer v^h^ men 
strive, the motives which render them laborious, fru^I,%bsti- 
nent, daiing, persevering, in one word, in all that gives 
momentum to Wman exertion, they would be thorougnljr dissi- 
milar : we repeat, that we see no reason why the principle of 
population, supposing it to be as stated by*Mr. Malthus, may 
not be assumed to have undergone a thorough or partial transmu- 
tation bv the powers of the same* al^lfeemv, which is to change 
every other pnhciple of the human cKmbter. If Mr. Malthus 
will, to fit man for such a state, undertake to restrain selfishness, 
ambition, avarice, pride, and vanity, or to reduce to one unvary- 
ing similitude those actual differences in human character, such 
as differences in talents, application, self-controul, which must 
always produce differences iij. %e circumstances of individuals, 
we pledge ourselves to modiiM|^d restrain in the same way, and 
by the same means, the prin|!®6» of population. I1‘ he will tell 
us how to throw salt on the bIra^s^.’tail, we shall tell him how the 
bird is to be caught, , 

For these reasons, we apprehend, that Mr. Malthus is mistaken 
when he considers the argument he draws from the principle 
of population” against systems of equality, as in any respect 
different in its nature from the common arguments to the same 
effect, that are drawn from a consideration of the other qualities 
of man. If the principle of population exist at all, as he repre- 
sents it, it is a part or attribute of the animal called man ; and 
when he shews that that quality makes a man unfit for a state of 
equality, he only enlarges the common arguments, which shew 
that the other qualities of man would have the same effect. 

So much for the original subject, which first suggested the 
Essay on thci principle of Populatioilsi^ "^d if that work did not 
extend to other topics, we do not hesitate to say, it would now 
be forgott^en ; but, in tl^ijourse of his reflecjti^ns, it naturally oc- 
curred to Mr, Malthus ^hat the ^pciplev d|i |bpulation, if it be 
as he represents it, hai^ gri^ipffll^ce other condition 

of society, as well as onifcondition of equality: 

he thought he had discovereip^fat^he legislators, and writers on 
legislation, who preceded him, were wrong in their notions 
respecting the nature of population, and the encouragement that 
should be given to its increase : he considered it to be too prone 
to augment itself, and thought that, if it at all required the at- 
tention of the legislature, it was rather for the purpose of re- 
pressing, than of extending it. 

It is to these more important topics of the essaiy that Mir, 
Godwin h^ applied himself in his new work; and he has man- 
fully refrained from saying one word in vindication "of those 
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systems, which, in his own phrase, ^'charaied his soul and 
animated his pen, when he wrote the Political Justice:” the 
object of his work is to shew, that the fundamental proposition 
of Mr. Malthus, namely, that the human race has a tendencv to 
increase beyond the means of subsistence, is not true ; and we 
perfectly agree with Mr. Godwin in regarding it to be false, al- 
though we have coine to this conclusion by a process somewhat 
different from his. Soap of his«positions we look upon as un- 
founded, and, in our opimo^, h§ has overlooked some important 
bearings of the question. 

In the first place, we must observe, that this proposhioii of 
Mr. Malthus is not as clearly expressed as it should be ; and it 
is obvious, that Mr. Godwin has affixed to it a sense different 
from that designed by Mr. Malthus. The ambiguity in the pro- 
position arises from the use of the word tendency,” which 
renders it susceptible, judged Qt|hy internal structure, without 
reference to context, of either, of^these meanings : 

1st. That man does increase, m point of fact, more rapidly 
than his subsistence. 

2d. 'That he does not, in fact, increase more rapidly than his 
subsistence, but would do so, if he were not prevented by some 
check. 

From the general scope, of Mr. Malthus's book, there can be 
little doubt that the second of these meanings was almost always 
present to his mind, when he used this proposition ; but it cannot 
De denied that there is a great deal of unsteadiness throughout 
his writings on this subject. Accordingly, Mr. Godwin has 
argued as if Mr. Malthus had intended his reader to understand, 
that, in countries where population advances slowly, or not at all, 
as many children are produced, as in a country where it advances 
at full speed ; the consequence of which would be, that multi- 
tudes of children come to %aturity in the countries where popu- 
lation advances fast, who perish in tfak|^ infancy in countries 
where it cPdvances slowly. It is ?ays Mr. Godwin, 

Mr. Malthus^s doctrine, that^ the pofl^tioin is kept down in 
the old world, not byjl small ,number,of ^Idren being bom 
among us, but by the excessive m|^er of i^ildren that perish 
in their non^e, through the itfVumentality of vice and of 
misery^!^ This doctrine Mr. Godwin dmiies, and with reason 
charge to be contrary to experience. 

Now, from the other parts of the Essay, and the geiwral beam- 
ing of Mr. Malthus’s works, we are satisfied that this is not 
exactly the doctrine of Mr. Malthus : at the same rime, it must 
be avowed, that it is not very easy to point out vrith precimm 
how far it is, and how far it is ii0f,%is aoSc^trine. To some extent 
it unquestionably rs ; and in our opinion, this obscurity arises 
as much from the bad classification, into which he has distributed 
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his ''checks upon pojpuktion/’ as from the dubious wording of 
his proposition. stated ks a maxim that population was 

limited by subsistence, it1>ehoved him to shew the means, by 
which the alleged tendency to exceed it was kept within that 
limit, Accorfingly he states*, that it is kept within it, by a 
preventive and by o. positive ^ or, as we should rather <Ball it, by 
a corrective check : the first check comprehended every thing 
which prevented, as the terms imports, too many people from 
being bom ; the second incltided evw thing which carried off 
those, who escaped the preventive operation of the first. So for 
every thing was clear ; and would have continued so throughout 
the book, if his farther and more particular enumeration of the 
several matters, which operated as checks, had consisted of a sub- 
division of the two heads, into which they had already been 
arranged : we should, by that means, be able to see at once how 
far he meant that the advance of population was restrained, by 
something that* prevented, onacjnething that corrected, a redim- 
dance ; but, instead of this, h^brisaks up his former classification, 
and distributes the checks an^ Into moral restraint, vice, and 
misery. Moral restraint is, no doubt, a subdivision of the pre- 
ventive check ; but, in the sense in which it is used by Mr. Mal- 
thus, it is a very small part of it indeed : and as to vice and 
misery, as he employs those words, they each of them embrace 
matters^ that belong to both the preventive and corrective checks. 
Actual vice and misery is a sub-denomination of the latter. The 
apprehension of misery, and the necessity of committing vice, are 
portions of the former. The consequence of this confused dis- 
tribution of his checks has been, that it is difficult to see whether 
his doctrine is, that the effects of the tendency are con*ected 
after or prevented before they are produced. He indeed says, 
tnat moral restraint has not exercised much influence in times 
pa^t, but that it is quite consistent mth other things included in 
the preventive check, baving exercised the greatest. He also 
says, that vice andNifojBry had been heretofore the most power- 
ful in this operatieWjiftit ke leaves us. tq guess ^hether tliey 
wrought these effecfalli their P^ventlvec^acity, in their cor- 
rective; the corisequeiicerof this has ‘|een the misapprehension 
of Mr. Godwin, and'the^^i^ulty we complain of. 

But whether Mr. MaltIBI has or has not been guilty of ob- 
sCurityi und whether Mr. Godwin, with a little industry, might 
have mscovered his real meaning, and, by that means, hfive been 
;efiakled to, refute him more effectually, are questions ofjio great 
’ fmjportkfiee the public ; but it is of the utmost import^ce to 
t^^public to aseeitam^ if it be thie, that, where population ad- 
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vances slowly, so many more infants perish, than where it ad- 
vances rapidly. The three following questions appear to us to 
include this, and all the other points involved in Mr. Malthus's 
fundamental proposition. 

1st. Does the human race any where increase by procreation 
at the rate alleged by Mr. Malthus ; or is it capable of doing so ? 

2 d^. Where this in(;rease does take place, does a greater pro- 
portion of the born attain |^he age of reproduction, than where no 
increase, or a smaller increase, takes place ? 

3 dly. Does the increase, that anywhere takes place in the 
human race, exceed the increase of subsistence ; or can it be said 
to have any tendency to do so ? 

As to the first of these inquiries, Mr. Godwin says, “ that 
there is, in the constitution of tlje human species, a power, abso- 
lutely speaking, of increasing its members, but that the power 
of increase is very small and in p*bint of fact, he doubts if the 
world is more populous now, than it was two thousand years ago. 
On the other side, Mr. Malthus allege's, that the population of 
the northern provinces of America has doubled every twenty-five 
years by procreation. On tliis fact, he is at issue with Mr. God- 
win, who attributes the increase in America to emigration. 
Certainly the onus probandi is upon Mr. Malthus: he asserts that 
to have happened in America which, as far as we know, has 
happened no where else ; andf it is for him satisfactorily to prove 
it. Without intimating any opinion upon this point, which we 
suspend for want of evidence, we mu^t say, that the authorities 
Mr. Malthus cites .do not establish his assertion. 

Still, however the fact of actual increase in America may be, 
we cannot but think that there is, in the physical constitution of 
man, the same capacity for increase, which we know to exist 
among horses, cows, or sheep ; and we incline to think, that if 
man fell into the hands of lin animab $s much his superior in 
mind and body, as we are to those^btea[| ^;M j^is animal might 
multiply our Ibreed at his discretion, the breed of the 

inferior animals at oui^s 9 but this is a tirfpH^^tnith it be, of no 
novelty and of less vaftl^ f and; it is only i^ntioned here for the 
sake of method, and to facilitate ulten.or4nve6tigation8. How 
man would increase, if he were to liviPWithout food, or were sup- 
plied like a horse, is an empty and bootless speculation, 

for whlH^e have no manner of data, and upon which we may 
exerefs^.our imagination as innocuously, and as vainly as i^n 
the rate of increase among the inhabitants of the moon. It is 
only with refei^nce to man in a condition when he cannot dis- 
pense with food, and cannot get food without;^ producing it, that 
these inquiries have any capability of practical application, or any 
certain grounds on tvhich to rest : we shall therefore pass at once 
to the second inquiry we proposed, namely : Where an increase 
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does take place in populatiqu hy procreation, does a greater pro- 
portion ot the bom attain the age of reproduction^ than where no 
mcreaise, or a less increase, takes place ? 

This inquiry we cannot hesitate to answer in the negative. 
We are satisfied that the same number of infants die out of the 
born, where population advances quickly, as where it advances 
slowly : Mr. Godwin*s tables, which it is impossible eitiier to 
condense or to give at full, are^ decisive upofi this point agai|gt 
all the world ; against Mr. Malthus himielf, we think the follow- 
ing simple calculation, drawn froiO his own statement and tables, 
is conclusive. 

According to him, in America there are five births and a half 
to a marriage *, and two hundred persons marry out of every 
three hundred and fifty-one that are bom : and in England, he 
says, there are four births only to*a marriage ; and that, out^of 
three hundred and eighty-one born, there are the same number of 
two hundred married — or, which comes to the same thing, that 
out of every three j;iundred uhd fifty-one born in England, there 
are one hundred and eighty-four married. Now, first, this dif- 
ference in the fruitfulness of marriage in both, countries; and in 
the number of marriages, will of itself account for the different 
rates, at which he alleges the population increases in both coun- 
tries, without supposing anj/ difference of mortality among the 
born : and secondly, it is obvious 4rom an inspection of the 
tables, by which the probabilities of life are ascertained, that 
between the ages, which Mr. Malthus considers the average ages 
of marriage in America and in Europe, the common casualties 
of life would take off nearly sixteen out of two* hundred ; which 
according to him is the difference in number of the born, who 
marry in the two places ; so that, out of the two hundred who 
marry in America, or, in other words, of the three hundred and 
fifty-one who are born, there are not jpore than one hundred and 
eighty^four alive, reacli the average age of marriages 

in jBurope ; that is li0i|P||^at at the agd, which is the average of 
marriagd in Europi^^Rwhy are alive out of a giv^ number of 
born th^erei as in Am^^. " 

Indeed, Dr. Frankffn so labile oft^inion that the popu- 
lation in Europe was kejp^ack by a greater mortality among 
infants, than occurs on the other side of the Atlantic, that he 
accounted for the different rates of increase by suppo qA , that 
two marriages took place in America for every one in^l^ope. 


• Mr; Godwin auppotesthat Malthus bad alleged that there were eight birtht^ fO 
a marriage in America ; but that was a mistake into which he was beuaycd, we adp- 
pose, by Mt. Midthus's i^tcmcnt of Franklin's opinion upon the subject, whO'^o- 
neously allowed eight to a marriage. In page 52a, vol. I. of the Essay, ex- 
plicitly «iyg^ that five and a half, or, which is nearly the same, bJrtN is the 

average to a nuurriage. an America. This mistake of Mr. Godwin is v^iy Stisi^lar., 
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and that each marriage there produces eight bhtha, mi here pinlv 
four. Now this would, make the population of America quad- 
ruple every five and twenty years, and consequently more than 
account for leaving ours scr far behind. 

The fact is, that it is proved by general observation all over 
the world, that about half of the born everywhere die, before the 
age of reproduction — ^this is a ^eneial infirmity of human nature, 
and is as much a latl^ of our beings as that only one out of ten 
thousand shall attain to ninety. 

We have, therefore, a right to say, that there is no greater 
mortality before the age of reproduction in countries where 
population advances slowly,, than where it advances at full 
speed. 

Of the three inquiries we proposed, the third alone now 
remains to be examined, namely : Whether, supposing population 
to ^vance, does it advance faster than subsistence, or nas it any 
tendency M do so ? 

As to the fact of its advancing faster than subsistence, the 
uniform experience of the world is, that it does not; history 
everywhere informs us, that when the population increases, there 
is more than a commensurate augmentation*^ of subsistence. — 
In an' article, like the present, it is impossible to exhibit tables 
setting out the r^tes, at which population and food have increased 
in vanous countries ; but we refer to the general notoriety of the 
fact. We say, that in England there is now produced, by inter- 
nal growth or foreign purchase, a quantity of meat, corn, vege- 
tables, See. which exceeds the quantity of these things, that was 
produced tliere one hundred years ago, by a difference greater 
than the difference between the population, as it is now, and as it 
was then. We assert the same of France, Germany, Sweden, 
and every other country, where population has been increased. 
We know it to be so in Ireland : great as the increase of popula- 
tion there has been, it has he^l^hmopanied by a greater 
improvement in the condition of are now better 

^housed, better clothed, and better were a century 

ago. But we go fairer.: we say, tmlHH^nOt only true that 
aa > increase of peo^ has umformly oa^ accompanied by a 
gTeater increase pf subsistence, but {hat a diminution of people 
has tlfiO been as constantly attended by a greater diminution of 
subsisj#^.,. The condition of Spain, ana pf the Turkish pro- 
vinePs^iW Africa, Europe, and Asia, bear testimoi^ to^^s. 
They m^e it clear, that a diminution of population has *]^een 
uniformly atfonded by a deterioration in the condition of the 
people ; md it is not difficplt to see the re^pn why it is so. An 
advance in civilization and in population are foinis, that may be 
almost sul^tittttedjfpr each other; and we cemfess, that we 
should consider ctvtiizatidn veiy valuelew mdeed, if it were hot. 
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as a matter of course, |»i^udiT6 of imife liaptmieBa, a&d conse- 
quently of more food comfort, to mankim ; and aecor^agly 
it always has, and wili. It increases the consumers of human 
produce ; but it multiplies the prod&ce again more. Mr. Mal- 
thus’s disciples indeed say, that it is the increase in the quantity 
of food, that produces the increase in population, and not vice 
versa: but how is this increase of food to be produced? We 
say it is produced by every Jhing, which^ gives an atMitional 
impulse to human ingenuity and exertion — of course then, titfer 
aiia, by an increase of population : for that increase augments 
our particular demands, and imposes on us the necessity of pro^ 
viding for the demands of those, whose cravings are by nature as 
importunate and as painful as our own. This is what . Mr. Mal^ 
thus seems to have overlooked. ^ He has uniformly spoken of the 
** principle of population ’’ as a cause of an increase to the nu^ers 
of the people, without taking notice that it caused an increase^' in- 
austry as well as of people. It is notorious that, in general^ when 
a man marries, he becomes more moral, laborious, and self- 
denying ; if, by marrying, he add to the numbers, who are to be 
fed out of the gross stock of the community, he also brings an 
addition to the stock itself, by giving an additional impulse to 
the qualities, by which it is created and enlarged. 

We, therefore, do not hesitate to say, that, in every condition 
society, an increase of population always has, and always will 
produce a greater increase of food. If the population is already 
so very dense that an augmentation to it could scarcely find 
support, then, consistently with experience and good sense, we 
may conclude, that the augmentotion will be slow and tardy ; 
but, small as the augmentation may or can be, it will, when it 
occurs, produce or be accompanied by a greater augmentation 
of subsistence. 


Our reason for sa; that, in a very dense condition of popu- 
lation, the augmi ' ’ will be small and tardy is, not only 

that we have al the fabf to be so, bt|^ that we have 

remarked that, dvances in civilization, (which it al- 

ways must as th^ Itipn bi^ome8.^eater) a multitude of 
passions, habits, i^i^ac^es, and prejilEnces, up and dis- 
pute, in the human character, the dominion, which is almost 
exclusively possessed by the simpler and more *original (but not 
tiierefbre the more natural) propensities, when man is in a nider 
stated in a state of high civiliaatioii, many, who are||h circunur* 
stances to marry at an early period, ekber pe^in from it enttn^, 
or postpone it very late, from the preference they give te tne 
Mi^Ie over' the married life. The pursuits of public ami 

life, M amhition, of literature, of commerce, toi of 
l^^guish m inultituiles the desire of being tbe^fethiiPB ^ 
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become so without a diminution of those comforts^ which habit 
has rendered necessaries of life, and a descent from the station 
in society, which they have been taught from infancy never to 
relinquish. The consequendle is, that, in these stages of society, 
the addition to the population is kept within the limits of sub- 
sistence, not by premature mortality (as before observed), but by 
a diminution of the force of the “ principle of population ; '' by 
which we are to unde^tstand, not tfee passion between the sexes 
in its coarser and more general import, but that modification of 
it, which induces men to marry } for we know it is then alone it 
increases population. 

In what respect, then, can it be said by Mr. Malthus, that pecu- 
lation has a ** tendency ** to increase beyond subsistence ? Can 
he mean, that because there is an abstract capacity in man (if 
such a thing can be conceived)* to increase faster than subsis- 
tence, that, therefore, there is a tendency in men so to increase ? 
If Thomas is capable of running faster than James, does it follow 
that he has a tendency to leave James behind ? Or does Mr. 
Malthus only mean, when he speaks of man's tendency to in- 
crease beyond subsistence, that such would be the rate of his 
increase, if he were governed exclusively by the principle of 
population V* This might, perhaps, be true ; but it would be a 
gross abuse of language, and must produce an utter confusion in 
all our ideas, to call it a tendency on that account. We should 
be equally justified in saying, that man had a tendency not to 
increase at all, because he would not increase at all, if governed 
exclusively by other principles, which are as inherent in his 
nature, as the principle of population. It would justify us in 
saying, that a man had a tendency to be w^hatever he would 
become, if directed in his conduct by a7iy one propensity in his 
nature, to the exclusion of the rest; but is that a tendency? 
Has the earth a tendency to fly from or into e sun, because it 
would do either^ if released from its * or centripetal 
direction ? L^^^th and in good logi rth has neither of 

these tendencies; its tendency^ is to , the orbit it 

actually pursues, ir^^edience^to the !j^ed forces, that 

actually impel it. it is with man : his tendency is not to 

deviate into every eccentricity, to which he would be driven by 
each appetite or principle of his nature, taken singly and uncon- 
nected by the others, but to move in the line, in which he is im- 
pelled by combined influence of all the various principles and 
feelings that form his character. The principle of population, as 
ptimated by Mr. Malthus, is one of these principles, and accord- 
ingly it exercises its proper influence upon his conduct; but this 
is only that degree of his influence which ih compatible with the 
influence, which is as surely exercised up<m him by the other 
properties of his nature. 
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One observation more, and we shall conclude* Mr. Malthas 
complains of the pressure of population on subsistence/’ and 
attributes to that cause the vice ana misery of the ivoTld. This 
is an instance of how closely extnftnes approach. We should 
not have expected that he would fall into the error, he rebukes in 
the supporters of the system of equality, TAejy say, that miseiy 
would be removed, if the produce of the earth were equally 
divided. The answer to them is. that ihJre would shortly be 
little, very little, to divide — tlie stimulus to cremate and reproduce 
it would be no more. The sam*e answer applies to Mr. Malthus. 
If produce continued as it is, the diminution of the population 
would increase the portion of each person ; Aut produce would not 
continue as it is, if population were diminished. The stimulus to 
create produce, consequently produce itself, would be dimi- 
nished. If we take produce to be a fixed quality, human happi- 
ness may be said to vary inversely as the population ; but expe- 
rience tells us, that produce is not a fixed quality, but that it 
uniformly varies with, but in a greater ratio than, population. It 
is population, that advances arithmetically, white produce, in 
quality and quantity, advances geometrically. 

This explains why we object to the Poor-laws, though we are 
not adverse to legislative encouragement to marry. vVe con- 
sider the married state, and the incumbrances it imposes, to be. 
upon the whole, stimulants to exertion, and to furnish motives 
for frugality. The Poor-laws, on the contrary, w^eaken the 
stimulants to exertion, and render frugality unnecessary, and 
therefore (and not for the reason assigned by Mr. Malthus) we 
object to them. 

The Editor is m hopes, tlut this Journal will contain some farther discussion of 
this question, and that some opinions, considerably different from those of the present 
contributor, will be given, in order to enable the public to form an impartial judgement. 


SONNET^ 

Methoug||MBi1n a calm and leafy howe#^ 

I rested/wwlK the purple flowers were sprftging, 
And from buds of bloom aii ||| || faj ity flinging, 
On loaded gales, their odours’ ricb^^lwer : 
Watching the evening’s warm and suiiny shower, 

1 heard the woods, and plains, and valleys, ringing 
With every feather’d denizen’s glad singing, 

Eor such a scene, and such a gentle hour.-*^- 
O faithless vision 1 bithlesq and untrue ! 

}tor bower, nor bud, nor odour sweet is here, 

Nor fiOM of bird^— instead of these I view 
lie City’s walls of aspect dark and drear, 

AiUd, for the skies of deep ethereal blue, 
Long«voliiined douds of murky smoke appear. 
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NO. II. 

SCHILLEE. 

Frederic Schiller was bom at Marbach* m tiie dudiy 
of Wirtemberg, on the 10th of November 1769. His father, 
then a lieutenant in the ducal service, was afterwards promoted 
to a majority, and appointed governor of the palace of ha Soli^ 
tude, and inspector of the forests of the country. The cultiva- 
tion of trees was his favourite pursuit ; in the management of its 
forests, he rendered important services to his native land, and 
published a work on the subject, which attests his knowledge 
and intelligence. His mother possessed that softness and ten- 
derness, which is so fascinating in the sex. She had a strong 
relish for the beauties of nature, and was passionately fond of 
music and poetry, Frederic’s countenance bore a particular re- 
semblance to that of his mother, whose darling he was; and it 
was she, who communicated to his infant mind that bias, which 

S 'ew up with him, and rendered him what he was in after-life. 

e was always with her : she taught him to read, and told him 
stories ; and he read to her, .and was the constant companion of 
her frequent walks. An old friend of flie family gave him the 
first instruction in writing, natiftal history, and geography ; 
while another, a physician, sought'to initiate him, in an amusing 
manner, into natural philosophy, particularly the structure of the 
universe and of the hpman body. When only three years old, 
he manifested an extraordinarj^eagerness after knowledge, great 
quickness of apprehension, and an incessantly active miagina- 
tion. He disliked the usual sports of children ; and one of his 
fiivourite amusements consisted in the coi^mplation of his 
father’s little c^Ji^iPtion of pictures and profOies, consisting chiefly 
of oil paintH lII^ '^roes, princes, and of the family. 

Here ne wodHpies whole hours, stedfjjfe^^uang on one pic- 
after amper, and attempting to copy^Hpi, Among these 
jmntmgs was one rejMSenting the storming^ of Magdeburg by 
Tilly, and the scenes^f horror which ensued. It was tiie ^st 
and piece in the collection. Tilly, > with his right hand 

agmnsl mt aide, and the look of a bloodthirsty tvranl, was seen 
riding throti^ the streets. Groups of weeping reimh^, persons 
9 f all djges running away from the infuriet^ soldier, ra 
and fuUi^ houses, and Ell the scenes of woe that attended the 
steps of TOlyi we^ the subjects of this picture. Young Schiller, 
then about six years old, was highly interest^ by many ex- 
pressive faces in this delineation of the rude iUEfiliers of a former 
^ ; and one day; l^ing sacrilegious baiadd on ^ heir-locim, 
iimich had already descended from father to son for several gOne- 
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rations, he cut it ap into as many pieces as (here were figures. 
These he pasted upon paper, where horse dad foot in mineied 
ranks followed their sanguinary leader, whose whole face the l>oy 
had blackened to make hin||ook mere fnghtfiil. Then came, 
upon another piece of paper; a long row of men, women and 
cmldren : each man bemg accompanied by a woman axkd # diild. 
The aged of both sexes concluded the procession. In idim't, he 
had recomposed the whole in own way \ and, upon a third 
paper, Im had placed the heads of children on the bodies of old 
nmn, and ai&xed those of young persons to the bodies of old 
women, while a Croat with uplifted sword appeared, perhaps, 
with the face of a modest damsel, and a plundering officer with the 
head of a spirited horse. In this manner, he transformed a single 
piece into a whole gallery, the third division of which, in 'parti* 
cular, was not unlike some of Hogarth’s caricatnres. It may 
easily be supposed that his father, who prized this piece vmy 
highly, bestowed on him no very agreeable reward for his pains. 

Not long after this, black clouds one day announced an ap* 
proachiug thunder-storm. Flashes of lightning began to dart 
through the atmosphere. Inquiiw was made for the boy, but 
he was nowhere to be foimd,> ’^The tempest meanwhile came 
nearer and nearer; the thunder foiled awfully, and lightnif^s 
burst from the bosom of the murky clouds. The anxiety of me 
parents, on account of the child, increased wilh every clap. The 
whole family was employed in seeking him. He was at length 
found, just at the moment of descending from the top ofa.veiy 
tall lime-tree near the house. " For God’s sake,” cried his 
father in the greatest alarm, " where have you been V’ ’* 1 only 
wanted to see,” replied the fearllss and inquiritive boy, “ where 
all that fire came from.” ' , 

We are aasured^tfaat, at an early age, he took great pleasure 
in the perusal of ^iei^ophetic books of die Te,stament, but 
that none of theindl^ llVSi such delight Ezi^iel. 

Whoever recollnj p^fe^ blime visibn of tw|H^^pnee (diap. 
xxxvii.) and tum#-?ii^rkiz -Moor’s drsam in Robbers,” 

cannot help;heittgstrii|4 by the resemblttl^. 

^cbilleFs frlther, being, as a soldier, Wfrimul to ntilitary in- 
BtitntioDs, conceived, that he could not provide, better for his 
temporal welfmre, dian*by placing him in the Militt^ or Caroline 
Academy jOt Sfuttgard. Hk mother was in frtWur of a private 
school at Tubingen the more likely proiqiect of future 
metiim ifemdedTor^theacadfBimy.'a This institution was, 
dase, aab}ect to the st^t e«^s of ■ mihtary discipline end sahjMs 
dination- otme,. sword, and the drum, sammoned’lbe 
pm^ip their 'atonies; and as Soldiers are marched to 
a dm hopdur of Ood, so the youths of .dunpMd«py 

were pnqubd.to schsdl, for the honour of the IfiMiei. MwvMl 
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halt! to the left wheel! were the words of comm^d^^Uc^ called 
tlietii td tiheir lessor* : and it was, in the sfiime inanhef, t&aithey 
wfent to dinner, to play, and to bed. But this was not all : the 
most rigid self-denial, the suppreiM^n of prominilnt talents riot 
according with the plan of eaucaBon, the relinquishment of all 
independence of spirit, and the sacrifice of freedom of will, 
were required by the method then pursued in this institution. 
Whatever was not mentioned by-name in the school regulations 
was forbidden ground ; and it was deemed a crimjq^ think of 
overstepping the limits- of that* science, which was^|ipe culti- 
vated as a profession. . K 

Schiller entered this academy in 1773 ; and in October* the 
following year, he thus wrote to one of his youthful friends 
Heaven be praised, that our criminal code, under the head of 
field-thefts, has not attached A penalty to thefts in remote fields 
of science ; otherwise I, poor rogue, who dabble in quite hetero- 
genebus sciences, and steal many a forbidden fruit in the garden 
of the Pierides, should long since •have been doomed to the pil- 
lory, or exhibited with an iron collar about my neck.** — A few 
months later, he WTote to the jlfe fejfriend, among other things, 
as follows : — ** Do you imagif|||feiit^I shall bow to the yoke of 
this absurd, but, in the opinimBp’^e inspectors, rational rou- 
tine? So long as my spirit can assert its freedom, it will not sub- 
mit to any fetters. To the free man the very sight of slavery is 
abhorrent — can be then calmly survey the chains, that are forg- 
ing for himself? My whole soul often revolts at the anticipation 
of punishment, in cases where my conscience attests the inte- 
grity of my actions.” Hence it will apjpear that Sbhiller's lively 
temper and independent sentBhents but ill agreed with the plan 
of the academy ; and he but too often took fire, when the inspec- 
tors attempted to set limits to his desire of knowledge, ana to 
check the daring flights of his ardent imi " ' on. 

Klopstoc^ works^ especi^dly his Jl hsftl particular 

charms fo tT ro youri^etudent. merely fugitive 

sought it!%betl^ : his daily study : 

and there c«llp|e no jloubt that the assiduv ith which he cul- 
tkatad' tile acquaint^co of Klopstock’s „ . had the de- 
oisivii olihis own poetic improvemeS|. It was this, that 
and animated his susceptibility for tiie greet and the 
sublime, is irefll as for the soft and the t^der, tod fructified the 
gtohs of those excellencies, whicfh so p6\iv^rfutly enchant ^us in 
the of \m later years. 'K|ppst6ck^s poems 

indeed/Oteihted upon him with sfich force, th^t,1^ p time, reli- 
gious feenfigs] iodk entire possession of hie miiid^ hnd/ under 
flieir influence, ha re^lveohto chobi^e t^e hi$; future 

profession. Tbii tesoliition, however, he abandon^^^ 

tod decided in ftirour of medicSne. 
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Bemdea Klopstock’a worka^ Schiller hed still soareely made 
hmiself acquainted ^ith any other poetical productions tlmi 
yirgil’s jEneid, and the exquisite psalms of eastern antiimity, 
in Luther's energetic trandpiou. Not content with merely re- 
ceiving impressions* his genius already aspired to create. He 
therefore essayed his poetic powers in a piece, the hero of which 
was Moses, the eminently conspicuous ^irophet, legislator, 
leader, and statesman. This* first attempt, indeed, displayed 
much ^originality, than of.a laboured imitation ; but what 
might n^TOchiUer, w^ose later dramatic productions breathe a 
genuine epic spirit, in all its sublimity and magnilBcence — what 
might he not have achieved in this cai'cer, had not his fancy, 
diverted by new impressions, winged its flight to a neighl^our- 
ing sptierel A friend chanced to .speak, in terms of warm com- 
mendation, of Gerstenbera^s ** Ugoiino,'* and lent him the piece 
to read. This tragedy, vmicb, for detached beauties, especially 
in the* most sublime, afFecting. and pathetic scenes, is scarcely 
surpassed by any in the German language, not only move<l 
Schiller most profoundly, h uj ^ade a permanent impression 
upon him. ** Ugolino Gbtz von Berlichhigen/’ 

g'avc a new direction to hi^UBP activity, and urged hup. as ft 
were involuntarily, into the tragic walk. It was not till he had 
made himself familiar with these pieces, that he became ae- 

a uainted witli Shakspeare, whose works banished, for a const- 
erable time, those of all other writers from SchiUer*^ society. 
TTie study of them w^as long his sole occupation, and the emu- 
lation of this original was for years the object of all Vts 
thoughts and endeavours? AmongHfae later German poets, there 
were but few that interested him. Among his favourite works, 
at this period, may be reckoned Lessing’s plays ; the poems of 
Muller, the paint^^ and Julius of Tarento,” by Leisewitz. 
The latter, in partf it, he. knew almost h^i^rl^ en^ very hap- 
pily availed him opy pf the idhg^w hi^pg^^^ys. Let 

the leader, for e; :^qiiip§n» the passage 
shouts in the di m ear—*'* Blanca! BlaacajHTn^ hears 

not that, hit’ll nev^' r again” — ^with in Robbers," 

where one of the b^ ^ in like manner, should in the ear of 
Franx Moor — Holla, fellow ! there is such a thing a» parri- 
cide f"— -adding, when he does nt>t hear it—** Dead as a rat!" 
We also adduce this shniie of Leisewitz: ” In another 

eentufy, thou, prince, wilt be the ovjat one, among all thy loreiir: 
finer, whose naml^ will be known, j\m os a city disappears 

and nothing but its pifS^Ga^Ies is seen towering aho^ 
itr<:S0W eontioat it^with the fotlowiiig passage of the eborut iut 
l^de of Messita"'—"" Narimas and names pass 
darillOlmnbh^'^B her murky pinions over whole i-gaueils^ 
tiema: huf tibo sohtaiy of princes still shine, tMdioted by 
voi,. I. NO. n. r 
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evwlaftlii^g of Aoiroia, as tbe.tpweniie;,puime^^^ of 

Schiller’s first di-ama^c essay was a tragedy entitled , The 
Student of Nassau,” and founded upon a circumstance, which, had 
really happened to a young man of that description. Another 
piece, '* Cosmo .de Medicis,” in which he exerted his utmost 
powers, bore a strong resemblance to Julius of Tarento,” thi^ 
lie afterwards destroyed, with thoi exception of some passt^ges 
which he transferred to “ The Robbers/^ 

, 11 is lyrical pcirformances of the same period are perhaps still 
more imperfect. His first printed production in this line, which 
he sent by stealth from the academy, was inserted in Haug^s 
Swabian Magazine for 1776, It bore the title of “ Eveuir^;^ 
aii^d though Its chief merit copyists in the skilful appropriation 
of the sentimpts pf Klopstock, Cramer, Uz, and others, still the 
discerning editor predicted to the author an os magfUi sonatumm. 
His poetical compositions in tlie Military Academy were nu- 
merous. Ue and two of his friends were particularly struck by 
tile old English ballads translated by Herder, and stroye who 
could produce tlie best imitation of that style. * In many of 
these pieces they were very succRsful. They attempted every 

S ecies of poetry, and secretly made an offer of a collection of 
^ir productions to a publisher ; but their choice was rather ^pr 
lucky,, as the bookseller, to whom they applied, had beead^ 
fcp: several years. 

.• Having completed his course of medicine^ Schiller wou^ 
certainly have had the degree of doctor conferred on him, had 
Stuttgard been at that time«a university. According to cus^ 
tpm, however, he delivered, at the close of his academical career, 
a medical dissertation, for the subject of which, he chpse jibe 
Connection between the Animal and Intellec|pal Natui^ of Man* 
Thisi essay evinced extensive reading^ m^^tery 4 jf , l^jguage, 
acuteness, apd a strong desirfi, of perfection/ Tjje rigid 

academy might, indeed, 4 |^fljj^ Jn him 

mgiiy risinj^epergies, but yet without whbl^/atijffiag 

gsaidui^, in .ev€^ branch of scienc^>^ich diatingp^^ 
^ l^^pdents of that institution, exercised his ipent^ Mwaia in 
wwb; and the veiy restraint, .to wbicb 
proupced among tliem an esprit^ du cQrp^^.wiuiih 
l^mdl^d A^^irit of liberty, that exaUe,d.die|u to .mapy^ 
and was, for this reason, 
a poetic g<itniuau Schiiler, 


the late whose Iwh 

Barewell,”mSchi»€r*a-MhidofOri^^ 



Gmil^ 3i;*t 

Rol^bm/^a drasfflSI^ faB Md fyte, 

ym wholly composi^ dume: Schiller’s residence In 4be aoa^ 
demy, though not f^itited till the year 1780. It is aaidj that 
the original idea of this pienie was s^gested by a paper of Schu- 
bart’s in the Swabian Magazine, Ihe author’s juvenile friends 
were intimately acouainted with the piece : in their hours of jre* 
creation, they would often seek him, that he might entert^ 
them with some of its scenes^; and in the warmth of their imar 
ginations suggest ideas and improvements. In this manner, he 
Was led by their remarks to omit or alter many a scene, that was 
too harsh or extravagant. That, for example, where he repre- 
sented the band, with Moor at their head, penetrating by force 
of arms into the church of the convent w^re Amelia is, while 
the nuns are at prayers, and the .lover demanding his inisitredl^ 
with threats, in case of refusal, to convert the temple of God into 
a brothel, was truly horrible. 

The first public mention made of this piece, the greatest part 
of which he composed in a sick-room, was in his own medical 
dissertation, in which he quoted, in support of some of his re- 
marks, a passage from ** The jobbers,” representing it neft as his 
Own perfoimance, but as an^rtract from an English original 
by affixing this note~Life of Moor, Tragedy by Krake. Act Ei 
Se^ne 1. The fact was, that as the students were forbiddetl^ 
under a severe penalty, to cause any thing to be printed without 
permission, Schiller had jocosely promised his juvenile friends 
that he would certainly introduce a quotation from The/Rob- 
bers” into his dissertation ; and by means of this artifice he ktpt 
his word. • 

On the subject of this tragedy, and of his academical life in 
general, Schiller, a few years later, expressed himself in these 
remarkable terms : 

< An exttaordintoy mistake of Nature doomed in my 
Inrth-place, to be a, wet. An incliliation for poetry was an 
oflfenee against tb^ltoe of the institulion, in wb^'^WOa edu- 
cated, Im. eight years my enthusiasm had to%mggle with 
miUiary discipline vW a passion for poet^^ is 8tr<mg and ardent 
as firstf love. >!t only served to inflame What it was designed to 
extinguish. To escape from things, that were a torment to xne^ 
my sdiil expatiated in an ideal world; but, unacquainted with 
tite^teal^ worlds from which I was separated by iron bars — unaof 
quahSted With manjand, for the fpor hundred iellow-creatutwt 
motiiMi me were hut one and the same individual, or rather 
^eia^ fir<mi the same tnbdel, which plastic Nature solcNMfy 

passions and furopenSitMi^ 
only one arrived at mutuiiti|h^^ 
toention^unacqiiainted wiA 

fimr H ti^weRyimown the doors of this iustito^mi: ale not 

p 2 
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^tcfpt before they begin" W 

atid ^hefn they have cea^d to be so — my pencil could riot but 
ihiSs fh&it middle line between angels and afevils, and produce a 
mbnster, which fortunately had no existence in the world, and 
to which I wish immortality, merely that it may se^e as a spe- 
cin:^n of the issue engendered by the unnatural union of suror- 
dination and genius-® I allude to ^ The Robbers/ The whole 
moral world has accused the authot of high treason. He has ho 
other excuse to offer, than the climate under which this piece 
was bom. If any of the numberless censures launched against 
‘The Robbers* be just, it is this, that I had the presumption to 
delineate men two years before I knew any thing about them.” 

Notwithstanding these observations, it is certain that Schiller 
WUs early and profoundly acquainted with the human heart. 
This knowledge he acquired from self-observation, the pCriisal 
of the poets, particularly Shakspeare, and the study of history, 
which not only taught him to appreciate the spirit of nations, 
weigh their powers and resources, and to examine their institu- 
tions, but through which his ideas of men and things were 
multiplied and emarged. M 

On quitting the academy, Schiller was, in 1780, appointed 
pbystciari to a regiment. His “Robbers” appeared itt print. 
The niece was soon announced for representation at IVJannneiTrL 
Schiller was, very naturally, desirous of witnessing the first per- 
fotmarice, and requested leave of absence for the pumose. At 
iMh time, there was a general outcry against Schiller at Stuttgard, 
that he neglected his proper profession, namely, medicine, and 
wanted to be a player,” He was, therefore, refused leave of 
absence, and this refusal was accompanied with the intimation, 
•*10 conduct himself agreeably to his duty, and not to give 
farther occasion for dissatisfaction with him, otherwise it worild 
be 'his own fault, if it should be found necessary to ad^t dw- 
meantres,** In spite of this refusal and menace, 
proceeded to Mannheim, witnessed the performance with en- 
tl^riiiaatn, and formed an acquaintance with tlld*'' two celebtrited 
dctbrs, l^il and Beck. To tnese two, the aulhor of the 
berd/* probably anticipating his dismissal firoin the sitieriitldn 
wi&A he then held, expressed a wish to join the theatrical ccm- 
which they belonged. Both seriously dissnaded hhri 
ftriMi mch a step ; and Beirprophetically observed Not as ri 
^^r, hut us a dramatist, you will one day; be the^de oT the 

His kbS^e passed urinoti and he returned to Stuttgard; 
where his ** Roobers*' soon rendered him an cbjiiect of univensd^ 
admiration, arid of persecution. His fitend Zumstei^ 
pdhried against Mhichhis enemies 

make him split. His connexions gave this Celebrated 
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Mcm to DMtqr di^iiigau^ i& Hie cj|nd<(« he 

Ii^arnad tihe danger that impeRded over SchUIer/and,diao!l<^it 
to his friend. SchiQer applied for his disuussal, whiidi was 
graoted ; but before he received it> he had quitted Wirtemberg 
for ever. ■* 

There can be no doubt that he had urgent reasons ibr kavioe 
his native countiv. Another literary character, Sdiubart, haa 
been confined eight years in the fortress of llohenaspetg for uh-^ 
known offences, though one of them is said to have consist^'in 
giving to the public me following distich : — 

•* Als Dionys hurt auf Tyrann su seyn, 

So ward er ein Schulmeisterlein.’’ 

— " When Dionysius ceased to s. tyrant, he tamed, a jietty 
s^oolmaster.” Schiller was a warm friend of Sdiubak's, and 
his fate deeply affected him. He had now every reason to wticipide 
a similar lot for himself ; and, in this conviction, he thus. wrote 
shortly before his departure from Stuttgard I must make 
haste from this place, or, like honest Schubart, I might have a 
lodging assigned me in Hohewsperg.” The freedoso^ with which 
be was accustomed to speakW public affairs, tbe personal con- 
struction put upon the most innocent passages in " The Rolr- 
berSf^and the spirit of liberty breathed by his early, poetiod 
effusions, had excited tiie enmity of the great to such a.d^ee 
as to justify his apprehensions. To this must be added, a com- 
plaint presented immediately to the Duke of Wirtembeig, by 
persons of weight in the Grisons, against a passage in SdnUera 
tragedy, in which the people of that country were cmaltfied as prox 
fessed nighw^-robbers — a notion very current in Swabia. At this 
juncture the Duke was just about to open a loan in the Grisons, 
and Schiller's enemies availed themselves of this circumstance^ 
to exasperate the sovereign against him. The Duke, therefore, 
by way of giving satisfaction to the Swiss, forbade Sichdlar to 
write any thing m fut#e. ' • • ^ 

All mese circumstances ccmcurred to confer extraordinm' 
celebrity.QB the author of " The Robbers," a production, which 
hadjthe singular fortune of exciting either enthusiasm or abhor- 
rence. . It was rare to meet with one whose opinion of it held a 
Bidfoilllaemuse. Its enemies urged the nepessil^ of its suppres- 
sinO) beeaase a troop of seboobboys at Lripzig were instigated 
hy it'to attempt to mn away from the rod. These urchins tooL 
it into their heads to collect a band of robbers in the Tor^M^ W 
before they had proceeded far in tbe execnti^dr 
having stolen nothing hut a hymn-book and g pttj^ 
thegn^,mfo the hands of jnsti^ which, by means of 
flogS^ aflayed their for akiming poor travel^^.|^ , 
their.httrdens.^ «■ . , 
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On bidding adieu to bis native country, Schiller te|iaired to 
Mannheim, where he was received with open arms, as well by 
bis theatrical friends, as by strangers who merely knew him from 
bis celebrated tragedy. In 1782, he obtained the appointment of 
dramatist to the theatre of that city, which was then one of the 
most eminent in Germany. Here he produced his “ Cabal and 
Love,” and his Fiefco ” The former betray s the author of The 
Robbers.” It is superior, indeed,^ to the latter in regard to plot, 
but is pervaded by the same impetuous fire of passion and early 
youth. Here, too, the extravagant is frequently employed to 
produce surprise and emotion. The outlines of the figures are 
Dold and energetic, but the colouring harsh and overloaded. 
His “ Fiesco,” on the other hand, indicates his transition to a 
classic period ; and displays ^luch higher ingenuity in the ar- 
rangement of the plot and the developement of the charactei*s. 
By these two pieces, his fame was still more solidly established ; 
and his minor pieces in the “ Anthology,” which he edited con- 
jointly with Staudlin, characterized him as a poet, to whom 
Germany could scarcely produce a parallel. 

He contributed also about thjs time to a variety of other 
periodical works, for one of which he wrote an anonymous 
review of his Robbers,” that is a singular instance of im- 
partiality. In these strictures, he not only displays great 
critical acumen, but treats the defects of his juvenile per- 
formance with the utmost severity, " We are told,” says he 
at the conclusion of his remarks, which deserve the notice 
of all reviewers of tlieir own works— “we are told that the 
author is a physician — for our parts, we should not like to 
recommend liiin to any patient.” When it l)ecame publicly 
}uiown, that this criticism proceeded from the pen of the author 
of “ The Robbers,” the circumstance excited a considerable sen- 
sation. “ What a noise is made about it,” he observed on this 
occasion ; “ when a man takes it into his head to speak the tnith 
concerning himself!” 

After a residence of some years at Mannheim, Schiller began 
to be dissatisfied with his situation. He quitted Mannheim. It 
was his original intention to visit Vienna; but from this plbn he 
was diverted at Frankfort, by the arrival in that city of the cele- 
brated Gbthe, whom, prior to his personal acquaintance with 
him, He vfras accustomed to call the arrogant geniin, Gothe was 
then acobmpamdng Amelin, dachas dowager of Saxe-Weimar, 
on her tour to Italy. Schiller wished for nothing more ardently 
than an introduction to this princess, whose enlightened patron- 
age of the arts and sciences obtained for her capital the appella- 
tion of the German Athens. To this end, he sought the acquain- 
tance of Gcithe, tbrongb whose means He attained the accomplish- 
ment of liis wish. He was enchanted with his feceptim by'&^j 
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duchess^ and contracted a frie^ndi^p with Gpthe, which nc^thing 
but death was capable of dissolving* 

The prospects opened by this circumstance induced SeMler 
to visit Saxony. After a snort stay at Meiningen, the ^overeim 
of which little principality subsequently honoured him with the 
title of aulic counsellor, and a pension of 400 rix-dollars, he 
went to Dresden, to which city he soon became strongly at- 
tached for its delicious situation, the treajftireg of art and htera- 
ture w'^ich it possesses, and the many estimable characters, to 
who.^'e 'acquaintance his residence there introduced him. 

The first thing, that he took in hand there, was his Don 
Carlos,” which he had begun some time before, and the comple- 
tion of which was much retarded by the care, which he bestowed 
on the delineation of Philipps character. He made a point of 
reading every thing, that relat€d*to this monarch ; the library of 
Dresden offered him copious materials, and he became ^impafr 
ceptibly so deeply interested, that, for a time, he forgot poetry 
altogether, and paid his exclusive devotions to the historical 
Muse. Such was the origin of his ** History of the Revolt of the 
United Provinces,” in which, at that early age, he proved to his 
astonished countrymen, that' laborious study and philosophic, 
discrimination may be combined with all that l)rilliancy of expo- 
sition, which fascinates us in the works of Thucydides, Livy, and 
Tacitus. 

Schiller’s Dignity of Woman ” is a proof of his high esiet^m 
for the fair sex. That he had opportunities enough in the earlier 
years, after he became his own master, of forming tender attach- 
ments, is certain ; but it is equally certain that, during tliis period 
of his lofty ideal flights, the mind, rather than the person, was 
the object of his admiration. At Dresden, however, he wys 
captivated by one, who was decidedly the most beautiful woman 
in that city. To her he paid, on his knees, as warm a homage 
as any of the lovers of his creation has poured forth to th(i 
mistress of his heart : nay, it is more than surmised that, as if 
was just at this period that he was engaged upon Don Carlos,” 
this lady sat for the portrait of his Eboli : and assgredly not one 
of the proudest princes, who have ever erected beauty into their 
idol, would have been ashamed to make her the confidante of 
his feme. Whether his heart was deeply wounded or not, by his 
subsequent separation from this adored object, when she left 
Dresden for a distant part, for the purpose of being married, ye 
are not informed. 

Tliat love is the parent of weakness, is a trite observation, io 
the lofty, ideal Schiller formed no exception. Many were 
hk moments of weakness ; and it is asserted, on good a^Oi$ly, 
that the produce of his Don Carlos,” which was no sum, 

w«k saorificed on the, altar of love. 
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He iKi^ rushed iif#, and drank of it in tsopiouedraughi^; 
not, however, in the manner of the debauchee, who fliee from 
gratfiication to ^mtification. For weeks and months together 
ne buried himself among his books, scarcely ever quitting his 
literary avpcations ; he then rested^ or rather seemed only to rest, 
for a time. I/e made excursions in the delicious pnvirops of the 
Saxon metropolis, and sought refreshnwint among the beauties of 
Nature, of which he was ever a devout aduiirer. One of his 
favourite recreations was to go in a boat upon the majestic Elbe, 
especially in a thunder-storm, when its Miiiace was curled into 
foaming waves, and all the elements of nature seemed to be in 
conflict. When the loudest bursts of thunder rolled in the 
mountains, and the tempest lashed the stream into lofty billows, 
he was so transported, that he would often shout an applauding 
Brnvo ! to the grandeur of Nature. Winter deprived him of these 

S deasures, and restored him to social life. His heart, created 
or friendship, readily attached itself to his kind. He lovt^ to 
open it \ ana he was one of the very few, who can open it unre- 
servedly, without fear of suffering in the estimation of others. 
Midnight frequently overtook him in the friendly ciicle, over ihe 
jovial bowl. It was during his residence at Hresden that his 
Hymn to Joy ” was composed. The greater part of bis nights 
was, nevertheless, devoted to study, and, by this habit, he im* 
paired his health, and laid the foundation of complaints, from 
which, in the latter half of his life, he was scarcely ever wholly 
exempt. 

It was at Leipzig, or rather at the beautiful village of GbKlis, 
near that city, where Schiller spent a summer at the pleasant 
C<^un try-house of Gbschen, the bookseller, that he iinisned his 
Don Carlos/’ The frequent interruptions, which had taken 
place during fhe composition of this piece, the altered views of 
the author, and the new ideas, which had occurred to him, diizing 
Ike long period, in which be was engaged upon it, bad produced 
important deviations from the original plan, llie characters of 
Ourlo^ fiT^d the Marquis Posa, in particular, were very difierenl 
from what the author had intended them to be. In his preface, 
wlbere he assigns the reasons for these alterations, be observes, 
it if possible that» jn tlie first actf, he might have excited very dif- 
ferent expectations from what he had realized in the last. 
was, that to the fourth and fif^h he had brought ^ totally di£^ent 
heart. ** he conrinuep, th$ first three acts were in the hoB<k 
of the public, and it was, therefore, too late to re-mod^ the 
plot of roe whole ; I had, consequently, no other alternative than 
to suppress the piece ip^ogether, pr^ to adapt the second half to 
the first, as weU as I could. If, in this task, 1 have not been every- 
where the most hap[^. I have, at least, the satisfaction of believ- 
ing that a more'skilro} hand would scarcely have be^n mom euof* 



cesh^l^ The prmcipal fault' wa% Haat 1 had kept the pieee eao 
laicitf in hand ^ a dratoiKtic work oi^hb» and indeed can only be 
the blossom of a aingle summer. The plot, also, was too 
sive for the limite and rules of a dramatic eotnpoeition.’’ > 1» 
another place, he says : * Don Carlos ' is not intimded for the 

stages it is a family picture of a royal house*” In tlia com- 
bination of eventl^ Schuler has^dhered to history ; btU> in the 
tteatiiieiit of Philipps character, he found it^ necessary to depart 
from it; and in order to heigWn the pathos, not tomak^uim 
such a monster, as he is represented in history. ^ 

From I^ipzig, Schiller removed, in 1787, toWeimar, and joined 
the galaxy of genius and talent, which adorned the dUcal court, 
and Was the pride of the nation. Here he was received by 
Wieland, whom be for some time assisted in editing the '*Ger*^ 
man Mercury” with his usual cbrdiality, and by Gothe, now 
minister, as an old friend. Here, too, Schiller contract^ an 
intimacy with Mr. Von Wollzogen, at whose mansion at Bauer- 
bach, in Meiningen, he lilted several years, and whose sister in 
the sequel became his wdfe. 

Jn 1789, he was appointed professor of philosophy at Jena^ and 
delivered lectures on history;' and subsequently on ®sfcetic«, 
with the most distinguished applause. Here he commenced the 
publication of his Historical Memoirs,” which extended to 
twenty-nine octavo volumes, but of which he translated only 
half of the first volume himself. Here too he penetrated into 
the 4epths of Kant's philosophy, and gave to the world bis 
** History of the Thirty Years' War,” a performance, which 
Gennany received with universal enthusiasm. This period also 
produced the “ History of the most remarkable Rebellions and 
Conspiracies of the Middle Ages and Modern Times,” and the 
romance of the Ghost-Seer;'' tw^o works, which may be con- 
sidered as relaxations from his severer studies. In 1793, he. was 
appointed professor of history in the university of Jena, with a 
pension of two hundred dollars, which, command of tW Duke 
of Weimar, continued to be paid to him after he had quitted 
Jena, and was in the sequel augmented. 

Schiller would probably never have left Jena, hud be not been 
advised to do so by bis physicians, on account of the delicate 
state%fbis heakh. He seemed to be consumptive, and tliai 
place is not considered as a suitable .residence for persons with 
ptthnpnary affections* He, therefore, removed witli reluctance^ 
mwii Jena, its encfaaatiug environs, and his numerous friends 
and #aed himself fot the remainder of his life at Weimtir. ^ 

Sigler's person was not, at first si|p|t, very pr< possewiilgi. 
He mw tall aiid slender ; his cheeks were pale and hollow; but 
his eyes sparkling and expressive. A high arcluKl f^eheadj^ 
GrefriaSi Jiose, and ra^er prominent chin, lieiglitoied 
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pVMsion of the wbole face, whidi bore iii%iiifeel iridicatio^e of 
Mmus and profound thought. His gait was stiff and slow, aad 
his attiWdes were ungraceful. In his dress^ he was a^^s 
simple and unostentatious. Though reserved in large companies^ 
yet m the circle of lus intimate fnends, or in the bosom, of his 
own family, no one could be more interesting, more eloquent* or 
more amusing, than Schiller. He was. an affectionate, fatf^ful 
husband, and a tendl^r father. He jiisliked all the noisy pleasures 
of life; and of the few places of public resort that he fre- 
quented, the theatre was the only one, on which he bestowed any 
attention. Thither he went, not bo much in quest of amusement, 
as to watch the impression made by the poet and performers upon 
the public, with a view that his own w^orks might benefit b^ the 
experience* On his return home from the theatre, the first thing 
he did was to sit down to his *wri ting-table, turn over his new 
dramatic manuscripts, and add, alter, or erase. 

During his residence at Jena, Schiller spent the greatest part 
of the year in his own beautiful garden, situated on an eminence, 
at one extremity of the town, in a retired corner near the Leitra : 
but, in winter, he lived in the town, yet secluded from its bustle, 
in the house of his friend, the learned and venerable Griesbaoh. 
His garden richly deserved the name of the Hermitage, given to 
it by its former possessor, Schmidt, a brother-in-law of Klop- 
stock’s. It commands the most exquisite prospects of the ro- 
mantic valley of the Saal, the neighbouring hills coveied with 

! )ine-forests, and the wild enviixms of the Leitra, which runs # its 
bot. This little stream, afu r thaws, heavy rains, and thunder- 
storms, is swollen into an impetuous torrent. On the brow of 
this solitary hill, Schiller built a small neat summer-house, con- 
taining a single room, having unobstructed views on every side. 
Here he studied, and this was his favourite retreat. “ Here," he 
would sometimes say, jocosely, I enjoy myself better than 
Diogenes in his tub. This is my stage — here I perform the 
principal characters ; and," he once added, pursuing the simile, 
^ if I fem ever hissed, it will be from without, not from within." 

At the commencement of the French revolution, Schiller was 
ow of its zealous champions. He hoped that U would essettiially 
pironiote happiness of mankind, the progress of the ar|8 «andi 
liciimGes, and we diffusion of liberal ideas ; but these ^ope^ 
were soon blasted by the .^scenes of horror that so closely suc- 
ceeded one another. Alas !" he would often exclaim^t 'tnian 
can only destroy ; and it is out of ruins alone tifiat he can re- 
construct!") donsidering the course of this revcdution,^ he, at 
different times, remarkbld, that the conduct qf th^ Qeroian na- 
tion, in similar situations, would not (mly have l^en bumane, 
but really grand and sublime ; and that it would haye become 
the greatest^ the .most formidable, a^d Ihe^ most cultivaled , 1 ^ 
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mee, ** with the homyrg ef the French war» wh^ 1 com]poBed 
‘ Walknetein^s Cieoip/ ^ The Piccolowaini/ aiiil * Wallenstein’g 
Death/ The smtimente, that I have into the moiidi of Max 

Piccolomini, and what he says to hi« Thekla, and hie father con* 
cerning the blessings of peace, were no more than what I pro* 
foundiy felt myseff/' When the rights of citizenship were con* 
fened on him by Ae republican French, he s%emed, at first, to be 
much gratified; but, in the sequel, he appeared to derive no 
pleasure from the distinction. A friend, desirous of seeing the 
diploma, once requested permission to look at it 1 really do 
not know where i have put it,” replied Schiller, and abruptly 
broke off the conversation, which had led to the subject 

At Weimar, Schiller devoted his chief attention and activity 
to the theatre. On this account, he and Gothe were much 
together, and both personally attended most of the rehearsals; 
Those of new plays took place in Schiller's or Giithe's house. 
The former very frequently invited the actors to his table, read 
his new master-pieces to them with the utmost pathos and effect^ 
and, in the most entertaining and instructive conversatioqs, con- 
veyed useful hints relative to their art, and their respective per- 
formances* This he did, in particular, previously to the first 
representation of ** The Piccolomini/’ Wallenstein/' Mary 
Stuart,” Macbeth,” The Maid of Orleans/' and The Bride 
of Messina,” 

He had a strong aversion to the testimonies of applause, that 
were occasionally paid to him at the theatre. The public at 
Weimar were well acquainted with his sentiments on this subject; 
and it therefore appeared the more extraordinary, when, at the 
representation of his “ Maid of Orleans,” a very young doctor 
roared out lustily, ** Bravo, Schiller T “The young man,” 
observed Schiller, with a smile, “ knows neither himself, nor us, 
nor me,” and hissed as loudly as he could. The audience joined 
m the Ifiss, and the young doctor received a reprimand from 
the police for his unseasonable applause* 

Schiller thought very highly of Iffland's plays* but less of 
Kotzebtie^s. Hie wannest admiration, however, was paid to Les- 
sing, whom he frequently styled ‘^ the restorer of German litera- 
ture.^ ^ Lessing,'' said he, put an end to the vile aping of 
the French, and naude us better acquainted with the graver 
EngUsh” it is weli known that Lessing was the first German 
writer whose temarks urged bis countrymen to the attentive 
Slu^of Bhakspeare, ahd this, of itself, was, in Schiller's o^naiotH 

Ifo^^foteigner, perhaps, ever read Shakspeare so often, /ui«l 
sindM 1^ fuofound^ as Schiller. Call upon him at what 
day you mmU, you were sure to font him wid? 
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Tolumt of Shakspeare befoi?e hinu He frequently existed 
hie. intention of adapting all bis plays to the Oermao stage, ashe 
had done his Macbeth ; but his early decease probably prevented 
the execution of this -design, 

Schiller was extremely sarupulous in his revisal of pieces for 
the stage ; yet, on this point, he did not perfectly harmonise with 
his friend Gbtbe, .The latter erased too many passages, not 
only in his recent, 9ut also in hi|; earlier dramatic productions* 
There was even a time, when this practice was carried to such a 
length, that Schiller hesitated •whether he should bring forward 
some of his later pieces at all ; and hence they appeared on other 
stages, before they were represented on that of Weimar. These 
critical castrations must not, however, be placed entirely to 
Gbthe’s account, as he was not at liberty to exercise his own 
discretion, but was obliged tp confonn to the taste and the sug- 
gestions of a higher authority. 

There was seldom a post, that did not biing Schiller letters 
from booksellers in all parts of Germany, containing very advan- 
tageous offers for any work, that he might have in hand. One 
eminent bookseller, Having heard that he was engaged upon his 

Wallenstein,” travelled to Weimar, and proposed to give him 
twelve carolitm (guineas) per printed sheet, for the work. 
Schiljer was previously in negotiation with Cotta of Tubingen, 
for .this piece; but, had that not been the case, he was much 
too steady in his attachments, to desert his old and respectable 
publisher for the sake of a higher price. Cotta,” said he, 

deals honourably with me, and I with him and he did not 
even give the applicant any hope of proving more successful on 
a future occasion. Schiller received for most of his works 
sijCt eight, and occasionally ten Carolines, per sheet. The first 
edition of ''Wallenstein” consisted of three thousand copies^ 
and the whole was sold, before the expiration of the fair, atwhicb 
it was published. 

It. was not the hours of day that Schiller devoted to his prin- 
cipal performances : they were planned and composed amta 
saence of night. As soon as it was dark, and the streets became 
quiet, Schiller, reversing the order of nature, sat down to hm 
litai^ry ’labours. Near him usually stood a p^ of stroiw coffee, 
or wine-rcbocolate, but more compionly a bottle of old Kh^isb,« 
or Champagne, w^hich he found requisita to keep up hia sjpiiifi^ 
and to raise his mind above the influence of coiporeal inflrmties. 
The neighbours frequently heard him, at all rimes of the tright^ 
declaiimng aloud ; and whoever had the curiosity to observe him^. 
which it was easy to do from the opposite houses,: mi account of 
the narrowness of the street in which he resided, might see him, 
absorbed by his ^subleot, hastily pace the Mom, while lecit^g 
some energetic passi^# He would then throw himself agahi^ 
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into hi» chair, ibmatiities i^pply lip6 n^ore AmuiehtlY to' th« 
gablet placed beside bhn* rest nis head upon hie left hana, write, 
again nse and declaim, and once seat himself and read. 
In winter, he seldom quitted his writing-table till four, or perhaps 
five o'clock in the morning, and hi iummer before three. He 
then retired to bed, out of which he was rarely found before nine 
or ten. The forenoon, he commonly passed ^ith his family; in 
the afternoon he hastily read over what he nad written the pre- 
ceding night, and prepared himself, as it were, for the labours of 
the ensuing. The rest of the da^ and the evening were devoted 
either to his extensive correspondence, or to indifferent matters, 
reading, the theatre, the society of his friends, the visits of nu- 
merous strangers, or the circle of his amiable family. The Pic- 
colomini,” Wallenstein^s Death,” Mary Stuart,” and the 
“ Maid of Orleans,” are the principal of Schiller’s performances, 
that are known to be the fruit of his nocturnal vigils. 

Thisimode of life would have been sufficient to undermine a 
stronger constitution than Schiller’s. He had long appre- 
hended, himself, that his lungs were affected, and, in the early 
part of 1805, he suffered more severely than ever from .violent 
spasms. His strength was so much reduced, that it was impos- 
sible for him to support a long illness, when, on the 7th and 8th 
of May, he was seized with a spitting of blood, which the 
eminent physicians, who attended him, regarded as a very unfa- 
vourable synipton. In this situation, he was deeply afflicted by 
the tears of his children ; Take the dear creatures into an- 
other room,” said he, faintly. His wife stood mournfully by his 
bed, with her hand clasped in his : ** Take comfort,” said he, so- 
lemnly : continual change and separation are our lot upon 
earth.” On the 9th, he was frequently delirious. “ Who fired 
the guns ? — Can you see who commands the left wing ? — The 
chain-shot mows down whole ranks ! — What a magnificent ap- 
pearance the regiment makes ! white and blue. — Are they in the 
camp?— Droll enough!” Such were die expressions, that he 
used during these paroxysms, as far as they could be understood. 
In the afternoon, he became more tranquil, and before six o’clock 
he expired, with a countenance as serene, as if he were com- 
positig himself to profound slumber ; leaving his exemplary wife, 
and four infant children, to lament, with the whole German 
nation, over his premature grave. 

Schilfor died at the age of 45 years. On opening his body, 
aii extraordinary disorganization was found to nave taken place. 
The viscera of the right side were incapable of performing their 
flincti^, sD^that fee had respired with the left lobe of the 
luz^ only, and the latter was already considerably enlai^ed. 

SeiuHerdtd not die rich. He was neither parsimonious nor, 
j^osiic dltoigigh to amass wealth. Every German reader knows 
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his beautiful piece, entitled, Die Theilung der Brdc,*' (The 
Partition of the Earth,) in which Jupiter says to the complaining 
poet. Hie world is given therefore 

If, in my heaven, Jhou t^rilt live with irte, 

Whenever thou combat, it shall be open to thee. 

Though an excellent husband and father, and irrepoachabld 
in the mana|gment’‘#f his concerns, yet the state of his health, 
and the mo« of life induced by if, occasioned a considerable in- 
crease in his expenditure- In his own person, he observed the 
utmost simplicity, and was a decided enemy to every kind of os- 
tentation. It was not till four years anterior to his death, that he 
had a house to himself at Weimar ; and it cost him a considerable 
sum to purchase, and fit it up with elegance. It was but for*a few 
years also, that he had enjoyed an augmentation of his pension 
from the Duke ; in return for which, however, he renderea essen- 
tial service to the theatre, accepting nothing for such of his 
pieces as were first performed at Weimar, and conducting him- 
self, upon the whole, in the most disinterested manner. 

There are, of course, various collections of Schiller^s works. 
The legitimate edition of his dramatic pieces forms five octavo 
volumes, and that of his poems two. His historical works 
occupy four volumes ; his minor prose works the same number; 
and nis romance of “ Tlie Ghost-Seer,’' one. Tlie periodical 
works, which he solelv conducted, and in which many of hi^ 
poetical pieces, as well as fragments of his larger works, origi- 
nally appeared, were — ** Thalia," 4 vols. 1785-1791. ''New 
Thalia," 4 vols. 1 792-3. " Ladies Historical Calendar," annually, 
1791-1793. " Die Horen,” monthly, 1796-1797 : and " The 
Almanac of the Muses,” annually, 1796-1801. 


SONNET, — MARIUS IN CARTHAGE. 

Amid an empire’s ruins, there sate one 
Upon whose arm an empire’s fate bad hung, 

With whose loud name the peopled earth had rung 
From side to side in triumph ; and upon 
Whose laureVd forehead, by his v^ourwon, 

The leafy crown had fiourish’d — ^he had flung 
His sword far from him, and he mused among 
Those relics, like himsdf) of glory fiown. 

He marverd much at earthly vanities: 

Ai^ gaaed upon that lofty city’s pride, 

.Qow’d to the dust, and tranced — turn'd his 
Upon the useless iveapon cast aside. 

And, with rough band checking the tear-drops^ flow« 
He felt Ae bitter sympathy of woe. 
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With reference to the duties, whLql^ we have taken upon our- 
selves in this journal; we confess^ that we are not philosophers 
enough to discuss the advantagev^erived by ladies from the 
study of chemistiy, mineralogy, l^housand otlier branches 
of natural philosophy, both general and experimental. We will 
farther admit, that we cannot fgresee the imiJtovem^ts, however 
. incalculable, which are likely to be tnade, by the ladms, in mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, and above all in political economy, which 
is now the fashionable study. As to the ancient languages, we 
shall briefly remark, that the Greek and Latin are eminently cal- 
culated to give a manly energy to the understandings of ladies, 
and to dispel the romantic illusions of too sentimental love ; and 
that the study of Hebrew is the best expedient, to which a young 
female can resort, as a diversion from dangerous passions, and to 
convince herself, that every thing is vanity and vexation of 
spirit." 

We shall take the liberty, however, to express our sentiments 
respecting the study of the Italian language ; especially, sii\ce it is 
now indispensably neceUSary for oil young ladies, who ought to 
vie in accomplishments, with their equals and their superiors, in 
rank andfortuhe ; and since it is moreover considered, that there 
can be no music without that language. As far as our observa- 
^ons extend, however, a peison may think himself fortunate, if, 
m an Italian arietta, after incessant repetitions of the same words 
for a quarter of an hour,^he can distinguish Idolo mio felicitd, 
reiterated with so many variations, as to exhaust the breath of 
the young lady, who sings, and tlic patience of the company, in- 
vited to hear her. They , accordingly , applaud with looks expres- 
sive of mingled ennui and admiration. The vicious pronunciation 
of the singer, the hodge-podge of the Italian words, and the 
complicated notes of the composer, and the f^or^hegst taught by 
the masters, produce, indeed, altogether an unintelligible jum- 
ble : but what people most admire in this world is precisely what 
they least understand. While wc conf^s, that we can listen with 
delight to AiUd J^obin Gra^, or Tassers stanzas, set to music by 
Zingarelli, we are still far from wishing to quarrel with the par- 
tisans of German instrumental music, and of the gorgheggi of the 
Italian opera* 

ln;truth, the practice of young ladies, in making a display of 
their voices and talents in company, is not less dangerous than 
the Spanish flishiao, which, font or five years since, led them into 
the exposure pf all their personal eharms* They were wrong, in 
the fifst plfice, because English women have not such haadoome 
feet as Sp^ish women ; in the second, because the sbqirt aprons ^ 
0$ tl|e dignitaries of the church of England, are not# os some 
seriously alleged, on example sufficient to justify the short 
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{>etticoats of fair ladies : and because the efiect produced 

IS the very reverse of that, which is intended — 

Her face was veil'd, -to my fancied sight, 

Love, sweetness, 'g&<£iess in her person shined. — Milton^ 

Nor is the ostentatious eSapfav of the endowments of the mind 
less indecorous, than that of personal beauties : for talents, learn- 
ing and sciemee, whether real or fictitious, cause the world to 
talk too mucm of a woman. Depend upon it, that she, who is 
least talked of, is either the most virtuous or the most prudent, 
and certainly the most happy of her sex. It seems as if society 
Was now striving to withdraw more and more the veil, which Na- 
ture has thrown over the fair sex. The flower expands with a 
superior brilliancy in the sun ; but the sun more speedily dries up 
the dew, w^hich, while covering the flower, heightens its beauty 
and its fragrance. 

The teachers of die English language in Italy, who are, in 
general, discarded servants, give their pupils Richardson's novels 
to read, by way of exercise. An Italian lady sets the English a 
laughing, when she answers — Yes, Miss — No, Miss — just in the 
same manner as the English ladies make those of Italy laugh, by 
addressing to them the vulgar compliment of Vostra Signoria, 
Indeed, the English females, who attempt to speak Italian, are 
much more unfortunate than their Italian sisters, who murder the 
King's English ; for, to say nothing of the Germans, the French, 
and die flussiam, who pretend to give instruction in Italian, 
those, who come from Italy to pursue this profession in London, 
are, with very few exceptions, people of no education. In Italy 
a person of the lowest class has not sufficient opportunities for 
reading to keep on a level with die style of the day ; an Italian 
maid-servant, tnerefore, expresses herself just in the same manner 
as her grandfather and grandmother did before her : t andato in 
villa, e fornerd presto in cittd: whereas an English girl, of the 
same class, will tell you in phrases of the newest polish : — He 
is gone to enjoy the beauty of the country, and will soon return to 
the metropolis:" 

Lastly, the common people I beseech — 

Deaf people ! if you diink my veracs clever, 

Preserve ^viih care your noble parts of 8i>eech, 

And take it as a maxim to endeavour 
To talk as your good mothers used to teach, 

^nd then ihese lines of mine may last fhr ever, 

And don’t confound the language of the nation . 

'With long-tail’d words in osii}/ and aiim* 

There nre Italian masters in England, who are not satisfied 
with merely making greM h&voc with the language, but they do 
the same with the authors out of which they give instnictii 
without themselves understanding llicm. 
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The pains* which Ariosto bestowed upon tiie improvemetit of 
the style of his poem* ceased only with his life ; and his incessant 
labour in preparing lAe edition of 1532, induced a disorder v^hieh 
can led him to the grave. He hcy| found correctors of aiiotlier 
class in England. They correct, ^^pfiliey term it, castigate him, to 
make him decent, and fit to be sc^ilkhe drawing-rooms. The Je- 
suits affected to purify the sensual propensities of human nature, 
and, at the same time, they endeavoured t(f stimu||,te or awaken 
them by indirect means, in order to strengthen their power over the 
passions and conscience of their pupils. Thus, they e^qninged all 
licentious passages from the text of the ancient classics, and at 
the same time printed all those passages *eri masse/ at the end of 
each volume, taking especial care to direct the reader where to 
look for the wicked things by the asterisks, which indicate the 
omissions. (See the editions ad*mum Deiphini.) The London 
castigaton have printed two editions of Ariosto at the same time, 
and of die same size ; one Ariosto is untouched, and the other 
Ariosto is castrated. We will not accuse these editors of acting 
Jesuitically, as they intend one Ariosto for mamma, the other 
for the daughter. I3ut if their intentions are less mischievous, 
the effect produced is equally pernicious. If the pupils do not 
pay attention to the matter, which they read, the book is useless 
to them ; and if they reflect, the mutilated passages become the 
more dangerous. In spite of their own efforts, their imagination 
runs riot in picturing what is wanting ; and we may apply again 
the well-known observation of Tacitus, sed ptafulgehant eo quod 
7ion visehanlur. Whenever we convey a premature idea of vice 
to young people, we force them into a knowledge of the senti- 
ment of shame, at the same time that we provoke their curiosity ; 
and, by striving to render them virtuous, wc only drive them out 
of the asylum of innocence. The wisest plan, therefore, is, neither 
to forbid, nor to encourage them in the perusal of any dangerous 
book, or rather not to allow them to become acquainted with the 
existence of such productions. — Michel-Angelo would not pre- 
sume to restore the finger of an ancient statue. The casti^aiors, 
on the contrary, mutilated Ariosto in order to abuse their siip- 

f iosed right of restoration — and since” they usually inteilard a 
ittle hypocrisy, we will quote the adventure of the hermit who 
meets Angelica in the forest : 

Covnincia TErcinita k confortarla 
Cod alquatitc ragion belle, e divotc ; 

E pon’ faudaci man, mentre ch’ c’ parla, 

Or per lo seno, or per Tumide gotc : 

Poi piii Bicuro va per abbracciarla, 

Ed ella sdegnosetta lo percuotic ; 

Con uAa man nel petto c lo rispingc, 

E d^onesio rossor tutta si tinge. 

VOL. I. NO, It. ^9 
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Mr# Hoole, who professes “that every passage, which might 
offend dglicacy, is softened in his translation, so as to give no 
just cause of complaint,^* has not thought it necessaiy to alter 
these lines, which he transhgu^aost literally. 

In pious straini^B&Phypocritic air, 

Ho now began to sf!l)tho tlie wc(?ping fair ; 

While, as he spoke, his roving fingers press'd 
Hgr alabaster neck and heaving breast ; 

'J'ill bolder grown, he clasp'd her in his arms: 

But her resentment kindling all lier cliarnis, 

Back witli Ikt band the feeble wretch she threw, 

^ AVhile every feature glow’d with rosy hue. . ^ 

This has been altered, by tlie poetic feeling and delicacy *of the 
London castigator, in the following manner ; 

Comincia V Eremita h confortarla 
Con ahiuante ragion belle e divoto, 

“ E le lagrime intanto ch’ egli parl/i 
liC bagnano, or il seno, ed or Je goto. 

II sonno \cnne al^n ad acquetarhi ; 

Ma nnova ultra seiagura la percuote. 

Non eomlr.eia fortuna inai per poco, 

Quaiuio im mortal si piglia a scherno e gioco.” 

The last throe lines, which have banished the delightful verse — 

Yj d’onesto rossor tutta si tinge, 

UTe displaced from another stanza, in which Ariosto applies these 
to the old hermit. The castigator found they would do as well 
for Anvrelica ; but he wanted a rhyme, and by inserting ^ per- 
cuote,' he has spoiled the original, which stood thus — 

“Ma nuova altra seiagura anco rAssAi.TA.” 

The cq^prections of the other three lines are all due to the casti- 
gator, or more probably to some preceding casfigators. Be that 
as it may, the phrase ‘Mentre ch’ e’ pakla/ is pure and 
elegant; it may be found in Dante ; whilst the expression 'In- 
tanto ch’ i:c;li PAULA,’ introduced in its stead, is fully worthy 
of the <^stigator, who, as we conjecture, borrowed it from the 
vulgar grammar of Veneroni, or from some other publications of 
the same class, wliich, for more than a century, the teachers of 
the Italian languages have disgoi'ged upon Germany and France, 
and which they are now disgorging upon England. 

People io England labour hard to acquire a competent 
knowledge ^ Italian literature. Their first step’^ofild be to 
unlearn all that they have learned, witfi so, much trouble, from 
their teache^. ITet thesfe men are necessary evils, and we hope 
that they are not all of the same class as the castigators. Be- 
sides, they can be rendered useful in spite of themselves, if we 
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deprive them of the power of playing off like quacks and impos- 
tors. We pledge our promise to suggest, in some of ourwaucceed- 
ing numbers, a plan, which will enable any scholar to ascertain 
whether his Italian master is profession ; for we 

must now hasten to make our^M Ml riwS on the advantages jtnd 
inconveniences, attached to the Iit^ry pursuits of ladies. 

Such as from rank, fortune, or fashion, are doomed to the 
obligation of making either the p eat or flttle totir^ will act pru- 
dently to provide tliemselves with a small stock of endiusiasm 
for the literature and arts of othtfr countries. This will neutralize 
the contempt, which Englishw omen, from possessing a superior 
education and more correct maimers, are apt to affect for foreign 
customs. If aftectation w^ere to render women hateful, it would 
be no great matter : the misfortune is, that it makes them ridi- 
culous. 

As to the ladies, who do not travel, to iliem the study of foreign 
languages and literature is not unserviceable. They study them 
in general from the liistorians, the j^oets, and the novelists. His- 
tory teaches the most useful of sciences, which consists in the 
knowledge of mankind, of facts, and of dates. Poetry assists 
tlie imaginvition, in colouring the dull realities of life with ideal 
lieaulies ; which man loves to <fo. ])ut which woman cannot live 
without doing. Few^ of them can enter into the feelings of 
statesmen, warriors, and iiiercliauts, and calculate what advan- 
tages are to he derived from the revolution of a neighbouring 
state, or from a war by sea or land, or from ))ankruptcies, or 
from dearth, which lowers the public funds, raises the price of 
necessaries, and places, at the mercy of the speculator, both the 
purse and the stomach of his fellow-citizen. Novels, on the 
other hand, teach the Art of loving, whicli many young ladies 
have need to learn, and improve them in the still more necessary 
Art of exciting love, for which Nature has given them allflmre or 
less genius, and an irresistible vocation. Ilut though we are far 
from recommending the Ars amandi, which Ovid taught Corinna 
of old, in verses much resembling prose ; neither do we ad- 
mire the lessons in love, which the modern Corinna has given 
in a prose that aspires to- the character of poetry, and with too 
much matter of speculation, to her fair contemporaries. It is 
true, that 

Tis a like sense, ’twill serve the turn as well. — Cowky. 

But Shakspeare assures us„that " Love talks with .better know- 
ledge, and knowledge with dearer love.*' When too much art 
is discoverable, it serves only to put people oi\,their guard : and 
if a stupid woman deserves -pity, Rfbomk one never escapes con- 
tempt. For folly consists precisely, not in paucity of know- 
ledge, or poverty of understandiiig, but in making a bad use of^ 
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both. The most miserable of creatures are those who do not 
avail themselves of their means for attaining the end, for which 
Nature has destined them. Now what other destination can a 
woman have, than that of becoming a wife and mother ? When 
talents and accomplishments^ are well employed, they procure 
husbands for young ladies, find furnish them with all that is 
requisite for bringing up a family. In fact, Voung ladies, by 
studying the ipodern^anguages, qualify jfhemselves lor instruct- 
ing their children, and especially their daughters, which will 
afford them the pleasure of performing the noblest and tenderest 
of duties, and likewise that of saving the money, which is too 
frequently thrown away on worthless masters. They will, 
moreover, be relieved from the necessity of sending to the Con- 
tinent for governesses, who cannot leave behind them the habits 
of their respective countries, or •conceal them, without assuming- 
in Kiigland a thicker veil of prudery and hypocrisy. 

Previously to marriage, during maniage, and even in old age, 
the accomplishments of females oughtlo tend to one single 
object — that of love: and the same instinct of loving, which 
makes young girls coquettes, warms ever^the selfish souls of 
grandmothers, with tender, domestic affections^ 

But now-a-days. 

Vien la fanciulla fra la dotta schiera, 

Cosi crucciosa in vista, e cosi ficra, 

Che avi ia potato ad Amor far paura. 

Blrni, Orlando Innamorato* 

There was a girl,*among the learned squad, 

So proud her port, lu'r hrow so stiff and steel’d, 

Her looks had friglited Cupid from the field. 

With a view to gratify young ladies of this class, we shall 
conclude with a string of learned quotations. — In the select, 
exulted, and solemn assemblies of fashionable life, there is an 
attraction to learned women, which surrounds every distinguished 
individual of the stronger sex ; and he comes to participate the 
divine power of women, by being an object of tilieir mutual 
adinimtion. 

Illo DeOini vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 
Pi'nuixtos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis,— V irgil. 

and at the balls at Almack's, and the Argyll Rooms, 

Ubi suevit dla Divae volitare vaga cobors,-— C atullus. 
and where almost always 

Puiiertate ferox juvenis, viridique juventa, 

Labitur oblitus studiorum, 

festam primus celebrare choream^ 

primus captare ausurrUm 

Virgineum, lepidique argutum murmur amoris, 

"• Museim Ciit^ IV, 
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wliich« in plain English, means that young gentlemen leave the 
universities in order to flirt with young ladies. But young ladies — 
Gratia cum Nymphis geminisqne sororibus audet,-— Horack. 
venture to launch out chiefly into literary discussions, and many 
a Grace, and many a Nymph ief transformed into a Sibyl ; % 

Bacchatur demens aliens per antrum 
Colla fercns, vittasquc Dei, Pboebenque scrta, 

Erectis discufta coitiis. Lucan. 

We are, nevertheless, assured that one of the ancient Sibyls ex- 
claimed : 

Ar ai tyu Sov\ij*Ti ytvi^aofiai if^ari ; 

Mvpia fxlv fiot (jtvWuf ydfiOQ S* ovStU epeXffOff. 

Oracula Sibyllina. 

Ah, wretclied virgin! what shall be my fate? 

With books in plenty — but without a mate. 

When the cold win^gTof Time, in his sile^it and invisible passage, 
begin to weave wrinkks at the &ternal angles of the eyes of 
young ladies, and tq, freeze the freshness of their lips, then it is 
that they are desllrous of shewing that they have profit^^d, by the 
lapse of j^ars, to adorn tlieir minds. Then it is that they obsti- 
nately dispute, like Amazons, the literary victory with some old 
pedant, who at length loses all jiaticnce, and, nuiouncing a gal- 
lantry, which is of no service to him, grapples w ith his enemy, or 
attacks her at a distance with a volley of epigrams, and never 
forgives her, till she lies prostrate at his feet. And then ? 

Thy graceful form instilling soft desire, 

Thy curling tresses and thy silver lyre. 

Beauty and youth — in vain to these you trust. 

When youth and beauty shall be laid in dust. Iliad. 

After these lines of the first poet that ever lived, by the most 
elegant of his interpreters, we dare npt prolong our quotations, 
or say, wh|t we should have done, concerning a poem, On 
Blue Stocking Ladies," which has just reached us in manu- 
script. The writer may be a man of merit, but his work und its 
object are very mean. What end does it answer to satirize 
without flattenng at the same time, and to retail hon-mots in 
bitter verses] or to point, almost with the finger, at the per- 
son, whom one^s shafu are aimed at ? Such a proceeding serves 
onfy to furnish food for the malignity and gossip of the beautiful 
and the young, without correcting the pedantry of the plain 
and the old. A single passage appears tolerable, and had not 
the author spun it out into tnirty-rpur couplets, it would have 
been tolerably"' amusing. We will, therefore, translate it con- 
cisely into plain prose: — ^ 
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Some ladies at • • • • took it into their heads to mouiit 
the horse Pegasus ; but he is a wild animal, which absolutely re- 
quires to be reined in by a masculine hand. When, therefore, 
the impatient steed perceived the weakness and inexperience of 
his female riders, away he scampered, the devil knows whither, 
but apparently into the thickest clouds, and such as were most 
impregnated with smoke. At last he shook them from his back, 
and down the poor creatures drop^^ed in the middle of a ball or 
assembly-room, with their dresses in the^^iitmost disorder, and of 
a dirty blue colour, very diderent from that lovely tint, which the 
French denominate bleu du cklT 


EPITAPH. 

GEOUGE CIIAUl.KS (A^lNc., 

Eldest Son of 

The Eight Honourable G(‘orge Canning, I 

And Joan Scott, his Wife. V 

Born April 25th, 1801. 

Died March Slst, 1820. 

Though short thy span, God’s unimpeaclfd decrees, 
Whicli made that sliortcn’d span one long disease, 

Yet, merciful in chastening, gave thee scope 
For mild, redeeming \^irtues, Faith and Hope ; 

Meek Resignation ; pious Charity : 

And, since this world was not die world for thee. 

Far from thy path removed, with partial care, 

Strife, Glory, Gain, and Pleasure’s flowery snare, 
Bade Earth’s temptations pass thee harmless by, 

And fix’d on Heaven thine unreverted eye ! ^ 

Oil ! mark’d from birth, and nurtur’d for the sSk's ! 
In yoiitli, with more than learning’s wisdom, wise! 

As sainted martyrs, patient to endure ! 

Simple, as unwean’d infancy, and pure ! 

Pure from all stain (save that oMiuman clay. 

Which Christ’s atoning blood hath wash’d away!) 

By mortal sufferings now no more oppress'd, 

Mqunt, sinless Spirit, to thy destined rest! 

While reversed our Nature’s kindlier doom. 

Pour forth a FatlieFs sorrows on thy tomb. ^ 
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w E n D E 1> I. V r . 

- A FRAGMENT, 

It was a lovely sip^ht to witness, when, 

Returning from Jiis toil or mountain sport, 

} Illarion reach’d his homo. Ry the rmde door 
Grow sycamore 8tid liifies, whose bouglis hung down 
Ijike woman’s tresses, an<J around whose trunks 
"riie honeysuckle w’ound its fragrant arms ; 

And laurel always green, and myrtles, w^hich 
JShoo^ their white buds beneath the summer moon. 
Were there; and theie, expecting his return 
The gentle Auria, who each happy day 
Gather’d her fairest fruits to wxlconne him. 

Soft w^as the evening’s greeting ; — one long kiss 
Received and g^en told a w’orld of love, 

And many a cfijlntfon ask’d how absence pass’d 

Was answer’d tuft^erly, and lovely fears 

At times w^ouldj^l the eyes, and ea^e the heart. — 

— 0ne chfld^ike Auria fair, and with such looks 
As Ilebe iniglit, in early infancy. 

Have cast on Juno, when that skiey quecai 
First shew’d her unto Jove smiling, w’a.> !)oin ; 

A geiitlc link of love, yet firmer far 

’fhan bonds, (tho* useful these,) or forced vows 

Was that fair child, who from each parent’s heait 

Drew' joy, and by communicable signs 

(More beautiful than words) and mnrmuv’d soundii, 

Nature’s imperfect utterance, told its own, 

And Ctarricd to the others’ hearts delight. 

Gentle and wedded Love, how’ fair art thou, — 

How rich, how very rich, yet freed of blame, 

How cairn and how secure ! — the perfect liourit 
PaaOL onwards to futurity wdth tb^e, 

WiWout a high or backward look of sorrow . 

Pleasantly on tliey pass, never delay’d 
By doubt, or vain remorse, or desperate fear. 

But, in thy train, Beauty and blooming Joy 

Pass hand in hand, a®d young-eyed Hope, whose gl.ince 

i Not dimmed, yet softeni'd by a touch of carf , > 

IBooks forward still ; and serious Happiness 
Lies on thy heart, a safe and shelter’d guest. 
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YUE PBOOF-SHEET- 

“In the reproof of chance 

Lies the true proof of men.” — S hakspeare. 

I WAS awakened the other morning, at ten o’clock, from the 
charms of a soothing morning dreain,^ succeeding a feverish 

night, by ray servanUat my door, " Sir, if ygu please, Mr. 

has sent, for the third lime, for thfe prodf-sheet of that Essay on 

the Influence of Kant’s Pliilosojiliy, for the New Monthly.” 

The printer’s de\il, and Kant’s Philosophy, at such a moment! 
The shade of Dido was not more unwelcome to -iEncas, or the 
apparition of Hanquo to Macbeth. '' Tell him, it.^hall be ready 
in two hours.” — “ But, Sir, he says, the press is waiting; and the 
compositors and overseer swore.they would horsewhip him if he 
came back without it.*’ — " He must be horsewhipped then, and 
I ’ll remunerate him, when t}ie next number is out.” A respite of 
a few hours was thus obtained. I laickimlg^ down, re-adjusted 
my pillow, drew over me the. comfort§Aj|j®/ve/, which, notw ith- 
standing Coleridge’s abuse, I always;;pHn|undeF«.since I passed 
the winter at Weimar, and again ad^ftlpec^ mysdf to sleep,” 
or dreaming. But the charm was dissolved, the fairy tissue was 
destroyed, and could pot be re-woven. Nothing reniained but to 
slip on my dressing-gown, and arm myself for the encounter 
with the dreadful sheet, by a strong cup of Mocha coffee, and a 
French roll. The morniiig-paper, fresh with the dew\s of the 
printin<j-press, was on my table; a blooming p]dinburgh, in blue 
and ydlow costume, wooed tne with irresistible virgin charms. 
The very idea, at this moment, of the proof-sheet, of the horrible 
corrections, the revisionsf the expungings, the interlineations, 
which it would entail on me, gave me an indescribahleymsowwc- 
y7/e/?^,acold ague fit. Even the known accuracy of Messrs Dentley’s 
compositors could not re-assure me. In the mean time, w^hile I 
poured out my coffee, my sage of u servant, with that sort of 
Mentor-like prudence and consideration, which an^ld servant, 
who knows a young master’s ways, acquires, of his own accord, 
looked out for the dreaded object, on which he deemed it fitting 
that his master should be employed, “ You need not poke your 
nose ji,nto all the table-drawers. Pshaw ! there it is, tied up with 
red tape.'’ — No, Sir, if you pleasejihat ’s the of th^t there 

poetry book, that Lady B asked you to write a review on, 

before it was publi^ed,” — Blockhead 1 what is that bundlfe in 
the winddfVv V — “ Oh, that ’s the article prophesying Jthat Boni/^ 
part would reign half as#long as Louis XlV., w^ch was to be 

printed in thie when you Iuiow,^ir, the Duke 

<lrubbed him at Waterloo^ ft boukversement of sundry 

bundles of embryo MS. and balf-finished dedehes^ and various 
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piles of Quarterlies and Blackwoods, the hateful little neat packet 
of the printing-office was dragged to light, from the bottom of 
a chaotic mountain of uncut blue-covered tomes, just fresh from 
the Leipsic fair. The silver ink-stand and the long the 
paper-case and blotting-paper, speedily succeeded the Dresden 
coffee-cups, and breakfast service of claw china. It was now 
too late to recede. I w'as fairly taken for two hours' brain- 
racking correction, und final polishing of aif illegible, perhaps in 
some instances unintelligible, MS. " Diniond, if any one 
calls, I am engaged," was pronounced with that firpi voice of 
fixed resolution, with which a man endeavours to brave a^disas- 
ter, from which he* cannot withdraw. 1 fell to work vigorously, 
determined not to admit a thought of all the gaiety of the night 
before. Blue eyes, black eyes, swimming forms, and the voluj)- 
tuous sounds of Payne’s quadrilles, in vain assailed me with soli- 
citous recollections : I was firm and invulnerabte. ** 'Tis plea- 
sant, sure, to see oneself in print," |hought I, with Lord Byron, 
as I surveyed ample p^'ge : doubly pleasant to see 

oneself clad in that bculKgaTit, fashionable type, which adorns 
the heroes of Mr. and Mr. Murray's windows ; that 

dress which makes^ainPirn author the very l ose of courtesy, 
and the pink of fashion,” which is to the old barbarous smutty 
costume of Caxton or Tottill, what a young nobleijan by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence is, compared to a Burgomaster by Albert 
Durer, — or a radical pantalooned beau at Alinack’s, compared to 
the black portentous figures of Roland of Triermain, or Goetz of 
Berlechingen. The printer it is who consummates the author's 
conceptions. The mechanic puts the finishing stroke to the 
finest dreams of imagination. He give|^io “ airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name.” Without the Compositor and tne prin- 
ter's devil, what a poor dreaming, fruitless, futile thing, is a wit. 
He is a soul without a body — a soldier, with lots ol* courage,”, 
and no sword — a lawyer, with brass and black letter, but no 
briefs — a parson, brim-full of divinity, without a pulpitMa states- 
man, well rq|j^ in Machiavel and Loclce, without a voice in 
Downing-street. An author in MS. is a half-fledged sloven, un- 
seemly to look upon; but, when turned out from the various 
hands, who conspire to dress and powder him for the public, 
w^hat an Adonis he walks f^th ! what a typographical dandy ! 
When the happy wight has gone through the beautifying hands 
of compositor, devil, printer, sewer, and boarder — those Hoby's; 
Stubbs, Allens, and Bicknalhs of literature — then and then only 
does he become fit to lounge grac5efuUy on the commode in the 
boudoirs of Grosvenorrsquare, and to meet the embrace of fair 
hands, who patlSind admire his spruce ||^ue or green coat, and 
to delight brwant jyes all the concentrated blaze of wit 
well-dressed, afl^d imtre and sentiment in the costume of Bond- 
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street. Pope was a driveller, when he said that criticisiu was 
the Muse's handmaid. The lines should be 

“ The printer then the Muse’s handmaid proved, 

To dress her charms, and make her more beloved.” 

' The critic is the malicious and indelicate wretch, who delights 
to unstrip the dandy! He has no respect for hot-pressed paper, 
or Mr. Davison’s rncrd interesting of types. He delights to dis- 
pel the illusion of costume, and shew the poor author in naked 
deformity. He ill-naturedly cktects all the glass eyes, ivory 
teeth, *and elegant cork calves, of the literary Lotharios. The 
delight of seeing my mind reflected in the flattering mirror of a 
neat proof-sheet, accompanied me through the first page or two, 
w'hich were tolerably flowing and correct ; when, about the fourth, 

I began to find all the anticipated liorrors thicken round me 
That my friend^iant should be invariably printed Cant was not 
extraonlinary, and that his Critical Categories should be meta- 
morphosed into his Christian CV//(r///Kte,|^ith a humble query of 
the compositor, did not surpfise me, I recollected that the 
Christian Observer and (he ChurchmaTO Magazine issued from 
the same press ; but presently I found sucE dreadful jostling and 
jangling between the ohjertwe and the subjeclivc, the (juantUative 
and the qualitative^ the consequence so often produced the cause, 
and the end the means, that 1 began to tliink chaos was come 
again ; and all the lucidus urdo, with which I fdlly hoped to have 
made the Categories very interesting light reading for young 
ladies, had totally (waporated in the press. ‘‘ What ails the 
V>lockheads to-day ? the MS; never could be thus confused,” 1 
rang tlie bell, and Dimon^l was called in to assist in collating it ; 
ami he began to read in an audible voice. Alas ! 1 found that 
the compositors had not deviated from ^ their wonted accu- 
racy. Metaphysicians have no business at masquerades,” I 
thought silently to myself. After an hour’s toilsome priming 
and interlining, and assisted by Dimond s lungs, and with many 
a stet, dc/c, rider, and reference, I succeeded i^xeducing the 
metaphysical chaos to something like ** pure reason f ex fumo 
dare lucem. Having thus squared all accounts with Prisciaii, and 
succeeded in making metaphysics intelligible in one part of my 
MS., anotlier part, which abounded in1>old and original opinions, f 
personal anecdotes, pungent satirtk and brilliant persiflage, gave 
me many a pause, many a reflective vivos et roderet nnguesf on 
widely oifl’erent grounds. What a serious and w^eighty pibce of 
business is this going to press !” What an irrevocable, irreme- 
diable step ! Wliat a passing the Rubicon,! The " damned spot” 
of ink wdllnot out— tb«^| is no locmpenitmtioif as lawyers say. 
What a gulf between an mthor the snug 
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proprietor of his own ideas, mA the aman who is “ rubrick on the 
walls,” from haviugf put them forth, with malice prepense, to amuse 
or instruct the public. Glariug publicity ! heavy responsibility I 
thought I to myself, as I sat in judgment, with the despotic pen 
in hand, over every separate sentence. “To print, or not to 
print, that is the question.” A man correcting a proof-sheet is 
on the edge of a precipice — the gulf of publicity yawns below 
him, and lures him, as the pellqcid flood doeS Goethe’s fishennan, 
to plunge headlong into the tide. Fame, hope, curiosity, beckon 
him forward. The publisher tertipls, the printer’s devil jirges. 
What consequences often hang upon the proof-sheet ! * How 
much of good and of evil depends on this last award of the author ! 
If Rousseau had thrown the proof-sheets of the “ Contrnt Social” 
into the fire, instead of returninir them by the printer’s devil to 
the press, the French revolution might never have unhinged 
Europe. If Wilkes had cancelled the proof of alfevv numbers of 
the “ North Briton,” the Treedom of our persons and papers 
might not, to this day,Ailt?Pfc been secured by the declared ille- 
gality of general w’arrai|||||. If Lord Byron hud nipped in the 
bud the proof of his of a Minor,” we should never have 

been delighted with me best of modern satires. But without 
liaving the vanity to see the possible germ ^f revolutions, or the 
fire-brand of political controversy, in my humble pages, how 
many other doubtg, apprehensions, and misgivings disiracted me 
as I weighed every sentence and line, with the sci upulous timidity 
of authorship. One sentence would, junhaps, rouse the fury of 
the Attorney-Gen eral ; another migt>t “ poison the liking” of a 
whole coterie of subscribers ; a smart oliservalion, which I had 
chuckled at, as a niriom felicitas, miglitturn the stomach of the 
saints ; a hint at Buonaparte’s glory, would infallibly ruin us 
with the clerical wits of Rivington’s, and exclude us from half a 
score tory book-clubs ; some praise oflVoltaire would damn us at 
Weimar ; and a good word to Kant and Fichte, would annihilate 
us at the Institute. However, I remembered the old inan and his 
ass and his sons. An author said, I boldly must brave evil re- 
port and good report. Provided there is no sentence that can 

“ Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear,” 

“ Tout le reste m'est tgal;'* it must e'en go to press “ with all its 
imperfections on its head,” and maugre all ])Ossible cliances of 
broken heads, latitats, damages, attorney’s bills, and anonymous 
letters. I thus administered a narcotic to my scruples. I let the 
sense of my sentences stand, coute qui xoute, and c(»nfincd myself 
to polishing up the dress the styl^ Jn this I soon deter- 
mined to be expedi|||pUB aim decisive — not to be “ bound in by 
saucy doubts and i^rs.” A brilliant gleam of the wiMry sun 
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broke in upon my papers and books, and th^ shining bleached 
pavement looked highly inviting, when a crabbed collocation of 
consonants grated on my ear ; — it was nervous and expressive. 
Many a rough sentence, not squaring with the rules of euphony, 
I suflbred to stand untouched — “ a "man may polish too much.'' 
— I like a sort of Dryden asperity — it is not necessary to write 
ad luiguern — give me nerve, strength, the tiger-spring of the first 
rough ideei. Lord Byron never ;*etouches.. Dimond, with his 
intuitive knowingness, at the first gleam of shnshine, had, of his 
own abcord, spread the neat *olive-coloured great coat on the 
back of a chair, and placed the smooth beaver by the side, with 
the kid gloves neatly laid across it. The wax-taper soon paled its 
feeble flame ; the jiroof was laid in a neat half-sheet of cartridge- 
paper; and, as I folded up the corners, I took a last affectionate 
farewell of tli^ffspring I wak launching forth into the ocean of 
literature, bewPlprith the shoals of criticism. 

“ Vix sustinuit diccrc lingua^Vale 

The single decisive rap of Ihe inexorable devil presently struck 
on the door. There it is, Dimond. ‘ I! secundo omine.* " As 
r heard the little black Mercury tramp down stairs; and slam the 
door after him, I f^jt myself eased of an indescribable load — 
thank Heaven ! — freedom for a full fortnight — a fortnight of lite- 
rary revelling^ — ^>vith nothing to do but to. pay visits, devour 
Scotch novels, and rifle the uncut volumes from Leipsic. 

D. C. 


Till? SrXRE RLANKET. 

CoLT) was tlie wind, and dark the night, 

^Yhen Samuel Jinkins, call’d by some 
The Reverend, (tho* I doubt his right,) 

Reach’d Yarmouth’s town, induced to come 
By ardour in tlie cause of Zion, 

And housed him at the Golden Lion. 

His chamber held another bed, 

But, as it was untenanted, ^ ^ 

Our hero, without fear ,or do^bt, 

Undress’d, and put thd |andle out. 

And, Morpheus makin^aste lo drop his 
Drowsiest soporific poppies, . 

Sleep soon o’ertook the weary elfi 
Who sn^cd lil^ — nothing but himself. 

The nignt wm pretty far advanced, 

W4^ a strapbmuggler, os it chanced, 

Was by the yawning Betty 
To tlie aforesaid empty 1>^. 
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’Tis plain that, aince his own hassoonf 
Did not awake him with its tune, 

Sam could not hear his neighbour. 

Who very leisurely undress’d. 

Put out the light, retired to rest. 

And, weary with his labour. 

Form’d a duet witli nose sonorous. 

Although it sounded like a chorus. • 

The witching-time of night is near— - 
Hark! ’tis the hollow midnight bell, 
Whose echoes, fraught with solemn fear, 

Far o’er the land and ocean swell. 

The sentry, on his lonely post, 

Starts, ancl bethinks him of a ghost ; 

Lists, eager for the distaiU sound 
Of comrades marching to the round. 

And bends athwart the gloom his eye, 

The glimmer of t^eir arms to spy : — 

While many a Startled nynmh awaking, 
Counts the long chime so dull and dread, 
Fancies she sees the curtains shaking, 
Drawd underneath the clotlies her head. 
Feels a cold shudder o’er her creep, 
Attempts to pray, and shrinks to sleep. 
Altho* our Missionary woke 

Just at this moment in a shiver, 

’Twas not the clock’s appalling stroke 
That put his limbs in a quiver ; — 
The blankets on his bed were two, 

So far from being thick an^ 

That he could well have Iborne a dozen ; 
No wonder that, with such a store, 

When his first heavy sleep was o’er. 

The poor incumbent woke half frozen. 

“ Since Betty has forgot the clothes,” 

Quoth Sam, (confound her stupid head !) 
“I'll just make free to borrow those 
That Ue upon tlie empty bed : ” 

So up he jump’d, tafo cold and raw 
To be punctilious in liis work. 

Grasp’d the whole covering at a claw, 
O&tripp’d it wilh ii single jerk. 

And was retreating with his^prey, 

When, to his horror and dismay. 

His ears were almost split asunder 
By a “ Hollo !” as loud as thui»ler! 

As Belzebub, on all occasions, 

Was present in Ittcubratiims, 

He took fbr granted that to-night 
The rogue had come to wrealt^his spite. 
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And stood transfixVl, afraid lillribreathe. 

With trembling lips and chattering teetli ; 

But cry’d at last, with desperate shout, 

“ Satan^ avaunt ! — IVe found thee out.*’ 
Meanwhile, the Smuggler, who had shouted 
At finding all the blankets gone, 

Though for a little while he doubted 
The caasc of the phenomenon. 

Soon as lie heard Sam’s dxclarnationV^ 
Concluded, without hesitation, ^ 

’Twas an exciseman come to seize 
His conlraband commodities; 

wilhin his list collecting 
His vigour and resentment too, 

Ami by the voice liisaini directing, 

S||jjj|8 every thing was hid from view, 
a more than mortal blow 
Intended to conclude the matter, 

Wliicli, whizzing Q^ts work “of woe, 
hVlJ, Avitli a deipRing clatter, 

Just where our Missionary bore his 
’i'wo front teeth, or Incisores. 

This made the J inkins fiercer burn 
'I’o give Ills foe a due return, 

And pmrsli him for wdiat the brute did 
When his front teeth he hail uprooti vi. 
Hearing, wirli this intent, his fist. 

Although th<‘ smuggler’s face it miss’d, 

It met his csir vvitii such a rap, 

He thought it wMs a thunder-clap, 

Ks]>ecially as from crash 
His eye-halls gave a suddem flash. 

J inkins, meanwhile, with clamour dire, 
Vociferating “'Bhieves!” and “Fire! ’ 

Host, hostess, men and maids, rush’d in, 
AsWDunded by his fearful din, 

While many more prepared to follow 
Wit!) lights and buckets, hoop *and liollo ! 

His foe, who saw how lay, 

Slipp’d on his clothes, then aw'ay ; 

And, being somewhat waggish, thus 
Began the adventure t3^|d,iscuss : — W 
‘‘ Sure, neither acted like% wise man 
To think the devil woidd fight th* exciseman, 
When both pursue the self-same ends, 

Like fellow-labourers and friends. 

Both have autliortty to seize 
Unlawful spiriUlk, where they please ; 

Both have a right to claim as booties 
All those, who have evaded duties ; 
m 
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They roam togiNKdr, hour hy hour, ^ 

Both seeking whom they may devour ; 

And since th’ inseparable two 
A partnership in this world form, 

God grant that both may liave their due, 

And, in the next, be iriciids as warm T* 


TH K II A l{ V p.ST-n O At H. 

A SKETCH FROM A PICTURE OF Til’ OLDEN TIME.” 

“ Thus they rejoice ; nor think 
Thiit, with to-morrow’s sun, their amiual toil 
Begins again the never-ceasing round.” — T homson, 

The man, who would annihilate the tempiEyc^|j|jmnd customary 
hilarity of the honest rustic, after he has ^elHHned the labo- 
rious duties of the harvcst-lield^ deserves io, ^eap the benefit 
of his homely toil ; but that ey g i ^o hanire is innovation, and 
every departure from old ex})lodea^Pi^6tices, is matter for regret 
and execration, 1 am decidedly disposed to contradict. . 

My rural «purs lilts commenced just soon enough for me to 
retain a distiilfet recollection of wliat in Norfolk is called the 
Harvest-home, or hari'est-supper ; and to have w^itnessed the 
gradual decline of a practice, the discoiiiinuance of whicli, we 
are now told, originated in the “ eager desire of the middling 
classes, to ape manners and habits inconsistent with their pur- 
suits, inimical to their interests, dangerous to th^ir happi- 
ness.” 

Bloomfield felt what he wrote, vtfllen he composed those beau- 
tiful lines, expressive of the poor man’s regret at beholding the 

change, ungracious, irksome, coM;” but his performance was got 
up for exhibition, and will not bear tlie test of scrutiny. He has 
painted, in vivid and glowing colours, the charms of rural life, real 
and imaginary, and omitted all the blemishes and effects ; never- 
theless his picture is still a portrait, and the colouring may he 
excused. But^the PicJSjir^^om Life,” (a palpable misnomer 
by the by,) ih the First of the N. M. Magazine, is a 

broad caricature, a burlesque <ipon reality, and an unworthy 
censure on the conduct of a cl^ of men, whose hard struggles 
and unavailing exertions agakilt untoward circumstances, are 
deserving of a better fate, and more eauitable remuneration. 

If a more liberal education is bestbwed upon the rising gene- 
ration of the English yeomanry and tenantry ; and if tke farmers 
of the present day are more enlightened in the aggregate than 
they formerly were, will ** the statenssnts of our nioridists mid 
politicians” convert that %rcttmstarice into a '' nation^ griev- 
ance ?” Taken as a whole, I fearlessly assert that the yeomanry 
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and tenantry of Great Britain are a worthy, generous, and en- 
lightened body of men, unequalled for assiduity, perseverance, 
and morality, by any people similarly circumstanced throughout 
the world. . - 

I should not express myself thus decidedly, did not the re- 
mark, that ** of all the evils of the present day, there is none so 
destructive, and so fraught with ruin in its consequences, as the 
obliteration of old aiUtoms,'^ seem tp imply, t ^t the distresses, of 
which the^ farming part of the communit||6ovv complain, are 
the natural consequences of tlieir own misconduct, through a 
faulty and expensive mode of living^: Whereas Ihe very contrary 
is the fact; lor, independent of the additional burden, w'hich the 
times have imposed upon him, the farmer of the present day is a 
Jess expensive man, and abetter moral character, than the farmer 
of old. The was a plodding illiterate being, an epicure in 

substantial deliwies ; fond horses, which exhibited a bulk 
of carcass in happy unison rotund body of their master ; 

addicted to the bottle ; and priding himself on the 

fleetness of his greyhou^BjPd the extensive circle of his cours- 
ing acquaintances. ‘ 

The pleasures of the day terminated, it is tru'^ in what is 
usually denominated “ good old English hospitality,” alias glut- 
tony and drunkenness, and their carousals were remarkable for 
that excess of eating and drinking (the primary object of their 
meetings) which distinguishes^ an age of free-born nature, from 
the temperate gratifications refined taste. The tables 

groaned under an enoriiii^ lo^^. substantial viands, the spa- 
cious bowl afibrded a fouutainJninibxi eating beverage, and the 
iiiterpo.sing whiff’ supplied (when the sports of the 

day railed to afford subject fWjjJBttvei'sation) till the exhilarating 
nectar inspired a zest for Bacchirialian songs, and the Stentorian 
chorus crowned the revels of tlM| 3 ^ght. Thus a habit of hard 
drinking was early contracted, anlUilrnost every farmer of the old 
school, if not iftecidedly a drunkard by profession, was in the con- 
stant habit of taking plentiful po^^di;^ of strong ale, and occa- 
sional libations of more ardent Nor were these scenes 

of revelry confined exclusively ^Ipthilir hunting or coursing 
meetings ; but a social tea-pariy,"#herBin the ladies sustained 
their part with characteristi^^i|^nmty, always afforded, a 
similar profusion of “ good cnelifc” h tesre not forgotten, in- 
deed no one could ever haoolli^^ the for- 
midable pyramids of hot l^d, floating in butter, that 

vanished before the \||i|^^Wort8 of a party of homely dames, 
and honest gafiers ; of the successful method they 

employed to lighten'^the burden of side-table, abundantly 
siipulied with cold Earn, chiiipm-pie, and sausage-roll. 
And as the axiom, that goo(f ^ting requires good drinking, was 
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ttever disputed by these our goodly forefathers, the cups, that 
cheer/’ were no sooner dismissed, than those, that ineWiated, 
supplied their places, and continued their services, till noisy 
mirth ^ ^ 

** disturb’d the midnight ear, 

Of sober Chloe, gone to bed betimes." 

I now come more prominent person of the picture, the 

HARVEST-HoamfaKlhe glory of antiquity, the pnde of our 
forefathers, the l^l^t of the jjoet, an cl the pretext cavillers, 
who "are ever ready to nerpetuate old fiJrms, and to condemn new 
practices, goodisor evil. This motley assemblage — this indiscri- 
minate admixture of lord and plebeian ; of man and master ; of 
noisy hinds, and knowing artizans ; of brawny dames, and 
buxom virgins ; of squalling br^ts, and squteaking fiddlers ; in 
short, this peterogeneous mass of vulgar jon l | | | ( ^ which can only 
be defended on the principle* l^^itoccasionftJnlBloxication is the 
best reward for habitual made the subject of 

panegyric, in the fashionabl#^MM polite literature, at the 
commencement of the nineteci|PpH^y ! 

It is, doubtless, a gratifyin|^1^|]^’to behold the sound oak- 
table’s maHy frame bending beneath a ponderous load of 
reeking viands — of well-fed mutton, and the huge surloin ; of 
puddings, baked and boiled ; of wholesome vegetables ; and '' all 
that made our great forefathers brave,” 

Ere the cloy’d palatj^lSpltelpBs flavours tryVl, 

And cooks had jud|^nt set aside." 

It is still more gratify!!^ the happy couni e- 

nances of ‘‘ rustic youths, bfC^piiill^h meridian toil of maids, 
whose cheeks, like full-blov^ltt^ exhibit the picture of health 
in all its pristine purity ; of soling dames, and chubby chil- 
dren, whose del^tit, at such unusual fare, is' only sur- 

passed by their pleasure in pplaking of it. It is to them ^ feast 
whereof the bloated epicure Has no collection. • 

If we could draw a the remaining portion of the pic- 
ture, then, indeed, language or descriptive po<*ffv 

awaken in us It lively original, without the sacrifice 

of truth ; but the sketem iiratilL unfinished ; for on the same can- 
vass are deleted beauty^^^Skj^ast,'' symmetry and deformity, 
vigour and imbecility ^ 

After suppery that commencement of 

the ^ast) the usual bevers^^ strjflnjpme-brewed ale, is freely 
cseeiidated amongst the jocund decorous conver- 

the fVequii^^^, 

Uiiheeded, bes||^e midn^^fat hours along " 

This, with many an awkward attempt at dancing to the 
I. NO. n. It 
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cleavfir and manow-bone, or tbe no Iqas musical efforts of the 
village-fiddler, beguiles the fleeting hours, till the meridian of 
night is numbered with the past. Tea is then introduced ; and 
did this terminate the perfonnance, l^would still refrain from ob- 
jecting to a measure, which, if I could not mrticipate in it, I 
w'ould^at least forbear to condemn : but, alas ! this is only an in- 
terlude, and the drop-scene is yet to be From tliat 

time, mirth loses its dharacter ; coi\versatidH|w in the general 
clamour ; ^nd merriment is no longer restiipPPtO the bounds of 
propriety. The song is vociferated in comj^iiFlent to the master 
and mistress, whose good qualities occupy ^ hour or two in 
tedious recital; and happy is the wight Woose pneumatical 
organs allow him to be loudest in their praise. How often have 
I been comj)elled to listen to niusic, 

“ For i^tch, aljs! my destiny severe, 

Though" cars she gave me two, gave me no ear** 

** A Health to mine Host and\ Hostess,’^ " The Barley Mow/' 
8ic. with appropriate songftj ^ cceeds. 

The scene of action, too msorderly and indecorous to desc/ibe, 
is hereafter strewed witli down-pius, and it becomes the duty of 
the living to dispose of the dead — a circumstanceifjjkhich gives 
rise to much merriment, in the ludicrous attempts to convey 
drunken Hodge, in the u heelbajrJ'ow, to some place of security iov 
th^lteniainder of the night- This is generally performed by 
oth^ so ill equal to the task^lhat a few tumbles in the njiie, if 
not fallow in the horse-pond, oimplete the farce, and finish the 
perfolmance, 


It is not at all surprisindH 
as our forefathers nr^|| 
avail themselves of the o]^ 
harvest aflforded, for gratifyit 


|lp^ions possessing such good 
^Jjgdged to have done, should 
which the termination of 
|ir own propensities, by pro- 


viding an entertainment for their pbourers, on a scale commen- 
surate with the established notions of hospitality ; and far be it 
from me to question their honest and honourable intentions. 


Such manners were coincident ^ 
lived ; but, if a revolution (for th) 
has since been effected, and it fs c^i 
this ?' — I answer, No — a 

to wit, a diffusion of know||^?j| 
appetite ; the introduction 
tipn ; and the micontrouIaMe mWi 


H age in which they 
in ihany respects) 
mi Has wealth done 
Kf events and causes ; 
1^ government of the 
increase of popqla- 
icesrity.^' 
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The subject of this romance is, perhaps, the most arduous of 
any, which its author has jei attempted. There is no period in 
the history of the worlds to which the mind of an Englishman 
reverts with greater reverence and prides than that of Elizabeth^ 
the age, when ^^^t can dignity or embellish life received a 
mighty impul||||^HU philosophic wisdom escaped from its dim 
recesses, and^MP|fc abroa*d among the people; when the use- 
ful was tinged wi$^e romantic, and poetry became at once the 
sweetest and thamost manly. To realize this a^ra ; to bring before 
our eyes, not qply its manners, but its living genius ; to place 
us amidst its various characters, from the company at a village 
ale-house, to its renowned queen — is an aim, from which an au* 
thor of the highest reputation might shrink. Jn this, however, the 
great novelist has, in a considerable degree, sud^eeded. He has 
set before us, in all the vividness of present life, the customs, the 
formalities, and the pleasures 4f Elizabeth’s court ; made us par- 
takers in the jealousies and conte|j|pilf its most illustrious states- 
men, and enabled us to feel every gesture, attitude, and tone, of 
the celebrated Queen herself, as though we had been yesterday 
in her pre^ce. But he has not introduced us into the diving 
assembly of the time, into the haunts of its philosophers^ 
poets. He has, indeed, made Baleigh one oi his persons, pid 
told the incident of his throwing down his rich cloak befojj^he 
Queen, to tread on, with singular vivacity ; but he repJHfents 
him only in the grace and j^^ r^ of his youth. Spei!^ and 
Shakspeare are just broug]^Hfi|S|^ of a crowd, to receive a 
few condescending words r^^^^HMrl of Leicester, at the mo- 
ment of his triumph over hi^Hj^nThis is, we think, using un- 
authorized freedom with tlMPpltslrious names. True it is, 
that when the favourite of E^wbeth nods on the dramatic poet, 
our novelist refers to the difFAent aspects, in which their contem- 
poraries and posterity regard them ; but the name of Shakspeare 
IS too sacred to poiut a moral or s^orn a tale," even though 
the tale be by the Waverley. What a fine triumpli 

would it have been * vfhdit an eternal elevation of 

his art, had he calle^K^^h^ower the mightiest spirit of the 
time, imagined his and enabled us to listen de- 

to his spontaneous poetry and 


lighted, among his 
Wisdom! 

Kenilworth opens 
Black Bear," an inn a 



spirited scene, at '"the Bonny 
from Oxford. While the guesto 


are taking their evening recreation, a stranger, who is soon dig 
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covered to be the graceless nephew of the landlord, joins tlieir 
revels. To his inquiries after one of his old acquaintances, 
Anthony Foster, a superstitious villain, who had brought light 
to kindle the pile round Latimer and llidley, and had changed, 
hisre!igion,accordingtothe exigences of the time, he receives an- 
swer, that the bigot lives at Cumnor-place, an old mansion in the 
neighbourhood, and that some beautiful girl i| there in his cus- 
tody. This narrStive incites Michgel Lambijiraei^ the reckless 
adventurer, to intrude on the solitude of Po^wr, in the hope of 
profiting by a share of the mystery. Tressilian, a gentle and 
unobtrusive guest of the landloi‘% ofiers to join ip the expedition, 
and they accordingly set out together, in the morning, lor Cum- 
nor-jilace. An admirable dt'seription of the park, and entrance to 
the mined mansion, follows, wliich, for noble picturesque efl’ect, is 
equal to any thing in the best works of the author. At the house, 
the adventurers obtain an interview with its fierce and ungainly 
master ; and Tressilian discovers, that the embowered fair-one is the 
daughter of a Cornish gentleman, once called Amy Robsart, to 
whom he had given his heart fh vain, and who had fled from her 
father s mansion. Tliis lady proves to be ihe ( oncealed bride of 
the Earl of Leicester, who, madly enamoured of her beauty, and 
fearing ihe jealous temper of the Queen, had fitted up apart- 
ments in the old mansion, with great sumptuousness, for her re- 
sidence, until a favourable opportunity sliould occur for acknow- 
ledging her as his wife. There is something exceedingly de- 
licious in the idea of these hidden pomps, and of their young, 
beautiful, and artless uiistress.^JPerhaps at this point, or tne 
stolen visit of Leicester which/l^tows, the interest of the romance 
is at its height, and the re^er '^prepared to expect images of 
more pure and exquisite bci^jl^ heightening the effect of the 
bustling scenes, than the tale actually discloses. Leicester, 
compelled to attend on the Queen, repairs to London, and there 
is immersed in all the perils of an intrigue, to supplant the Earl 
of Sussex in Elizabeth’s favour. Thither Tressilian follows, in 
the belief that Amy has been seduced by Varney, an attendant 
on the Earl, to implore the Queen’s inl^^rence, for the restora- 
tion of the lady to her father. ,Th^>v|[|le scene of the colirt, 
where the two great rivals, Sussp:^^ ®icester, meet, is de* 
picted in the most masterly styl% ' ^wEr^^y are all the varieties 
of its external appearance; lA Isacxfest qijrstimie, bright and 
breathing before us ; but all the hope, terror, ambition, 

and love, in the chief persons, are ^uftraVed in Hhevt most 
delicate gradations. Nothing can be more happily conceived, 
than the demeanour of Elizabeth throughout tnis elcene. Her 
masculine impetuosity, softened by female loveff and the par- 
tial siijipTession of both these feelingly by a sense of personal 
hiajesty, are represented ^so as to form a striking histonoal pio-^ 
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iure, Varney, the devoted pander to his master’s will, on being 
asked, whether he is married to Amy ? answers, boldly, “ Yes 
and Leicester, though mortified and indignant, dares not avow 
the truth. The interview closes on Leicester’s triumph ; but the 
Qneen insists on the production of Amy at Kenilworth, where 
she prepares to visit her favourite. To prevent the discovery 
which obedieima^ll^is command would rendat inevitable, Var* 
ney engages an ^Wtrploger and alchemist to medicate the food 
of the sad prisoner^ so as to •bring on languor and sickness, 
which may serve as an excuse for her absence. But this plan 
defeats its own Object ; for the Jady, indignant at the request of 
her husband, that she should sanction his minion’s falsehood, 
and believing that her keepeis design to poison her, flies from 
Cumnor-place, and, after a variety of adventures^ rather tediously 
related, arrives, in disguise, at the princely castle, of which she 
is the rightful mistress. We have then a most magnificent de- 
scription of the Queen’s progress, of her reception, and all the 
princely pleasures of Kenilworth Castle.” While his wretched 
wife is exposed to various insults, Leicester, flattered almost 
to madness by the amatory expressions of the Queen,* dares to 
avow resp^tful love for her person, and is sc arcely rejected. 
At this crisis, the Queen meets Amy in the garden, hears her 
broken story, and, without comprehending the full extent of 
Leicester’s infidelity, perceives that she has been deceived^ A 
reconciliation, however, takes place; and Amy is sent fr(^ the 
castle, under'^pretence that sW^'^ insane. Varney, whose per- 
sonal ambition incites him to "" to place lus master with 

Elizabeth on the throne of £n| ^^next persuades him that his 

wife is faithless, and that Tn is the object of her unholy 

love. Thus inflamed by jei he provokes his imagined 

rival to fight him, and is on the point of taking his life, when a 
letter from the Countess, whicn should have been delivered on 
his arrival, proves her fidelity and Tressilian’s innocence. Peni- 
tent at last, he avows his marriage ter the Queen, and sends to 
Cumnor-place, to preveiA any wrong to his Countess. But his 
messenger is killed-rAe^mnd of vengeance is uplifted — and he 
just arnves himself leam that, by the machinations of 

Vaniey and Fdfeter, hft||^wj|h.^fcheen precipitated through a trap- 
door, into a vault, and nitp pieces ! 

The best parts of me wow^ccidedly, are the first secret lux- 
uries of Cumnor-place, tUi scenes in Elizabeth’s court, and the 
festivities and distractions of Kenilworth Castle. Almost aU the 
scenes, however, are too long for entire extraction, and too 
complete and^ependant to admit of* a fair exhibition of frag- 
ments. We must venture, however, on giving the scene where 
the Queen confronts Leicester with his wife, as it is, perhaps, the 
most various, spirited, and characteristic in the novel. 
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** Leicester was at this moment the centre of a splendid groupe t>f 
lords and ladies, assembled together under an arcade, or portico, which 
dosed the alley. The company had drawn together in that place, to 
attend the commands of her Majesty, when the hunting-party should go 
forward ; and their astonishment may be imagined, when, instead of 
seeing Elizabeth advance towards them, with ber usual measured dig-^ 
nity of motion, tlig^ beheld her wfilking so rapidly, that she was in the 
midst of tliem ere they were aware ; and tlien obs^ved, with fear and 
surprise, tli^t her features were flushed betwijet anger and agitation, 
that her hair was loosened by hpr haste of motion, and that her eyes 
sparkled as they were wont, when the spirit of Heiity VIII, mounted 
highest in his daughter. Nor were they less astonished at the appear- 
ance of the pale, extenuated, half-dead, yet still lovely female, whom 
the Queen upheld by main strength with one hand, while with the other 
she waved aside the ladies and nobles who pressed towards her, under 
the idea tJiat she was taken suddenly ill. “ Mliere is my Lord of Lei- 
cester ? " she said, in a tone that thrilled with astonishment all the cour- 
tiers who sto^d around — “ Stand forth, my Lord of Leicester ! ■* 

If, in tho midst of tlie most serene day of summer, when all is light 
and laugliing around, a thunderbolt were to fall from the clear blue 
vault of Ih.aven, and rend the earth at the very feet of some careless 
traveller, lie could pot gaze ujiori tlie smouldering chasm, which so un- 
expectedly yawned before him, widi half the astonishment and fear 
whicli Leicester fjplt at the sight that §o stiddenly presented itself. He 
had dmt instant been receiving, with a political aflectation of disavow- 
ing and misunderstanding their meaning, the half uttered, half intimated 
congratulations of the courtiers upon the favour of the ^ueen, carried 
apparently to its highest pitch dtSbg the interview of that morning; 
from which most of them seemecL% augur, that he might soon arise 
from their equal in rank to beco^^ i}ieir master. And now, while the 
subdued yet proud smrlC) v^th wnicli disclaimed those inferences, was 
yet curling his cheek, the Queeu shot into the circle, her passions ex- 
cited to the uttermost; and, supporting with one hand, ana apparently 
without an effort, the pale and sinking form of his almost expiring 
wife;, tmd pointing with the finger of the other to Jier half-de^ features, 
demanded in a voice, that sounded to the ears of the astounded states- 
man like the last dread trumpet-call, that is to summon body and spirit 
to the judgment-scaf, Knowest thpu this woman ? 

As^ at the blast of that last trqmpet, tjtj^gidlty shall call upon die 
mountains to cover them, Leices^^ mwa^ thoughts invoked the 
stately arch, which he had built in lus p^def tql^rst its strong conjunct 
tion, fmd overwhelm them in its nmis.t'^But thn cemented dtoneS, ar- 
chitrave, and battlement, stood fast ; and it ^as ^e proud master hhn- 
self, whO| as if some actual pressure had bent him to the earthy kneded 
down btfore Blisabethy and prostrated his brow to the mart»le flag- 
stonesy on which she stood. 

LeiccstdSry” siud Elizabeth, in a voice, which tremhlnd with pasrion, 
could I think tlftiu hast practised on ^ ^7 Sovereign — on 

me thy confiding, thy too partial mistress, the base and ungrateful de- 
ception, which thy present confusion surmises — ^by all thax is holy. 
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false Jord, that bead of thine were in as great peril ns i^wt was thy 
father's!” - 

Leicester had not conscioiis^ihnocence, but he had pride to sup- 
port him. He raised slowly his brow and features, which were black 
and swohi wdtli contending emotions, and only replied, My^head can- 
not fall bat by the sentence of ray peers — to them I will plead, and not 
to^ a princess, who thus requites my faithful service.” 

What ! my lof||ii,” said Elizahetli, looking arotttd, “ we are defied, 
I think — defied in the Castle, we have ourselves bestowed on this proud 
man ! — My Lord Shrewsbury, you are Marshall of England, attach 
him of high treason.” 

“ Whom does^our Grace mean?” said Shrewsbury, much surprised^ 
for he had that instant joined the astonished circle. 

“ Whom should I mean, but that traitor, Dudley, Earl of Leicester] 
-- 7 ^ ousin of Hunsdon, order out .your band of gentlemen pensioners, 
and take him into instant custody. — I say, villain, make haste !” 

Hunsdon, a rough old noble, who, from his relationship to the 
Boleyns, was accustomed to use more freedom with the Queen than al- 
most any others, replied bluntly, “ And it is like youts^race might 
order me to the Tower to-morrow, for making too much haste, I do 
beseech you to be patient.” 

“ Patient — God’s lifi.*!’* exclaimed tlie Queen, — “ name no*t the word 
lo me — tliou know’st not of what he is guilty !” 

Amy, who had by tliis time in .some degree recovered herself, and 
who saw her husband, as she conceived, in the utmost danger from the 
rage of an ofTended Sovereign, instantly (and, alas! how many wo- 
men have done the same !) forgot her owm wTongs, and her own danger, 
in her appreliensions for him, an^^rowing herself before the^ueen, 
embraced her knees, while she iidipiLimcd, He is guiltless, madam — 
lie is guiltless — no one can lay-» charge of the noble 

Leicester.” 

“ Why, minion,” answered thi^Queeh, '^didst not thou, th}self, say 
tliat the Earl of Leicester was privy’ to thy whole history 

“ Did I say so?” repeated the unhappy Amy, laying aside every 
consideration of consistency, and of self-interest; “ O, if I did, I 
foully belied him. May God so judge me, as I believe he was never 
privy to a thought, that would harm nfie I 

•* Woman!” said Elizabeth, I will know, who has moved thee to 
this; or my wrath, and ih\ wrath of kings is a darning fire, shall wi- 
ther find consume thee lil^^weed in the furnace;” 

As the Queen uttefitt Leicester's better angel called his 

pride to his aid, and, him with the utter extremity of mean- 

ness, which would overwhelm him for ever, if^he stooped to take shelter 
under the generous interposidon of his wife, and abandon<3d her/ in 
.return fox her kindness, to the resentment of the Queen. He had al- 
ready raised his bead, with the dignity of a man of honour, to avbw 
his marriage, and proclaim himself the protector of his (^ountess, ivlt^n 
Yatney, bombas it appeared, to be his master ^nnis, rushed 
into, die presence, with every mark of disorder on nis face and^apparel 
What means this saucy intrusion ?’* said Elizabedi, 
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Vjuney, with the air of a man altogether ovevwhdmed witli grief 
and confusion, prostrated himself before her feet, exdaiming, “ Pardon, 
my Liegt-‘, pardon ! — eg, at least, let yOur justice avenge itself on me, 
where it is due ; but spare my noble, my generous, my innocent patron 
and master!’' 

Amy, wfio was yet kneeling, started up as she saw the man, whom 
she deemed most odious, place himself so near her, and was about to 
fly towards Leicester, when, checked at once by the uncertainty and 
even timidity, which his looks had re-^ssiimed as %on as the appear- 
ance of his confidant seemed to open .a new scene, ahe hung back, and, 
uttering a faint scream, besought of her Majesty to cause her to be im- 
prisoned in the lowest dungeon of the castle, — to deal with her as the 
worst of criminals; — “but spare,” she exclaimed, “ my sight and hear- 
ing, what will destroy the little judgment 1 have left— the sight of that 
unutterable and most shameless villain !” 

And why, sweetheart ?” said the Queen, moved by a new impulse ; 
“ what hath he, this false knight, since such thou accountest him, done 
to thee ?” 

“ Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than injury — he has 
sown dissention where most there should be peace. 1 shall go mad if I 
look longer on him.” 

“ Beshrew me, but I think thou art distraught already,” answered 
the Queen. — “ My Lord Hunsdon, look to this poor distressed young 
woman, and let her be safely bestowed, and in honest keeping, till we 
require her to be forthcoming.” 

or three of the ladies in attendance, either moved by com- 
passion for a creature so interesting, or by some other motive, offered 
their service to look after her ; but ,tlie Queen briefly answered, “ La- 
dies, under favour, no. — You hav^^U (give God tlianks) sharp ears 
and nimble tongues — our kinsman llunsdon has ears of the dullest, and 
a tongue somewhat rough, but y|fc^%f the slowest. Hunsdon, look to 
it that none have speech of%er.^ 

“ By our Lady !” said Hunsdon, taking in his strong sinewy arms the 
fading and almost swooning form of Amy, “ she is a lovely child ; and 
thou|^ a rough nurse, your Grace hatli given her a kind one. She is 
safe with me as one of my own lady-birds of daughters.” 

So saying, he carri^ her o6', unresisting and almost unconsci- 
ous ; his war-worn locks and long grey beard mingling with her light- 
brown tresses, as her head reclined on his strong square shoulder. The 
Queen followed liim with her eye — ehe had ,i|Aeady, with that self-com- 
mand, which forms, so necessary a partjof a |^ereign’s accomj^liah- 
inents, suppres^ every appearance of and seemed as if she 

desired to baniA all traces of her burst m ppssion from the recollec- 
tion of tlt5se,«who had witnessed it. ^^My Lord of Hunsdoits” she 
said, “ is but a fough nurse for so tender a bkbe.” 

“ My liord of Hunsdon,” said the Dean of St. Asaph, “ I speak it 
not m defamation of his more noble qualities, hath a broad licence in 
spc^ech, and ^ni^s liis discourse somewhat too freely with the cruel 
and aupi:Tstitioii8 which savour both of pro&neness and of old 

papeslric.” 
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“ It is tlic fault of his blood, Mr. Dean,” said the Queen, turning 
sharply round upon the reverend dignitary as she spoke ; ** and you 
may blame mine for the same distemperature. The^oleyns were ever 
a hot and plain-spoken race, more hasty to speak their mind, than care- 
ful to choose thw expressions. And by my word — I hope is no 
sin in that affirmation — I question if it were much cooled ^mixing 
with that of Tudor.” ^ 

** As she made thi^last observation, she snffiled graciously, and 
stole her eyes almost insensibly round to seek those of the Earl of Lei- 
cester, to whom she now began to think she had spoken witli hasty 
hardiness, upon the unfounded suspicion of a moment.” 

In the vigorous delineation of character, this novel, if inferior 
to the earliest works of its author, is far richer than most of his 
later productions. Besides the hit^torical portraits of the Queen 
and Leicester, which are executed with great skill, there are 
several persons, whom the reader has not recognised before, but 
who are* now individuaU^ed in his imud for ever. Wf: cannot 
forget AnthoUy Foster, the fire and faggot zealot, whS mingles 
religion so strangely with his villainy — or his innocent daughter, 
Janet, who makes puritanism amends for the discredit biH>ught 
on it by her father — or Varney, whose terrible atrocities are 
rendered more fearful, by his horrid smoothness and courtier- 
like demeanour — or Michael Lamboiirne, the best, perhaps, of the 
whole, whose easy virtue and gay vulgarity are reaeemed by tile 
spirit of joyousness and lusty life, which breathes through all his 
speeches and actions. Kenihvortb^jlhus rich in characteristic de- 
lineation, is chiefly wanting in that^glhge of poetry, and those pure 
humanities, which have so softened^and elevated the effect of the 
jduthor's earlier romances. There'^^o of great moral or 

intellectual nobleness ; no image, of dngelical loveliness, like 
that of Rebecca — or of stem and lowly beauty, like that of Jenny 
Deans ; nor even any high uprisings and momentary triumphs 
of goodness, in the bosoms of the darker of its persons. The 
verisimilitude, too, of the scenes, thqugl:^ often complete, is pro- 
duced by a number of minute touches, rather than by those bold 
master-strokes, which have come so often from his pencil. On 
the whole, the work disphys almost as wonderful a power of 
realizing to us distant persons, as any pf its author's 

romances; but it wants uaeTDi^t and roost permanent charm of 
his earlier writings — that splnt of good, vmich, in ''them, was 
felt t<3 be ever present, shedding a more than magical lustre 
on all things. 
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LINES rOK THE BUST OF MILTON. 


In theatre* at Mount Edgcumbe, is erected a small 

in which is placed a bust of Milton, with an 
inscripwSB from Paradise Lost/* which one could ahaost 
imagine was written on this very spot, every part of the scene so 
well agreeing. * ^ 


‘ ‘Ove'- head up grew 

Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar and fir, and pine and branching palm : 
A sylvan scene ! and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view ! — 


Nothing appeared wanting to complete the magical effect of 
the whole, but an iEolian harp ; and “ on this hint were written 
the following lines : — 

And well, 0 Milton I is thine honour'd bust 
Placed the deep twilight of these woods among ; 

^ For, though far off repose the Poet's dust, 

Here lingers still the spirit of his song : 

And oft, at eve, these high arcades along. 

To Fancy’s dreaming eye his form will glide; 

While ev’n the depth of stillness finds a tongue. 

And sounds unearthly float upon the tide. 

Or in faint murmurs die along the dark hill-side. 


Yet why, 0 why, in such a scene, is mute 
That lyre, which scorns the touch of mortal liand — 
The lyre of Hcaven--the wandering Ariel’s lute, 

Which fairyTfibgers all alone have spann’d, 

And the pure Zephyr’s waving breath hath fann’d ? 
’Twere sweet to catch its tones when, still and dim, 

I'he beauty-breathing hues of eve expand ; 

When day’s fast roses fade on ocean’s brim, 

And Nature veils her brow, and cliaunts her vesper hymn. 


Sweet were that sound, at night, to many a band 
That beats, with printless steps, the glimmering wave ; 
**Sweetly ’twould linger o’er the moqnlight sand, 

To him, who loves to tre^d waters lave, 

And dream of that, which spurns the peaceful grave ; 
And sweetly would it fill the pauses deep, 

When Autumn night-winds cease avdiile to rave^ 

Or in low moanings hush themselves to sleep, 

While listening woods and waves a holy concord keep. 
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ORIGINAL LETFERS. No. I. 

obtained access to a collection of 
(hif^im^rLetters, in the hand-writing of some of the mosljPppftnt 
men m former times ; we fed great pleasure in eoinm^^g 
a series of extracts fi||m these yery curious f olumes^ which we 
purpose to continue occasionally, as our limits may permit, ac- 
companying each letter by a fac^smile of its sigu^ui^e. 

The value of this acquisition will, we have up doubt, be duly 
appreciated by pur readers ; whilst for ourselves we must candidly 
acknowledge, that we feel deeply indebted to that gentlemanly 
feeling, which has thus kindly admitted us to the privilege of se- 
lecting from documents, which cOuld only have been obtained 
under peculiar circumstances, and by the most assiduous re- 
searches during a long period of time. 

To choose from among the many mighty names before us, is, 
we find, a task by nomeans easy; for among them we discover 
many of our most eminent statesmen, patriots, philosophers, 
orators, poets, and divines. We will begin, however, with a 
letter from one wbo united, in himself, most of these characters — 
the amiable John Evelyn, whose memoirs, recently published, 
have attracted universal attention. He was a zealous royalist, 
and went abroad during the civil troubles in tlie reign of 
Charles b At the restoration he returned to England, and died 
at Wotton iti Surrey, Feb. 27, 1706*. He was as remarkable for 
the solidity of his judgment, as for the piety and integrity of his 
heart. ^ 

— 


John Evelyn to Abp. Tenison. 

4th 9br. (16)80. 


My ReuM Lord, 

Being now (thro* the infinite 'clemency of a gratious 
God) ariv'd to the sixtieth yeare of my age ; I haue (upon very 
serious consideration) thought it absolutely necessary, to make 
a more accurate discussion and^ search into all the passages of 
my whole life, to this period : and that what 1 haue but 
hitherto don perhaps (yea, doubtlesse) too partialy, and upon 
6oleii\n occasions <miefely, with greate infirmities, I might now 
do universaly, and so as I would desire to haue my last audiie 
and accompts stated, when God shall calle me to die ; and h^ue 
then oncly that work (which is also a very greate one) to finish. 
I cannot expect my time should now be long in tjto world. By 
the course of Nature (thoVblefi^ed be God, I &uell|foy'd wonder- 
ful! hedth of body) I must, and do now, looke when my change 
shail come; and I would not be surpriz’d (as "I perceiue daily 
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most men are) with either weakenesse, paine or stupidity, whiilih 
render them exceedingly indispos’d for the finishing of any tiling 
of this nature, and altogether for beginning of it with any cer- 
taine comfort. To put this then to adventure, I haue not the 
courage j and do therefore endeavoure so to prepare, that I may 
haue nothing then to do, but resigne myselfe wnoly to the mer- 
cifull Jesus* 1 haue now ben in this exejsnise some time ; but 
find greate necessitie of your prayers, which I beg that you will 
send up for me in particular, that God will especialy soften my 
heart, pardon my greate sinues, accept and sanctifie ray purposes 
of so living, as 1 may die his servant, and behold bis glorious 

F resence with joy. And if it were not too bold an interruption, 
would also humbly desire to know, about what houre to-morrow 
in the evening, or Saturday, d might waite upon you with least 
inconveniency ; for I know you are full of buisinesses — ^but you 
are also full of charity ; and it would be no small consolation 
to me at this time, to receive more particularly the scale of re- 
mission from y’r ministry, and discerning j^pirit, and (I am per- 
swaded) extraordinary power with God, full of holy compassion 
as you' are. 1 humbly implore your L'ps. prayers and blessing, 
and remaine 

Yr L’ps. most dutifull Servant, 

7h Dr. L/wmas 7enison, 

Archbishop of Cankrbnrif. 


The following Iet(^|Si^/rom Prior are penned in that light and 
easy style, which is feibVisible in his writings. He was, as is well 
known, both a poet and a courtier, having been secretary of 
embassy at the Hague in 1691, and at the court of France," to 
conclude the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697. In 1711-12 the con- 
ference at Utrecht began: and Prior followed Lord Bolingbroke 
to Paris, where he continued, until the Duke of Shrewsbuiy came 
over and returned to England, when he assumed tlie title and 
style ofjjjAmbassador. In 1713, he lived in full dignity at the 
French vourt, tliough he appears to have been subjected to great 
mortifications, in consequence of his not receiving regular remit- 
tances from his government. In Augnst 1714, when he was re- 
called, he was actually unable to leave Paris, on account of the 
debts he had contracted there, and "which were not discharged 
until the following March. It appears that it ’is to these difficul- 
ties he allude^in several parts of the following letters. 
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Prior to the of Halifax. 

• Paris, the 9th Aug. N. S. 1698. 

Rt. Hon^ble S’r, and riiy dear Master, 

I congrat’alate your being made one of our^Lords 
Regents, with all the respect and duty of a good subjej^^ I re- 
member I wrote six Verses to you 10 years since, ^icn had a 
spirit of prophecy in them ; they had a litteral score then, and 
are verified to have hgd a typict^l meaning lik!few'ise, 

Theseus still lov’d, and follow’d still his friend, 

Whilst great Alcidcs upon earth remain’d : 

But when the Hero was to Heaven receiv’d, . 

Most the Youth wanted him, yet least he griev’d, 

Pleas’d that the friend was in the God improv’d, 

He learn’d to worship what before he lov’d. 

Really, Master, I am mightily satisfied to see you in tlic place 
where you are ; as I should have been too, to have bawled out a 
Montagu in Tuttlc-feilds, and to have kept my Aunt tight to 
your interests, who, I think, does^ not heartily forgive you, or 
Worseley’s Manes, the breaking her windows in former dap. 

They say, you are to be made a Scotch Earl, — an English.Duke, 
with all niy sonl ! 

All this time, I am flutU riiig about Paris in a gilt chariott, 
with 3 footmen in gay coats ; so fiir it goes well : but the galloon- 
man, the taylour, the harness-maker, the coach-man, begin to 
grow very troublesome, for I could write a quire upon Uiis 
subject. Confess however, my dear Master, that greatness is 
very barren, and the glories of tliis world very empty, if Mr. 
Montagu in all his honours cannot help his friend Matt to 500 
pounds on this occasion. , , 

I have written to Lord Portland ancHMj*, Secretary Vernon 
long politic letters,^ of the preparations these people make, in case 
the Kng of Spain should dye ; and in all probability that sickly 
monarch will not linger out much more than this autumn. I 
wish the business of Schonenberg wx^e made up, and that we 
had anybody that might speak to them at Miidrid. Thei^npe- 
rial minister there asks all, and can gett noihiao; effected ; whilst 
the French ambassador is seemingly modest in his demands, and 
engaging the counsell underhand into his interests. 

Every thing here is in a profound tranquillity : the King's going 
from Marli to Meudon, and from Meudon to Versailles, is all 
oiie hears of — the Grand Prieur affronted the Prince of Conti, 
and was putt into the Bastile* for so doing ; he is at liberty again, 
aiid all is well. . . , 

'jk' Wd' are to have a Hounslow heath campayne the beginning of 
next month : ' Lord Jersey will not be here, or a^least will not 
have had his audience, s#I must gett a cork-horsc. — N. B.'u 
new expense. 
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1'hti pkce is far, from affonltng any pieasiiro ; ersry body aoef? 
font times a week to the opera, to see Bellerophon kill the Chi* 
mera. Sum paulo hjirmior, I confess ; and cannot love musick to 
tlmt degree, as to hear the same thing 5U times, and especially 
in the^ogg-days. ... 

There is some tolerable satisfaction in the company of some of 
tlieir men of learning ; but those who expect most preferment 
from court, are a Iktle shy of being much with me. 

The women here are all practiced jades — mam coanoras^ omnts 
tioras : they are all painted, and instructed, so that tney look and 
talk like one another. They have nothing of nature, nor passion ; 
and the men neglect them, and make love to each other. # * 

I do not doubt but that I shall stay here with my Lord Jersey 
a good wh^e ; so that, if I had my four pound a day settled, and 
could but gett some thing of my arrears pay’d, or some money ad- 
vanced, I should he out of the hands of harpies, who make me 
pay so very deep for ready money, and in a way of being before 
hand with tny business, so as to get two thousand pounds before 
liand. I have written you a fere rapspdy of a letter ; pardon it, 
luy^dear Master, and write one* word to me, 3 lines only, bcr 
lieving me to be with the greatest truth and respect, 

r , 

Your most ob’t and most humble serv’t. 


7b the Dari of IluUifax. 



Paris, the 23^12 Oct. 1714. 

My Lord, ^ 

A The answering my last letter is a point referable 

only TO your own goodness. Friendship c^n no more be forced, 
tlum love; and those persons sometimes are the oiyects of both 
our im^gcnces in this kind, who may least have deserved our 
feyour. I hayfe, however, the satisfaction to believe, that you think 
me an hoirest man, and an English lilan. For my having acted as 
the queen’s prders given me by her ministers eujoyned. m dis* 
patches sqpt ip the court of England, die copies of iwy letters 
here, (I iii^^d) the testimony of the D. of SbrewsbVy. and 
all I have had to do with, and my own 4^ c#/i«c/a rcc/i, wilL 
abundantly justify me. For the pride mind, pass ; 

maybe some defects and fitults in it||p that side: but fbf th# 
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integrity of it, and as to any umdcrhand doings, before Qod, 
angela, and man, I shall stand cleared : and you, my Lord, may 
pass your word and honour upon that account. I will only add, 
that ujw men alive have more merit in this regard then 
and as long as the 4th article, either of Ryswick or of^^lpknetht, 
remain legible, I may as well be thought a Mahametdk!i, aa ar Ja- 
cobite. But as these are little reflewons raised by the nhderlingv, 
who had a mind to justify some of their mftsters^ being angry 
with me, so they will all fallbalf an hour after you are pleased 
to be my friend. Pray let that be within half an hour after you 
received this letter. And now, at the same^ time that I congra- 
tulate your being again first Commiss’r bf the treasury, I must 
implore the immediate succour of your Justice and hunianity : I 
will complain as little as 1 can, and jui^t as much as i^^iibsohitely 
necessary to let your Lords^p see the present stale of^y aflfhirs ; 
and, I believe, in this the D. of Shrew^sbury’s goodness has pre- 
vented me- Since my first being sent to tins country, I neither 
have had advance money, extra^Vy allowance, br payment 
stated by privy seal, but upon ^ Verbal power I always ilrtfW, as 
my occasions in the service required, upon the Ld. TreasV, who 
accordingly answerM Cantillou's bills dravi^ upon Arthur. In 
this state, a bill, bearing date the 15(h July, for 2000pd. was ac- 
cepted by my Ld. and the payment thereof was"' ordered ; and 
upon what my Ld. of Qxford said upon that affair, Cautlllon, as 
well as nwself, thought it entirely satisfied ; sonm body or other 
(for, by God, I know not who) wrests the staft’ from ray Ld, of 
Oxforas hand, as ii seems, to reign in his stead : how much any 
of these persons were my friends, will appear from the very first 
act of their power, in that they prevailed wiy^ the Queen to defer 
the giving out or satisfying those orders , a little while after, 
the Queen’s death putt this sumni, w’h^TWlxpected was paid, 
amongst her niaj’ties debts : and I have since that time run on 
upon the same foot, expecting every day the D. of Shrewsburyes 
assistance, and presuming to hear that this sum was and 
that I might send an other bill, wTi has’ been contractinj^im e 
June last, and w’h in its course might have*.the like acceptance 
and discharge; and w’ch I must send, finding Ci^ntillon very 
scrupulous since the retardment w’ch this bill a^adjHfcent has 
mett with, tho’ the does not as yet refuse to si&ply me, w’ch 
you may find by my being snll alive ; but (as I ha^suid) I hope 
the D t of Shtewsb’ry has found remedy to this evil, as you w til 
do by receiving this other bill, w’ch I must send you, and by put- 
ting me tipon such a fpot as youmay-jlidge propeflws long as His 
,^i^esties comman^l^joyn my stay here. Give me leave in the 
'^eafifirne.mv Lord; w represent to yon, that haviiijj been 6 weeks 
lii^Foiliitemebleau, the fiiost expensive place upon earth except 
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Paris it seli I returned hither, 2 days since, with eleven horses 
thirteen servants, &c. in a pomp of woe that putt me in mind o' 
Pintfoclus’ funeral, my self melancholy eiiou^, tho* the horsei 
did not weep ; but may be, they did not reflect that their pro* 
vetidet^was not payd for. In short, this whole affair is left to tin 
D: of Shrewsbury and your Lords’p; and, after all, my Lord 
pray do your part to lett me ^ee that I ^n have no better ftiendf 
than you two ; amF tha| you boiji indgeff it reasonable, howevei 
the treasury was changed, that the Plenipotentiary of Eiigl’c 
should not be left for ^bt intfie Chatelet at Paris. 

I have two other things to desire, both w’ch, I believe, youT will 
think just: first, that wr old fellow Collegiat, and my Fidw 
Achates^ Richard Shelton, whom my Lord of Oxford, aftei 
4 years Opportunity bn ‘my part, made a Com’r of the Stanir 
t)mce soSb months since, mdy, by your favour, be retained stul 
in his employ’t ; second, that Mr. I^rifiL who has been with m€ 
these If' now my with leave from 

. his then flperiors (and myArd of Oxford in particular) for his 
90 being, may be safe in his^mcjg pf first Clerk, or under-Secre- 
taiy, in the plantation-office, where he has served for 14 
years ffast, and received from my self, a» well whilst I was in, as 
when I had the misfortune to be putt out of that commission, 
all the instfpotibn 1 haye been able to give him -in the under- 
standing and discharge of his business ^ your command to Mr. 
Popple, upon this acc"t, will be sufficient ; and I will stand 
bound, ns well fpr him as for ’Squire ^elton, that their acknow- 
ledgments and gratitude to your Loras’p rfiall be faithfull and 
lasting. I have iTOjfelcd with a book, rather then a letter ; 
but you must ren 4 jlpj|||i J have the silence of a great many years 
to attone for : ay^HEpd many things, as yon see, to ask. 

I a^ wnh great respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lords’ps most ob*l 

And most humble Servant, 


lb the 
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THS TEMPtF.. 

Mr. Editor, — ^Walki^g down ChRncery-lane, a few daya 
^ago, I G&uld not help thinking, as I approached iRleet-st^t, how 
easily ai}i enthusiastic mind mi^t convert the porters^ Wno s|^d 
at the edtrance of the Inner Temple, into a guard of tbe^ Rsd«- 
cross kni^ts^ keepin^watch at the gates their Preceptoiy. 
The white aprons, too, of die porters would assist the deceptton, 
for the Templacs received from ope Honorius a white imantle, 
without a cross, for their regular haibit. It is true, that the 
stockings and shirts of twisted mail would be wanting ; but the 
red cap of the Templars might, perhajM, re-appear in a scarlet 
night-cap. St. Bernard describes the 1%mplai^ grave in 

icount^ance' and deportment; and, I thiuK, the IHte qualities 
may be observed in the present guardians of the^receptory, 
Alas ! ^ that there shq|^d only be these men to remind us of the 
r« TtfivXn** the Milite^Jiiristi et Tem|^||||||olomonis.’’ 
Smidl, indeed, and few are thei||||Us of those valmRt and ambi- 
tious spirits, who freed tht holy sepulchre from thral^^^and, 
after vanquishing the Pa^n, f<^nd their destructic» ’in the 
terror of Christian kings. Tew, indeed, are their relics : a mo- 
nument defaped, a mouldering breast-plate, and a name' sacred to 
valorous enAusiasm and misfortune. Their spirit and theif lofty 
hardihood dwell not ili modem hearts* ^There is a glory round 
those ages when chivalry was an honout'md a boast, and when 
the ardour of the young, 4na the wisdom of the old, were deyoted 
to the holy cause wim passionate prodigality^^ — there is a 
glory round them, which one delighmMtfi||MDiember, now that 
wars have ceased to be fields of cbivamH prowess 

IS worthless and unknown. One memory 

of those “ impenetrable spirits,’^ who cOmSpUd dangers, 

E i monti, e i mari, c T verno, e le tempeste,” 
and whose power, at last, ** o’er-shot ^itself, and fell o* the other 
side.'' , 

Alas! what a change! The singing oC armour has censed 
there is no buckling foi the battle ; no rdigious aolemnitief* ; no 
mustering to arms ; no tilts ; no tournaments ; fig lofty festivals, 
within the boundaiies of Temple.-^'' CedaHtona toga;" — 
Sword and lance have yielded to the gown. vTnRe'are no com- 
bats, butj widi the <f>6n ink is spilt, not blood,! All is peace 
and legal tranquillity — no hurrying step, sav^u^n in Term-time 
tome harassed casts an antious gi&Oli$^n the clock of 

the Inner Tein|9e4H as he glides along the terrace, running a 
npwe witii time Seal-oj^ce. We hear no amied heel 

Dooiixg ^^e quiet cOul|f ; we see no lefty forms ; the most digni- 
ned cmjecli, which meets the eye, ts, ^rchancc, some huhgty stu- ^ 
VOL, 1 . HO. in. a 
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dent, who, feitlinc^ his f^own around him, aUitudinizes before the 
hall, waiting, with anxious stomach, until his learned meal is 
served up. No squire is seen bearing his knight’s helmet from 
the armourer’s; but, in his place, a dapper barber issues from 
beneath the cloisters, bearing in his hand a battered wig-box. 

Thi| is a shame, and ignominy indeed !” 

The Templars first established themse^s in England in the 
reign of Stephen, and their first. Preceptory was in Holborn, 
where the remains of their church were discovered a few years 
ago.* In the succeeding reign, they removed to the site of the 
present Temple. They now began to flourish, and grew extremely 
rich. At their dissolution, they are said to have possessed six- 
teen thousand manors ; and so widely spread was tlieir fame, that 
Alfonso, of Arragon, bequeathed his kingdom to them on his de- 
cease. Old Matthew Paris satirizes them severely for their 
pride and riches. Oh, that 1 had been a Templar in those days ! 
At this tirniB (being before the establishment of Coutts’s bank) 
tlie rich noblifes used to depoafH their treasures in the Temj)le, 
trusting them, for safety, to tlm honour and bravery of the 
knights. Henry III. being jnfoniied that Hubert de Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, who was a prisoner in the Tower, bad considerable 
wealth dqjosited in the Temple, and conceiving that he could 
make a better use of it than the Earl, sent for the Master of the 
Temple, and desired him to deliver it up. Like a true knight, 
the Master refused to commit this dishonourahle action ; and his 
Majesty was compelled to send his tieasurer to the Earl for an 
order on his faithful banker, on receiving which, the knights de- 
livered up to the king a vast treasure of gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones. Edwam^rpbiyed a trick of’ nearly the same kind ; 
he requested to see motlier’s jewels, which had been de- 
posited in the Temple treasury, and, when admitted, he broke 
open tlie cofl’ers of fuweral persons, who had deposited money 
there, and carried away nearly a thousand pounds. 

Much of the history of the 'Temple rests only on tradition; for 
Wat Tyler and his associates having no particular love and aflec- 
tion for tlH,* gentlemen of the long robe, they made an onslaught 
on the Ttnnjilo, luul destroyed all the records and the law-books 
of the students^ no doubt to the great delight of the law-book- 
sellers of tlmt Jpy. It is well they did not hang the lawyers into 
the bargaiiK Away, away with him, he speaks Latin!’’ cried 
Jack Cade. The date, however, of the forfeiture of the posses- 
sions of tho’ Red-<jross knights is w^ell known. Philip le Bel 
first set the example of persecution in Fraiue^, and he followed 
up his dtjsigii, as Dr. Prolix says, with ip^ite promptitude.”; 
Nearly sixty of these valiant clvampioiis of the Christian faith " 
were burned alive in France by the order of Philip, and several 
of tliem, at the stake, summoned the tyrant and nis coadjutor, , 
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Clement V., ta appear, at a certain time, before die divine tiibu- 
nal. It is said, tnat both those potentates died nearly at the 
appointed time. In England, in the year 1310, a Provincial 
Council was held at their. Metropolitan Preceptory, at which 
they were accused of heresy and other heinous crimes, ^^d at 
which they were condemned to perpetual penance inJ^iSous 
monasteries, and their possessions were forfeited to tlie 
crown. The Temple then passed, by royal grant, into the hands 
of a subject; but, by the treason of the owner, it again reverted 
to the crown. It was afterwards granted to the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, who let it at the annual rent of ietf pounds 
to certain students of the law, who are supposed to have re- 
moved from Thavies Inn, in Holborn. All the buildings in the 
Temple have been erected sinoe^ the fire of Londoifii, except the 
church, and there are none of them worthy of observation, but 
that edifice and the hall. 

It ils impossible to enter this venerable building without being 
struck with a sentiment of awe ^nd reverence. The grace and 
dignified beauty of its Gothic architecture, the spaciousness of 
its tower, built in imitation of the church of the holy stipulchre ; 
and, above all, the tomb of the eleven Templars, with the warriors 
sleeping in stone, excite our loftiest and proudest associations. 
With their dust beneath our feet, and their images before our 
eyes, we kneel at the very shrine, at which their vows were paid. 
We are surrounded with the magnificence of death, and tlie tro- 
phies of departed glory. Man is a noble animal ; splendid in 
ashes, and [)ompous in the dust, solemnizing nativities and deaths 
with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery, in the 
infamy of his nature.”* But time ha% ^^ e defrauded the war- 
rior of his fame. The figure of Geoff’re^* Magnaville alone has 
been recognized with certainty. Three of the other effigies are 
supposed, by Camden, to represent three Earls of Pembroke, the 
father and two sons ; and one of the stone coffins is supposed to 
contain the ashes of William Plafitagfenet, son of Henry III. + 
The figures are all clothed in mail ; and the hand of one of them, 
warlike in death, is drawing forth his dagger from its sheath. 

It is a revulsion of feeling to turn from these relics of chivalry to 
the monuments of Plowden and Selden, ^ 

But, while we mourn over the departure of th% days of heroic 
achievements, we have moreover to regret thtit the customs and 
pastimes of later days have also fallen into disuse. The Templars 
of former days were a gay-looking company. They wore cut 
doublets and long daggers, and were so splendid in their apparel, 
that the society was compelled to make an order tjiat they 

• StrTbomos Bfown*« Um-burial. "" 

f These tombs are engraved tn Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, and an account of^ 
them magr be found in Herbert's Antiquities of the Inns of Court. 
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should wear ^owns of a sad colour ; nay, they danced galliards 
and corrantoes to the admiration of cmnpetent judges ! Solemn 
revels, and post revels, and stage-plays and masques, arc all dis- 
continued. No longer, when the l^t measure is dancing, does 
the B^adeir at the cup-board call to one of the gentlemen -iie 
bar, a^he is walking or dancing with the rest, to give the judges 
B. Roug. No barrister^ now gives out thelfirst line of a psaliri, 
while the rest of the company follow, and sing with him. No 
longer does the reader leaa*a cogipetent number of utter-barris- 
ters, ar^ as many under the bar, into the buttery, delivering to 
them' sotne dainty morsels for the judges. And no longer, in 
stately order, does the auncient^ with his white staff, advance 
before the judges, and begin to lead the measures, followed by 
the barristers and the gentlemen under the bar, “ according to 
their several antiquities.” And no longer do the students of the 
house drop solemn curtesies to the judges and the serjeants 
Oh, that I could see or , with minuet-like grace, fol- 

lowing the steps of the master of the revels ! 

Those days are over. The science of saltation delighteth 
not the ‘hearts of the now Templars. The customs of their 
ancestors^nd small favour in their eyes. The rule, which 
directed inat two of the students should be supplied at dinner 
with meat to the value of three-pence, is now disregarded. 
Sometimes, indeed, in foniier days, a splendid feast used to 
adorn the tables of the Templars ; as, for instance, when Charles 
II. ])aid them a visit, an account of which may be found in that 
most siinjde, prejudiced, and entertaining work, Roger North’s 
Life of Lord Keeper Guildford. 

But the science of fe|j^ting has not fallen into oblivion. The 
old hall still re-echdes, occasionally, with the sounds of mirth 
and merriment ; and even yet the wines of Bourdeaux may now 
and tlien be seen to sparkle along the board. Peradventure a 
CALL rouses the latent spirit of the Templars, and ‘^all loud 
alike, all learned, and all drunk,” it is still 

“ Merry in the hallt when beards wag all.” 

But the hall, alas! is of comparatively modern date. I look 
with veneration on the church, for it was consecrated in 1185 
by Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem. The ancient hall was 
built as early as tlic reign of Edward III., but the present edi- 
fice is of a much more modern date. 

It is well known that the seal of the old Templars was a repre- 
sentation of two men riding on one horse ; a device whkh, it is 
said, they owe to Hugh de Payens and Geoffr^ de St. Aldemar, 
two of the earliest of tliis order of knights +. This, in time, was/ 


* •• Ont!,»nes Jundiciaks. , 

t Tijcr<r j«, a rude print of this seal in the Hwtoria Minor of Matthew f*aris. 
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cKaiiged for the device of ^ field argent, charged m\ix a cross 
^les, and upon the nombi^l thereof, a holy lamb, its niin- 
Dus and banner. This was adopted as the seal of |^e Middle 
Temple ; while the Inner T|piple adhered to the former device, 
merely changing the two n^ into a pair of wings, and thus con- 
verting the steed into a Pegasus, as our readers may rem^'k the 
next time they pass^etlong Fleet-street. In die preseift over- 
stocked state of the law-market, might it*not be well tp adopt 
the sigillum of the ancient Templars, as nothing could give 
a more accurate representation* of the state of the unfortunate 
candidates for legal honours and emoluments, than a device of 
two men riding on one horse. 

When the recollection of these ancient glories comes over me, 
I feel rejoiced and ashamed in the name of Templar. What is 
ray paltry ambition ? To draw a special plea so artificially, that, 
like Chaucer’s Sergeant of the Ijiwe, 

* ** Ther can no wiglit pinche at my writing — ” 

while the ambition of those (to use a legal phrase) v)}me estate 
I have, would have been beleaguering towns, and doiiyj feats of 
chivalry. Oh, shame I the arm is wielding the pen, that should 
have ..brandished the sword ; and the imagination M devising 
subtle schemes to entrap an unwary brother pleader, which should 
have been generating stratagems against the Saracen and the 
Crescent. The golden days of youth, which should have been 
passed on the arid plains of Syria, are wasted away in the dark 
monotony of a set of second-floor chambers. And what is the 
reward ? It may be, after years of toil, lucuOrationes viginti 
annorum — it may be, that my brows shall be shadowed with tkj 
pleasant curls of the judge’s large ^g^those brows, which 
should have been pressed with the weight of honourable steel. 
Nay, it may be, that one may approximate towards the ages of 
chivalry, and be endowed with the dignity of knighthood ! But 
what a knight ! How well suited to revive our notions of a Red- 
cross champion — shovel hat, bro^n scratch wig, court-dress 
coat, long black gaiters, a handsome walking-stick, and the 
gout! What would the best lance of the Temple,” the va- 
lorous Bois-Guilbert, have said, could he have lived to see this 
transformation ? Six centuries have wrought a w^oful difference 
on the south of Fleet-street. 

Still, however, there are delights left to console us, though 

the age of chivalry is departed for ever.” Though the combat 
of shaft and of sword is over, a wordy war is still left us. The 
Templars may still engage in the “ keen encounter of their wits;” 
aAd, if they cannot now sack towns, they may yet sack the cash 
of their clients. Many an* unfortunate mortal becomes the 
captive of their bow and spear and though they may not in- 
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deed now, as formerly, geize their prisoner with strong hand, 
and confine him in their own dungeon, they may yet conquer 
him with a*slip of parchment. In the lapse of time, their tactfcg 
have become more intricate, and their warfare has assumed a 
more scientific and regular aspect. If the red-cross warriors 
have extolled their profession, the black-robed gentlemen have 
bestowed equal commendation on theirs. Pleading,” says Lord 
Coke, is so called from placere, because good pleading is the 
most pleasing of all things.” truly there is no mean de- 

light in it. But when one thinks of the siege of Antioch, or 
Edessa, how villainously cheap does one hold the triumph of a 
special demurrer ! In Ireland, indeed, they say a triumph of 
that kind is not without perils to enhance it, as the defeated 

1 )leader usually insists on arguiog the demurrer with a pair of 
lair-trigger pistols ; thus referring the point in question to the 
high tribunal of honour. I doubt whether the Templars them- 
selves, even in the time of Hugh Paganus, ever displayed more 
valiantly pugnacious qualities. But in England, alas, you may 
demur with perfect safety. 

Erasmus lias written a Morue Encomium : why should I not 
write in ppise of jileacling, which I affirm to be the noblest 
science in the universe, comprising the essential qualities — the 
flos ct medulla, of all other knowledge ? It requires the head of 
the logician, tlie memory of the historian, the quick apprehen- 
sion of the wit, the searching intellect of the mathematician, and 
the subtle imagination of the poet, to arrange, remember, seize, 
explore, and shape the thousand intricate points, which are the 
pleader's study. Sad and slow is his toil, but not mean his re- 
ward. ''Oh! how comely it is, and how reviving,” to discover a 
flaw in one's adversaty’s pleadings, and to add those delicious 
words to the end of one's denuirrer, “ and also for that the said 
pleas are altogether informal, insufficient, inefficient, incom- 
plete, repugnant, ridiculous, and nonsensical.” A great part 
of the pleasure of pleading consists in the danger of it — the cir- 
cumstance, which gives such charms to war. It is true, that the 
merchant runs great risks, and enjoys the pleasure of excitement 
very fairly on a w indy night, when all his argosies are in jeopardy ; 
but at die worst he can only lose his vile counters; while the re- 
putation of a pleader is staked on tfie goodness of his writings. 
It is better than gambling, because the stakes are more hazardous 
than with ordinary adventurers : the pleader places his reputa- 
tion against a seven-and-sixpenny fee every day. But the chief 
pleasure of all is the perpetual exercise, in which all the faculties 
of his mind are kept ; he cannot allow his memory to grow dor- 
mant, nor his judgment, like Scrjblerus's shield, to acquire a 
venerable rust. He must have all his eyes about him ; and if, 
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like Briiireiis, he had un hundred hands, they would not be too 
many to hunt a point through the Reports* If quiet, as Lord 
Byron insists, be a hell, then is he in heaven. Therefore 1 hold 
with rny Lord Coke, that befit p/acitare ante omnia placet^ now 
that the red-cross is sunk in night. 

It is pleasant, too, to live in chambers ; tliere is an independ- 
enoe about it, which* pleases one- Surely Smollett mu^t just 
have taken a set before he ♦wrote his ctuebrated Ode to Qiat 
Power. When that large, thick, black outer door is shut, one 
feels as if one could hold a siege against the whole w orld. The 
oak is strong, and the bolts are heavy, and the hinges an* stout. 
But their chief virtue is not in excluding thieves, who seldom 
venture amongst the lawyers, for whom tliey seem to have a 
natural sort of antipathy : it ccjisists in their fonuiiig an insu- 
perable barrier a^yanist those, who would rob us ol’oiir time or 
our patience. If this ponderous door be closed, the cliambers 
are presumed to bo empty, and thus the lie, which is usually 
put in' the mouth of servan(s,4is transferred to the back of the 
iloor, which, it is jiresumed, cannot incur thereby any moral 
guilt. He must, indeed, be a Sampson of a visitor, vvlio would 
oH’er to penetrate in s[)ite of tliis refusal. There are some per- 
h.oiis, how'ever, so insufleraldy patient and obstinate, ^iiat they 
will wait at your door fur your n*turu ; and tlioy are more apt to 
do this, in proportion as their mission is disagreeable. 1 have 
frequently remarked, that those persons are generally in the 
habit of calling a little after Christmas, and sometimes towards 
tlie middle of the year. In this case, I have I'ound it useful to 
affix a small piece of paper to the back of‘ your door, stating 
that you will return in two hours : this notice, as it bears no 
date, in the mind of him who is reading il, always denotes two 
hours from that time — a vigil rather too long tneii for him. By 
this means one’s meditations are not disturbed, and one gets 
rid of any displeasing requests, which at that season of the year 
might possibly be made to one. 

Shakspeare has immortalized the Temple. He has made tlje 
gardens the scene of the fatal quarrel between the houses o/‘ 
York and Lancaster, and one can never take a walk in them 
without fancying one sees Richard Plantagenet and “ good 
William de la Pole," with Vernon and another lawyer," en- 
gaged in angry dispute. It seems, the altercation had begun in 
ihh Temple-hall, for Suffolk says, 

Within the Temple-hall were too loiul, 

The garden here is more convenient. 

In fact, the hall at that period must have been a very^ common 
resort, or trysting-place. Thus Prince Henry says to Falstaff*, 
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“ Jack, 

Meet me to-morrow in the Temple-hall 

At two o’clock i’the afternoon ; 

There slialt thou know thy charge .” — Henry IV. 

and I believe it is even yet usual, in the condition of bonds, to 
make them payable in the dining-hall of the Inner Temple. 

Shakspeare also mvkes Warwick say, 

Tliis brawl to-day, 

Grown to this faction in the Temple garden, 

Shall send between the red rose and the white 

A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

The garden must not pass without a word or two in its 
praise. I prefer it to Gmy’s-Inn garden, because it is not so 
confined ; and to Lincoln’s-Inn, because it has more variety. 
You have nothing but a straight walk in Lincoln's-Inn, in the 
Temple there are many graceful bends ; and besides, the grass is 
more delicately mowed and rollM in the Temple. Gray’s-Inn 
garden, to be sure, may boast the honours of an avenue of trees 
planted by Lord Bacon, and the ground also is agreeably diver- 
sified by hill and dale ; but, on the whole, I prefer the garden of 
the red ancl white rose^, * 

Many great men have made the Temple the place of their 
habitation. The first I shall mention is Richard Plantagenet, 
the head of the York faction; for which fact I have the same 
excellent authority, which has just been quoted — Shakspeare. 
Mortimer says to one of his Jailors, 

— Tell me, keeper, will my nephew come ? 

Keep. Ki chard Plantegenet, my lord, will come. 

We sent unto the Temple to his chamber, 

And answer was return’d that he will come. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to presume that the great Plantage- 
net was at this time studying tne noble science of special plead- 
ing — a strong proof of the great estimation, in which it has 
always been held. 

Chaucer has generally been reputed a Templar. He was cer- 
tainly la Londoner ; for, in his Testament of Love, he calls himself 
[jon^enois, and the Magazines of the day very probably called 
him a cockney poet. Mr. Buckley says, he saw a record in the 
Inner Temple, “in which Geoffrey Chaucer was fined two 
shillings for beating a Franciscan friar in. Fleet-street;^* but I 
doubt whether St. Francis had any disciples in England at that 
time. Leland says, that after his travels in France, Collegia 
lcgnlciurumfrequentavitf that is to say, he kept good company. 
The poet, too, must in all probability Jiave been well acquainted 
with the excellence of the feasting in the Inner Temple, by the 



account which he gives of the manciple or purveyor of that 
society. 

A manciple there was of the Temple, 

Of which all catours mighte taken ensample 
For to been wise in buying of witaile* ; 

For whether he payd or tooke by tails, 

Algate he wayt^ so in his achate, 

That he was aye before in good^state. 

Now is not that of God a full faire grace. 

That such a leude man’s will shall pace 
The wisdom of an heap of learned men ? 

Of masters had he more than thrice ten, 

That were of law expert and curious, 

Of which there was a dozen in that house. 

A Nuncio from the Pope, Inhocent, in 1245 resided in the 
Temple, where he commanded six thousand marks to be brought 
to him, a measure which King Henry very wisely prohibited. 
That excellent monarch. King Jqhn, is also said to have honoured 
the Temple with a visit. 

Amongst the many learned lawyers, whose names grpee the 
annals of this society, no one should be mentioned more kindly 
and respectfully than the Lord-keeper Guildford. Oftihe cha- 
racters of our other elder law^yers, but litHe^rnore is known than 
what may be gleaned from their yv'orks, or has descended to us 
in the general history of their times; but of North, the very 

E ortraiture and spirit have been transmitted to us. We see him 
olding his grandfather’s customary courts, and entrapping the 
simple rustics into the payment of their fines. We see him^i — we 
see him sitting in his moiety of a petit chamber.” and after 
taking his fulness of thcb reports on a moiHing, we folldw him to 
the cloisters, where, in learned perambulation, he exercises both 
body and mind. We see him diffidently slinking into commons 
in the hall. We see him in old Serjeant Earle’s carriage, hungry 
and patient, riding the circuit. We see him rising successfully 
through eyery rank of his profession, tiU he grasped sorrow, and 
anxiety, and the seals — a combination which broke his heart. 
His life is, indeed, a matchless piece of biography. 

But we may reckon up some illustrious Templars in later days, 
amongst whom stands preeminent “ that renowned, irresistible 
Sampson,” Samuel Johnson. He had chambers in Inner Tein- 
ple-l^ne, ill-fumished and uncomfortable enough, even for an 
author by profession. Murphy relates, that Mr. Fitzherbert, a 
man distinguished through life for his benevolence and other 
amiable qualifies, used to say, that he paid a morning visit to 


^ Witaile ! ! a clear proof of cockiicyism 1 
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Johnson^ intending from his chambers to send a letter into the 
city, but, to his great surprise, he found this giant of literature 
without pen, ink, or paper. Here, he used to write his Idler, 
himself no bad illustration of the title of his work ; for he would 
frequently lie in bed until three o^dock in the afternoon, and 
then saturate himself with tea for two or three hours, from that 
tea-kcttle of his ** which had no time to cool.” ** With tea he 
soluced the midnight hour, and with tea welcomed the morn- 
ing.” Hither also ho used to convey those mysterious pieces of 
dried orange-rind, which so intensely excited the curiosity vind 
wonder of Boswell, and the use of which remains to this day 
" a marvel and a secret — be it so.” Here also he used to muse 
over his lost Tetty, and pray for her, “ as far as it might be 
lawful for him and here his fits of morbid melancholy used to 
attack him, which rendered life wretched, and death terrible. 
In these chambers, Murphy communicattjd to him the first news 
of his pension, and argued with him that he did not come within 
his own definition of a pensioner. But the lexicographer shook 
his head, and made a long pause : a dinner however, at the 
Mitre the next day, overcame all his scruples, and he was pen- 
sioned accordingly. The Mitre was one of Johnson’s favourite 
resorts, and many anec<lotcs of his visits there have been re- 
corded by the tenacious memory of his toad-eater Bosw^ell. 
ll( 're, also, the enraged author levelled a folio at the head of 
Osborne the bookseller, for giving him the lie ; and here, without 
doubt, he has been compelled to pass many a day impraasns. 

There is another person, whose shade I sometimes fancy I sec 
(littihg through the cloisters and along Pump-court to fiis an- 
j’ient rey^denco — poor, innocent, vain, clever Ooldy ! Gold- 
smith, wdinn he first came to reside in the Temple, look cham- 
bers on the library staircase : he afterwards removed to King’s 
Bench Walk : 

Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 

And ho has chambers in the King’s Bench Walks. 

And soon after he removed to No. 2, Erick-couft ; from whence 
his next removal was to a colder lodging — the Temple burial- 
ground. I almost fancied the other day, as I was passing 
through Brick-court, that I saw Oliver gazing out of the win- 
dow of the first-floor chamber; but alas! it was some retainer of 
the law, W'ho had probably never heard his name. He ugly 
enough, how^ever, to be mistaken for the doctor. In these cham- 
bei's, probably, he meditated that dire fevenge a^inst the editor 
of the Ledger ; and here perhaps he examined his horsewhip, to 
try whether it was tou^h and good. Here, he lived in disap- 
pointment, and died of Dr. James’s powder. There is another 
mail of genius also, who had chambers in the Temple fur a short 
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time — tlie young and accomplished Richard West, Gray’s Fa- 
voiiius; but the dry dusty study of the' law suited not with a 
spirit fondly attached to the elegance of classical pursuits. It 
could not be said of West, that 

— “ the smell 

Of ancient parchment pleased him well.'’ 

• * 

It did not please him, and he accordingly removed as far as he 
could from its influence. In oi\,e of nis letters to Gray, be 
says, “ I lived in the Temple till I was sick of it. It is certain 
•at least that I can study the law here (Bond-street), as well as I 
could there. My being in chambers did not signify to me a 
pinch of snuff*.” Very improper all this. 

If, indeed, there he any pleasjire in high associations, in 
dwelling where the great have dwelt, and thus tracing back l9ie 
steps of time to lionourable antiquity — if there he any virtue in 
the memory of brave deeds, or auy infl\ience in the recollection 
of departed wisdom, tlien is the edifice, which contained the 
bravest and most h’arned of our ancestors, a pleasant dwelling- 
place ; and when I leave it — hopeless to find another spot con- 
secrated by so much valour and so much wisdom — it should h(^ 
f< 3 r some anfynlus fenyc, some wood-girt corner, whicli the foot of 
soldier or ot lawyer has never yet been known to press. 

1^4. R. 


UEADINO AND WlliTIMi. 

Atcurs’d the mun, whom fate onhiins. In s;'iic, ^ 

And cruel parents teach, to read uiid write. 

CiiURCHiLi/s Author. 

Solomon, whom, like Burns, I resemble in every thing — his 
wisdom excepted, has hinted that in much reading is mucli 
weariness : if so, this would seem, judging from the activity of 
the press, the most wearisome age, that ever existed since llu? 
foundation of the world. Churchill then, as quoted above, a]^- 
pears to be right only half way ; and that, as it respects our 
being taught to read — unless he was so simple as to believe it 
necessary that an author should read, as well as write* How it 
might have been in his time, I cannot pretend to say, " mais 
nous avons change tout 5 a.” Writing is clearly free i’rom any 
objection, and is doubtless the most lively, agreeable, indolent, 
pleasant thing imaginable. Witness, for instance, the numbers, 
wlio, according to the epigram, 

“ Write U'ith easc^ to shew their breed ing — 
but it is true that the next line intimah^s tliul 
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Reading and Writings 

Easy writing’s d hard reading/** 

and for this reason we have, it must be confessed, frequent 
cause to complain of our " cruel parents." 

An old writer, whose name I forget, makes this remark on a 
certain prodigious reader — it is in Latin, but the substance runs 
thus — '' If I had read as much, I should have been as great a 
foot as he is:” and Lord Bacon’s advice is “not many, but 
good books," which is, by the by, a very ill-considered phrase, 
for, if he had merely said good books," he mi^ht have 
spared himself the trouble of saying “not many.” This, how- 
ever, is not the class, that we have to deal with ; we have free 
souls, and are not to be cooped up in a nut shell in this way. 
I ^peak of modern literature, belles lettres, and the groaning 
shaves of a fashionable repository of what are very inexpress- 
ively called light publications. Behold ! here is a gorgeous 
feast for the mind — not that mind has any thing to do with its 
production, more than the 6ook has with the production of 
mutton or turnips. Shakspeare, who, it is well known, had a way 
of saying things quite unlike any other human being, observes 
something about men dying when their brains are out, jand even 
expresses surprise that it was not so in the case of Banquo. A 
similar astonishment is described by one Niccolo Forteguerri, in 
his Ricciardetto, when a man, who had been decapitated, takes 
his head up in his hand, and walks down stairsf — a circum- 
stance, which at any rate proves that it is of no consequence 
whether a man’s brains be under or over his shoulders, or any 
where at all. This dying, or “effect defective," might “ come 
by cause," in Shakspeare’s time; but it is not so now with 
writers, for the absence of this article does not prevent 
their presence, and the active use of their goose-quill ; they 
die not for the want of it, though their works do. I have often 
thought what a snug revenue it would be, if I could get a grant 
of the postage of all letters, which people repented of writing, or 
which there was no sort of reason for them ever to have written ; 
but how my income would be improved, if I could have, in addi- 
tion, the value of all books, that is, (to prevent misconstructions) 
the value of the paper, printing, and advertising, under similar 
circumstances : as to the value of the time of the authors, I am 
not avaricious, and by no means insist upon that. 

There is, I admit, some poetry of eternal verdure, which 
flourishes on heights inaccessible. Of such I speak not; but of 
that produced by those unlucky wights, who, not attending to 
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the great master, Ejnd ne credited* hare, raahly bestriding 
the win^ed*horse, found themselves suddenly rolling at the foot 
of the hill. Nor do 1 allude to that hapless, yet, pemaps, happy 
mortal, 

dc i^eprara £«>/iaraVa<c/, 

who, like the gods, lives in the upper story ; or, as the epilogue 
has it, sojourns _ * 

“ liigh in Drury-lane, 

Fann’d by soft zephyrs,* thro’ a broken pane : — ” 

but I mean tliose demireps among the Muses, who pour forth 
their unbidden lays, sometimes most musical,'' 

Perfect then only deem’d, when they dispense 

A happy tuneful vacancy of sense,” 

and always “ most melancholy," sharing with the nightingale "the 
poet's description of her song, miserabile currnen.’*f Here, 
however, I must explain what I understand, or would signify, 
by the term demirep. Dr. Johnson makes these observations: 
“ A rnau^ of letters, for the most part, spends, in the privacies of 
study, that season of life, in whicn the manners are to be softened 
into ease, ' and polished into elegance ; and, when he has jjained 
knowledge enough to be respected, has neglected the minuter 
acts, by which he might have pleased;" — but it is diffi<jplt for us, 
at this time of the day, to conceive what the worthy doctor is 
driving at. We know of no such persons. Our authors are all 
petit-maitres, the best dressed, and the most polished ornament^ 
of the gayest assemblies. How they get there, leads me to the 
etymology of a demirep, which I take to be, demi, lialf^ and rep, 
an abreviation of reputation: and this half I imagine to consist, 
not in the approbation or reading of his work, but in his having 
published, or rather printed, a book, and having consequently 
become Mr. Thingumbob, the author of Whatdyecallum% Ovi^o/ia 
voXXaKi repvf/ , says the Syracusan, a name often charms^, aud 
with many, indeed, is all in all : but tlie oddest thing is, that 
such persons, or I should perhaps say, men of letters,” are, at 
their introduction into these circles, called lions — one would really 
think that it did not require much wit to have hit upon a more 
obvious and appropriate appellation. As such have not the 
inward and spiritual grace of poetry, neither have they the out- 
ward*and visiole garb of the poet. Murphy, in one of his farces, 
ushers in a gentleman with a very thread-bare coat, as " a ser- 
vant of the Muses," adding, you may know him by their livery!* 
But there is yet one comfort, which, amongst the blessings of 
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priating» has never yet been noticed. The Romans, according to 
Horace, Martial, and others, were often condemned in private, 
and in their baths and elsewhere, to hear these birds^^of song 

pour their throats” in the recitation of bad verses, till patience 
gave lip the ghost, and diw in despair. Not so with us ; our ears 
are our own : they may print, but they can't make us read, or 
hoar read — tenet occiditque legmdo *” would be indictable at 
sessions. 

As 1 am speaking of those^ who swell the lists of dulness, 
I might mention pamphleteers, and viTiters of moral essays, but I 
refrain, as I could only speak by report ; for I never read either, 
especially the latter, which, I am told, are at every turn con- 
stantly giving one some unpleasant ugly slap. The little com- 
p^endiums too (or per salt urns, jfis I may call them) of experimen- 
Ij^ihilosophy, chemistry, &c. for ladies, are not in Hay way, 
dfough their instruction was veiy much in the way of a has bleu 
relation of mine, who, by the ^|)ursting of a retort (uncotirteous) 
lost a finger, and Jby an experiment with fulminating powder 
blew off her thuuibf Good, tender-liearted, w/«scientific people, 
are shocked at this, but they may spare their pity. My aunt is 
more proud of the honouts of that day, than was ever h^ro of the 
scars of glorious war. Travellers are privileged jMsrsons. If 
they encounter perils by ** flood and fieki," dauntlessly quitting 
Dover for Calais, and Calais for Paris, and see what nobody else 
does, or"%ver will see, it is fit" that they should publish, and 
give the world the benefit of their ordinary and extraordinary 
discoveries. I have no quarrel with them. Why should they 
travel like their trunks, and get nothing but the jumble and the 
dust? No, let every traveller of every description write his 
tour; every one is qualified, for, as Shakspeare says, it is as 
easy as lying." Modern dramatists are not fair game ; they do 
not come witliin my scope, for they do not write to be read +; 
therefore why, in nine cases out of ten, they write at all, is best 
known to themselves. 

Time, breath, pen, ink, and paper, would fail to enumerate 
comment on the infinite progeny of the teeming press ; and 
I shall but slightly touch on tiiat great marketjible article — 
Novels. In this line, it is true that one writer has nearly spoilt 
the trade — still “ svribimm doefi indoctiqm,^ men, w omen, and 
.children are all natural geniuses in this way ; and, what is more 


* flof.-^Holds you by force, and reads you quite to death. 

t Their works are intended for actiTig, and not, it is to he )}resurned,for reading, Me> 
lodrames, farces, and modern comedies were, in the way of reading, very like the treat, 
which Dangle accuses Mrs, Dangle of having had an opportunity of enjoying, “ You 
have all the advantages of it : — mightn’t you, last winter, have had the reading of the 
new pantomime a fortnight previous to its performance Critic, 
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surprisinjy, there is a soft of public, that has stomach for it 
all — it is their idol : 

“ Like Isracr^ fools of yore, 

The calf themselves have f^iond they adore : 

But let true reason once relWhe her roiftii, 

This god shall dwindle to a calf a^jain.'’ 

Some of these readers read by stealth,* shewing grace, but 
unable to subdue the passion; and to them, as Goldsmith said 
of liis Muse, novels are their pfide in private, but their pulilic 
shame.’**'” That these, however, should breed by the myriad, is 
not a prodigy, if what Lady M. W. Montague affirms be true, 
and who can read and doubt, “ that every young lady, who has 
read two novels, can write a third while to examine the con- 
tents o£the library of our Leadenluill-Minerva, one would swi^ijr 
that what she cau do, she has done. ^ 

Thus much for the scandal of the age. Its defence, or apology, 
is more difficult ; but it was oril^e a speculation of mine, and I 
found that something could be advanced tq^hew that, however 
great tlie scrHjlo-l)iblio-mrwia of our day may be, it is not* iji all 
probability, without a ])ariillel. Two ^E)lacks, it is true, do not 
make oiie|ydiiie : still it is something to be dcfeiuled by numbers. 

Tile times, in which we live, are always the most defamed : 

Oh ! that mine enemy had written a book!” is left for few men 
to say, for few, in our days, have cither an enemy or iBiend that 
has not written a book. \Ve are not so mucli a nation of shop- 
keepers as of authors. Our neighbours, the French, have been 
infected too ; and Montaigne complains of the escrivaillerie of 
his age. To go farther buck, anci travel into Roman stoiy, 
we find their noblest satirist lashing the scribmdi cacoclhes^* of 
his countrymen; and amongst the Greeks, fxtya fitya 

KUKQv, a great book is a great evil, was surely not said by J^alli- 
machus without good experience of the fact. I say nothing of 
the staring proof in the contents of tlie Alexandrian, collected 
by the Ptolemies, and other libraries of former years, now irre- 
trievably lost. “ This valuable repository,’* says the Bib. Class, 
speaking of the Alexandrian, “ was burnt by the orders of the 
Caliph UmarJ in the seventh century ; and it is said, that during 
six months, the numerous volumes supplied fuel for the Jour 
thousand baths, which contributed to the health and convenience 
of th^ populous capital of Egypt,” Here, then, we are apt to 
think that we ought to stop, and date the beginning of the 
annals of booll^idden people. Nothing is more distant from 

• It is not uncommon, also, to find some writers of novels intimating in their 

prefaces, that they have no great respect for this species of comi>osition ; and others, 
acensed of th^ fhet, fiatly denying it ; — ^^th cases seem to imply a degree of jisdgment 
and good taste, wbibh their aroihs would never have led one to suspect. 
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the truth. Our timesi ale those of Solomon^ who lived' one 
thousand years befqre 'Christ, and Solomon’s were those ^t 
had, at some period, ' gohe before him. In his Jiour, there was 
nothing new under tha^mt^lj^dL that there were, and had been, 
innumerable authors, w|||Plh^ ample testimony. making 

AooAj there is no en^/’ ana we are tdld that •‘Out of Machir 
came down governor^ , and but of Zebulum they that handle the 
pen the writerf/^ — and tby^e came to form an army ! But I 
shall here call in the authority of Sir . Thomas Bodley to my 
support, and quote freely, without feat of offence : 

“ I remember,” says he 1, “ a tiote, which Paterculus made of 
the incomparable wits ot the Gre^^ians ahd Romans in their 
flourishing state, that there might be this reason of their notable 
downfall, in their issue, that ca^e after; because by nature, Q?iod 
mthmo studio petit uin est , . ascendit in snmhum, dijfftcilisqtdl^in per- 
fecio mora est ; insomuch that men, perceiving that they could 
go no farther, being^^pme to tl||B top, they turned back again of 
tneir own accordjiq^ieking th^e studies, that are most in re- 

3 uest, and betaklKjg'' themselves to new endeavours, as if the 
ring, that they sought, had been by prevention surprised by 
others. ^ 

“ So it fared, in particular, with the eloquence of th||age, that 
when their successors found that hardly they could equal, by no 
means their predecessors, |hey began to neglect the study 
thereof, both to write and speak, for many hundred years, in 
a rustical manner; till this latter revolution (temp, Jacob.) 
brought the wheel about again, by inflanung gallant spirits to 
give^he onset afresh ; with straining and striving to climb unto 
the^top and height of perfection, not in that giftjonly, but in 
every other skill in any part df learning. 

•• For I do hold it an eironecms conceit to think of every 
science, that as now they 'aS*e J^fessed, so they have been 
before in all precedent ages ; though not . alike in all places, 
nor nt all times a}ike in one and me same place, but accord-^ 
ing to the changings and twinh^ of time, with a more ex- 
act, and plain, br with a moVa^rii^^ anff^bscure kind of 
leaching. T ^ 

And if the question should be askedTji %hat proof I have of 
it, I have the doctrine of Aristotle, and of the deepest clerks, of 
whom we have any means to take^ny hbISce, tliat as there is of 
o^ier things, so there is of sciences ortus ef whidi is 

also th^'meaning, if I should expoiidd it, minm su9 

sole,^* and is as well to be applied as^pRclir, “ ut nihil 

neque dictum, neque factum, quodTnon est lIRtimi; et factum 


* Eccletitotcs, xil 19« ; t v. 14. 

% Ajppendix to a colledioai of Lenof of Airchbitbop Oi|hf!x> tot. xj v . lO. 
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prius i, e. to thit^sdme, a$ iMggti there u mthing 

said or done, winch has not been $md and ^ohe h^hre. 1 have 
farther far oiy warrant that famonaeonij^laititvor^lomon to hi« 
son, against the infinite making of fe< Ht| m his time* of which, in 
all congraity, it must needs be undewl|pbd that a great part were 
observations and instructions in all "(Lftds of literature ; and of 
those there is not now so muoii as one petty pamphlet^ only some 
parts of the Bible excepted, remainipg to posterity/’ 

What a prospect for the preset^ generation — 

Of puff and j^rty spirit all hei^eift, 

No Vestige dr the worthless heap is left : 

Nor poring eye, nor dusty shelf their lot, 

.But, like their authors, gone, and quite forgot! 

''As’jthen" continues Sir Thqifias, “there was not, in liH 
^manner, any footing to be found of milhom of authors, that were* 
long before Solomon ; and yet we mu^t give credit to that, which 
he affirmed, that whatsoever was men, or ha|^gn before, it could 
never be truly pronounced of it, behold this i§l|to/’ — A ppendix.** 

Let us, tlien, hear na further outcry agi^mst mis scribblipg age, 
since it is no more obnoxious to the Opprobrium, than that in 
which So^mon lived. Authors always were, and while vanity 
and folly lUfet, jailways will be numeioiis. I huy fot/i/, because 
where on earth the perfection of wisdom divine and re- 
sided, it was otlierwise. JesuS and Socrates left iS||writings 
behind them. But what avails their number, and vUierefore 
should we complain of their burthen, or they of our neglect, 
since posterity, to whom they appeal, will, as we have seen, do 
them justice ! 

The little accident at Bab^ which so multiplied tongues, kud 
Scarcely more occupied, ann^ed, puzzled, and confounded tlie 
workmen of those days,* they do the literary laboure|S of 
oar’s, may, with* specious reason,^ appear to l;>e a great curse. In 
this opinion, however, we am utigrateful. There is not enough 
to do in^ the worlds for the world in common. They, who are 
most ready to complaiti of l^diortness of life, are most troubled 
to find it occupation. Tam^ivite — ennui — blue devils, possess 
innumerable Arsons, and are with difficulty exorcised. The 
vamty of learning, and fhe employment of reading and wntmg, 
reli<//e numbers ^m their clutches, who would otherwise be de- 
voured by them. In a word^ to sum up the best praises and 
ilefeiice of 8cr ib|j|p g, the infinity of books is, to many, an inilo- 
teht otitigatieilllr the h<^|prB of time, and the cause, under 

* Tbc titetsiy tnvtnphs of the asief^nts, e*pecrally those of the Greeks, oVW tlie 
mcMiei^Sie WJDhr, Hawkeswonh ascribed, above all, to an Lxrmptiort from the neoes- 
silf of oierkMufinc theh natural faculties with learning and langaaget, witn Wmtai we, 
m these later tiiu«r» «ge obls^ to qualify ourselvLS for writers, if we expect to read. 

VOL. 1. NO. 111. 1 
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various headsi of a conBlderablo dimmutkm in tho aggregate of 
the bills of mor^yty/’ 

Complaints agdIltBt the mmeri or inniimemble 

number of books, ate/ fo||gtfnother reason, umust. Th^ would 
be no toy-shops, were, mke no children, who del^ht to play 
with them. Production, shys the political economist^ is in^o- 

E ortion to the demand or consumption. If reform is required 
ere, or elsewhere, itiis at hand — let every one reform himself, 
and the business is done# and^ done radically. Nor will 1 hear 
such readers and writers called idlci When Diogenes was seen 
rolling an empty tub about, he was accused by his fellow-citizens 
of idleness. ‘‘ Idleness !*' said he, I idle !-— lam very busy — I 
roll my tub P* 


THE rOKTRY OR THE TROUBADOURS. 

■ ■ C^alrie, 

Trouth a^Jli lionour, fredom and curtcsie. Chaucer^ 

There are certain ages, in the history, of the world, on which 
the heart dwells with str^ni^ interest and affection ; but there are 
none, which excite our curiosity, our admiration, our love, 
more intensely than the days of chivalry. At that Period, the 
world wast enchanted, and history was a romance. The heart of 
man was%older, and his arm firmer, than in these days of dull 
reality, while the spirit of adventurous knighthood was softened 
with heroic gentleness, and gallant love. The beauty of woman 
then was a boast and a treasure, and the '' mortal mixture of 
earth’s mould” was worshipped as a starry divinity. But “ the 
last crowning rose of all the wreath” was the universal spirit of 
poetical feeling, which was awakened in the heart of the nations, 
and whicbf in its mighty consequence^^ tended most powerfully 
to refine aw^y the ignorance and barbarity, which had been 
accumulation of centuries. The fountains of purer and gentler 
feelings were opened, sind the impetuosity of their first gushing 
carried away the corruptions, which had donhned them in their 
^source. The effect of this spirit,^ on the happiness and manners 
of^after^times, was prodigious. It s^ead refineAent and civil- 
ization through the world, and, by awal^ng the son} to a sense 
of its own powers, it gave the first impuli^ to that progress of 
the intellect, which ensures, in its mighty advancea^ the liberty 
and the welfiire of man. . « / ^ 

But while such beneficial effqc^ have tnjpdttdi fttum this 
early dawn, and outbreak of niental^pbwer, it neoessarily ac- 
companied by many counterbalancing ^ cireiimstances. , The 
human mind had suffered a great canyiHsitm^ and fhe disordered 


* Virrtt>. 


elementg, in ^ tt»bkr fwiirfer J8®»pe, * werc oeoa* 

sion^ly mingled together most hoterogep^onvi^* ^Att the yes* 
fiions of tbelieart wc^ed firedy sad iiYfcba#sodi (tv derotion, 
in love, in arms, and in Song, die^saip vehement leelings of ex- 
cess displayed AeOvselves. Even A moral boundaries, which 
later ana wiser times hav^|Mrescribed for themselves, were dnseen 
and disregarded^ and tliis not from jvilling pronentss to 
vice, but from an ignorance of the obligAions and excellenrce of 
virtue. The laxity of morals — n^t of moral feeling, if such a dis^ 
tinctiot) can be made — which distinguished that age, laid the 
foundation of that blameable levity of feeling, which is said io 
be inherent in the female clmracter in France, and which still 
continues to exist, though the moral sense of the World has beeh 
so materially changed. In the age of chivalry, no disgrace was 
attached even to the public avowal of female infidelity, and tBbt 
callous depravity of heart, which is invariably consequent on the 
loss of the esteem and respect our fellow-creatures, then sel*- 
dom ensued. In the present article, we ^all attempt to give 
some idea of the prevailing tone of sentiment, which distinguishes 
the poetical works of the Provencal writers, without entering into 
any disquisition respecting their histoJ*y or language, which our 
limits wilfcnot allow us to do.^ 

The crowning ornament of the Gay Science was the love- 
poems, in which it abounded, and whicn display the most extra- 
ordinary style of sentiment and expression. It woal3P*iieem that 
the influence of wmman, which, in the ages of cdnssical '^refine- 
ment, had been slighted and disowned, was destined to be ac- 
knowledged in its most de8j>otic shape, in the days of chiValfOus 
enthusiasm. The sentiment was^new in the world, and it was 
therefore excessive and unbounded. It did not bear the shape 
of love, affection, esteem, or reverence — but of passion, worship, 
and idolatry. The flood-gates of the heart were opened^* In 
the poetry of flie Troubadours, the passions seem to have been 
reduced to their elements, and to, have been mingled together 
again in strange and marvellous union. * Love, however, reigned, 
eminent and supreme over all* while tlie strongest emotions and 
passions of |lie mind were compelled into his despotic service. 
Ambition becatne his slv^ve — for a smile was a guerdon, for 
which poets and princjes pontended, and the favour of a woman 

♦ A viery intsetettias and ingenious work has been Jalely published at Paris oq t^s 
ssjbjeci^* Pocacs Pfigmsdfis^des Tjcoubadours, par M. R4ynou*td, 1 SJ/J'* 

in a veSi"^ j iC4Hitaic!|||; also a eopioda Crammar of the Language, and some wiVS* 
More extensive mibrmtioti may be obtained by consulting 
villi, Cj^e^amhefu, i>« (hogtitrt^t w^Sutnondt, rtspcctmg the 

iff the Gay Science^ and its language. There arc also 
able remaiva m the first volume of EirAht/rn’s ** Angemcme O^chreni^ Ur vultiu 
und Letterator iee neumn Eufopa.” 
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could bestow more honour, than the hand of a monarch could 
confer ; nay, even Religion was made subservient to the power 
of Love, and the a^ul feelings of veneration, which are excited 
by contemplating the sanctity of Heaven, were lavished freely 
on an earthly idoL The sentiments of religious fear or hope, 
the strongest, perhaps, which can fill the human heart, were 
mingled with the passion of mortal love, and the terms, which 
are only applicable the majesty of Heaven, were bestowed, 
without hesitation, on a capricious mistress, apparently without 
the slightest expectation oi scandalizing the pious, or insulting 
the devout. From the works of the Trpubadours innumerable 
instances might be pointed out of this perversion of sentiment.* 
But, while this extravagance of allusion and cpiii])arison may be 
justly censured as most improper and absurd, yet, in some of the 
compositions of this kind, where the expression of elevated and 
devotional feeling is mingled with the purity of earthly passion, 
their love-poetiy acquires a deep and chastened tenderness, 
which the lighter productions of more modern days fail to dis- 
play. M. Raynouard regards this as one of the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the Provencal writers, which those of no other 
nation, according to him, possess. This idea, however, is not 
correct; for, in the poetry of Scotland, we find the saqE^e delicate 
mingling of the tenderness of love, and ^f religious enthusi- 
asm, which exists in the poems of some of the Troubadours 
The songs and love-poems of Burns contain numerous instances 
of this. ‘‘ Like all men of genius,’" says Dr. Currie, “ he was 
of the temperamejit of deration, and the powers of memory co- 
operated, in this instance, with the sensibility of his heart, and 
the fervour of his imaginution.’H' In the collection of Nithsdale 
and Galloway Songs, edited by the late Mr. Cromek, there are 
some verses, to which a more modern origin has been since as- 
signed, which are strongly characteristic of this style of writing. 
The song is eminently tender and beautiful. The two first 
lines are sufficient to give an idea of the style : 

I swear by my God, my Jeanie, 

By that pretty white jiand of thine. 

And in another song, which has been lately published by the 
author, to whom the above is attributed, we haVe the same ad- 
mixture of ideas. The simplicity of the image is complete : 

• Some instances arc collected by (Singuen^, Lit. D'/talie, i. 833 . — ^THus one 
poet teUsUa he would, without hesitation, abandon the joys of the blest, could he be 
assured of the love of his mistress. And another says, that if would only render 
him beloved bjr h^t lady, he shouW believe that P^dtse was sti^pped of all its dc- 
ifghts. A third argues with hts mistress, that there is no inequality ^ rank in love— 
those distinctions, says he, exist not in the eye of the Deity,, who judges but by the 
heart ; and addressing the lady, he says— <• O perfect image of the Divinity, why dost 
^hou not imitate thy model 

f Currys Burns, vol. i. p. 812 . 
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In preachtng^^im^, m> lAe fttandsi 
So daintly and ao boimie O, 

1 caiuiot i^et one glinipse of grace, ^ 

For tiitivlng looks at Nannie O/* 

And again — 

“ I guess what Heaven is by her eyes. 

They sparkle so divinely 

From the remains of the Troujiadours, M. Raynouard has se-* 
lected many passages in illustration of this subject, a few of 
wliich we have endeavoured to imitate, preserving, as nearly as* 
possible, the tone and force of the sentiment, though we have 
in vain attempted to transfiise a portion of the simple beauty of 
the original. It must be remembered tliat these are, in general, 
merelyuletached passages from various poems, and that conse- 
quently they are the expression of a single sentiment. The fol- 
lowing stanzas are from Guillaui^e de Cabestaing : 

Thy perfect form of nobleness and graCe, 

Thy smile (the language of fliy guileless heart), 

The fairness of tliy Heaven-illumined ftice, 

The sweetnesses of which thou mistress art — 

** 

All, %[\ arc present to my every thought, 

Oh ! had to God these earthly vows been given, 

Witli all their purity and ardour fraught, 

My soul had never then despair’d of Heaven. 

There is, perliaps, no circumstance so well calculated to 
awaken the fullness of poetical feeling, as the death of those, to 
whom the heart has been long, and fondly attached. Not, in- 
deed, in the first flbw and bitterness of irrepressible gri^f, but 
when time and the memory of former happiness have inellow'ed 
anguish into tender regret. It was under the influence of feel- 
ings like these (feiraed, or existing in their sad reality,” who 
shall say ?) that Lord Byron must have written his lines on 
Thyrza, and that Burns composed that beautiful lament, '*My 
Mary ! dear departed shade * The same sentiment is contained 
in the following lines ; 

In eveff^ deed of kindness and of love, 

In every word, so ^ntle, pure, and wise, 

I need not pray that God her life approve, 

And call her spirit home to Paradise. 

And if 1 sigh, and if a silent tear 
Rushes for her, and trembles in my eye, 

(Passion’s last token,) ’tis not that I fear 
For her pure soul’s divine felicity. 
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No ! God, amid bis glory, badi eitshriiied 
Her blest perfections. — ^Heaven itself could give 
No joys, if 'raid its bowers I might noj; find 
Her spirit. — No! I weep because I Ipre. 

In the following verses the influence of love overpowers the 
piety of the votary, and passion is made to mingle with prayer 
tenderly, but not pispfanely — they are imitated from Pons de 
Capdueil. # 

Yes ! thou art fairest, frankest, gayest, best — 

Adding to beauty Virtue’s sanctity ; 

And, owning thy perfections, to be blest, 

1 do but ask the power of loving thee. 

So ardent and so tender js that love, 

So deep thine image on my soul is wrought, 

That, when I pour my humble prayer above, 

" Thou still art mingled with each holy tiiought. 

At other times again w^e find lighter allusions to sacred tlungs ; 
as in the following lines, from a poem of Rarabaud d'Orange. 

I should be grateful, that in dreams 

Sweet Uioiighta will come, my heart beguiling, 

For then her bright eye on me beams, 

‘ Her wreathed lip on me is smiling. 

No ! Heaven hath not a look more sweet ; 

And, when her eyes on me arc bending, 

I would not turn from them, to meet 
The glance of ang<*ls, sky-descending. 

Even amongst the instances, which have b?en selected by M. 
Raynouard as the most unexceptionable, vie find some, which 
overstep the boundary of devotional propriety, and which, to 
modern apprehension at least, can scarcely be sheltered under 
the milder title, which he has bestowed upon them, of “ a lite- 
rary aberration, occasioned by chivalric ideas and the spirit of 
the time, in which we rejoice to discover the imprint of nature, 
tile absence of all restraint.^' The following sentence from 
Hugues de Bachelerie is given in one of the extra^ : I never 
recite my Pater-noster when I arrive at the vWth- 

out addressing ray soul and heart to thee-” 

Many of the love-poems of the Provencals, however, are en- 
tirely free from this incongrui^ of imageiy, md display an un- 
mixed purity and tenderness of sentiment. It has, ii^eed, more 
than once objected to these compositiQiis^ Aat there is a 
sameness smd repetition about them, wmoh render Iliem insipid 
and valueless* The objeetion must apply to all poetry of sen- 
timent. The truth of paasion and feeling is changeless. Until 
we re-model the heart, the expression of its true aiFection will 



have but little variety. ^.Ttdui.(Qbieotion ba& been well combated 
by a modem critic.* The i^proaeh of uniformity,” says he, 
strikes me as be^ a very sin^lar one; it is as if we should 
condemn the sprinK»r^ a garden for the multitude of its flowers 
and he then remams, that we are more sensible of this defect, 
if it be one, from the circumstance of our being acquainted with 
these poems in the shape in which they exist in the libraries of 
the learned, gathered , together in ponae|plis masses, and fatigu- 
ing us even with their beauties. 

The poetry of sentiment, witlibut incident to enliven or variety 
to surprise, can seldom keep the attention from flagging. It is 
to be enjoyed when the mind is in a fit mood, and then only by 
stealth and morsels. It is a hard task to digest tliree hours 
reading of Petrarch’s Sonnets, and yet there are times when we 
wou^ not give one of them foi' a whole epic. It is in these 
moods that the love-pieces of the Troubadours should be read. 
The scholar, the antiquary, or the historian, + who sits down 
to their perusal as a portion of his daily task, will probably 
despise what his heart fails to comprehend, and he will pass his 
malediction against these poets, because he has misused them. 
They cannot, however, deny that in many of these poems we 
find the tenderness and the purity of love inimitably described. 
The follow^g very imperfect version of one of the most beau- 
tiful poems, which even in the meridian of Gate Science, was 
ever 

“ Sung by a fair queen in a summer bower 
With ravishing division to her lute,” 

may, perhaps, gi^e some slight and remote idea of the tender- 
ness and plaintive simplicity, which breathes through the origi- 
nal. It is the c^iplaint of the Countess de Die, who loved 
and was beloved by Rambaud Prince of Orange, a celebrated 
Troubadour and a brave knight, but who had forfeited the 
praises of true chivalry by his inconstancy and libertinism 

e — 

• Fr. Schlegel’s History of Literature, vol. i. p. 303, of the Tran^ation. 
t Sec History of Fiction, ii. 184. ‘'The ProvensaL Poets, or Trouba- 

dofUrs, have l|H||cTtnowledged as the masters of the early Italian poets, and have 
been laised unmerited celebrity by the imposing panegyrics of Dahte 

and Petrarch, Their compositions contain violent satires against the clergy, absurd 
didaoUc jpoedls, moral songs versified from the works of Boethius^ and insipid p^isto* 
rab,"^ lAtTpoeCS, to whom Dante and Petrarch confessed their obligations, will not 
ibBer from oensuita like thcse-^ romdl^ bestowed. 

^^Anodier modem writer has also fnlmined his amlthema against them. ‘‘TSwife 
were the celebrated Tjroubadouia, whose fame depends far less on their positive ^cd- 
teoe^tban on the darkness of the preceding ages, on the tempera ry*lcnsati^gicy ea- 
andOA tlieir'permdticiic ilifluenoe on the knUc of European poetry. 

S4i.-TTniat persnatient inflnenoe should smely argue no slight merit. 
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P^try ^f Trmbadaun^ 

Alas ! das ! my song is sad ; , 

How should it not be ‘so, 

When he who used to make me glad 
Now leaves me in my woe ? ^ 

With him, my love, my graciousness, 

My beauty all are vain, ' 

1 feel as tho’ some guiltiness 
Ha<^ mark'd me with its stain. 

One swftt thought still has power o’er me 
In this, my heart’s great need, 

’Tis that I ne’er was fdse to thee. 

Dear friend ! in word or deed. 

I own that nobler virtues fill 
Thy heart; love only mine : 

Yet why are all tMy looks so chill 
Till they on otfiers shine ? 

O long-lov’d friend ! J marvel much 
Thy heart is so Revere, 

Tliat it will yield not to the touch 
Of love, and sorrow’s tear. 

No ! no I it cannot be that thou 
Shouldst seek another love, 

Oh ! think upon our early vow, 

And thou wilt faithful prove. 

Thyfvirtue’s pride, thy lofty fame, 

Assure me thou art true, 

Tho’ fairer ones than I may claim 
Thy hand, and deign to sue. 

But think, beloved one ! that to bless 
With perfect blessing, thou 
Must seek for trusting tendcrnesn-^- 
Remember then our vow ! 

This little poem has excited M.Raynouard's warmest admira- 
tion, who declares that the truest and most ex(|uisite sentiment 
dictated it. It is impossible, however, as he justly observes, to 
preserve the grace and delicacy of it in a translation ; it is like 
those tender flowers, which breathe their perfume only when 
they are ungathered, but which fade and become 
moment they are separated from their parent steic^pbe has in- 
stituted a bold comparison between this elegy and the'celebrated 
love*ode6f Sappho — a comparison, which, he says, is calcu- 

lated to give US a correct idea of the distinctive peculiarLtied of 
classical vUnd chivalric literature in compositions of this kind. 
The poem Sappho, w^hich pourtr^s the passion, of love so 
completely, ttat, according to one of oux critics, it has been 
seldom so well described in the course of two thousand years^*’ 
in the opinion of M. Raynouard, paints a sensibility entirely 
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material, before the progress of^iiVfliiatioA had tendered woWn 
the ornament of society ; Mobile the verse of the poetess of chi- 
valry breathes a s^pbility altogether intellectual. Tender as 
impassioned, she l*s for pure love’s sake alone. 

oome of the most interesting portions of the 'Provengal poetry 
are those where we find the fierceness of the warrior and the 
tenderness of the lover combined in strang^union. The boldest 
and most heroic hearts sunk into gen&ness and submission 
before the eye of beauty, and Jhe luiight that mocked at bolts 
of steel, became a willing captive to silk^en fetters. The inborn 
affections of the heart are seldom extinguished ; and, from tlie 
field of slaughter and desolation, it turns gladly to the eye of 
compassion, and the voice of womanly pity. It is a strange 
truth, that an acquaintance with*death and blood often leaves 
all the milder affections of th^ heart untainted. Have we then 
two souls, as it was supposed of old, that we can return from the 
fierce delight of battle to enjoy the caresses of our children, and 
the congratulations of our friends ? But, in the age of chivalry, 
the names of warrior and lover were almost synonymous, for 
arms and love were the employment of every gentle heart ; and 
to crown these accomplishments, the knight sung his own battles, 
and the praises of his mistress, to the sound of his own harp. 
There is an ufion of all these feelings in the stanzas which follow, 
and which are from Rambaud dc Vaqueiras. ^ 

CompassM with warriors, bound in brilliant arms, 

Leaguering strong towns, exulting in the fight. 

Mounting the imminent breach ’mid proud alarms, 

. Shaking tliQi^ld towers from their dizzy height-— 

Such be the ru^ed tasks, which claim tne nov^ 

Calling my troughts from thee, and sweet Love’s vow. 

Girt in my noble arms, my sole pursuit 
Hath been the combat and the battle-strife, 

And my rewafd — oh, vain and worthless fruit!— 

Hath been the ^oss of gold — Alat^l my life 
Is but a desert, sever’d from thy side, 

And even my song hath lost its wonted pride. 

It that in an age when war was a master- 

passion, its should not have been celebrated by poets 

who themselves bore arms. Accordingly, we find many higli- 
wrought descriptions of the terrors and delights of warfare in the 
sor^S^of the Troubadours. The Crusades too, the origin of 
whSh was pf etty nearly contemporaneous with that ^ the Qay 
Science]; were weft calculated to awaken all the fiery Sitbusiaani 
of a:poePs' breast. In some instances, indeed, the doul)le eaKrr 
citemehf ^of leligioos fanaticism and love proved too strp^%r 
the sanity pOet’s brain. Pierre Vidal, a renpwned ,TroU'- 
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badour, who loved a Boble lady not wisely but too well, bemg 
banished from her presence, resolved to subdue his grief by 
valorous achievements in the Holy Land, joined the crusades 
in which Frederic the First perished. Heib, however, the few 
wits, which his mistress’s cruelty had left him, entirely disap- 

E eared beneath the fervid skies of Syria. His head, like the 
night of La Mancha’s, was filled with chivalric fantasies. He 
believed tliat he had siarried a niece of the Emperor of the Bast, 
and the title had descended to^hiin in her right; and even after 
his return to Europe his extravagance led him into considerable 
dangers. The examples, which M. Raynouard has selected of the 
warlike poetry of the Proven^'als, are full of the most enthusiastic 
spirit of war and chivalry. We have attempted an imitation of 
some lines, in a poem of Bertr^id de Born, as a specimen of the 
Tyrtaean powers of the Troubadours. 

Not rich viands, nor the cup 
With the red- wine sparkling up — 

Not the sweeter joys of sleep 
'J’o eyes that painful vigils keep — 

Match the soul-born fierce delight, 

When, amid the mingled fight, 

We listen to the swelling cry 
“ To the rescue ! Victory 1” ^ 

AUbile a thousand hoarse throats shout 
Courage ! Courage !” *mid the rout. 

Oh I ’tis joy to hear the neighing 
Of loosen’d steeds, ’mid slain and slaying — 

To see the shatter’d standards ^ave, 

O’er the cold and bloody grav^ 

Of chief and soldier, side by jrae, 

Fallen in the battle’s pride! ^ 

The Sirventcs, or satires of the Troubadours, were composi- 
tions directed against the vices or follies of Ae, age, or tlie cha- 
racters of those, who had rendered themswves hateful to the 
poet. Many of them, indeed, contain the most personal attacks, 
whilst others are directed against the crimes and impositions of 
various classes of men. The germ of the RefQnmjation may be 
traced in the violent satires, which, even at ,tb|l^arly period, 
were directed against the depravity , the cupidity /and the selfish- 
ness of the monks, and which deprive the early Italian writers of 
the honour of having been the first and the most sevei^ oppcments 
of the abuses of the infiillible faith. The capital of tli^ Cnristian 
world ,WM mentioned by them in terms of the most virulent 
abuse ana contempt. May the Holy Spirit, which was once 
incarnated, hear my prayer, and break thy be^, O Rome is 
the*devout supplication of Guillaume Figuiera— for thou hast 
burst from those boundaries, which Goa has^given thee, thou 
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iuust absolyed crijnea ^fb^ ^pld« md baat chained thjraelf . with, a 
burden too weighty fiw taee to bear. May me Deity destroy 
thee, Rome! thou Pithless and immoral city!’^ Sometimes^ 
also^ their bold an<Mree satires, were aimed against the general 
corruption and tyranny of the age. Thus, Folquet de Lunel says, 
“ The Emperor tyrannizes over tlie kings, the kings tyrannize 
over their .counts, the counts over the oarons, and the barons 
over their vassals, and their peasantry, t ^ * The physicians 
kill instead of curing, and merchants and mechanics are all of 
them liars and thieves."’ This is’certainly an amiable description 
of the times, in which the poet lived ; but we must make all due 
allowances for the spleen and licence of his profession. One of 
these sirveutes is directed against our Henry il. In another, the 
poet ridicules the rouge and the coametic'.s, which the ladies of that 
day were in the habit of using. *The latter was the production 
of a monk, who, in his unhallowed satires, spared neither his 
fellow-monks, nor fair ladies, nor noble poets. 

We shall say a few words of the various forms of composition 
which distinguish the poetiy of the Troubadours. Without ex- 
amining the hypothesis of Ginguene, who attributes the Proven- 
cal poetry to an Arabian origin, we may remark, that it cer- 
tainly was not derived from classical models. It is equally pro- 
bable, however, that they were as much indebted to the authors of 
antiquity, as to the eastern poets, for the fornllDf their tensom or 
poetical disputations, which M. Ginguen^ seems to consider as 
exclusively of oriental origin, although the eclogues of Theocri- 
tus and Virgil contain many instances of these poetical conten- 
tions. The idea, however, of two poets contending for the 
mastery of verse, Jp^too simple and too natural to require this 
traditional explanati|fti. But the peculiar feature, which distin- 
guishes the poetry of the Troubadours from that of the classical 
ages, without mentioning the vast diversity of sentiment, is the 
abundant employotent of yhynae, and the great variety of stanza 
in which they indmged. The careful attention to harmony also 
with which their poems were constructed, is another peculiar 
characteristic, though at this day our means are very inadequate 
to judg^ of tbii^iexcellence, since all their verses were generally 
wntten 'for xipKe, and sung by the Troubadour, or his Tjori^leur, 
to the It was by this delightful union of poetical sentiment 

and musical expression, that tne full effect was given to these 
^nd uatural effusions of a nation’s early genius, of which 
nmat for ever ramain ignorant, and which we can only 
ifIPgilim fi^m the dead and spiritlesB relics, which the ^riosity of 
late? hgs preserved in the cabinets of the learned, wne|^ 

the vo^ of the ,v poet, which gave a soul to their beauty, is 
silent, ind the strings of his haip, which enhanced their hanno- 
ny, are tno^devixig in* dust. To oppieciafce the foU merit of 
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te^mrets amour. Arnlr^, the Chttplaih, has gin^eni a collectioii 
cS\ the principal rules, by which tneae jndicatilrfes gakkld, 
and which is said by him to have beea revealed te a Breteii 
knight in the following manner. The champion, waitderhfig 
through a thick forest, in hopes of encountering the giekt Ar- 
thur, was met by‘ a fair lady, who thus addressed mm 1 
know whom you seejc ; but your search is vain without my aid. 
You have sought the love of a Breton lady, and she reljuiteS you 
to procure for her the celebrated faucon, whi^h reposes on a 
perch in the court of Arthur. To obtain this bird, you must 
ptove in combat the superior charms of the lady of your heart 
over those of the mistress of every knight in the court of Ar- 
thur.’' A number of romantic adventures fbllow. At last, the 
knight finds the faucon on a perch of gold : a paper is suspended 
to the perch by a golden chain ; this paper contained the code 
of love, which it was necessary for the knight to promulgate, ere 
he might venture to bear away the falcon as a prize. 

This code of erotic laws was presented to a tribunal composed 
of many brilliant and beautiful judges. It was adopted by them, 
and ordered to be observed by all the suitors of their court, under 
the heaviest penalties. The code contained thirty-one articles, 
of which we shall give a few.* They are all mentioned by Andr6 
the Chaplain. 


1. Marriage is no excuse against another attachment. 

2. He, knows not how to conceal, knows not how to love. 

3. No one can love t>vo persons at one time|^ 

4. Love must always increase or diminish^ 

16. At the sudden appearance of his 

lover trembles, 

123, A true lover must eat and ileep ttpann^^ 

^8. A moderate presumption is siifficient to pi^duce suspicion in the 
mind of a lover. 

30. The image of his mistress is present, ' 
the mind of the true lover. 
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It does n6t clearly upptear what were the fianctiona of these 
awful laws, or by what process the courts of Joij^e^foin^ obedi- 
ence to their decrees ; nor indeed is it very evident wt^ther 
the c^s, which cam^ within tlieir cognizance, were not merely 
fictioA of the imagb^en, fbr the purpose of displaymg ^e 
poedial telei^ of th(e> advocates, and the wit tmd bessid^ ef the 
Tudges. Bfc^yiiOvfevd. however, seemit to Gonsider these tri^ 
Dunals as plsSeaajra of tne *power of enforcing their i^rees^ not 

* Some pt tl\e^ega<±ments aie not veiy unlike the CbaiiccF*| C^jt, qf 

Lovef which weie twenty in nuinl cr, but vthich ipm^^ree and more humourous 
th.ui any conutnra In tlm co4r. 


inde;^, by the exertion of ftme, but by the stronger agency of 
opinion — of opinion, which permitted not a kni^fat to enjoy 
tranquillity in tiie bosom of his family, while his peers were 
waging war beyond the seas — of opinion, which compels the 
gamester to pay a debt of honour with the money, for want of 
which his industrioiis tradesman is starving — of opinion; which 
does not permit a man to refuse a challenge though the law has 
designate it a crime — of opinion, before the influence of whidli 
even tyrants triable.* 

It is, however, very questionable, whether this powerful influ- 
ence could ever be called into action in any instance ; for in the 
questions, which were propounded for tHe consideration of the 
judges, the names of the parties do not appear to have been 
introduced, and, therefore, it was impossible to direcf the anathe- 
mas of the court, against any particular individual. The Trouba- 
dours, who pleaded the cause, generally appeared only in the 
character of advocates. In the history of Andre, the Chaplain, 
whose work is written in Latin, the parties to the cause are 
merely deidgnated by a quidam, or quadam. We shall give a 
few of the cases, with the decisions of the lady-jiidges,*for th§ 
edification of our fair readers, especially those, who are casuisti- 
cally and coquetti&hly inclined. 

Case. A knight betrothed to a lady hadWen absent a con- 
siderable time beyond the seas. She waitedf^ vain, for his re- 
turn, and his friends, at last, began to despair of it. The lady, 
impatient of the delay, found a new lover. The secretary of the 
absent, knight, iud^ant at the infidelity of the lady, opposed 
this new passi||||SXhe lady^s defence was this : — Since a 
widow, after moumingt» niay receive a new lover; 

much more may iRe^hose betrothed husband, in his absence, 
has sent her no tokeh' of remenftbraqce or fidelity, though he 
lacked not the m eajik of transmitting it.” 

This que8tioiij||||^B|iioned long debatp, and it was argued in 
the court of thg jpiptess of Champagi\p.* The judgment was 
delivered as follows : , ' 

A lady is not justified in renouncing her lovef, iipder the pre- 
text of his lo^ i|p||seDce, unless she %as certain proof that his 
fidelity ms been violated, and his duty forgotten. There is, how- 
sarer, no legal cause of absence, but necessity, or the most hj^our- 
able call* Nothing should give a woimn's heart more ^ighf 
tiian^to hear, in lands fandistant from tlfe scetie^of his aciltevew 

1 ,.,^ * . - - 

• II. czxiii. 

t tea trtie of the of th€ coujrt of love, Two years* widowhoodjh m Che 

of sludl be diilylteervecl by che survivor.’^ The lady,-^ho waa the ddbldaiit 
i» tbUcweiatfafd notmve fpmidfoeiiy an excuse m our law, wfbtihiW|iilliaibftC 
seven yenra ahpidd pass aftef the absence of any one bcyoBtl i.ea, txskwe the plre^omp^ 
tion of death can arise. ^ 
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nqiento. the renown ot her lover's namef andt th6> reverence, in 
^hi(^ he is held by the warlike and the noble. The circum- 
V stance of his having refrained from despatching a messenger, or 
a token of his love, may be explainea on prudential reasons, since 
he 'may have been unwilling to trust the secret of his heart to 
every stranger's keeping ; for though he ha(^ confided his des- 

E atches to a messenger, who might not have been able to compre- 
end them, yet, by ftie wickedness of that messenger, or by his 
death on tlie journey, the secret of his love might be revealed.” 

The ingenuity, displayed by The pleaders on'iDoth sides, was 
considerable, and the decisions of the judges, which are generally 
pretty difl’use, are usually luminous and conclusive. Unfortunate- 
ly for the fame of la gale sciencey there were no reporters at that 
day to tranj^nit to us the authentic records of the courts of love ; 
and we must, therefore, be satisfied with the relics, which haVe 
been casually preserved of these singular proceedings. We may 
remark, however, that the authority of the decisions, whicli 
remain, are still unimpeached by any superior jurisdiction. 


ON DANCING. 

A good man’s fortune may be out ai heels, 

SlUkSPEARIt. 

Were a book to he written upon the discordant opinions held 
by different nations, or by the same peojile at different periods, 
upon any given subject, none would present a more contradictory 
estimate, than the harmless recreation otjjte^cing. For some 
thousand of years, in the early stages of tlinrbrld, it was exclu- 
sively a religious ceremony. The dance (Si Ae Jews, establisfied 
by the Levitical law to be exhibited at their solemn feasts, is, 
perhaps, the most ancient upon record. The dancing of David is 
also frequently quoted ; tad many comm^M|||||Fs have thpught, 
that every Psalm accompanied by ^IKtinct dance. In 
several of the temples, a stage was specially erected for these ex- 
^ercises ; but, in process of time, they seem to have been prs^etised 
by secular, as well as spiritual performers. Tl^iikla^ghte|f» of Shi- 
Joh were thus recreating themselves in the vineyards,, lilhen they 
.were^aught by the young men of the tribe of Benjamin, who pre- 
fsently danced into their good graces, and carried thetp: off .for 
wivai~a process, which is frequently imitated, even in.j^se de- 
generate ^ys. The heathens, also, could sport a toe," in the 
very earli|st ages, Pindar calls Apollo " the dweer;” Honker, 
in one of hjjs hymns, tells us, that this deity capered to the mpsic 
of his own harp ; and from Callimachus we leaipt, that the Nereides 
were proficients in this elegant aocompliahm^t, at the early age 
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of nine years*. For several centuries, itwae confined to milita^ 
movements, when a* battle was a grand Ballet <^' Ac tim^ <^PfiPW»g 
armies became partners in the dance of death, and cut throats and 
capers with equal assiduity. Since those truculent and operatic 
days, it has been limited to festive and joyous occasions ; but how 
various the estimation in which it has been held by inconsistent 
mortals ! Socrates, a wise Grecian, took ^essons in this art ixoip 
■ Aspasia. Cicero, an enlightened Roman, urges the practice of 
dancing against Galbinius, as a grave and heinous onence. Of 
the moderns, many hold it an utter abomination to dance upon fi 
Sund£^ ; while others signalize the Sabbath by an increased hila- 
rity of heel. In Germany, a band of enthusiastic damsels for- 
merly testified their devotion to St. Vitus, by dancing round his 
shrine, until they'contracted a malady, which still bedrshis name : 
the modern Hermhuters, of the same district, would suffer mar- 
tyrdom, rather than heathenize their legs by any similar pro^ 
fanation. 

Our own country, at the present moment, possesses a sect of 
Jumpers, who, seeming to imagine that he, who leaps highest, must 
be nearest to Heaven, solemnize their meetings by jumping like 
kangaroos, and justify themselves very conclusively from Scrip- 
ture, because — David danced before the Ark — the daughter of 
Shiloh danced in the yearly festival of the — and the child 

John, the son of Elizabeth! leapt before it wai?lP)orn ! Tfce Me- 
thodists, on the other hand, maintain, in its full latitude, the doc- 
trine of the ancient Waldenses and Albigenscs, that as many paces 
as a man makes in dancing, so many leaps he makes towards Hell. 
Even the amiablte fe wner. the poet, suffered his fine mind to be 
so darkened by bSEfay, as to believe, that a great proportion of 
the ladies and gentlej||^n, whom he saw amusing themselves with 
dancing at Bri^thelmstone, must necessarily be damnedf; and in 
a religious publica.tion, now before m^ I find it stated, that a 
audden judgmel|||^rtook a person f# indulging in this enor- 
mity : a large Imi^ started up in his t^igh while dancing ; but 
upon his solemn promise not to repeat the offence, the Lord heard 
his prayer/ and removed his complaint!{;. A writer in the same 
work, after ^ei^ancing those who admit dancing and other 
vain amusements into their schools,” concludes with an alarming 
belief, that this dancing propensity has, in some places, nearly 
danO^ tlie Bible out of the scnool!” § In conformity witB these 
enUgh^ed views, and in defiance of the sacred writer, wlto e^r 
declares that there is a time to dance, the Methodists 
ciudb their communion all those who pi^>tise dancing^ ^qr 
teadi |t tq children, while their ministers refuse to administer 

^ • s£k Ve»tfiad, a raoeV Epic Poem. f Haylcy** Ll^ 

t Evaiigelical^ Magazine, August 1813. § Ibid. June 1808, 

vot. I. HO* 111. I* 
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Sacrament to all persoiw guilty of freauenting balls. Let us 
bope^that the increasing good sense of tnese well-meaning, but 
misguided ascetics, will speedily get the better of such monkish 
austerities ; that the time may come, when they may feel per- 
suaded that our Heavenly Father can contemplate this innocent 
recreation of his creatures with as much benignity as a parent 
beholds the gambolscof his children ; and that the now gloomy 
inmates of the Tabernacle may justify the change, by adopt- 
ing the beautiful e^cntiment of Addison — “ Cheerfulness is 
the best Hymn to the Deity.” I do not despair of seeing a whole 
brotherhood and sisterhood standing up in pairs for a country- 
dance, all anxious to make amends for lost time ; while he, who 
is to lead off, claps his yellow gloves in ecstasy, and calls aloud 
to the band to pluy up Wesley’s Fancy, or the Whitfield Reel. 

I abhor that atrocious and impious doctrine, that France and 
England are natural enemies, as if God Almighty had made us 
only to cut one another’s throats ; and yet I must say that 1 hate 
the French, and hate them too for one of their most elegant ac- 
complishments — their inexhaustible genius for dancing. With 
the fertility of their ballet-masters, 1 have no quarrel: let them 
attitudinize till they have twisted the human form into as many 
contortions as Fuseli ; let them vary figures and combinations 
ad infinitum, lik^the kaleidoscope ; let them even appropriate 
distinct movemems to each class of the htiinaii and super- 
human performers. I admit the propriety of their celebrated 
pas called the Gargouil/adc, which, as a French author informs 
us, is devoted to the entree of tvinds, d(umons, and elementary 
spirits, and of whose mode of execution, he^gravely proceeds to 
give an elaborate and scientific description.^ Dut why, Mr. Edi- 
tor, why must their vagaries quit their proper arena, the Opera 
stage, and invade our ball-rooms and assemblies? Sir, they 
have kicked me out of dancing society full twenty years before 
my time. The first innomion, that condemEfld me to be a spec- 
tator, where I used to be a not undistinguished performer, was 
the sickening and rotatory Waltz; of which I never saw the ob- 
ject, unless its votaries meant to form a contrast to the lities of 
the valley, “ Which toil not, neither do they spirt.” Waiving all 
objections upon the ground of decorum, surely the young men 
and a|pien of die present age were giddy enough before^ with- 
out t»e stimulus of these fantastical gyrations. If a fortipie- 
htttit^ chooses to single out an heiress, and spintouod aiidiouild 
with her, Hke a billiard-ball, merely to get iktp her packet at 
kst^ there fc at least a definable object in his gme ; but that a 
man should volunteer these painful circumvolutions for pleasure, 
really seems to be a species of saltato^ suicide, I never saw 
the figurantes af the Opera whirling their pirouettes, like whip- 
^ ping-tops, without wishing to be near them with a stout flioiig. 
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that I might keep up the resemblance ; and as to imitating theu^ 
ungraceful roundabouts, by joining in a waltz, I would rather be a 

tetotum at once, or one of the front wheels of Mrs. C y’s 

carriage. Thanks to the Goddess of fashion, fickle as she is 
foolish, our ball-room misses have at length ceased to be twisted 
and twirled in tliis iminercifnl manner, and our spinning jennies 
are again pretty nearly confined to Manchester and Glasgow. 

Tired as I was of sitting like a spondee, with my two long feet 
hanging idle on my hands, (aS a noble Viscount would say) I 
began now to entertain hopes of again planting my exploded 
heel upon a chalked board. But, alas! 1 was doomed to expe- 
rience, that there are as many disappointmemta between the toe 
and the ground, as between the cup and the lip. Francti, my 
old enemy, w'as upon the watch to export a new atinoytmce : 
the Genius of Quadrille started up from amid the roses painted on 
a ball-room floor, and my discomfited legs were again compelled 
to resume their inglorious station beneath the benclie*'. 1 could 
not put them into a go-(!art, and begin all my steps again : I 
could not make a toil of a pleasure, rehearse beforehand, and 
study iny task by card and compass, merely to make ari exhibi- 
tion of myself at last. It was too like amateur acting ; the con- 
stmint of^ a ballet, without its grai'e or skill — the <‘Xcrtion of 
dancing, without its hilarity ; and it was m(|feov(5r an effort, in 
wliich 1 was sure to be eclipsed by every board! ng-sclulol miss 
or master, who would literally learn that by heart, which I, in 
my distaste to these innovations, could only expect to leam by 
foot. In this melancholy and useless plight, do I wander from 
one ball-room to dliother, dancing nothing but attendance, and 
kicking nothing butiny heels; sometimes, like a tripod that has 
lost a leg. leaning disconsolately against the wall, because 1 cannot 
stand up in my proper place ; and sometimes beating time to the 
music with my fpot, which is as bitter a substitute for genuine 
jumps, as is the bbculus Indicus for real hops. 

Oh, for the days that are gone ! — the golden age of cocked 
hats ; the Augustan era of country-dance ; the apotheosis of 
minuet ! Ho\jr well do I remember the first night I ventured 
upon the latter, that genuine relic of the old Trench court. 

an awful recollection have I of the trying moment, when, 
with a slow and' ^ceful curve of my ann, I first depoAed the 
triangular beavdf upon my powdered locks, pressing it down 
ttpon «ny forehead, with a firm determination to look fierce and 
fasdfxiatmg, and yet with a ttoder and sympathetic regard fpr 
th^ ecoilomy of my elaborate curls ; somewhat in the style te- 
c6mntended by old Isaac Walton, when in instructing you to itti 
pala a worm for angling, he bids you handle him lenderly ViAal, 
and treat him like a friend. The scented pulvilio, which ‘tib'e un- 
tvvisiect haim reproachfully effused, still seems to salirte my nose/ 
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and flutter between my eyes, and the dipping and swimming 
figure of my partner. With w^hat pride, I led her to her seat^ 
and what a bewitching bow I flattered myself 1 had made, when 
she blushf*d into her chair ! In those happy days, the next 
operation was a regular and persevering set-to, at the genuine 
old English country-dance; and the amusements of the night 
were invariably wound up by the Boulanger, or Sir Roger de Co- 
verley. One of my nieces played me those exploded tunes a. few 
days ago, and what a flush of rosy recollections did they conjure 
up ! Their music seemed to penetrate into the quiet caves and 
grottbes of meiriory, awakening ideas that had long slumbered 
undisturbed. Metliought they issued from their recesses like so 
many embodied sprites ; and, fastening their flowery wreaths to 
the spokes ol’Tini^s great wlu^l, they dragged it rapidly back- 
ward, until the days of my youth became evolved before me 
in all the fidelity and vividness of tlieiv first existence. Then did 

I again behold the rich Miss B , the sugar-baker's daughter, 

whom my parents invariably urged me to engage for the supper- 
dances, with many a shrewd hint that a partner at a ball often 
became a partner for life; — nor was her corpulent mother 
omitted, wdio carried vanity so far as even to aflect a slight de- 
gree of palsy, that the motion of her liead might give a more 
dazzling lustre to 4he magnificent diamonds, with which it w^as 
thickly studded. I sefi her now, at her old place in’ the card- 
room, shaking and sparkling like an aspen-tree in the sunshine 
of a white frost. I behold, also, the biistling little old man her 
father, receiving the tickets of admission in all the pomp of 
office, with his snuff-coloured suit, and the ])®wdered and poma- 
tumed peak coming to a point in the centre of his bald head* I 
hear him boasting, at the same time, of his wealth and his 
drudgery, and declaring that, with all the hundreds he had spent 
upon his hot-houses and plantations at Hackney, he had never 
seen them 'except by candle-light. As for the daughter, thank 
Heaven, I never danced with her but once, and my mind’s eye 
Still beholds her webby feet paddling down the middle, with the 
floundering porpus-like fling she gave at the end, only accom- 
plished by bearing half her weight upon her partner, and inva- 
riably out of tune. Often have I wondered at the patience of 
the mljftcians, in wasting rosin and catgut upon her timeless 
sprawls; She was obtuse in all her perceptions, and essentially 
vulgar in appearance : in the consciousness of her wealth, she 
sometimes strove to look haughty, but her features obstinaiely 
refused to assume any expression beyond that of inflexible stu- 
pidity. Moreover, she had thick ancles, puddiii^ hands with 
short broad nails, and in laughing she shewed, her gums ! She 
was too opulent, according to tlie sapient calculations of the 
world, to marry any but a rich man ; and she succeeded, at 
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length, ill realizing her most ambitious dreams. Her husband is 
a yellow little nabob, rolling in wealth, and half sulFocated with 
bile. She has three rickety children, wdiom she is ashamed to 
produce. With no more ear than a fish, she has a box at tlie 
Opera, and gives private concerts. In short, tliere is^'no luxury 
she is incapable oi relishing, which her fortune does not enable 
her to command ; and no enjoyment really adapted to her taste, 
in which her imagined gentility does not deter her from in- 
dulging. 

What a contrast was the accomplished, the fascinating Fanny 

— , with her lovely features irradiated with innocent hilarity, 

yet tempered with sentiment, and deep feeling. She was all in- 
telligence — spiritual — ethereal; at least, I often thought so, as her 
sylpn-like form seemed to be treading upon air, while it re- 
sponded spontaneously to every* pulsation o£ the music, like a 
dancing echo. The course of true love never did run smooth 
Fanny was portionless — 1 was penny less ; yet even despair did 
not prevent my loving her ; and, though my tongue never gave 
utterance to the thought, I am well aware tliat die read it in 
ni}" eyes, and gave me in return her pity. W'ith this I was con- 
tented — in the romance of a first love, 1 thought it w ouM be de- 
lightful to die for her, and f sentluu- the inclosed song, but she 
never noticed my effusion, though she never returned it. Poor 
Fanny ! she fell a sacrifice to one of tho*e pests of society, a 
diingler, a male coquet ; who paid her his addresses, won her af- 
fections, changed his mind, and married another — the,, scoun- 
drel ! Her pride might liave borne tli^ insult, luit her love could 
not be recalled — her heart was broken. Her fine mind began to 
prey upon itself— «4he sword wore out the scabbard — her frame 
jrradually faded away, and a rapid decline at length released lier 
■from her uncomplaining misery. 1 followed her to the grave; 
and how often did 1 return to the spot to bedew it with my tears! 
Many a vow have I made to suppress my unavailing grief, and 
refrain from visiting the place of her burial ; when, in the very 
midst of* my resolutions, my feet have •inconsciously carried me 
to it again. Most truly might I have exclaimed with Tibullus, 

** Juravi quoties rediturum ad liinina nunquam ? 

^ Cum bene jur'ivi, pcs tamen ipse redlt.” 

Years have since rolled away, and I can now think alFanny 

without Forgive me, Mr. Editor, but a tear has falieii upon 

the very spot where I was about to make a boast of my stoicism. 

1 may, however, without emotion declare, that of all the girls I 

ev^ Knew, Fanny Psha ! anotlier tear ! I will not write 

a wot4%Lor^pon the subjecU 
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aoaii . — TO FANNY. 

Wficn morning through my lattice beams, 

And twittering birds my slumbers break, 

Then, Fanny, I recall my dreams, 

Although they bid my bosom ache, 

For Etill I dream of thee. 

When wit, and wine, and friends are met, 

And lau^iter crowns the festive hour, 

In vain I struggle to forget ; 

Still does my heart confess thy power, 

And fbpdly turn to thee. 

Wlien night is near, and friends are far, 

And, througli the tree that shades my cot 
T gaze upon the eve'ning star, 

How do I mourn my lonely lot. 

And, Fanny, sigh for thee ! 

] know my love is hopeless — vain, 

But, Fanny, do not strive to rob 
My heart of all that soothes its pain — 

Tlic mournful hope, that every throb 

Will make it break for thee ! 

H. 


(.EllMANY — PAST AND PRESENT. 

“ Armoruni sonitum toto Germania coclo 
Audiit, insulitis^crcniucruiit motibus Alpes.'* 

VlKGlL. Ct'org. 

Befurf. the wars of the French Revolution^ the political and 
social fiice of Gcniuiny was marked by features, that widely dis- 
tinguished it from every other countiy in Europe, and which the 
convulsions of later days have rather softened down and shaded 
off', than obliterated or effaced. It displayed, in grotesque and 
singular variety, all the peculiarities and anomalies of a constitii^ 
lion, in which feudality might be said to have run to seed. 
The Germans, in comparison with the English or the French, 
still appeared a people of the middle ages. They dwelt enve- 
loped ill forestat sands, baronial castles, wTilled and gated 
towns, rigid ceremonies, and impregnable barriers of raiik 
anti Chivvdry had left behind it a rough military spi- 

rit ; aristocmcy produced the most inflexible separati<m • of 
ranks; and superstition and legendary lore were now replaced 
by dreaming mysticism and wild metaph^-sics. The mailed 
knight was succeeded by the mustachioe<i hussar; the feudal 
sovereign by the count armed with parchments peiii^ees.; 
and the inagnetical doctor, and the metaphysical profcssori were 
the legitimate descendants of an intrigue between the cabalistic 
monk of the 15 th century, and the %hite nymph of the fountain 
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or the forest. The political constitution, and the social systexu, 
had alike become a tangled labyrinth of complicated ranks, titles, 
rights, privileges, prescriptions, and iisages. The spirit of im- 
provement, and the activity of talent, were fettered and cramped 
on every side, by the artificial mounds of despotic power or aris- 
tocratic privilege. Every thing remained stagnant and motion- 
less, because none of the restless energies of character or mind, 
which give the first impulse to improvement, had room to 
expand themselves. The great origin of the sluggish obtuse- 
ness of this system, and the source of most German peculiarities, 
from the subdivided despotism of the state, down to the petty 
ceremonies and etiquette of the saloon, was undoubtedly tfm 
singular predicament of the body politic. 

From the early periods of German history down to the French 
Revolution, the bane of this fina country had always originated 
in the subdivision, the isolation, and the conflicting animosities 
of its states, and its interests. With the exception of tlie reli- 
gious wars in the 14th and 17th centuries, and some few Euro- 
pean struggles, the history of Germany is made up of feuds and 
contentions, solely arising from its anomalous constitution, and 
the incongruous materials, of which it was composed. • Eternal 
dispute^ concerning the election of enjperors; the precedence 
and dignities of dukes and princes ; the family compacts, mar- 
riages, partitions, and inheritances of the princes ; the aggres- 
sions and reprisals of litigious neighbours ; the privileges of 
nobles ; and the claims of reigning cities — are the never-ending 
incidents of German iiistory. Germans were eternally engaged 
in making war upon Germans, till the bonds of country and bro- 
tlierhood were destroyed, and seeds of indelible hatred sown 
between Prussians and Austrians, Bavarians and Saxons, Wir- 
tembei*gers and Hessians. The institution of the Imperial 
Chamber, in the IGtIi century, as a great national tribunal, 
where one prince might bring his action (as in our Court of 
King’s Bench) against another, instead of leading his troops into 
his territory ; and the institution of the Austregues, or arbitrators, 
to whom these illustrious litigations might be referred, tended 
much to civilize the system : often, however, the Directors of the 
Circles, who answered to the bum-bailiffs amy^ipstaves of hum- 
bler tribunals, and were charged with executin^he terrors of the 
law, were not potent enough to enforce submission froqi sove- 
reign delinquents, at the he^ of some thousand hussars. About 
the bommencement of the last century, the consolidated weight 
mad auperiovity of Prussia, Austria, and one or two other pow^^ 
the; smaller reigning fry in order and awe, and generally en- 
gage^ Ikezi 3 ^ auxilimnes^ on one side or the other, in hostilities 
of iii0|!^.impprtant dimensions, if not of more lational object. 
Tim ascendancy of Fr^eric pf Prussia then rebuked the genius 
of mors duninutive heroes ;|ftmd he became the great model, after ^ 
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iirhtch territories were squared and caired^ dragoons mazmfac^ 
toed, and spatterdashes shaped. Madame de Stael has weM 
observed, that, in order t<f understand Prussia, it is only neces- 
sary to study the character of Frederic. That country still bears 
his impress, in all its institutions and characteristics. But Fre- 
deric had very little influence op Germany at large. He was a 
great man, but not a great German. His genius was not indi- 
genous — it was an erotic in Gerftiany. He ought to have been 
born at Paris, and a writer in the EncyclopaBdia. He had 
nothing Teutonic about him ; and a man will never make a last- 
ihg impression on his country, who pretends to run counter to 
its genius and spirit. He strove to make Prussia a sort of ele- 

S ant French colony, to sneer at his fine native tongue, which he 
id not understand ; to convert sober and religious Germans into 
French sf(tvajis and smart sceptics ; and he thus demoralized his 
capital, and gave to his people a light, vain-glorious character, 
which to this day distinguishes them from other Germans. 

In the latter days of the empire, in the intervals between 
European wars, Germany was still busied with the same jarrings 
and conflictings of interest as formerly. The princes were pur- 
suing long processes before the Chamber at Watzlar, and eter- 
nal appeals and discussions in the Diet at Ratisbon, to. adjust 
their complex quarrels and alliances, their compacts of inherit- 
ance, their appanages, their territories mediate and immediate, 
their rights of precedence, the comparative purity of their blood 
and antiquity of their houses. The hussars were not quite so 
often called out as formerly, but they were regularly equipped 
and manoeuvred ; and theirs was the virtual influence, that still 
decided every thing. In all these collisions and concussions, 
the popular voice did not raise even a whisper. Territorial ar- 
rangements, barters, and bargains, were made among the princes 
exactly as private gentlemen dispose of their freehold estates. 
The subjects, who cultivated the soil, were turned over from one 
owmer to another, precisely like the live stock on a farm. The 
majority of the people were still serfs attached to the glebe* 
They lived in a state of feudal vassalage, such as had ceased in 
Kn^^d for three centuries ; dwelling in primitive villetmge <m 
the demesnes of tW counts, the landgraves, and the barons ; till- 
ing rudely the sandy soil ; resorting to the lord’s petty t^onrts for 
ju(^ice ; |tnd performing corvees, and paying tithes and taxes at 
his ]^asure. If the people wwe not very generally 
it was solely owing to the jnild german cnaracter of aoStte of 
their rulets, who wielded their absolute sceptres with ap praise*' 
worthy moderation. The inhabitants of die proviooea 

in the hands of the three ecclesiastical eleclota> jP||<>yed 
beautiful country under a sway peculiarly mild. Twir apiritod 
masters were bachelors, and had no euensive progeny of prmtsea 
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to {HTOvide for, Spkfidid establislinients of imsti^sses, or of 
dragoons, were hardly compatible with their sacred functions. , 
In a country, goremed by about a hundred and fifty sove- 
reigns, and containing, perhaps, twenty times that number of 
nobles, some of them of equal consequence with the smaller so- 
vereigns, it is not extraordinary' that a genealogical connexion, 
in the tenth or the hundredth degree, with 'some of these 
purpled lords of the earth, should be dfeteemed the highest 
ground of pride and distinction. Where learning and commerce 
were shut up in a few confined haunts, and where no shadow of 
a popular constitution gave consequence or scope to humble 
merit, birth became naturally the first and only, distinction. To 
be a TOturier was a badge of irremediable exclusion ; to be spiung 
from the loins of one, was little better. It was a very awkward 
circumstance, if a man’s great-grandfather had not written his 
name" with a Von ; and it was onlijr when the purity of the stream 
could be established, by undoubted vouchers for four or five 
generations, that the fortunate baron could become a candidate 
for the chamberlain’s key, or the marshal’s baton, with the title 
of excellency, and a salary of £50 per annum, half in cprn and 
half in money, at the little courts of the empire. The same 
qualifications were exacted, with double strictness, as passports 
to the sub$ttantial loaves and fishes of the land — the stalls of the 
cathedrals, the abbot’s chairs, the fat canonries, and diplomatic 
and military offices. The fair sex must be prepared with similar 
vouchers, before they could be eligible to tlie Honours of dames 
dWowrand maids of honourf or the substantial comforts of the 
chapters of noble ladies. Birth and title were thus in possession 
of an undisturbed monopoly of all the goods, and all the graces of 
life. The Germans are naturally as friendly, hospitifme, and 
kindly a people, as any in Europe ; but, when above a hundred 
stiff and ceremonious courts set the fashion in as many towns of 
the empire, is it to be wondered at if artificial ceremony and 
pomp often overlaid their natural plain and honest simplicity. Be- 
sides; regality, on a petty scale, naturally required to be hedged in 
with a double portion of splendour and etiquette, to preserve it 
from mere burlesque. While the Emperor Joseph used to drop 
in, unattended, at the Conversazionis at Vienna, tne pettiest prince 
of his empire could not stir without half a dozen aides-de-camp 
and equerries at his heels. Eveiy sovereign of twenty thousand 
sotlla d&tiid summon a hundrea or a hundred and fifty privy 
coufieitlors to his cabinet; and had an army, of which the. 
general officers were in proportion of about one-third to the pri- 
ami tOjtomplete the magnificence of these Liliputian este- 
High Admiral, with ^propriate sub^officers^ 
fh^ navy of the Elector Palatine, consisting of 
thiil riding at in the Rhine. 
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In most of the German States, at some period of their history, 
government had been conducted on a different system. An 
As8einl)]y of States existed in most of them, often reflecting, in 
miniatuie, the General Diet of the empire; but in some states 
these assemblies had fallen into disuse ; in others, they were con- 
voked only at wide intervals : the members had generally only a 
votujn consul tatroum ; the election was clumsy and complex, and 
generally entirely in <.he hands of the nobles and the syndics of 
lie towns, which last were often appointed under the influence 
of the prince ; so that, when thefee states ” existed in full force, 
instead of a popular representative body forming a counterpoise 
to the power or the prince, they were little more than a sort of 
clumsy government college, a piece of unwieldy and rusty ma- 
chinery, which it was necessary to set in motion to carry into 
eflect the commands of the executive. Like the Diet of the 
empire, they were obsolete an^ effete fabrics, of little practical 
utility. The constitution of Wirtemberg, praised by Mr. Fox as 
the most perfect in Europe, is a well-known exception ; and it is 
a striking proof of the torpid apathy of the Gertnan public in 
former days, that this model of a free government should have 
existed for centuries in the heart of the empire, without exciting 
any active aspirations after similar liberties. 

Commerce ^nd learning, those great engines of political and 
moral advancement, both existed to a great extent, but without 
exercising the influence, which properly belongs to them. Com- 
merce was confined witliin the walls of a few free, cities, sepa- 
rated, according to4he pervading i4ce of the German constitu- 
tion, from the neighbouring states. Learning, in a similar man- 
ner, instead of shedding its fertilizing rays throughout society, 
was alrifest hermetically sealed within the walls of the university. 
A few isolated colonies of professors and students monopolized 
all the erudition of the e'fcpire. With nothing to attract them 
iA the external world, they naturally buried themselves in the 
depths of metaphysical speculation and verbal criticism; and en- 
joyed the sulky satisfaction of despising the unlettered frivolity 
reigning without the university. Talents were driven into the 
doud^t from want of any occupation on earth. Public aftairs 
were treated as matters of mere technical routine ; and as the pro- 
fessors ^Idom descended from their favourite region of the iaeal^ 
the ministers and diplomatists never soared above the dry rou- 
tinies of the college or bureau. Every interest in the empire was 
thus jarring and unconnected with all others: the votams of 
commerce formed one community ; those of learning and genius 
another; the upper noblesse a ttnrd ; the lower noblesse a murth. 
Each was a petty imperium in imperio. Wrapped l4p in itself and 
its own interests, and jealous of every movement of its neigh- 
bours. This produced the most marked originalities of chara<i« 
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ter aad genius, the most daring flights of imagination, most 
unchecked licence of speculation. There were no collisions of 
difl'ereiit ranks and various talents to shew persons their weuk-^ 
jiesses, and to hold up the mirror to their peculiarities. This 
gave a multifarious, a chequered character to society, which had 
something truly romantic in it. Human manners were thus ex- 
hibited, not polished down to a uniform standard by the autho-* 
rity of one great capital, or by the fear of ridicule, and the supre- 
macy dS fashion. This is what materially helps to give so strange> 
so wild> so exaggerated a genius to German dramas. The drania-r 
tis therefore, form such violent contrasts ; the passions 

and sentiments are so desperate; the author, shut up in the 
stovC'heated solitude of his study, gives himself up so unreser- 
vedly, and with such glorious defiance of the ridiculous, to eveiy 
heated suggestion of his fancy. •Philosophy and religion took 
the same bold and unbridled characteristics. But, in regard to 
politics, oothing could be so hostile to all movement or ameli- 
oration, as this separation and collision of interests and classes. 
The interchange of sentiments, the communication of thought, 
the co-operation of talents, which are necessm-y to produce poU-» 
tical movements, were unknown. The people had no political 
existence ; no national feeling existed ; the public voice nevei; 
raised a whisper. The talents of the empire were employed in 
discussing “ pure aesthetic and the ‘‘ transcendental'^ categories 
of Kant. Where the press was free, as in Saxony, it teemed only 
with theosophical mysticism, learned research, and romantic 
poetry and dramas. The disputes in some ^ates, the struggles 
of the people and the crown in Wirtemberg, the bickeiciiigH of 
the states in Saxony, and tlie opposition of tlie powerful nobles 
in Mecklenberg to their prince, had little or no infiuenco^eyoi||i 
the frontiers of these principalities. There was no metropolis . 
for the common mind of Germany, no Concentration of opinion^ 
no spirited journals, no union of plan or of object. As one na^ 
tion, Germany did not exist. 

This system of antiquated abuse, and slumbering monotony, 
without any stirring principles of life within itself, appeared to 
stand in need of some violent external shock, to give, a chance of 
change or improvement. This shock it received in the French 
Revolution,^ and the wars that sprung from it. The rottenness of 
tbe.pohiical fabric was soon made manifest. The venerable, but 
decayed edifice of the empire soon crumbled to pieces ; dragging 
with It, in its ruin, some little good, but much more of wbajt 
waa nselesa, obsolete, and decayed. 

Qmomy was conquered because it was divided against itedif^?' 
Ibie toj^led kf^t of its complicated institutions, which agea 
twisted, wat cut by the shears of military Jacobinism without dil^ 
ftcnltyiec jpeafMarse, Qne lawless blow swept away mj»eb of 
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accumulated rubbivsh of centuries ; and, contrary to its own in- 
tentions, broke down many of the barriers, and loosened man^ 
of the fetters, which cramped the liberties of Germany. Oppress- 
ive privileges, and prescriptive abuses, were laid low; feudal 
severities annihilated ; petty sovereignties abolished ; the claims 
of birth confounded with^hose of merit : the sovereigns were 
taught the lesson of adversity ; the people acquired energy and 
consciousness of strength ; the barriers of rank were broken 
down, and the jarring citizens of the different states were, for 
the first time, united into one ytation of Germans — one common 
interest, extern us timor maximum concord ite vinculum,^^ for the 
first time united all. Energies, which had slum\)ered for cen- 
turies, were now put forth in one great national cause — a great 
triumph w as prepared for the people. The advance in the condi- 
tion of Germany is not to be Estimated alone by the positive gam 
which the people have as yet acquired, though that is far from in- 
considerable. They have been generally relieved from corvees 
and personal servitude ; laws are simplified ; torture abolished ; 
many petty patrimonial administrations of justice done away. 
Germany, on this side the Rhine, possesses trial by jury. Tolls 
and customs on the rivers and roadvS are thinned ; non-nobles are 
relieved from many oppressive exclusions ; many offices and ho- 
nours are thrown open to persons without birth. So much may 
be accounted clear and palpable gain : other changes are of more 
doubtful effect. The streams of privilege and prerogative have, 
in many instances, only shifted their channels, jvithout being 
thrown open or aboJished. Princes have been mediatized only to 
aggrandize despots of a little larger dimensions. Abbeys have 
been* secularized, bishoprics dissolved, chapters plundered, in 
.mmeral only to round the territories, and swell the coffers, of a 
few fortunate princes. Many despotic princes have consolidated 
their power, and acquirecr military strength ; and odious transfers 
and exchanges have placed thousands of Germans under govern- 
ments, which they detest. But a rapid, an impoEtant advance, is 
to be seen in the attitude, which the German people now hold in 
the political world, compared to their situation thirty years ago. 
They have made a sudden and determined start into political nfe 
—a powerful stride in moral and intellectual consequence. If 
they have not broken, or entirely thrown off, their chains, they 
have learnt to feel and to execrate them. If they have, as yet, 
gained few constitutional rights, they have learnt to &q)preciate 
and to strive after them. Germany is no longer that toipid', old- 
fashioned, motionless, and cloudy region, in which a palsied , and 
supine state of the huAan mind chilled and benumbed every ac- 
tive faculty, and every sirring principle. The stagnant lake has 
been agitated in all its depths^ atiOv the weeds and scum can 
never close over it agaim The great ^let of their strength^ 
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and of their community of interest, has been taught to the peo* 
pie from one end of the empire to the other ; and, by a singular 
felicity, the first efforts of their emancipated strength achieved 
at once the triumph of liberty and of loyalty. With one gigan- 
tic effort, they expelled a foreign spoiler, seated their prostrate 
princes securely on their thrones, and obtained the solemn recog- 
nitions of their own rights and freedohi — recognitions which no 
artifice or delay can (la away, however they may be evaded or 
trifled with. Thus, from the condition of seifs attached to the soil, 
the German people rose at once to the j^roud elevation of libera- 
tors of their counfry, and generous benefactors of their- own 
tyrants. The union of spirit brought about by this universal 
struggle, cB,n never be again dissolved. They now see that their 
wants, their grievances, their objects, and their enemies, are the 
same. The public voice has acquired depth of tone and con- 
sistency of purpose. The people of all states have learnt to ad- 
dress and petition, and the universities have set the example of 
popular assemblies. Literature and talents are roused from meta- 
physical dreams: one of their best poels and dramatists .proved 
one of their most energetic heroes, and fell on the field, pouring 
fortli the strains of martial heroism. The press, which waS one 
of the most powerful instruments in delivering the Germans from 
foreign domination, is now struggling and undaunted in the cause 
of internal freedom. The speculative philosopher has now turned 
into a bold political journalist; almost all the mind and talents of 
the nation are arrayed on the side of rnodemte freedom and re- 
presentative constitutions. Not all the censors, and police-offi- 
cers, and hussars of despotism, can keep down the^spirit, w'*hich 
is abroad. A popular professor is, in vain, banished from an 
versity. The students follow him, and ^ke refuge in some other 
seat of science. If an energetic journal is suppressed in one 
state, it starts up with redouMed activity in another, that is more 
liberal; The rising generation are fed with the bol(iest doctrines 
of freedom. The studies, the associations, the manners, the 
dress of the universities, all tend to the same object ; and the 
gymnastic games and songs, taught in every free-school, instil an 
abhorrence of slavery into the minds of children. ThuvS, a rapid 
and sure change is working in the character of the German pub- 
lic. The political and social system are gradually assuming a 
new lE^jpect. The old nobles are now often found in opposition to 
despofm princes ; and even mediatized princes, finding tha.t the 
sceptre and the purple were no safe^ards against a jacobinicaj 
despotism, now see the necessity of constitutional barriers, and 
sidb with thefpeople in demanding them. Other distinctions 
than the quarters of the-shield, or the glitter of military orde% 
are every day.^ore and mote esteemed. A nohitity of merit 
it has been oo^led by an able German writer) has sprung up from 
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the ranks of tlie citizens. The flrat offices of the army are ofteh 
filled by generals, who have risen from the ranks; and the helm 
of state, in the dangers of the storm, was often confided to a 
plebeian pilot. Thus the absurd barriers of rank are every day 
broken down. ITie vigorous seeds of a mixed and middling 
class are every day taking root in the soil — a class of important, 
independent, reasoning Germans, endow^ed with no arbitrary pri- 
vileges, no prescriptive rights, no interests hostile to the natibnai 
welfare. The nation of barons is daily imbibing more of the 
spirit of “ the nation of shopkeepers.” 

The degree ofcelerity, w^hich may mark the progress of the Ger- 
mans towards constitutional freedom, is indeed doubtful, and the 
prospect, at present, appears somewhat overcast ; — all the usual 
delays and artifices of despotic power have been resorted to, in 
order to delude or divert tne pulilic feeling. At Paris, the popu- 
lar claims were lost, in the din of premature triumph. At Vienna, 
partition and exchange of territory w'erethe sole orders of the day. 

Diet at Frankfort, and the Act of Confederation, W'ere then 
appealed to ; butwdien it w'as fotmd that this august assembly was 
occupied with interminable preliminaries and abstract definitions, 
and that their first practical achievements restored certain tolls 
which oppressed commerce, the people perceived they had little 
to expect from that quarter. They then saw through tlic delusive 
farce of the patch- work Confederation. They saw that, wdiile 
they were united in interest and spirit, they we^^^till, in fact, 
divided in political government; and tliat no course remained 
but, with firmness and unanimity, to make their demands to their 
separate sovereigns. These claims have been made with a per- 
fil&vering and a powQfful voice. Hitherto they have, with a few 
exceptions, been met o^ly by retiewtxl promises, temporary de- 
lays, pitiful evdsions, the cant of liberal professions, and plausible 
projects. Plans and sketches of A)nstitutions exist in the port- 
folios of ministers ;— in some States, they have been offered to 
the public ; but they have generally been ill-suited to the present 
condition of the people, or under the influence of the prince in 
their practical execution. Disappointment and disgust have; in 
consequence, taken hold of the people, almost from one end 
of the nation to the other. These have .produced irritation 
mnl indignant remonstrance— re-actions have ensued — changes 
of ministers and measures — new projects and fresh experi- 
ments. In the ferment thus excited, a few af'dent Writers and 
high-spSrited youths have been goaded into expressions ami 
acts, which only injufe the cause they advocate. These have 
been gladly; retorted by the governments on the ^ople, and 
made 3ie pretext of tiie harshest measures. According to the 
coirimon tactics of despotism, the ultra-loyalist part of 
nation have fceen appealed to, and the timid alanned. A single 
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act of mad atrocit^i which inflicted lawless revex^ on the moat 
venal and unprincipled writer in Europe, and another similar at- 
tempt prevented, were blazoned forth as the evidence of a wide 
and ramified conspiracy of all the middling and the learned 
orders against all Government. Military police was established ; 
the ordinary laws suspended ; a prevotal tribunal erected at May- 
ence, which has not tried a single culprit; search-warrants exe- 
cuted by dragoons ; escrutoires ransacked ; domestic sec^irity 
violated ; professors, and men of genius, imprisoned and banished ; 
journals suppressed ; and Germany thrown into agitation and fer- 
ment, and taught to believe, that every student was a Sandt, and 
every professor, or author, a conspirator against legitimate rule. 

A new Congress was assembled ; all the little freedom of the 

f iress annihilated ; and a sort of found-robin signed by Princes, 
or suppressing every nascent sound of freedom, and keeping the 
universities and the people in awe, by increased miliUiiy establish- 
ments. One by one, the professors, and others confined on ac- 
cusation, have been dischargi^ -^rom prison, without trial and 
without process. The association^’ charged ion the 

patriots has been proved to e?xist only in the imagination of mo- 
iiarchs euid ministers. Not a trace of the much-noised conspi- 
racy has been detected. A temporary, perhaps a delusive calm, 
has succeeded — ignes supjmilos cineri doloso** The period of 
concession, on the part of the inonarchs, may be retarded; but, 
sooner or laU|^ it must arrive. In some of the States, a steady 
perseverance tias already led to the atoinment of certain consti- 
tutional objects. The Grand Duke of Hesse has voluntarily pre- 
sented his subjects with a constitution, which they so freely can- 
vassed, and so warmly opposed, that they have wrested from him 
another of a more liberal character. The Grand Duke of Baden 
has been compelled to establish a reprelentative constitution, in 
many respects formed in imkation of our own, and which suc- 
ceeds well in its practical operation. In Bavaria, constitution 
is in force, which, if not essentially popular, is considerably re- 
moved from monarchmal, severity^ In Electoral Hesse, ^ti- 

J uated abuses are petrified jjULto the system^ of government ; and 
le death of the old,.superajiiiuated Elector will, probably, the 
signal for many changes. Ihussia, tlie most enlighten^ and dis- 
tinguished State of Germ^y, is enthralled by the most active and 
vigilant despotism, which exists in the nation ; — an overgrown and 
haughfy military estabHshment. and a complicated and widely 
ramified .system of civil admimitration, keep nearly half of 
Sufajeiks.or the country in;the pay of the Grown; — an enormotlS^ 
p^sm-lml^snppUes a large portion of persons, not mpli^d, 
with wbai is called <waiting-money>, till an 

.fae provided for them to^supidy these immoMe ex*- 4 
petiees^ the taxes are necessarily exorbitant, and tbe^popular 
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dashes generally discpijitented. Tlie Rhenish RroTineteof Prus* 
fiia, formerly part of the Fi’ench empire, and before of the Eccle- 
siastical Electorates, are oppressed by the most tyrannical exac- 
* tions, and are in a temper, which the slightest circumstance might 
kindle mto revolt. Tne ordinary lawsnave been repeatedly sus- 
pended, and violated bv thearbitra^ measures of the government. 
The privileges of theJcing^s new university, at Bonn, have been in- 
vaded, and some of the most indeben^nt and distinguished pro- 
fessors driven away. Arndt haa b^n arrested, the Welcbers have 
heen persecuted, and Schleg^ has than once threatened to 
retire in disgust. Goerres, ope of thp most distinguished political 
writers of Germany, has been obliged to lake refuge at Strasburg. 
Prussia is, in all respects* pie state which influences, in the great- 
est degree, the rest of Germany-f pfid the fete of Prussia may pro- 
bably decide that of tne i^st of me nation. How long the nee- 
90m of the Germabs' be retarded, depends much on the 
people, much on the pijnces. ^ at feast, is certain — that 

the nation not only cfpi to what it has been, 

but that it can neveiit^^hiam where it is. Its present 

state is' provisional, not penn1y|||^Wogressive, not sta^ant. 
The staia and moderate cliarac^^l^e people, and the virtual 
liberality of some of the princes', perhaps, render the change 
more slow, silent, and g^aduU, than in otbeji^ countries ; but that 
a people so learned, so uniyersally educated and enlightened, so 
generous in sentiment, andi$Q determined in chanig|g^6hould long 
remain subject to narrow-minded despotisms, m||||Py police, an 
enslaved press, and arbitrary laws, js a paradox which, we think, 
cannot be of long duration. ^ 


;|iHO^|[|0TS CK THINKliNQi 

iHERE is no says MTopfiugne, more weak, 

ar.igmre strongs th^ a man’s own thoughts.’’ 

pent how many men are there in ^he world that do think ? To 
.perception and sensation cannot be called the 

xu I- r j >1-1- \ A j • 1 1 • ^ 


thought i,,«nd the ideas, wbich^ge; 

to be flittiqg^ro^g^Weopl,’'^tiluul8, can acaaecdr 
same'high ap{>ellaUoa.^M Qj^^tainly a very ^Scnlt 
hwa ^ i(layJudgh>ant.<of What is^passpe •throng we minds 
of .it, ^ only " - ' - * " ^ - ’ 

then yse ifWsIteatprineipalW 
pretty weil'isind sott'of tfaovj 

taigne's iipihd, ie^ JsAat&ind ^ ^ ^ 

that 4<>^1^liae^.oyQ]nq^ a jodg- 

BoiBt, tS^ « to sav, think; 

to any tmmti^l^.|3ler> mMl will 

‘ |o work wiwottf gtniyK^oo' and coercion. " 
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Wion Ib a powerful, and full atudy, to such as can effectually em* 
ploy themselves/* But we do not willingly speculate on difficult 

E oints. We must be either driven or cheated to the labour. Thus 
ooks, which allure us by their information or amusement, afford 
at the same time an exercise of the intellect. The principal use 
of reading to me,” says the same frank philosopher, from whom I 
have just quoted, ** is, that by various objects it rouses my reason 
and employs my judgment.” How correct this is ! For my own 
part, I seldom do think, that is to say, I never exercise kny judg- 
ment, but when I am reading or writing. At other times, in dis- 
engaged leisure-hours, when I am resting on a sofa or taking a 
wjdk, not a single idea enters my mind, which is of the slightest 
value. It may, perhaps, be different with other people, but such 
is the case with me. 1 have frec^j^uently walked from the City to 
Oxford-street, and I have then enSeavoured to recollect any idea 
that had entered my mind during the walk, but, in general, it was 
impossible to find one worth preserving. My thoughts, on such 
occasions, are of the vainest apd^mpst useless kind : — castle-build- 
ing — a dinner — thfe polish sonnet — a smile, or a 

song, are often floating op one’s Biind ; and one. plays 

wi<h tiiem so pleasantly, "^Ih^^weper thoughts are disagreeable. 
Godwin, in one of his books, draws a parallel between, 1 believe, 
the thoughts of a scholar and of a man of the world, as they 
perambulate the streets of London ; bu^ I Very much question 
whether there would be much to choose between them. A scho- 
lar’s meditatfHta su'e generally left with his book, on the shelf ; 
mid it is as they should be, if he undertakes to thread the 
mazes of Cheapside. This levity of thought very frequently does 
not desert men, on occasions where all the passions and stronger 
feelings of our naturef are called forth. * Moptaigne shall again be 
my example. He is speaking of his* fq||foigs^^hen he contem- 
plated his own approaching dissolution;— ‘"'rinding tuyself in 
this condition, I considered by hoW^jtJfi^y light cajises ob- 
jects ima^nation nourished in me tint Ibe^t of life, of what 
atoma the weight and difficulty of this dislodging waisi disposed 
in my soul, and to how mai^ idle and frivolous thoughts ^ give 
way in so great an a|bvr. ^ horse; a book, a glass, and 

what not, were considered in my loss.” lais strange how the mind 
can dwell on frivolities and follii^in situations Tike this ; but it 
was, perhaps, mercifully intendec^ to dull the edge of anguish* 
It is me habit of the mind, fain and death : 

“ One would not, sure, ' pghtful when one’s dead, 

And, Betty, give this a little red.*’ 

Theactod nain aiid misery, whidi grief and misfi^une6f^[^ct 
ai»i aftet aH, prebaldy * The spirit naturally turns iRm 

gloomy ajiddisa^[iewbl44BSe^ which prodtioeftdi^ 

vojt.. i. ntk. m. ^ X 
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ings of cheerfulness and contentment. It is only when the sweet 
of grief is mixed with the bitter, that the mind retains for a long 
period the recollections of misfortunes. But it is amongst the 
proudest prerogatives of Time, that he vanquishes grief itself. 

Darkness and light divide the course of time ; and oblivion 
shares with memory, a great part even of our living beings. We 
slightly remember our felicities, and the smartest strokes of afflic- 
tion have but short sftiart.upon us. Sense endureth no extremi 
ties, and sorrows destroy us, or themselves. To weep into stones 
are fables.” Is not the masterly pen of Sir Thomas Browme 
visible in these words? I could never think on melancholy 
themes long together; sometimes, in depression or in ill-humour, 
I have doggedly set myself to chew the cud of bitter fancies ; 
but even in spite of the most obstinate determination, my thoughts 
have run into pleasanter channels,' It is curious, at such times, 
to observe, by what ingenious associations the mind cheats itself 
into better temper ; and how it will snatch at any opportunity of 
getting rid of reflections, which are painful. I have more than 
once blamed myself for the facfil^ with which I have cast off 
grief. . f# 

But if, on the one hand, the mind abhors the continual con- 
templation of evil, yet there are some feelings, which will cross 
it, even in its most cheerful moods, blasting, with the recollection 
or anticipation of evil, every sentiment of present happiness. 

“ There arc thoughts thou canst not banisljif^ 

There arc shades that will not vanish,” 

which haunt us like the spectre in Macbeth, w^hen we are at the 
feast, invisible to every eye but our own — 

“ Some fatal remembrance, some vision that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes 

and which cqjnes uncalled and unlooked-for, and over which 
we have no more controul, than the maniac over his disjointed 
phantasies. This sentiment is well described by the author of 
K^ilworth. “ You have lived in the world twice as long as I 
have/^ says Tressilian to mine host of. th% black bear ; and 
you must know there are thoughts, which will haunt us in spite 
of ourselves ; and to which it is in vain to say, begone, and let 
me be merry." 

There are few people whose fears, or .^ose crimes, have not 
occasionally raised these ghosts of the (j^ul. In some instances, 
perhaps, such sensations are the effects of constitutional infir- 
mity, of weak and" tremulous nerves. In Johnson, there was a 
feeUng of this kin^ which embittered his whole existence ; md 
death was a blessing to hiin, because itrielvsTed him from 
dlead of dying. The verj lAention of it shook his nerves " froip 
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their propriety,” and his terror made him ferocious v^ith those 
who spoke of it in his presence. It is easy to despise this pusilla- 
nimity; but there are, perhaps, very few persons, who have not 
felt a chill round the heart, when, in the breathless stillness 
of night, the strong conviction and feeling of mortality have 
flashed across their minds. I have felt the sensation powerfully, 
and it requires a determined resolution to ^hake off the feeling. 
It is only in moments like these, that we can judge of the ex- 
tent of Johnson’s sufferings. 

As to the periods and times when the mind employs itself most 
actively in thinking, perhaps, much is not to be said. People 
have but seldom occasion for thought, and they never perplex 
themselves with it, but when it is absolutely necessary. There 
are few quihus vivere est cogitare, • Aristotle says, thinking is the 
business of the gods; from<^-which, both their happiness and 
ours prpce'ed. I know very few people, however, who enjoy 
this beatitude, or who would wish to do so. A tithe of men 
think for the rest, who indubje*ia a sort of vegetable existence, 
without adding a single new^l^^ to the stores, which have been 
heir-looms in the human minc^ for ages. A man generally goes 
through life, as a horse does along a road, which he is accustomed 
to travel ; he knows round which corners to turn, and arrives in 
safety at his journey’s end. Perhaps an equal degree of thought 
is called into action in both cases ; and what need is there of it to 
one 

“ Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread 

Some situations are naturally favourable to thought. Mon- 
taigne could not think unless he was in motion. My thoughts 
sleep if I sit still ; my fancy does not ^o by itself as when my 
legs move it.” But 1 question whether this is a general feeling ; 
for my own part, I can think the best while I lie awake in bed, 
and if a good thought ever strikes me, it .is sure to be on a sleep- 
less night. In darkness and silence, I can handle my thoughts, 
sift and examine them to the bottom ; and many a fallacy, whicli 
had escaped me in qpeii day-light, has been detected and fore- 
sworn in the night. One does not, however, get to sleep very 
easily after these cogitations. The pleasantest ^ing in the world 
to me is, to find my thoughts wandering, after I have Iain in bed 
an hour or two, and jufi^to be able to perceive the incongruity of 
my ideas, for then I knb^ sleep is not far distant. It is a griev- 
ous thing for a man to lie awake all night, when 

“ I suoi pensieri ift lui dormir non ponno,” 
and to think of every subject, which used to give him pleatiiiNre, 
while his ipoind toms wMi |m oqual loathing from all. like tlW 
body, the mmd, at times, becomes perfectly sick. I have some- 

X 2 
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times imagined there was not a pleasant thought left in the uni- 
verse ; and I have conjured up, in vain, every image, which used 
formerly to give me delight, fhere are times, too, when one has, 
in good truth, no thoughts at all. 

“ Laugh, ye who boast your more mercurial powers, 

That never felt a stupor, know no pause, 

Nor need one^ I am conscious, and confess. 

Fearless, a soul that does not always think. 

* 'Ir * » 

’Tis thus the understanding takes repose 
In indolent vacuity qf tliought. 

And sleeps, and is refresh’d. Meanw'hile, the face 
Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation-^ *<as the man • 

Were task’d to his full slrej^^i, absorb’d and lost.” 

This is a fine morsel of truth of^owper’s, and explains many 
of the- grave and judicious physiognomies we often see. I have 
been sometimes puzzled to reconcile the wisdom of a man's face 
with the folly of his actions ; but ^he fact, I have no doubt, is, 
that the more deliberative and solemn he looks, the fewer 
thoughts are passing through his head. I have been asked bj^ 
people, what I was thinking of, as 1 looked so grave, when my 
thoughts have been more worthless than a summer weed ; but by 
avoiding a direct answer in these cases, one may gain the repu- 
tation of a deep-thinker at a small expense ; and as people can- 
not read your thoughts, if you have only the discretion to hold 
your toii^e, neither yourself, nor any one else, will be the 
wiser. 

What is obscure is generally considered sublime ; and what is 
hid from view is always, very unaccountably, thought worth see- 
ing. If we do not know w'hat is passing in the minds of others, 
especially if they be high in station, we give them credit for 
deep and profound meditation. We tremble on the threshold of 
a monarch's confidence ; 

“ The thoughts of kings are like religious groves. 

The walks of rnuIHcd Gods ; sacred retreats, 

Where none, but whom they please t’ admit, approach.’' 

This is, to be sure, very prudent and proper: it is a rash 
deed to tear away the veil from a religious shrine. What a 
deadly disclosure it would be, should an emperor's thoughts be 
discovered to centre in the hinge of a ^liff-box ! * 

Aristotle says, that when a man iS*lb(iaoiking of the past, he 
casts his eyes on the ground; and wheif he thinks of the future, 
he raises them to the heavens. To this it might be added, that 
when he thinks 0f nothing, he looks in the fire (provided there be 
one in the room). After i have finished all my labours at a night, 
it is to me a very tigh luxury to sit with my feet on the bets. 
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when every thing is silent^ and to watch the dying embers 
through the room” casting a dimmer and a dimmer light — 

“ Not undelightful is an hour to me, 

§pent in such parlour twiliglit.” 

Little by little, oneVthoughts gradually subside, till the mind be- 
comes as calm, and still, and wavdess, as the bosom of a lake on 
a sunny summer’s evening; and tin, at last, dull Judgment goes 
entirely to sleep, and Fancy only is left waking, to -conjure up 
visions of things, which can never be our’s, or to paint an old 
friend’s face in the chiaroscuro of the cinders. It is Cowper 
that has so beautifully described all these sensations, and all 
his visions of houses, towers, trees, churches, and strange 
visages.’* ^ - 

As for Aristotle’s notion ffl|gazing on the skies, I must con- 
fess, when I do so, they sor^imes look loweriugly upon me. I 
had rather, any day, think of what has been, than what is to be. 
We cannot tell whether the future has any store of happiness; 
but we certainly know that the past has had its pleasures. Time 
and chance may cheat us of future enjoyments ; but it is out of 
their power to destroy tlie memory of what we have possessed : 

“ The joys I have possess’d arc ever mine, 

Out of thy reach, behind eternity. 

Hid in the sacred treasure of the past ; 

But blest remembrance brings them hourly back.” 

1 remember a Cumberland ballad, which began, all things 
that be, I think thought is most queer.” I think so too ; for I 
have thought till all my thoughts are fled. I may exclaim with 
Shakspeare, my worser thoughts Heaven mend !” — for my better, 
as the reader sees, are nothing to boast of. Yet I have searched 
for them, as a diver does in the Indian seas, with much expense 
of labour and pain ; and such as they are, 1 dismiss them without 
a P Envoy. 


rHAKTASMATA; WITH A NEW THEORY OF APPARltlON*. 

When I go musing all alone, 

Thinking of divers things foreknown ; 

When 1 build castles in the air, 

* Void of aorrow and voitj of fear ; 

Pleasingfn||Klf with phantasms sweet, 

Methir# w time runs very fleet. Bu rto v. 

We foresee, we shall occasionally be very serious in the course 
of our subject, though our olgect will, of coupe, ra^er to 
amuse than to alam our readers;, unless, like children o^a 
smaller growth^^ w« begin by endeavouring to entertmn, <ine an- 
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olher, and leave off with being frightened at the stories, which our 
own recollection or imaginations have conjured up. 

As it would be useless and cruel to think of establishing our 
essay towards a theory of apparitions, on our own personal expe- 
rience and that of our friencls, we propose to have recourse to old 
Cardan, Burton, and Dr. Johnson, whenever we feel ourselves at a 
loss for individuals to fill our specimens of the various species and 
genera of ghosts. Indeed, we wonder tliat Darwin never under- 
took the task, as a su])plenient to his Zcxmoinia; it would have 
afforded a famous field for Y.iuojiia\iay in the veterJin gentlemen of 
the faculty, during the last century. Centauros, gurgonos^ Harpy • 
iasque — wc should really have beheld a phantasmagorian con- 
troversy, ill which Dr. Johnstyi ivoukl have shone, as to the nature 
and ei^bstancc.s oi' ^'Bfttfrf'ricnds of the Doctor were alinost 

tempted to believe be knew something^jjnoire than he ought to do 
about sucli matters, as lie affected considerable mystery, and ob- 
served, that the belief in apparitions would become universal 
only by its triitli, and that those, wdio deny it with their tongues, 
confess it with their fears.*” However far we may be obliged to 
look forw-^ird into futurity for the general acceptation of the Doc- 
tor’s ghostly advice, or feel inclined to place it at the side of optimism 
oj* the milleiilum, wc ivould not, on the other hand, be supposed fo 
/igrce with those wicked wits,” v/lio, presuming to laugh at every 
thing they do not readily understand, can make no allowances for 
difference of opinion, on a point, whlcli cannot be decided by a 
Q. E. D. — who not only laugli* to scorn the exploded doctrine of 
slidlng-panncls, trap-doors, back-stairs, tapestry, and wax- work 
figures, with the other instruments of the ancient romance ; but 
wilfully and maliciously refuse to give credit to, and be tender with 
the consciences of such as profess a belief in supernatural visita- 
tions, shewing little sympathy with those, who labour under ner- 
vous or s[)ectral delusions, or, indeed, under any other species of 
delusions or sufferings whatsoever. We should despair of* making 
these ‘‘ giants of the earth, with hearts of iron, and with ribs of 
steel, who never felt variation in the weather,” converts to our 
theOTy. It, perhaps, is not too much to say, that they would leave 
an hypochondriac, ^vith the utmost carelessness and cold-blooded- 
ness, under a burning sun in the open fields, without offering him 
an arm ; or to sail on the water, in the glare of a patent-lamp ; or 
leave him by himself iu his library, in the 


“ Darkness of elfcos and night,” 


towards evening, rightly prepared to ghosts, while seated 
comfortably by nis library-fire, as much as if he were amidst broken 
tombs, nodding ruins, and awe-inspiring ivy.” 

But it will be preferable to give our numerous readers a little 
advice out of poor Burton^s ** Anatomy of Melancholy,” in order 
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that they may avoid a visionary taste, than thus insist u]X)n a coinpa. 
risen, which might produce a controversy between the partlzans oi‘ 
the ner\^us and the bracing systems ; which last, our cold-bloodcd 
wits are very apt to recommend. 

We suppose most authors, in their atrabilious moods, must 
have paid tiieir respects, more or less, to Democritus the younger : 
whether we should recommend our readers to do so, we are some- 
what in doubt. If you should di|l into hijji, you will dive: with 
the old English thews and sinews,*” he lias all the grace and pro- 
portions of our language, and is the only pedant, full of quotations, 
that we did not find disagreeable in company, after the cloth was 
removed. In truth, he has a very pleasing way of saying sad things ; 
and for an hypcKdioudriac, his croak^ very inviting, and may be 
said ratlfer to resemble the (which is much more har- 

monious than an English) frog. •Tnough his divisions arc some- 
what of the quaintest, and ^ distinctions occasionally without a dif- 
ference^ yet his notes arc altogether of that pitch, which musicians 
would pronounce liarnionious, iiiasmuch as they combine some 
breaks of discord in tlie croak. Peace be to thy ashes,” old Bur- 
ton ! Sterne is but thy shadow : he never w^as Jialf so melancholy, 
nor so humourous, as thou. His very archness, his indftJgence of 
playful metaphor, and fine digressive stories, make us in love •with 
him ; perhaps, because we think he was not so very logical, and 
only desired to instruct and entcrtiiin. His style has tlie feeling of 
familiar conversation, and his air is that of‘ a courtier, though 
always rather downcast, as if he were perpetually out of office. 
This, WT believe, was the case with our younger Democritus’s bile, 
which never properly secreted itself, to which, he tells' us, wc Jirc 
indebted for Ins book. Notwithstanding his formidable collections, 
Burton wrote some excellent poetry^ wdiose only fault was that f’or 
which wc have reproached but one poet of our day besides — tlial 
there was really too little of it. But let us hear his account of the 
feelings of persons before they see ghosts ; that is, wc mean, of 
melancholy people : — 

“ Most pleasant it is, at first, to such as are melancholy given, to lie 
in bed whole Qays, and keep their chambers; to walk alone in some so- 
litary grove, betwixt wood and water, by a brook side, to meditate 
upon some delightsome and pleasant subject, which shall affoet them 
most ; amabilis insania, and mentis g rat mini us error : a most incom- 
parable delight it is, so to melancliolize and build castles in the air, 
to go smiling to themselves, acting an infinite variety of parts, which 
they suppose and strong imagUKi^ they represent, or that they see 
acted and done. — So Mp^tsomc these toys are at first, they could 
spend whole days and without sleep, even whole years, alone in 

such contemplations and fantastical meditations, which are like unto 
dreams, and they will hardly be draw|i from them, or willingly inter- 
Tupted; so pleasant their vain conceits are, that they hinder their ordi- 
nary tasks and necessary business, they cannot address themselves to 
them, or almost to any. study and employment. These fantastical anti 
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bewitching thoughts, so covertly, so feelingly, so urgently, so conti- 
nually set upon them, creep in, insinuate^ possess, overcome, distract, 
and detain them ; they cannot, I say, go about their more necessary 
business, stave off, or extricate themselves, but are ever musing, me- 
lancholizing, and carried along, as he (they say) that is led round about 
a heath with a Puck in tlie night, they run earnestly out in this laby- 
rinth of anxious and solicitous melancholy meditations, and cannot 
well, or willingly, refrain, or ea^y leave oif, winding and unwinding 
themselves, as so many blocks, and still pleasing their humours, until, 
at last, the scene is turned upon a sudden, by some bad object, (query, 
a ghost !) and they being now habitbated to such Vtiin meditations and 
solitary places, can endure no company, can ruminate of nothing but 
harsh and distasteful subjects*^,, .i^ear, sorrow, suspicion, suhrusticus ])u-- 
dor^ discontent, cares, and ^niifeness of life, surprise them in a mo- 
ment, and they can think else, continually suspeefing. No 

sooner are their eyes open'; thl^^kis Infernal plague, or melancholy, 
seizeth on them, and terrifie8''‘dfceir souls, ^ representing some dismal ob- 
ject to their minds, which now by no means, no labour, no persuasions, 
they can avoid 

Hacret lateri lelhalis arundo.” 

We may easily perceive, that the patient of Democritus is in a 
fair way, "if he sliould not seek society, to be very soon in worse 
company than his own. Ambitious of possessing an ideal world, 
in wnich his imagination may liave free scope to build in, or to 
destroy, he never suspects, that in this fairy-land of his own, there 
are more fears and sorrows lying in wait for him, than he would 
probably have met with in the more dull material world : add to 
which our theory of apparitions, lurking in the distance, just ready 
to seize the incautious wanderer in moments of illusive feeling, op 
dejection. When Dr. Johnson found himself in the latter predi- 
cament, he used to call out loudly for Port wine ; and many, he 
declares, were the solitary botfics, which he had thus been under 
the necessity of drinking, without his friends^# We have little 
doubt but this was to strengthen himself against the fear of ghosts, 
which long survives our belief in them, and, added to the doctor’s 
modicum of faith, must occasionally have made him fc^l very un- 
comfortable. Wlien we consider what we have suffered in our 
childhood, we shrewdly suspect that a man is still in the predica- 
ment of the officer, who had passed much of. his early life m shifts 
and reverses, and, when he afterwards stept into a Large fortune, 
could never entirely conquer his fears of bailiffs, at the approach 
of whom he instinctively fled. Were we^to endeavour to prove 
the appearance of apparitions by the uni^^g^ity of the creed, not 
excepting the odi jrofanum vulgus,” wiMhink, by a shew of 
hands, it would be decided in its favour. JWhy do we, otherwise, 
listen with such surpassing interest to a well-authenticated and re- 
spectable ghost-story, following Priestley, or Southey, 

“ thro’ many a bout 

Of linked siorirs, well made out,” 
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as they trace cJd JeflVey, dd Wesley’s boarder, through the wind- 
ings and crannies ol‘ the house and floors. Respecting such stories. 
Dr. Ferriar observes : 

I cannot help feeling some degree of complacency, in offering to 
the makers and readers of such stories, a view of the subject, which 
may extend their enjoyment far beyond its former limits. It has given 
me pain to see the most fearful and ^ostly commencements of a tale 
of horror reduced to mere common ^ents, at •the winding up of the 
book. So hackneyed, so exhausted, had all artihcial methods of ter- 
ror become, that one original geniufi was compelled to convert a mail- 
coach, with its lighted lamps, into an apparition. Now, I freely offer, 
to the manufacturers of ghosts, the j^iyilege of raising them, in as 
great numbers, and in as horrible a guiM|te they may think fit, with- 
out offending against true philosopby^H^ii;(pea without violating pro- 
bability. I'lie liigliest flights of hnaj^rion may now be indulged, on 
this subject, although no loop-hole shouM he left for mortifying expla- 
nations, and for those modifications of terror, which completely balk 
the reader’s curiosity, and disgust him with a second reading.” 

According to this novel method, both for inventing and ac- 
counting for, the appearance of ghosts, we are infbrmed,^ that it 
is only necessary to have a peculiar affcclion of the brain, when 
waking, in the same manner as when asleep, to enioy the company 
of whatever beings we please. In this we arc allowed more lati- 
tude of choice than in real life ; but we observe, that, when the 
Doctor comes to the probandt, and treats us with a few 

instances, these aerial friends of his come in whatever dress 
and at whatever hour they choose, without consulting us for a 
moment. 

Before we proceed to an analysis of cases^ we must mention one 
argument for the existence of ghosts, which resembles that of a 
famous old judge, who declared, that there must formerly have 
been such a crime ffe witchcraft, because divers statutes haa been 
made against it.” Thus, it is very well known, that spirits of various 
shapes and colours have been seen — legions of blacjk, white, blue, 
ana grey ; and that medicines have been administered, by High Ger- 
man Doctors of other times, for the purpose of expelling devils out of 
human bodies, into which it was supposed they l*aa entered, by 
covertly mixing themselves with the patients’ food. This is curi- 
ous ; but as to seeing and hearing demons speak, it is so very noto- 
rious, that we sliall not stop to mention it. The voice, whion Doc- 
tor Johnson heard, was,"p|pbably, one of these ; but which he half 
mistook for that of his idp^^er, ^ling, in a loud voice, Sam 
Sam r Far from rididWRng, or appearing to doubt the truth of 
our theory, Doctor FerrJaSI’ expressly says : — 

“ 1 have been forced to listen, with much gravity, to a man only par- 
liaUy insane, who assured me that the devil was lodged in bis side; and 
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that I should jierceive him thumping and fluttering there, in a manner 
which would perfectly convince me of his presence. Another actually 
declared, that he had swallowed the devil. From the most generous 
motives, he resisted, we are told, the calls of nature during several days, 
lest he should set the foul fiend at liberty.** 

Nothing, indeed, can be added to the diligence of Remigius, says 
Doctor Ferriar, with respect ta the ft)rras of demons. He was a 
commissioner for the tV’ial of witches, in Lorraiii ; and as he informs 
us, in the course ol‘ fifteen years, lie condemned nine hundred cri- 
minals to the stake. The monstrous absurdities, which his book 
contains, are snp[)orted by juridical proofs, most of which evidently 
proceeded from spectral impressions, wlien tliey were not extorted 
by torture. 

In the case of the young^(|l!Spman who was incessantly attended 
by her own a))parition, sh||jpiay safely be declared to liave been 
bcyide licrsclfl Rut how nWi we to reconcile the story of Ren Jon- 
son to our new theory ? — “ he being in tlie country, at Sir Robert 
Cotton’s house, with old Camden, saw, in a vision, his eldest son; 
and shortly after there came letters from his wife of the death of 
that boy in the plague.” Ho appeared to him, he said, of a manly 
shape, and of that growth, lie tliinks, he shall be at the resurrec- 
tion. Perhaps, the best way of seeking a solution for this mysteri- 
ous coinciclonce is in the poetical imagination of old Jonson, who 
confessed tliat he liad sjient a whole night in looking to his great 
toe, about which be hath seen Tartars and Turks, Romans and Car- 
thaginians, fight very savagely, in his imagination.” 

Such sights as youthful poets dream, 

On summer’s eve, by haunted stream.” 

The visions of Beaumont are given in a volume of 400 octavo 
pages. Among these, like the person menii^ed by Aubrey, he 
had two particular spirits with names, which constantly altondcd 
him, besides others without names. They waited upon liim, by 
night and day, for above three months together ; called each 
other by their names, while several other spirits would knock at 
his chamber-door, and ask whether such spirits lived there, calling 
them by their names, and they would answer, they did. One of these 
spirits, in women’s dress, lay down upon the bed by him every 
night ; and told him, if he slept, the spirits would kill him, which 
kept h!hi waking for tliree nights together. 

When we reflect upon the fine geniup of Tasso, we must regret 
lhat so few particulars are preserved ri^sgecting the visions, which 
appeared to him in his cell. At stated periods, he fancied he held 
unearthly dialogues with a celestial visitant, and pointed to it in 
the presence of spectators, conversing in a most respectful and 
serious manner, like Hamlet with his father. This appears to 
have been one of the few instances, in which tlie hallucination was 
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rather gratifying than distressing to a prisoner, a Iqver, and a 

Q forsaken and oppressed; We wisli we could exchange some 
red pages of Beaumont’s reveries for a few accredited visions 
of Torquato Tasso. 

We must refer all incredulous readers to Comenius, for the vi- 
sions of Kottcr and Dabricius, aided by very ghostly engravings, 
which cannot fail to impress the siiJDject upon their minds. The 
work is entitled “ Imx e Tenebris,’’ which, as an Irishman would 
observe, has rather a spectral 8oui\d. 

“ I have shewn,” says Dr. F. ** that a morhitl disposition of the bruin 
is capable of producing spectral impressions, without any external ])ro- 
totypes. The religion of the ancients, whiijh peopled all parts of nature 
with deities of different ranks, exposet^iehi, in a peculiar manner, to 
delusions of the imagination ; and I l\^^had occasion, in another essay, 
to mention the influence, whidi the doq|fiines of Plato have exerted in 
this respect, even since the establishment of Christianity. From re- 
calling images by an art of’ memory, the transition is direct to behold- 
ing spectral objects, which liave been floating in the imagination. Yet, 
even in the most frantic assemblage of this nature, no novelty appears. 
The spectre may be larger or smaller ; it may be compounded of the 
parts of different animals ; but it is always framed fr6m the recollec- 
tion of familiar, though discordant irnag<‘S. The simple renewal of the 
impressions of form or voice, in the case of particular friends, is the 
most obvious, and most forcible of these recollections. Of this kind 
seems to have been the celebrated apparition of Ficinus to Michael 
Mcrcato, mentioned by Paronius.” 

On the same principles, he observes, we must explain the ap- 
paritions recorded by Vincentius, in the “ Speculum Ilistoria*,*” 
and extracted from him by Wolfius, in his Lcctwiies Mernorahnes 
ct Reconditce^ particularly the appearance of Pope IJencdict to the 
Bishop of Capua : 

“ Alas !” exclaimefl the Bishop, “ art thou not Pope Benedict, whom 
once I knew alive ?” — “ I am, indeed,” he returned, “ I am that wretch.” 
“ How is it then with you, father? speak!” — “ O, I arn grievously tor- 
mented ; yet not so as to despair of the mercy of God, if help were 
stretched forth towards me, where I do indeed require it.” — “ U’beii I 
beseech you to rise, and seek my brother John, who nqw fills the apos- 
tolic seat : tell him that, on my part, he distribute, as soon as possible, 
to the poor, the treasure which lies hoarded in such a chest. O that I 
were well rid of all I have extorted by rapine and injustice !” ^ 

The Bishop immediately set off for Rome, repeated his words to 
the Pope, and, delivering up,l|js bishoprick, died a sm/dc monk.” 

My observations, on tins subject, may be strengthened by ob- 
serving the great prevalence of spectral delusions, during the inter- 
regnum, in this country, after the civil war, in 1649. The melan 
cholic tendency of the rigid puritans of that period ; theb occu- 
pancy of old family seats, formerly the residence of hospitality and 
good cheer, which in their hands became desolate ancl gloomy ; 
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and the dismal stories propapjated by the discarded retainers to the 
ancient establishments, ecclesiastical and civil, contributed altoge- 
ther to produce a national horror, unknown in other periods of our 
history. A curious example of this disposition is aiibrded by the 
trial of Dr. Pordage, which was published under the frightful title 
of “ Demonium Meridiamim^ br Satan at Noon-day.” Among 
many charges brought against him, Dr. Pordage was accused of 
demoniacal visions, and of frequent apparitions in his house ; one 
of which consisted in the reprc^^cntation of a coach and six, on a 
brick chimney, in which the carriage and horses continued in con- 
stant motion lor many weeks. It was said, ‘‘ that a great dragon 
came into his chamber, with a tail of eight yards long, four great 
teeth, and did spit fire at hini ; that his own angel stood by him, 
in his own shape and fashion<,\l)c same shape, band and cuff's, and 
that he supported him in combat with the dragon ; that Mrs. 
Porda'^e ana Mrs. Flavel had their angels standing by them also ; 
and that the spirits often came into the chamber, and drew the cur- 
tains when they were in bed.” We arc not told the result of these 
singular charges, in which Dr. P. was considered equally guilty in 
keeping company with angels or with dragons. Indeed, we can- 
not help thinking it somewhat unjust, that, added to the fright, a 
man should be prosecuted for living in a haunted house. 

Among the Jess pleasing transformations, with which Dr. F. 
presents us, is an instance of the lycanthropia, in which the patient 
imagines himself to have become a wolf— a supjiosition, w^e are told, 
most likely produced by narcotic potions of hyoscyamus and 
datura stramonium, (query, wolf’s-bane ?) After this, we are fol- 
lowed by a series of spectres, whose claims to our regard are of a 
more doubtful nature. We sliall still venture to mention one of 
them, which appeared to M. Bezuel, as it is extremely curious. 
He had entered into a compact, when young, with M. Desfon- 
taines, engaging that, whichever died first, he ^lould visit the sur- 
vivor. About two years after, the agreement was fulfilled by M. 
Desfontaines, who had been drowned near Caen, and appeared on 
the day following to his friend. M. Bezuel was amusing himself 
at the time in hay-making at M. de Sortoville’s, when he was sud- 
denly seized with a fainting fit, succeeded by a sleepless night. He 
had a second fit on the following day, ana in the same meadow. 
But on the third day, while he was on the hay-stack, he bad a still 
more Violent attack (they had written the compact in their blood), 
and this last ushered in the ghost. 

I fell into a swoon,” says M. Bezuel: “ one of the footmen perceived 
it, and called out for help. They recovered me a little, but my mind 
was more disordered than it had been before. I was told that they 
asked me, what ailed me ? and that I answered, I have seen what I 
thought I should never see.” But I neither remember the question, 
nor the answer. However it agrees with whht I remember I saw then) 
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a naked man, in half-length, but I knew him not. They helped me to 
go down the ladder ; but, because I saw Desfontaines at tiie bottom I 
had a fainting fit : my head got between two steps, and I again lost 
my senses. They let me down, and set me upon a large beam, which 
served for a seat in the great Phcc de Capuci/ia, 1 sat upon it, and 
then no longer saw M. de Sortoville, nor his servants, though they were 
present. And perceiving Desfontaines near the foot of the ladder, who 
made me a sign to come to him, I went back ujfon my scat, as it were, 
to make room for him ; and those who saw me, and whom I did not 
see, though my eyes were open, obseVved that motion.” 

The apparition then seized him by the arm, led him into a by- 
lane, and conversed with him for above three quarters of an hour, 
informing him of all the particulars of bis death. This species of 
conversation was frequently repe^jtcH, while his spiritual compa- 
nion was invisible to every one, hublnSmself. Dr. F. attributing 
tlie whole to spectral illusion, assures us that the approach of syn- 
cope is often thus accompanied with watching, and the gradual con- 
coction of a ghost. The appearance of poor Desfontaines, however, 
was only a half-length, as this mode of Jialving tliemsclves was very 
common among ghosts, about that period. We are fcfc/rmcd of 
two old ladies, who were inhabitants of ancient castles, comparing 
notes respecting their different residences, one of them averring 
hcr’s to be haunted by the upper part of a human figure, whicn 
explained to the other why her mansion was visited only by the 
lower half. There is, in addition to the variety of spectres and 
semi-goblins, which Dr. F. has served up, a species of intrusive 
ghosts, pushing themselves into company, without a meaning or 
a shadow of excuse. A modern poet, not in the least subject to 
superstition, though he possess a pretty powerful command over 
the world of spirits, accompanied by a friend, w ent to regale one 
evening at an oyster-house in Edinburgh. They were shewn into 
a small room, by themselves, and sat down to table. A stranger 
then walked in, whom neither of them knew ; and, from his man- 
ners, they suspected nothing of the truth,* as he neither swallowed 
the oyster-shells, nor frightened the waiter out of his wits. In a 
moment he disappeared, more rapidly than they well knew how — 
but far from the waiter complaining he had been bilked, on going 
into the next room to inquire after their, strange guest, they were 
assured that they had remained alone during the whole time they 
were within, and no one had passed through that room, which 
afforded the only access to their own. 

A young man, a writer in India, was surprised by the appa- 
rition of his mother, whom he had left in England, bathed in 
tears. He supposes this to be an intimation of his fathpr’s death ; 
communicates what he had seen to a friend, who, thinking tp give 
him a lesson against credulity, derires him to make m entry o^the 
circumstances in his pockeUD^. His good intentions are disap- 
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pointed by the verification of the vision. As we think this last 
must set the question at rest for ever, we shall haunt our readers 
no more at present, observing, that we think many suffer from 
these imaginarv visitants, who are ashamed to confess it to the 
world. 


ON THE LESS CKLKBUATED PRODUCTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF 
DON QtriXOTE. 

NO. Til. 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS SCULLIoJl. A NOVEL. 

fs. 

The novels of Ccrvant^aro twelve in number, but are com- 
prised in one collection. They are entitled cxcmidary (Novelas 
Excmplares because eacli is designed to exemplify a precept. 
Some of them contain real incidents in the authoris life, and most 
of them descriptions of places and manners, which he had opportu- 
nities of seeing, and observing in his travels. When these arc 
drawn fronf'dctual observation, they aro* ** delineatcd with spirit, and, 
doubtless, withfaccuracy. Such are his descriptions of Naples, 
Milan, Toledo, Seville, and his portraiture of Turkish captivity. 
But he is not always satisfied witli describing what he has seen. 
His sketch of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and of the manners 
of our ancestors, in the “ English-Spanish Lady,’’ is whimsically 
deficient in truth. Yet the historical fact, on which he founded 
his talc*, might have enabled him to form a better judgment. 
The English remained long enough at Cadiz to afford means for 
observation. Essex was himself a complete model of an English 


* It is the story of a female infant, secreted and earned off from Cadiz by a Captain 
in the English fleet under Lord Effingham, which landed the Karl of Essex and bis 
troops there in July 1500. The Earl sacked the city, and remained in possession of it 
twenty-tour days, Cervantes was then at Seville, whither a certain Captain Becerro 
came to raise recruits to oppose the invasion. His pompous armament and tardy 
succour provoked the satire of Cervantes in a Sonnet, preserved by Pcllicer, of which 
the followfng doggrel version is nearly literal : 

** We saw another holy week in July, 

By certain confraternities attested. 

Called companies, with terrors all invested. 

Frightening the vulgar — not the English, tiuly. 

So many wings of plumes were spread out newly, 

That pigmies and Goliahs only rested 
' From flight a fortnight, nor the towers contested, 

Which in one ruin open to the view lie. 

In rank and file the levies are ranged duly, 

^ Beceno shouts — earth thunders — heaven looks dark, 

Threatening a sad destruction to the sinner. 

At last in Cadiz marches slow and coolly 
. (Giving the Earl j ust leisure* to embark) 

Triumphant, the great Duke, surnamed Medina. 
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f jntleman ; and he was accompanied by Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
rancis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Conius CliflFord, the very 
flower of British chivalry. Cervantes, too, was no idle spectator 
of passing events ; and this one, we know, he did observe. Never- 
theless, llicaredo, the hero of his ‘‘ Spanish-Eiiglish Uady,’’ bears 
as little similitude in manners, as in name, to the heroes we have 
enumerated. . 

The “ Novelas Exernplarcs'” have never been very popular, not 
even in Spain, so jtjstlv proud pf the author of Don Quixote. 
The only translations, that we have seen, are one in French, and 
the English one, by Shelton. A reprint of the latter, dated 1743, 
is now before us. The title-page states, tliat it was revised and 
compared with the original by a gentleman well versed in the 
Spanish language.’’ This gentleman’s qualifications were thrown 
away upon the production of Shelton, -which is absolutely barba- 
rous. Yet these novels are not undeserving of a new translation. 
The particular one, which we have selected, will hardly serve as a 
specimen, for it is greatly condensed in the following pages, ex- 
cept where the passages are marked as quotations. It is entitled 
The illustrious Scullion ,”//.« Preg-(}?iaJ and, to be 

found in the edition just referred to. ^ 

There dwelt in Burgos two rich gentlemen, who were near 
neighbours and friends. Their names were Don Diego do Carria- 
zo, and Don John de Avendano. Each had a son : Don Diego’s 
was named after himself, and Don John’s was christened Thomas. 
Thomas Cariiazo had hardly attained the age of thirteen, before 
he began to shew symptoms of a roving disposition, and soon after- 
wards privately left his father’s house. He visited different cities 
in Spam, and managed to live by his wits ; but finally fixed his 
head-quarters at a place on the Mediterranean coast, celebrated for 
a tunny-fishery, and called the Almadrahas of ' Zahara, This, 
says our author, is in ‘‘ the terras of rogue’s domain and 

here he took his degree as Master of all Arts, and as Knave com- 
plete. After three years had elapsed, fei^^ing a strong desire to 
revisit his native place, he bade aoieu to his associates, promising 
to return the following summer. His arrival at his father’s house 
was hailed with joy by his friends and relations. He told a fic- 
titious tale of his travels, and all was forgotten. Amongst those 
who received him with open arms, not the least delighted was 
young Avendano, with whom he soon contracted so strict a friend- 
ship, tliat he confided to him the whole story of his adventures, 
ana painted, in such glowing colours, the Almadrahas of Zaliara, 
that his young friend besought him to concert measures that they 
might escape thither together. This was not very difficult to 
effect. They pretended a strong inclination to enter as students 
at Salamanca, and were provided by their kind parents wi^h 
ample means, and dispatched on the road to the seat of learning 
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under the care of a tutor, accompanied by two servants. To both 
tutor and servants they gave the slip, when they reached Vallado- 
lid, leaving a short epistle behind them, wherein they stated, in a 
few words, that they Jiad resolved to abandon letters, and follow 
the professidh of arms ; they added, that it was their intention to 
embark for Flanders. On arriving at Madrid, they sold their 
mules, disguised thenf\selves in plain apparel, and proceeded on 
towards Toledo. As they entered the town of Yllescas, they over- 
heard two muleteers discoursing, one of whom was extolling the 
charms of a fair scullion, at an inn in Toledo, called the Seyhan. 
So extravagant were his praises of her beauty, that they excited 
the cariosity of Avendaiio ; accordingly, on reaching Toledo, the 
first object of his search was the sign of the Sevilian, which tliey soon 
found, and were admitted as"* Ipdgers, notwithstanding the mean- 
ness of their dress, pretendmg that they had been sent forward to 
await the arrival of their masters, who, they said, were two cava«- 
liers of Burgos, travelling to Seville. When Constantia, for that was 
the name of the fair scullion, first made her appearance, Thomas 
Avendano ,was ,so bewitched, that he could not utter a word ; and 
suddenly|M|fied the resolution of remaining for a time at the inn. 
His compahibrt^l^ot liking to proceed on the journey alone, and 
willing to humour liis caprice, propose^that he should fill the 
place of the hostler, who had just quitted, and offered to hire 
nimself as water-carrier to the inn, under the name of Lope the 
Asturian. They easily persuaded the host to accept of their 
services, until the arrival%f their pretended masters, which, they 
said, might be some time retarded. Carriazo, however, soon got 
into trouble, and afterwards into prison. On being released, the 
first question he asked of his friend Thomas, was respecting the 
progress he had made in gaining the affections of the fair scullion. 

“ Scullion, do you call Constantia, brother Lope replied Thomas ; 
“ God forgive you, and bring yon to a true sense of your error.” “ Is 
she not a scullion then ?” rejoined the Asturian. “ I have yet to see 
her scour the first dish.” “ Never mind,” said Lope, “ if you have not 
yet seen her scour the first dish, provided you have seen her scour the 
second, or even the hundredth.” “ I tell you, brother,” answered 
Thomas, “ that she does not Ultour : she attends only to her duty, which is 
to tsjke care of the plate, for there is a good deal in this house.” “ Why 
then,” siaid Lope, “do they nickname her, throughout the city, the 
illustrious sculbon, if her office is not to scour the dishes ? But, doubt- 
less, it must be because she scours plate, and not earthenware, that 
the^^give her that epithet of illustrious. Setting that aside, however, 
tell me, Thomas, how stand yout hopes ?” 

Thomas declared that he was almost in despair, for that Con- 
stantia only replied to his protestations by casting her eyes on the 
ground. He still, however, continued his addresses and, not 
^ content with maldi^ love^ m^e verses also in her praise, which he 
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itMcnbed in the book used for keeping the account of die com, and 
then^ tearing out the Iq^ves, amused himself^ at his leisure mo- 
ments, with reading his compositions ; but one unlucky morning, 
being suddenly called away whilst penning some stanzas, the host 
entered the stable in his aosence, and, happening Uf cast his eyes 
on the book, which lay open by the loft, read as rollows : 

** Whom is it that Love blesse^ ? 

Who ne'er confesses. 

Who triumphs o*fr his pains ? 

Who ne'er complains. 

Who finds his joys complete? 

Who scorns retreat. 

Thus may 1 hope at length to gain 
All that my soul would fain obtain, 

If, 'till the lovely |krizc»be won, 

I tell not, faint not — love still on. 

“ How is Love nourished ? 

With smiles 'tis fed. 

AVhat keeps its ardour down ? 

An unkind frown. 

Will It from frowns arise? 

O no ! it dies. 

Then ^arly is reserved for me 
Of love^an immortality, 

Since she, who causes all my pain, 

Shews neither favour n(» disdain. 

“ What can despair supply 
One hope — to die. 

What death can cure such ills ? 

That which — half kills. 

Is it then best to die? 

No, still to try ; 

For truly does the proverb say. 

That when the storm has pass’d away, 

A milder, calmer sky appears : 

So smiles, Love's sunshine ! follow tears. 

Shall I my love declare ? 

When hope looks fiiir. 

Will hope look fairer still 7 
O yes, it will. 

Death yet meanwhile may come T 
So let it come ; 

For, gazing on Cdnstantia's eyes, 

Though ail my hopes should find a tomb, 

Tis luxury to breathe evfSh sighs. 

Shocked at the heiuousnesa of this oflTence, the host ran with 
the book to his wife. Thw consulted together, and at 
questiemed Constantia, whodmied that Thomas, the holder, had 

VOt. I, NO, III, Y 
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ever made love to her. The host was for turning him out of doors 
. atonce^ but his wife over-ruled this, and, by her ^vice, be replaced 
the book where he had found it, determined to^watch Thomas'^s 
conduct very narrowly for the future. Thomas returned to the 
stable, and, finding his verses where he had left them, tore them 
out of the book, little suspecting into whose hands they had fallen. 
Until this time Constantia and he had never * exchanged a word; 
but, sliortly after, she came to him, and complaining much of the 
tooth-achc, asked if he could tell her a remedy. He said he would 
give her a prayer, which, if gottenTby heart, would effect a thorough 
cure. Retiring to his room, he brought from thence a paper, and 
put it into her hands. Constantia went into the house, and open- 
ing the paper, read as follows : 

“ Mistress of my soul; I am a gentleman, born at Burgos, and, if 
I should chance to survive my father, heir to an estate of two thousand 
ducats a year. Having heard the report of your beauty, which is ru- 
moured far and wide, I left my country, disguised myself, and, in 
the dress, in which you now sec me, came to throw myself at your feet. 
If you w'ill be mine, on the only terms consistent witli your virtue, re- 
volve in yow J»iind wliat proofs you would require me to give you that 
all which I say i^^true ; and, when you arc convinced of that, if my 
offer meets your approval, 1 will marry you ; and, in obtaining you 
for ray wife, I shall consider myself the happiest man in the world. 
All that I entreat of you at present is, not wholly to cast oflP affection 
so ardent and so pure as mine ; for if your master should hear of my 
passion, and not believe its ijpccrity, lie will banish me your presence, 
wliicli will be the same as condemning me to death. Let me live in 
your sight, until you have the means of convincing yourself of the 
truth of what I tell you, considering, that lie who has committed no 
other fault than that of adoring yon with his eyes, does not merit so 
severe a punisJnneut, You may reply to this without awakening the 
suspicions of those, who are continually gazing on you, for your looks 
are to me so expressive, tliat, whilst an angry one would kill me, a kind 
one would revive me.” 

Whilst Constantia was reading the paper, Thomas’s heart was 
agitated, between the fear of a sentence of death, and the hope of 
a restoration to life. She soon re-entered, and whether or not the 
perturbation, excited by meeting with what she so little expected, 
added fresh lustre to her beauty, certainly never appeared so 
lovely. She had torn the paper, and, holding the pieces in 
her hand, she said to Thomas,, who could hardly stand the while 
onhig,!^: 

“ Friend Thomas, this prayer of your’s has more the appearance of 
witchcraft and deception, tlian of a pious supplication : so I will put no 
faith in it, hor make any use of it ; and I have therefore torn it, that it 
may not be keen by any one more credulous than myself: learn prayers 
of another sort, for such as this will do you no good.” 
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So speaking;, she returned into the liousc, leaving Thomas in 
great perplexity, but somewhat comforted by the reflection that 
she now knew 1^ secret, and that, as she had not acquainie<l his 
master with it, ne should not be turned out of doors. 

Lope, the Asturian, had, in the mean time, gone to purchase 
an ass, in order to commence his new trade. Whilst he was bar- 
gaining with a gypsey, a lad, who was passing by, offered to sell 
him one at a cheaper rate. He followed flie lad to a spot where 
several water-carriers were standing, and was shewn an ass, which 
was highly extolled by all present. The bargain was struck, and 
Lope paid down sixteen ducats to the t)wner of the animal, who 
said he wanted the purchase-money to pay his expenses to liis own 
country, - where he had engaged to marry a distant relation. 

“ Whilst this was passing, four other water-carriers were playing a 
game at cards, stretched at their ease on the ground, which served 
them instead of a table, their cloaks being substitutes for a greon-cloth. 
The Asturian stopped to observe them, and remarked that they played 
more like archdeacons than water-carriers, for each bad for his stock 
more than an hundred rials in silver and copper. At length one hand 
lost all, and, if another had not gone partners with liim; he would 
ha\ c become bankrupt. The two partners continued to lose in emn- 
pany, till, all their money being gone, they desisted and arose. Tiie 
ass-vender, seeing this, said, if a fourth could be found, he sliould like 
to play, but that ho disliked a three-handed game. The Asturian, 
who was like sugar, which never spoils porridge, as they say in Italy, 
offered to make a fourth. They immedptcly took their seats, com- 
menced the game with spirit, and, as they preferred playing for money 
rather than time, Lope very shortly found himself six crowns minus; 
and, feeling his pockets empty, offered to play for his ass. They ac- 
cepted the offer, and began by staking a fourth part of the value of the 
ass, proposing to play for a quarter of it at a time. Lope’s ill-luck 
still continuing, he lost four games successively, and with them the 
four quarters of his beast, the person of whom he had purchased it 
being the gainer ; who, rising to take possession of his winnings, was 
stopped by the Asturian, and reminded that *he had only won the four 
quarters of the ass and not the tail, which he (Lope) demanded to have 
restored to him that he might go his way. This demand of the tail 
excited great merriment amongst the company, and some, Icarucd in 
the law, wore of opinion that it was an unfair demand, observing, tliat 
when a sheep or other animal is sold, the tail is not separated from the 
carcass, but given in with one of the hind quarters. To this Lope re- 
plied, that the butchers in Barbary usually divide the animal into five 
parts^ whereof tlie tail constitutes the fifth portion ; and, ndien the 
said butchers cut up the beast, they account the tail of equal value with 
either of the quarters : and as to giving tail into the bargain, he 
granted that such was the custom, when the animal w^as sold alive and 
not quartered ; but he objected, that his ass w'as not sold but played 
for, and affirmed that it never was his intention to stake the tail : 
therefore, he insisted that it should be restored to him orf the instant, 
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with all thereunto appertaining, commencing from the brain, and in- 
cluding the hack-bone, even to the last hair at the end. He maintained 
this demand in such a resolute tone, clapping his han^ all the while on 
the hilt of his dagger, that the water-carriers stood in suspense, and 
were at a loss what to do : until, at length, one of them proposed that 
they sliould play another game, and that he should stake the tail 
against one of the other quarters. This was agreed to, and Lope 
gained the game; his antagonist w^as piqued — staked a second quarter, 
wliich Lope likewise w'on — a third, and then a fourth, with the same 
success, till Lope gained the whole of his ass back again. His adver- 
sary then offered to play for money, which Lope at first refused, but 
being pressed, consented, and that likew'ise he won, leaving the in- 
tended bridegroom without a single maravedi to pursue his journey. 
'Fhc poor fellow, in despair, cast himself on the ground, but Lope 
liberally returned him all his Wney, and even the price of the ass, for 
whicl^ generosity he w’as louo^ ajiplauded by the by-standers, who 
followed him in a crowd to his home.” 

The affair getting wind, became generally talked of, and caused 
so much mirth and astonishment, that two days liad .scarcely 
elapsed, when, as he was going alxiut selling water, he saw himself 
pointed at with the following exclamation: ‘‘That is the water- 
carrier, who owned the ass'^s tail.” 

** Tlie boys, laying dowm their ears at this, learned the whole story, 
and Lope no sooiut shewed his face in the streets, than they cried from 
all quarters: ‘Asturian, give up the tail; give up the tail, Asturian.’ 
Lope, beholding himself assailed so loudly by so many tongues at 
once, spoke not a word, hoping by his silence to stop this torrent of 
impertinence ; but the more silent he remained, the more did the boys 
continue to cry out, till, at length, his patience was converted into 
rage, so, alighting from bis ass, he laboured about him with his stick ; 
which was like bruising powder and then setting fire to it, or cutting 
off a serpent s li(?ad, for as fast as he knocked one boy down, not seven 
only, but seven hundred arose in his stead, who, with still greater fre- 
quency and importunity, cried out to him to give up the tail. At last 
he was fain to betake himself to his lodgings, till the evil planet should 
ggss over 'his head, and that provoking demand of the tail should be 
effaced from the boys’ memories.” 

He soon, however, repaired to his friend Thomas, who coun- 
selled him not to go about the streets on his ass, ot%t least to 
choose those that were the least frequented, and if that were of no 
avail, as a last resource, to give up tlie trade of water-carrier. 

Shorlly after this occurrence, tlie corregidor came suddenly to 
the inn, and desired to speak with the nost in private. After 
making enquiry about his household, he at length came to the 
subject of his virit. 

“ Tell me, host,” said the corregidor, “ where is the young girl, who, 
report says,. is a servant in this house, ’and who is so beautiful, that 
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throughout all the city she is known by the name ot* the Illustrious 
Scullion ? Nay, they tell me that my son Don Perriquito, is in love 
with her, and that scarcely a night passes without his serenading her.” 
“ Sir,” replied the host, “ it is true that the damsel, who is called the 
illustrious scullion, dwells in my house ; but she is not my servant, 
though she has not quitted my service.** “ 1 don’t understand what 
you mean, host — she is, and yet she is not your servant !** “ I have 

spoken truly,” rejoined the host ; “ and if yqjiir worship will grant me 
permission, I will tell you the whole story, which I have never before 
communicated to any person.” “ ^efore I hear another word, I will see 
this scullion ; call her hither,” said the corregidor. When Constantia 
made her appearance, the corregidor was much struck wdth her beauty, 
and^ paying her a compliment, added: “ I say, damsel, that not only 
you may and ought to be styled illustrious, but most illustrious ; this 
title, nevertheless, should not be attached to the office of , scullion, 
but to the dignity of a duchess.” S^is not a scullion, Sir,” said the 
host : “ her only office in this house is to carry the keys of the^late ; 
for, God be praised ! I have a little plate to set before creditable travel- 
lers, w’ho alight at my inn.” 

The host then desired his wdfe and Constantia to retire from the 
room, and communicated to the corregidor his promised relation. 
He said, that about fifteen years ago, a lady arrived at his inn 
with a splendid equipage, attended by four male and tliree female 
servants. The attendants told him, that their mistress was on a 
pilgrimage to our Lady of* Guadaloupe; but, feelinj^ herself 
greatly indisposed, she determined to rest awhile at the inn, and 
sent for the principal physician in the place. ’J"he doctor, after a 
private consultation, orciered her to be removed to a remote apart- 
ment, and kept quiet. This was accordingly done, and no one, 
except her own female servants, was suffered to approach liei*. At 
last, however, she sent for the host and hostess, and confessed to 
them that she was near her confinement. She added, that her 
male servants were ignorant of her situation, and, presenting the 
hostess with a purse, containing two hundred crowns of gohl, en- 
joined them both to secrecy. The same niglit she was delivered of 
a female infant. The lady was soon sufficiently recovered to con- 
tinue her journey, and, after directing the host to send the babe 
to nurse at a village two leagues distant, and have her baptized 
Constany^, she gave him a gold chain, first separating six links 
from it, which she retained in her possession, saying, that the 
person, who would hereafter appear to claim the child, would bring 
those with him as a token. 

“ She likewise cut a piece of parchment into two parts, but in a 
circular and wavy form, just as when the hands are ho clasped to- 
gether that an inscription written on the fingers can be read whilst the 
hands continue dlaspcd, but when these are separated, it discovers no 
sense, the letters being divided, which, on re-clasping the fingers, are 
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seen again united, and correspond in such a manner that they may be 
read in succession.” ^ 

The lady cliargcd the host to bring up her daughter as a pea- 
sant’s cliild ; and, after shedding tears over the babe, and taking an 
tiffectionate leave of the hostess, she departed, leaving behind four 
liundrcd crowns in addition to her former present. Constantia 
remained two years nurse in the village, and was then taken 
home to the inn. I’he host concluded by stating, that fifteen 
years, one month, and four days, had now elapsed since the day of 
the lady’s departure ; and although, in that interval, many per- 
sons of quality had visited the inn, none had appeared to be at all 
connected with the circumstance, nor had the maiden yet been 
claimed. He then fetched the chain and parchment, and shewed 
them to the corregidor. the parchment were inscribed the 
letters E T E L S N V D DR, each letter having a space left be- 
twLxt it and the following one, the intermediate letters naving been 
removed, in the manner before described. The corregidor, mar- 
velling greatly at this singular story, returned home, resolving in 
his own mind to place Constantia in a convent ; but, for the pre- 
sent, he charged the host, that if any person should make his ap- 
pearance with the tokens to claim her, he should give him timely 
notice, previously to exhibiting the counter-tokens. 

Thomas, who understood that the host was closetted with the 
corregidor about Constantia, remained all the while in deep sus- 
pense ; but, neither to him, nor to his wife, nor to Constantia, did 
the host communicate what had passed. The following day, two 
aged cavaliers, apparently of rank, arrived at the inn, accompanied 
by four servants on horseback and two foot-boys. Constantia ap- 
pearing to receive them, one said to the other : I think, Don 
John, we have found what we are in search of.” Thomas, who 
went to take charge of the horses, immediately recognized in the 
four attendants twx) of his father’s servants, and two belonging to 
the household of Carriazo’s father ; and guessing that these were 
the old cavaliers, it immediately entered his head that they had 
traced his friend and himself to that city, and were come to sur- 
prise them ; so, covering his face with his hand, he passed by the 
servants unnoticed, and w^ent to seek Constantia. To her he said 
in an agitated tone of voice : 

“ Constantia, one of these old gentlemen who have just arrived is 
my father ; it is the one whom you have heard called Dan Juan de 
Avenclano ; enquire of his servants w^hcdier he has a son named Don 
'Hiomas de Avendano ; I am that person, and you may thus satisfy 
yourself that I have told you the truth with respect to my tank, and 
tliat the offer I hav^ made you will also he fulfilled. Adieu for the pre- 
sent, ft)r, till they depart, 1 shall not re-enter these doors,” 

Constantia replied not a word ; neither did Thomas wait for a 
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rqjly, but leaving the house, wiUi the* same secresy as he had en- 
tered, he went in search of his friend Carriazo, to warn him that 
their fatliers were at the inn. One of the caivaliers, in the mean 
time, after making some enquiries of the other female servant 
about Cons tan tia, took the host aside, and spoke as follows : “I 
am come, Mr. host, to claim of you a pledge, belonging to me, 
which you have had some years in your possession ; and I bring 
you a thousand crowns of gold in exchange for it, together with 
these links of a chain ana this parchment:’' and, so saying, he 
took the tokens out of his pocket. The host evaded a direct 
answer, and took the opportunity of leaving the room and sending 
for the corregidor, who nastened to the inn, and immediately re- 
cognized, in the stranger, an old friend and relative. After mutual 
salutations, Don John introduced his travelling companion to the 
corregidor by the name of Don Diego dc Carriazo, and began to 
relate the business which had brought them to Toledo. He was 
interrupted by the host, who told him that the corregidor was ac- 
quaint^ with all the previous circumstances, and had the parch- 
ment in his possession, which being produced, the host at the 
same time taking the chain from his pocket, the links brought by 
Don Diego filled up the gap in the latter, and the frwo* pieces of 
parchment, on being united, were found perfectly to accord : be- 
tween the letters, in the moiety left in the nost’s custody, which, as 
before stated, were E T EL S N V D D R, the intermediate let- 
ters appeared to be SASAEALERAEA, which, on being 
joined together, composed the sentence: Esta es la Serial verda- 
dera — this is the true token. The corregidor then became ex- 
tremely curious to know the meaning of all this, and enquired of 
Don Diego, wlio was the father of the beautiful pledge. ‘‘ I am her 
father,” said Don Diego ; her mother is no more ; suffice it to 
say, tliat she was of so high a rank that 1 might well have been 
her servant.” He then related the story of* this unfortunate 
amour, attaching all the blame to himself ; and stated, that, after a 
separation of many years from the lady^ and after hearing that 
she was dead, only twenty days ago, he received a message, en- 
treating him to visit the steward of the deceased, then likewise at 
the point of death. At his interview, with that person, he was ap- 
prised of the circumstances, which had been detailed by the Iiost 
to the corregidor, and learned, moreover, from the steward, that 
when the liidy was upon her death-bed, she confided to liis care the 
chain and parchment, together with the sum of »S000 crowns, 
which she designed as a dowry for her daughter ; but, stimulated 
by avarice, this faithless servant had kept the money, until, feeling 
the pangs of remorse torment him, he had, in his last momeots re- 
solved to send for Don Diego, as the person whom it most im- 
ported to know the circumstances. Don Diego continued that, 
immediately on receiving the testimonials, he consulted with his 
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friend Don John, and it was determined that they should both set 
out for Toledo in search of the lost treasure. He had just con- 
cluded his story, when a noise was heard in the street, and a voice 
exclaimed : “ Tell Thomas Pedro, tfie hostler, that his friend the 
Asturian is a prisoner, and they are conveying him to gaol.” On 
hearing tlie words “ prisoner” and ‘‘ gaol,” the corregidor sent to 
desire the alguazil would bring the offender before him. The 
Asturian made his appearance, with the blood flowing from his 
mouth, and sadly bruised : on entering, he recognized at once his 
father and Don Diego, and concealed his face with his handker- 
chief, under pretence of staunching the blood. The alguazil, on be- 
ing asked by the corregidor what offence the. prisoner had commit- 
ted, and how he came in so woful a plignt, replied: “Please 
your worship, this lad is a water-carrier, whom the boys run after, 
and cry : Astiiriim, give up the teil ; give up the tail, Asturian 
and then he told the story of the ass’s tail, which made the whele 
company not a little merry. He further stated, that as the water- 
carner was crossing the bridge of Alcantara, the boys followed after, 
and called to him, as iistm, to give up the tail ; when, alighting 
from his ass and pursuing his tormentors, he at length caught one 
of them, ‘whom he so bekboured that he left the boy almost life- 
less ; and the police coming up to take him into custody, he made 
a stout resistance, which was the reason why he had been used so 
roughly. The corregidor ordered him to shew his face, on which 
the alguazil removing the handkerchief, a full discovery ensued. 
Carriazo threw himself on his knees before his father, who em- 
braced him with tears in his eyes ; and when the agitation of the 
moment had subsided, Don Diego en(jiiired of the truant what had 
become of his companion, Thomas Avendano, and learning that 
he and Thomas the hostler were the s£mie person, sent the host to 
look for him, who soon dragged him from his hiding-place, and 
brought him into his father’s presence. After the young men had 
made a full confession, and received their pardon, Constantia was 
introduced to Don Diego, and, being informed that he was her 
father, threw herself at his feet, and, seizing both his hands, kissed 
them and bathed them with tears. We will not attempt to describe 
the scene which followed : in conclusion, however, the corregidor 
insisted upon taking the whole party home with him. Avendano 
took an early opportunity of communicating to his father his love 
for Constantia, declaring that he would gladly have made her his 
wife, even in her humble situation at the inn. His father approved 
of his choice, and obtained the consent of Don Diego to their 
nuptials. Don Diego de Carriazo, the water-carrier# also solicited 
the hand of the corregidor’s daughter ; and the corregidor’s son, . 
finding that Constantia was dispt^cd of# begged to be admitted ta 
pay his addresses to the daughter of Don Juan de Avendano. 
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** Thus all parties remained contented. The news of the several 
espousals, and of the good fortune, that had befallen the illustrious 
scullion, soon made a noise in the city : multitudes assembled to be- 
hold Constantia in her new attire, in which she shewed herself a perfect 
lady. They likewise saw the hostler, Thomas Pedro, metamorphosed 
into Don Thomas de Avendano, a^d dressed like a gentleman : tliey 
remarked that Lope, the Asturian, was a very genteel young man, 
now that he had cast off his old suit of clothes, abandoned his ass, and 
laid down his water-carrier’s yokes. Nevertheless, there were not 
wanting some, who, as he passed through the streets, in tlie midst' of 
all his splendour, called after him Yor the tail. They all remained a 
month at Toledo, at the expiration of which period, Don Diego de 
("arriazo, with his wife and her father, repaired to Burgos, accom- 
panied by Constantia and her husband : the corregidor’s son also went 
to be introduced to his relation and affianced bride. 'J'hc Sevilian was 
enriched with 1000 crowns, and with many valuable jwels, which 
Constantia gave her mistress, for so she always called the hostess, 
who had brought her up. The story of the illustrious scullion gave 
occasion to tlie poets of the golden Tagus to exercise their pens, in 
celebrating and extolling the matchless beau6y of Constantia, who, as 
well as her husband, the worthy hostler, is still living. Carriazo, too, 
is in being, and has three sons, who neither following their Tatljor’s 
example, nor dreaming that there are places like the tunny-fishery of 
Zahara in the w'orld, arc all students at Salamanca : he liimself never 
beholds a water-carrier’s ass, without thinking of the occurences at 
Toledo, and dreading lest, w4i6'n he is least aware of it, a satire should 
make its api>earance with the words : “ Give up the tail, Asturian ; 
Asturian, give up the tall.” 

M. 


THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

This science was little attended to until comparatively a late 
date; it was indeed so wholly neglected, as not to have been 
formed into any thing deserving the name of a system, until Dr. 
Adam Smith produced .his immortal work. This was followed by 
several others, both in this country and in France; but its progress 
was exceedingly slow. The truth of the principles, contained in 
Dr. Smithy's work, was indeed contested by few ; but several writers 
here, and in France a whole sect, many of whom were very learned 
and enlightened men, employed themselves in shewing that some 
of its pnnciples were paramount in the consideration they claimed, 
on account of their importance ; and long disputes were entered 
into, for the purpose of proving that the land paid all or none of 
the taxes. Others, 'again, were occupied with the question of sup- 
ply and demand, aJl of them drawing infereiices more or less er- 
roneous ; and these erroneous conclusions were almost every ^here. 
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and by every body, admitted as facts, until they were- corrected by 
Mr. Ricardo, in 1817.* 

Several distinguished writers had, however, taken up the s\ib- 
iect ; and observation and experience, since the time of Dr. Smith, 
had enabled them to correct some of the errors, which might natu- 
rally be expected would be foun(J in so large a work, embracing 
the whole of a subject so very extensive, and in many parts alto- 
gether new. • 

Considerable light was thrown upon the subject, and the atten- 
tion of many thinking men was drawn to this very important 
science, by the “ TraiiS (TJEconomie'^ -f of Mons. Say. He was 
the first person in Trance, who brought this, as it had hitherto 
been called, abstruse science before his countrymen as a whole ; 
and if we may lie allowed to judge from the rapid sale of his 
second and third editions, w^e toay, perhaps, be warranted in con- 
cluding, that at length it has become tolerably familiar to the more 
enlightened portion of Frenchmen. In Germany, and in Italy, 
its progress has kept pace with France ; while, in this country, Mr. 
Ricardo has drawn the attention of a very large number of his 
countrymen to a serious consideration of its principles. 

This too-long-neglected science has now many able expounders, 
who are all, as they ought to be, well attended to ; and it may not 
be unreavsonable to expect, that the time is at no great distance, 
when not to be familiar with its principles will be considered dis- 
graceful in a public man. 

The jiroduce of the earth,” says Mr. Ricardo, “ all that is 
derived 1‘rom its surface, by the united application of labour, 
machinery, and capital, is divided aiiumg three classes of the com- 
munity ; namely, the proprietor of the land, the owner of the 
stock or capital necessary for its cultivation, and the labourers by 
W'liose industry it is cultivated. 

“ To determine the law^s, which regulate this distribution, is tlie 
principal problem in political economy ; much as the science has 
been improved by tlie writings of Rurgot, Stuart, Smith, Say, 
Siemondi, and others. 

It will be seen, from this clear and precise stat«nent, that it em- 
in*aces a vast field, and - includes all the operations of the society 
and of the government, in producing and distributing every thing 
that is produced and distributed. 

Undoubtedly, the first point to be ascertained, is the operation of 
those laws which govern production, and of which it may be as* 
serted, that they cannot be controlled without injury to the com- 
munity, and ai’e, therefore^ properly called ^'principles. '' 

♦ See “ Principles of Political Economy and Taxation f the chapter, ‘‘ On the In- 
fluence of Demand ind Supply on Prices.” 
t In 2 vols. octavo. # 
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The next point of importance, in this enqtiiry, is the result of the 
attempts made to controul these laws, and make them bend to the 
purpe^ of government, or to those of particular classes of men, 
who think they have a permanent interest in the arrangement they 
from time to time suggest, or cause to be made. » 

The third and last point is that of distribution ; this, on the 
face of it, will not seem of less importance than either of the other 
two, nor is it ; but it must be by a due •understanding of the 
whole, and by proper attention being paid to them, that natums 
can be made happy, and when made so, kept so. 

Of the importance of the science of |x>litical economy, as it is 
liere explain^, no man will doubt. It may safely be asserttnl, 
that it is by far the most important of all the sciences, if not in- 
deed of more real importance to the well-being of mankind, than 
all other sciences in the aggregate. * It is the true and only sui*c 
foundation for all wise and just legislation. He who docs not un- 
derstand its' principles, (including the principle of population) is 
but ill qualihed for the office of a legislator. 

He may be learned in the law of the land, and in the law of 
nations ; he may be active, diligent, and humane ; eagerly desirous 
to promote the well-being of his fellow-citizens, and ot all man- 
kind ; still if he do not understand the principles of PoUtical Econo^ 
f/iy, he will want the most important of ali things necessary to a 
profound legislator ; and he will be unable to oc) more than has 
nitherto been done, legislate on expedients^ instead of principles. 
He will often find an accumulation of evil, when he least expects il, 
and he will be utterly unable to discover the true causes : he will 
neither find them in the ‘‘perversity of human nature,’’ nor in the 
“ dislike which men have to submit to controul and he will least of 
all be willing to ascribe them to his own laws. Being unable to ac-* 
count for the causes of the evils, he is compelled to witness, and to 
acknowledge, he will be equally at a loss for a remedy. He may 
make new laws to punish the crimes, which his old laws have been 
unable to suppress, or have produced, but he ►will' never accomplish 
his purpose, and never be satisfied with the results he has assisted 
to produce. The greater part of his civil legislation will inevita- 
bly be iniurious to the community ; while his criminal juri.Npru- 
dence will be employed, not to correct, as in a truly wise system it 
ought to do, but to punish aggressors. This has but too generally 
been the course pursued in most nations ; and this will continue to 
be the .course ^pursued, until the PRiKcirL:ES of Political Eco- 
nomy are generally understood. 

The attention of the reader is, on tlie present occasion, more 
particularly desired to so much of the sul^jcct as relates to the Com 
Laws, to Profit, and Wages. 

It is not intended^ in the following essay, to attempt to shew every 
minute nuhifieation of the principles treated of. But it is intended. 
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it is ho[X 3 d» t<jo, that the intention has been aceomplisKed, to 
treat of those principles in a logical and argumentative manner, 
which may clearly explain them to the mind of an attentive reader. 

To the passage before quoted from the work of Mr. Ricardo, 
that gentleman ^ds, that the writings of the eminent men, he has 
named, afford very little satisfactory information, respecting the 
nature of Rent, PiioiaT, and Wages.” 

Mr. Ricardo then Very candidly state.s, that in 1815 Mr. Mal- 
thus, in his ‘ Enquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent,’ and 
a Fellow of University College,* Cambridge, in his ‘ Essay on the 
Application ol‘ Capital to Land,’ presented to tJie world, nearly at 
the same moment, the true doctrine of Rent ; without a knowledge 
of which it is impossible to understand the effects of the progress 
of wealth on profit and wages, or to trace, satisfactorily, the influ- 
ence of taxation on different classes of the community, particularly 
when the commodities taxed are the picxluctions imm^iately dc- 
rived from the surface of the earth. Adam Smith, and other able 
writers, to whom I liave alluded, not having viewed correctly the 
principle of rent, have, it appears to me, oveihxiked many im- 
portant truths, which can only be discovered, after the subject of 
rent is thoroughly nndersto(Kl.” 

These ol&ervations are of great importance, are clearly and 
correctly stated, and deserve to be borne in mind throughout the 
enquiry. 

Mr. Ricardo, with the modesty, whicli belongs to his character, 

trusts it will not be deemed presumptuous in him to state his 
opinions, after the valuable experience, which a few late years, 
abounding in facts, have yielded.” NoIkkIv, it may be presumed, 
will condemn any ardent enquirer after truth, who pursues his 
enquiry unostentatiously, and evidently with a view to promote the 
well-being of others. 

In this enquiry, much room yet remains for elucidation ; and 
more Imniliar modes of explanation, than those which have yet ap- 
l^eared, seem necessary. This has been here attempted ; the 
attempt is made, too, at a time when the serious attention of every 
man in the community is likely to l>e forcibly drawn to a considera- 
tion of the subject. At such a time, if at any time, the writer 
may hope for an increase of readers, and may ex{x^ct increased 
desire on the part of those readers to make themselves sufficiently 
acquainted witli a subject, which comes home to the pocket of every 
one of them : this, then, appears to be the time when the following 
exposition may reasonably l>e expected to imiduce the greatest 
effect ; and tliese are the reasons why it is, navr^ laid before 
tlic public. 

CORN LAWS. 

“ Restrictions on exportations,” says the able writer in the Sup- 
jjcincnt to the ‘‘ Ent^clopiedia Britannica,” article “ Corn Laws 
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and Trade,'’ « witliout being in the least advantageous to the 
consumers of raw produce, are eminently hurtful to agriculturists. 
While they exist, no market can be found for that excess of pro- 
duce, which an agricultural country generally has to dispose of in 
favourable seasons. Farmers are not^ therefore, stimulated to 
exertion, because, in a country thus situated, a luxuriant crop, by 
its causing a great fall of price, is nearly as prejudicial to them as a 
scarcity ; which indeed, by lessening the quahtity sown next year, 
it seldom fails to produce.” Yet this was at times, and for long 
periods, the course pursued in this* country. About the middle of 
the last century, to this unwise proceeding was added another, 
which has continued ever since, namely, that of prohibiting impor- 
tation, until the price of corn in our own markets had attained a 
certain price fixed by act of parliament ; and the price, at which 
corn has been prohibited, has been rapidly rising ever since. 

By preventing exportation, the sale of any surplus produce to 
the foreigiter was prevented, until the price had fallen so low as to 
do considerable mischief to the consumer, by causing the price of 
corn to fluctuate between two very injurious extremes, without the 
pow’^er of adjustment. By the present system, which has been 
maintained, on the ground that it had a tendency tqequalize the 
price, the extremes of the fluctuation have been considerably en- 
larged ; and, within a very few years, the price of wheat has been, at 
one time, upwards of 100.?. jx'r quarter, and at another time nearly 
as low as 50s. per qiiarter. Such arc the inevitable consequences 
of tampering with tne corn trade. 

Another consequence of the laws, prohibiting import, may be 
mentioned here, the impossibility of expirtation. At the present 
time, for instance, it is admitted on all sides, that the price will not 
remunerate the farmer, profit licing entirely out of the question, 
and yet the price is so high that no foreign nation will purchase. 
By what steps this state of things has been produced, w^ill be made 
apparent. 

Two attempts have lately been made to raise the import price 
of com, by wh^t has been emphatically called a Corn Law, to 
97^. the quarter ; that is, to prohilnt all impt>rtation (wheat) until 
the price in our markets has risen to 97s. instead of 80.?., which 
is the present import price fixed by act of parliament. 

The first of these attempts was made early in the session of 
1819, but it was immediately crushed by a declaration on the part 
of ministers, of their determination to appose it. 

The second attempt was made during the last session. Peti- 
tiot» from the laifd-owners and farmers were printed to Parfia- 
ment from various parts of the kingdom, praying for what the 
petitions called relief ; and a committee on the sul?jcct of these 

S ririons was, after a debate in the House of Comniom, voted. 

inistera, however, found means to induce the house to postpone 
the appointment of the committee to the next day, when, inotera of 
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a cominltlee to consider the subject of the petitions, a committee 
to examine the mode of taking the averages in the twelve mari- 
time districts was appointed. Thus the proposal for a new re- 
strictive law was set aside. But the business, as might have been 
expected, will not be allowed to rest; meetings have again been 
held in many counties, and Parliament is again to be applied to 
for relief. The applications are, it seems, to consist of no less than 
four propositions, one or more of which those interested hope to 
carry. The first proposition is, to raise the import price to 97^. 
the quarter.* 

The second proposition is, to allow, as they say, the free import 
at all times of foreign corn ; only a tax is to be levied on foreign 

com, so as to raise its jiricc to the consumer, as high as is con- 
templated by the first proposition. Thus if, for instance, foreign 
wheat could be imported at 50». the quarter, a tax of 47i?. would 
raise its price here to the consumer to 97 j. 

The third proposition is, to give a bounty, to enable the growers 
of corn to export it ; and, by thus diminishing the quantity, to 
raise the price at home to about 90a*. the quarter. The present 
price of wheat may be taken at 57 a‘. the q nailer, the price on the 
Continent is about the quarter. To enable the English corn- 
growers to ISell ill foreign countries, he must receive a bounty, 
equal, at tlic least, to the difference between the prices, and to the 
expenses of freight, insurance, and all other charges ; and this 
can scarcely be less than 17^. the quarter, and it may be much 
higher. 

The fourth proposition is from the county of Mayo, in Ireland. 
Here the land-owners, having assembled, declared, at once, that it 
would be necessary for the Legislature totally to exclude the im- 
portation of all foreign corn. 

It is not intended to examine these propositions minutely, but 
rather, having pointed them ^ut, to leave them for the reader’s 

con. sideration, and to go on with an exposition of the principles of 
Re^it, Profit, and Wages, which will be found to contain nearly 
all the general reasonings, respecting the demand for, and the sup- 
ply of, subsistence. It will be seen that, in every attempt to re- 
gulate the growtli, the sale, or the export of corn, the Legislature 
has been 'governed by no fixed principle, and that vague opinions 
have alofie formed the ground of its enactments. 


• At the time, when the last law, prohibiting the importation of wheat, until the 
price in our**owii markets averaged sor. the quarter, the price of atindard gold, in 
bank-notes, was 1055. the ounce. It is now 795 . in bank-notas. Banknotes were at 
that time depreciited 34 per cent. U was in this depreciated currency that the Calcu- 
lation was made, by the supporters of the bill, that 805. was a remunerating price to 
the farmer for a cpiarter of wheat. Bank-notes being now at par with gold, O 05 . is 

about an equivalODt for 605. of the same currency iq 1815. Were wheat now to be 
sold at 805, the t^uarier, the actual price estimated in the currency of is 15 would be 
equal to 1075 , the quaiter. 
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To expose the mischiefs, which those errors in legislation pro- 
duce, is the first step towards preventing their incrcai^. The 
second step is the repeal of the injurious laws ; and if it should 
be made plain to the understanding of all men, that nothing but 
evil has arisen, or can arise, from them, it is not too much to hope, 
that the time will come, when they may be safely repealed by com- 
mon consent. 


ON THE prevailing TASTE FOR ISOLATED COLUMNS 
AS PUBLIC MONUMENTS. • 

The prevailing taste for isolated columns, as public monu- 
ments,* is partly the'effect of unmerited encomiums bestowed upon 
the columns of Trajan and Antoiiinc, raised by the Romans in de- 
generate times, when the arts were declining, from a vain emula- 
tion to vie in height with the Egyptian obelisks, that had been 
previously transported to Rome, and is partly an erroneous result 
of our admiration of the column as a member of architecture. 
Hence, the isolated column unfairly forestalls approbation,, and at 
first view evades fair criticism, which would not fail to reform the 
public prejudice, if we reflected, that the proper (Mice of the 
column being to support an incumbent weight of a proportionable 
magnitude and form, it does not admit of being ikdacbed from 
its proper entablature, or of being raised to a height exceeding tlu? 
uses and purposes of architecture. For as it is the entablature 
that gives to the several orders tlieir respective characters, to 
which their several ornaments are suited with consummate taste,'^ 
an isolated column, not having any entablature to support, is 
divested of the expression of its proper character, and is therefore 
an imperfect structure, and an improper design. The grandeur 
of buildings con.sists in the expressi^on of, character, and not in the 
quantity of material or labour employed in constructing them. 
Unity m design is essential to that expression, but cannot belong 
to an isolated column, because it is an incomplete structure. Even 
if the isolated column possessed unity, and were also highly deco- 
rated, it could not excite emotion, or engage a lasting interest. Its 
beauties are too monotonous and circumscribed. They soon satisfy 
the mind, and are forgotten. To-day they may be admired, and to- 
morrow, and for ever, passed with mdifierence. 

An isolated column, of stupendous height, rivaling a lofty pin- 
tle, is an exaggerated misuse of the columnar omco; for the 
e^nd and purpose of a public monument is to express and record 
to late posterity, the glory and gratitude of a nation, or commu- 


* Isolated have been lately erected at Shrewsbury, Norwi^. Angle- 

sea, Dublin, Paris, and several otter places. ^ 
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iiity, for Uie genius, achievements^ or worth of some pre-eminent 
individual. It is that, In order to identify the monument with the 
person or persons to whom it is consecrated, the statua^ siiould 
oe so appropriate, and form so integral a part of the design, as to 
make every other part of it appear to be auxiliary. But an isolated 
column does not afford any position suitable for statuary, and, 
strictly speaking, not even meagre compartments for sculpture. 
A column, bearing tipon its capital a statue of a warrior or man 
of genius, is so far an unnatural d^rign, as it places the object of 
our admiration in a place where we should not naturally expect to 
see him, and in wliich it was impossible for him to have per- 
formed any achievement. Moreover, as a statue with its acces- 
saries, when raised so high above the natural point or focus 
of vision, would lose all distinctness of expression, and all simili- 
tude to their prototypes, unless they are colossal, and overcharged 
witli expression beyond nature, even to caricature — these circum- 
stances |fK)int out to us, that the height of such a column, if it was 
an admissible design, sliould be limited to the elevation that would 
shew distinctly a surmounting statue not much exceeding the 
natural size of man, for which purpose a column of a height 
within tlie limits of architecture would be sufficient. It is, there- 
fore, evident, that columnar monuments of excessive height must 
have a bad effect upon the noble art of statuary, similar to 
that, which theatres of excessive size have had upon tne drama. In 
respect of compartments for sculpture, upon an isolated column, it 
will scarcely be contended that a barbarous sub-base can obviate 
the deficiency of them ; and as little need I argue *£^inst the im- 
propriety of the spiral sculpture upon the Trajan column, though 
It has been imitated upon tnc copy of that column, lately raised by 
Bonaparte in Paris. 

. The device of concealing within an isolated column a spiral 
staircase, to make it a round tower in masquerade, and to which 
mechanism it is said that modem tower emumns owe even their 
short existence, does not in the least avert the foregoing obiections 
from the column, though the staircase gives access to the sur- 
mounting statue, which, like a Pagod, would attract the multitude 
below by its deformity. For near approach would only r^uder the 
elevated monster more hideous, and expose the grossness of its 
exaggeiHKtion, by contrast with the real man at the same elevatiom 
And as a column, so constructed of courses of small stones, app^rs^ 
to the eye weak and unfit to support an incumbent weightj which 
is the ori||inal columnar office, a huilt column is, therefore, a gross 
and offensive incongruity. For these reasons, it is evidently im- 
practicable to unite, in such a desi^, its integral t>bject in true 
Ix^auty and elegance, with that spurious sped^ of flsandeur at- ^ 
tributed to iSere he^t ^ ^ . 
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We Biust, fliao, be eoiiftoious titet a colttitm^oraw^^ other design^ 
that weUld e?tpose to constant and femiliar view*, the statue and 
attributes of* a patriot^ hero, or whose^fatne it cotnnnctno- 

rates^ is directly oppe^ed to the principle, which requires that the 
mind of a spectator should be io a free and fit state to receive the 
impressions, that ohjects of veneration, sublimity, and beauty, 

would excite. , . . 

If, as I imagine, the purest species of the sublime arises from 
whatever eniapffM and awes oui\conceptioii8, whether it be an in- 
tellectual or a visible cause, as the sublime of matter excites the 
sublime of mind, and os the true sublime, like the beau ideals 
transcends the exciting cause or object, it is erroneous to supwise, 
that a sublime effect can be produced by the mere height m an 
enormousi or be it a stupendous, column, the monster of ungo- 
vemed fimey, and of misapplied art and labour. That emotion may 
be directly traced to the lar nobler source, to which it is here, per- 
haps for the first time, properly attributed. For Longinus, though 
« he was himself the great sublime he drew,"' did not dare to de- 
fine the sublime, and lias lieen excused for that omission, because 
his treatise is a comment upon, or a deduction from, a work which 
has not descended to us ; and the profound and luminous Edmund 
Burke has degraded the sublime, by supposing it to consist in the 
terrible, as if the emotions, which elevate and expand the mind, and 
those, which depress and confine it, could be identified. Vast 
height, depth, or extent, darkness, or the display of great power, 
with which Burke associated the sublime, are but secondary ^uses 
of sublimity. The moral world, with all its pure emotions, is, for 
the most part, beyond the influence of those secondary cansw. 
Those emotions, which arise from the sublime and beautiful in 
buildings and statuary, are moral sensations, prodqced by the pure 
and permanent expression of physical analogies, which ‘‘ lead up to 
sublime and noble axioms,” by embodying intellectual conception 
in virible expression. It is evident, however, that stupemlous 
height, or magnitude, in buildings, is not Essential to the produc- 
tion of those emotions. 

But, as^ the isolated column has pre-eng^ed ^ the applause of 
large portions of the British and French nations, it tn^y he shown,* 
by reference to the remarkable column commonly, but^erroncously, 
called Pompey> Pillar, that the effect of that spcciek of de- 
sign is entirely derived from the associations with winch it may 
il^appen to be connected. A Epectator must feel and ^nress that 
even this ever-during* column, it bf^ing monolithos^ and not extras 
vagaotly high, exclusive of a cube or sub-b^, is in* 

dwtadf Ihr all its supposed giundeur and effect, to the soiemiuty m 
die ground on which it in 

the between the remains of tte celebrated 'Citjr rf 

Alexandria, witiicfa cmninerce,’ policy, and science, valour, gtfinis, 
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religiOT, were emulous to ag^andize, and the vast and gloomy 
Lake Mareotis, where the solitary gliding sail rarely appears, and 
on whose barren shores the syn nses and sets in sadness, never 
inspiring joy or serenity, as when he plays aslant upcm fertile 
and inhabited lands. There, in that dreary region, unblest by 
life or verdure, where the human voice, which we hear in society 
with indifference and impatience, would be found to breathe 
touching and exquisite melody, and where jealous and vindic- 
tive rivals, subdued to amity by a i»ense of the weakness and 
mutual dependence of mankind, would gladly meet in friend- 
ship — there, that time-defying column stands amidst desolation, 
eniDlem of fortitude in adversity, contrasting its stability with 
the parched and drifting sands of the desert, the ashes as it were 
of a consumed creation, whilst battles, sieges, inundations, and a 
thousand other recollections, on which history and poetry dwell, 
arc united with the solemn scene. Overpowered by these awful 
impressions, the mind of the spectator is penetrated by a deep 
sense of the visionary nature of human pursuits ; he turns, with a 
sweet and mournful feeling, to this relic of antiquity, as to the 
altar of the spirits of tlie just made perfect,” whose splendid ac- 
tions, and exalted thoughts, it will, through time, commemorate ; 
it seems, to him, to stand upon ‘‘ the bank and shoal of time,” 
connecting the eternity of the past, with that which is coming; and 
inspires him, through the influence of those gi*and and solemn asso- 
ciations, with a veneration that has, I ffrmjy believe, preserved this 
column from the savage and the fanatic, through a long succession 
of ages ! But, without those awfu) impressions, createcl by the so- 
lemnity and association of the solitary scene, the column itself 
would not inspire any awe, and but little admiration, or at all en- 
large our c\)nceplions. 

Wc may, therefore, conclude, that all the sensations, which can 
be excited by an isolated culuinu, surmounted by a statue or 
qinblcm, and, either w ith or witliout sculpture, standing in a crowd- 
ed city, must be not merely less sublimated, but the very reverse 
of the high and pure emotions of a seclude^d spectator of the en- 
fhrined representative of a Jiero, patriot, or genius, whom we wish 
tQ make triumph over time. J. M. 
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lltK Fi^lARft OF DIJON. A TALB. 

BY T. CAMPBBLL. 

When honest men confess'd their 
And paid the church genteelly — 

In Burgundy two Capuchins * 

Lived jovially and freely. 

They inarch'd about froto place to place, 
With shrift and dispensation ; 

And mended broken consciences, 
Soul-tinkers by vocation. 

One friar was Father Boniface, 

And he ne’er knew disquiet, 

Save when condemn’d to saying grace 
O’er mortifying dieU 

The other was lean Dominick, 

Whose slender form, and sallow, 

Would scarce have made a candlowick 
For DonifaCe's tallow. 

Albeit, he tippled like a fish, 

Though not the same potation ; 

And mortal man ne’er clear’d a dish 
With nimbler mastication. 

Those saints \^ithout the shirts anivedf, 

One evening late, to pigeon 

A country pair for alms, that lived 
About a league from Dijon — 

Whose supper-pot was set to boil, 

On faggots briskly crackling : 

The friars enter’d, with a smile 
To Jacquez and to Jacqueline. 

They bow’d, and bless’d the dame, and then 
In pious terms besought her, 

To give two holy-minded men 
A meal oi bread and water, 
z 2 
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For water and a crust they crave, 

Those mouths that even on Lent days 

Scarce knew the taste of water, save 
When watering for dainties. 

Quoth Jacquez, “ That were sorry cheer 
For men fatigued and dusty ; 

And if ye supp’d on crusts, 1 fear, 

You *d go to bed but crusty.” 

So forth he brought a flask of rich 
Wine fit to feast Sijenus, 

And viands, at the sight of which 
They laughed like two hyaenas, 

Alternately, the host and sppuse 
Regaled each pardon-guager, 

Who told them talcs right marvellous, 

And lied as for a wager — 

’Bout churches like balloons convey’d 
With aeronautic martyrs ; 

And wells made warm, where holy maid 
Had only dipt her garters. 

And if their hearers gaped, 1 guess, 

With jaws three inch asunder, 

’Twas partly out of weariness, 

And partly out of wonder. 

’riien striking up duets, the Fr^res 
Went on to sing in matches, 

From psalms to sentimental airs, 

From these to glees and catches. 

At last, they would have danced outright,. 
Like a baboon and tamo bear. 

If Jacquez had not drunk Good night, 
And shewn them to tlieir clianpiber. 



The A Tate. 

llic room Was high, the host*8 was mgh — 
^ Had wife or he suspicion, 

That monks would make a raree-show 
Of chinks in the partition? — 

Or that two Confessors woiild come, 

Their holy ears out-reaching 

To conversations as hum-drum 

¥ 

Almost as their own preaching? 

Shame on you, Friars of orders gray, 

That peeping kitelt, and wriggling, 

And when ye should have gone to pray, 
Betook yourselves to giggling! 

But every diicd will haVe its meed: 

And hark ! what information 
Has made the sinners, in a trice, 

Look black with consternation* 

The farmer on a hone prepares 
His knife, a long and keen one ; 

And talks of kilting both the Freres, 

The fat one, and the lean one. 

To-morrow| by the break of day. 

He orders too, salt-petire. 

And pickling-tubs ; bu^ reader, stay, 

Our host was no ihiui^ater. 

priests knew not that country-folk 
Gave pigs the name of friars ; 

But startled, witless of, the joke, 

As if they *d trod oh briars* 

MeanwhQe, as diny perspired with dread, 
The hak of dther craven 
Had stood oirect upon his head. 

But that Aeir heads were shaven* 
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What, pickle and Bknoke us limb by limb ! 

God curse him and his lardners! 

St, Peter will bedevil him, 

If he salt-petres Friata. 

^ Yet, Dominick, to die ! — the bare 
Idea sliakeS one oddly ; — 

Yes, Boniface, ’tis tinfe we were 

* A 

Beginning to be godly. 

M 

Would tliat, for absolution's sake 
05r all our sins and" cogging. 

We had a whip to give and take 
A last kind mutual flogging. 

O Dominick, thy nether end 
Should bleed for expiation, 

And thm^ shouldst have, my dear fat friend, 
A glorious flagellation. 

But having ne’er alfwitch, poor souls, 

They bow’d like weeping willows, 

And told the Saiats long rigmaroles 
Of all their peccadillos. 

Yet midst this penitential plight 
A thought their ^ncies tickled, 

’Td*^re better brave the w^indow’s height 
Than be at morning pickled. 

And so they girt themselves to leap, 

Bpth under breath imploring 
A regiment of Saints to keep 
Their host and hostess snoring. 

The lean bhe lighted like a cat, 

I'hen scamper’d off like Jehu, 

Nor stopp’d to help the fnan of fat, 

Whose cheek was of a day hbe — 
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Who bemg hy nature more design’d 
For resting than for jumping, ^ 

Fell lieavy his parts beliind, 

That broaden|ri^j!with the plumping. 

There long beneath the window’s sconce 
His bruises he sat pawing,^ 

Squat as the figure of a bonze 
Upon a Chinese drawing. 

At length he waddled to a sty ; 

l^he pigs, you’d thought for gainl^ sake, 
Came round and nosed liim lovingly, 

As if they’d known their namesake. 

Meanwhile the other flew to town, 

And witli short respiration 
Bray’d like a donkey up and down 
Ass-ass-ass-ussination ! 

Men left their bed^j^und night- capp’d heads 
Popp’d out from every casement ; 

The cats ran frighten’d on the leads ; 

Dijon was all amazement. 

Doors han^dy dogs bay’d, and boys hurra’d. 
Throats gaped ag^st in bare rows, 

Till soundest-sleeping watekmeu wAe, 

And even at last Ihij^ mayor rose— 

0, charging him before^police, 

^^cmands of Dominick surly, 

What eacrthquake, firp, or breach of peace 
Made all tla» hurly-burly ? 

Ass — quoth thapriei^l~ass-assins. Sir, 

Are (hence a league, or nigber) 

About to salt, scrape, massacre. 

And barrel up # Xriar., . 
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Soon, at the nmgistrate'B conunaad* 

A troop from the gens-il’armes bouse 
Of twenty men rode sword in hand. 

To storm the bloody ’^arm’s-house* 

As they were cantering toward the place. 
Comes Jacquez to the swineyard. 

But started when a great round face 
Cried, Rasgal, hold thy whinyard, 

’ Twas Boniface, as mad *s King Lear, 
Playing’ antics in the piggery : — 

“And what the devil brought you here, 

You mountain of a friar, eh?” 

Ah, once how jolly, now how wan, 

And blubber’d with the vapours, 

That frantic Capudiin began 
To cut fantastic capers — 

Crying, Help, bollo, the bellows blow, 

The pot is on to stew me ; 

I am a pretty pig, but, no! 

They shall not barbecue me, 

"Nor was this raving fit a sham; 

In truth, ho was hysterical. 

Until they brought him out a dram, 

And that wrought like a mhracle. 

Just as the horsemen halted near, 

Crying, Murderer, stop, ohoy, oh! 
Jacqiiez was comforting the fr&re 
With a good glass of noyeau — 

Who beckon'd to them not to kioli; i 
A row ; but, waxing mellow, 
iSque^’d Jacques* han4, and with a hiccup 

Said, You Ve a damn’d good fellow* 4 

, ■ 

Explaining loat but little breath 

(liMre ended all the matter; * ^ 

So God fldve IBlizabeth, 

And long liv# Hbnry't^atra I 
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The geii«<>d*«riiies at ^ stoty broke 
Into ^horte-fita of laughter. 

And, as if theyiiad known the joke, 
Their horses neigh’d thereaUcr. 

Lean Deminiek, methmks, his chaps 
Yawn’d weary, woilb, andmc^dy ; 
So may my readers too perhaps, 

And thus 1 wish ^em Good day. 


GRlMM^S GHOST. 

e 

January, 1821. 

. My sh»le, O Hermes! shall punctually obey thy decree. 
shall transmit to thee, from London, a monthly narrative of what- 
ever takes place worthy of notice in tliat forest of chimneys. To 
whom, indeed, could such communication be half so properly 
addressed ? As patron of travellers, thou wilt listen with com- 
placency to the memoranda of invalid gentlemen from Florence, 
brussels, or Paris : as god of thieves and pickpockets, thou wilt 
wink at my appropriating to myself the good things of the 
ancients, and the bad ones of the mpdems ; the gold of Parnassus 
and the tinsel of Paternoster-row : and, as conductor of the 
dead into the infernal r^ions, thou canst not reject my critical 
analysis of new plays. Horn on Mount Cylene in Arcadia, thou 
wilt be brisk as the bees of Hymettus, when I conrey to thee an 
Ode on the Serpentine River, or a Sonnet to Primrose-hill, from 
the pen of a disciple of the^new school of poetry. Neither will 
he, who deemed it no di^gradation of his aivine dignity to steal 
the oxen of Admetus, the quiver of Apollo, the trident of N^- 
tupe, and the girdle of Venus, visit my burglarious intrusions 
with an indictment in the court of Rhadamanthus, if my shade 
should) now and then, steal into the boudoir of a countess, the 
garret of a poet, ^^green-room of a theatre, or the sanctum 
sanctorum of a pt^ljjlftic parish-meeting. Not intended to see 
the light above, my lucubrations, in the shades below, irill be 
tieatM the indulgence^ usually bestowed upon posthumous 
{HToduclions. If it should prove otherwise, the remedy is ol>> 
vb>UB.: the watcp of Lethe the of Tartarus are at hand. 
Yet wlty, O son of Maia, confinoiDy terrestrial year’s imle to 
tte nenrow boundaries of Lomloii Wall? Why reject with i^ 
digaatkHa^ my petiti&n to reviatt Paris ? Thy answer, "" Paris 
a ipeato veieaim tl^ Vesuvius,'' must have been debveieci in 
irotty. ^0 one^ ^ condemn^ to 0iat mfljes" below^ what could 
it matter that hot-beil of anarchy, dbe Palais Royal, be. 
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or be not, converted into a crater of real lava ? . Or, grant it to 
be as asserted, is London, at this present writing, so perfectly 
free from volcanic phenomena ? Are her artizans all quiet 
and industrious? her Mayors content, as heretofore, with du- 
tiful dulness ; and her Common Councilmen as loyally leaden as 
in the days of the friend of my friend Voltaire, when 
“ All frofti Paul’s to Aldgate ate and slept” ? 

But hold ! I prove too much. In my zeal to shew that London 
is as combustible as Paris, I xhay induce thee to prohibit my 
visit to either capital. 

It is now upward of sixty years since the Abb6 Raynal 
resigned to me, in the polishea capital of France, the Herculean 
task of acquainting the sovereigns of Germany with the failure of 
new plays; the squabbles of the Academy ; the freaks of actresses ; 
the revolt of dancers ; and the revolutionary movement of royal 
concubines.* During thirty-five years, I toiled at that laborious 
oar, till the storms of the ilevolution drove me into Germany. 
With thee, 0 Merciny! I have sojourned fourteen years. At 
first, how glad were we to associate together ! with what good- 
nature didst thou listen whilst I bantered defunct Parisians ! 
Nivel le dc la Chaussee, tliou mayest remember, sent a challenge, 
even in the Elysian fields,^ to Hugh Kelly, the humblest of 
English dramatists, because I hailed the latter father of weeping 
comedy. The Abbe Prevost, for the same cause, squabbled 
with the voluminous Richardson; merely because he had trans- 
lated him badly. 1 pass over Rousseau’s ebullition to. the shade 
of David Hurne; the man was always mad, dead or alive : but I 
cannot help reminding thee of his compliment to Mozart, I 
admire, Sir, your music in 11 don Giovanni very much ; some 
passages nearly equal Le Devin du Village.’’ In process of 
years, how^cver, O Hermes, thou and I have w^axed less harmo- 
nious. Fellow voyagers, a long calm has made us heartily sick 
of each other’s society : thou hast told all thy good things ; 1 have 
told all mine : and now, like an industrious bee, I fly upward to 
the realms of day, to store thy infernal hive with a fresh assort- 
ment of honey. 

, Auto-biography is rarely to be depende^f^ipon. Rousseau’s 
vanity fconsisted in painting himself too ugly ; Richard Cumber- 
land, Mrs. Robinson, and Mrs. Bellamy, have painted them- 
selves mtifch too handsome ; Gibbon’s features are not unlike, 
but the attitude is too stately. No man, accor^ng to Samuel 
Johnson, sits down to depreciate himself, even in writing a^let- 
ter ; how, then, can vre expect any man to gibbet ^mself in immor-^ 
tal type ? The following paper, entitled, The Bachelor’s Ther- 

* See Menwirts tt Corn^mianct du Baron dt Orimm^ uvecie Due de SoXe^Gocluu. 

^ Sepuis 1733, jusqu’en' IXTOO, ^7 vols. «vo« ' ' ^ 
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mometer/^ was evidently never intended to see the light. It 
may, therefore, be viewed as pr6bably the most sincere self- 
memoir that ever was penned : — 

iBtatis 30. Looked back, through a vista of ten years. 
Remembered that, at twenty, I looked upon a man of thirty as a 
middle-aged man; wondered at my error, and protracted the 
middle age to forty. Said to myself, “ Forty is the age of 
wisdom/^ Reflected generally upon past life ; wished myself 
twenty again ; and exclaimed, ^f I were but twenty, what a 
scholar I would be by tliirty ! but it 's too late now.” Looked 
in the glass ; still youthful, but getting rather fat. Young* says, 
a fool at forty is a fool indeed:*’ forty, therefore, must be 
the age of wisdom. 

31. Read in the Morning Chrpnicle, that a watchmaker in 
Paris, aged thirty-one, had shot himself for love. More fool the 
watchmaker! Agreed that nobody fell in love after twenty. 
Quoted Sterne, The expression fall in love, evidently shews 
love to be beneath a man.” Went to Drury-lane : saw Miss 
Crotch in Rosetta, and fell in love with her. Received her ulti- 
matum : none but matrimonians need apply. Was* three 
months making up ray mind (a long time for making up such a 
little parcel), when Kitty Crotch eloped with Lord Buskin. Pre- 
tended to be very glad. Took three turns up and down library, 
and looked in glass. Getting rather fat and florid. Met a friend 
in Gmy’s Inn, who said, I was evidently in rude health. Thought 
the conmliment ruder than the health, 

82. Passion for dancing rather on the decline. Voted sitting 
out play and farce one of the impossibilities. Still in stage-box 
three nights per week.’ Sympathized with the public in vexation, 
occasioned by non-attendance the other three : can’t please 
every body. Began to wonder at the pleasure of kicking one’s 
heels on a chalked floor till four in the morning. Sold bay 
mare, who reared at three carriages, and shook me out of the 
saddle., Thought saddle-making rather worse than formerly. 
Hair growing thin. Bought a bottle of Tricosian fluid. Mem. 
” a flattering unction.” 

33. Hair thinn^ Serious thoughts of a wig. Met Colonel 
Buokhorse, who wSbrs one.^ Devil m a bush. Serious thoughts 
of letting it alone. Met a fellow Etonian in the Green Parki 
me I wore well : wondered what he could mean. 
Gave tip cricket club, on account of the bad air about PaddingJ- 
r ' couM not run in it, without being out of breath. 

31, \ Measured for a new coat. Tailor proposed fresh 
surev; hinting somethin about bulk. Old measure too shoii*; 
panjurientdirinks. Mortened my morning ride to 

and wondered what ^pedple could see at Behdon# 
ndt to nmity v mean* expensive,, duhiotui. 
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Counted eighteen bald heads in the pit at the Opeira, So much 
Hie better ; the more the merrier. 

35. great coat, and found it an old little one : 
eloth shrinks as well as parchment, lied face in putting on 
shoes. Bought a shoe-hom. Remember quizung my uncle 
George for using one: then young and foolish.. Brother Charles’s 
wife lay-4n of her eighth child. Served him right for marrying 
at twenty-one : age of discretion too ! Huntm||^belt8 fbr gentle^ 
men hung up in glover’s windo.ws. Lo^ed to buy one, but two 
women in shop cheapening mittens. Tnree gray hairs in left 
eye*-|pwfw. 

36. Several gray hairs in whiskers : all owing to carelessnesh in 
manufactory of shaving-soap. Remember thinking my father an 
old man at thirty-six. Settled the point ! Men grew old sooner 
in former days. Laid blame upon flapped waistcoats and tie- 
wip. Skaited on tlie Serpentine. Gout. Very foolish exercise, 
only fit for boys. Gave skaits to Charles’s eldest son. 

37. Fell in love again. Rather pleased to find myself not 
too old for the passion. Emma only nineteen. What then? 
women require protectors; day settled; devilishly frightened; 
too late to get off. Luckily jilted. Emma married George 
Parker one day before me. Again determined never to marry. 
Turned oft' old tailor, and took to new one in Bond-street. 
Some of those fellows make a man look ten years younger. Not 
that that was the reason, 

38. Stuck rather more to dinner-parties. Gave up country- 
dancing. Money-musk certainly more fatiguing than formerly. 
Fiddlers play it too quick. Quadrilles stealing hither over the 
channel. Thought of adding to number of grave gentlemen 
who learn to dance. Dick Dapper dubbed me one of the orer- 
growns. Very impertinent, and utterly untrue. 

39. Quadrilles rising. Wondered sober mistresses of fiimilies 

would allow their carpets to be beat after that fashion. Diai^- 
|>arties increasing. Found myself gradually Tontme4ng it to- 
wards top of table. Dreaded Ultima Thule of hostesses ^Ibow. 
Good places for cutting turkies ; bad for cutting jokes; Wott- 
dcfred why / was always desired to walk up.^ Met fwd scbdol- 
IbfioWs kt Pimlico ; both fat and Used to say at 

4Sid]o61 Hiat they were both of my age ; wfaat lies boys telll 

40. back ten years. Remember, at thirty, ih^iiig 

fi>ity a mi^Be-agfd m^ Must have meant fifty Rfty 
tainiy^ the l^e of wisdom,- Deteimined to be Wisem WyeaftL 
Wished W leaiti hiuiic and Italian. Tried L^ear^' TwouU trot 
do. No deftot of capaaty, but those IhmgaMWaM be leafi^ 
childhood. ' 

4L New Ihianiiied chiunbm. Locdeed in 
cdiin too much. Looked in oAer diin 
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Art of glass^makti^ oatbe decline* Sold my horse, and won- 
dered people could find any pleasure in being bumped* What 
were legs made for ? 

42. Gout again : that disease certainly attacks young people 
more than formerly* Caught myself at a rubber of^ whist, and 
blushed. Tried my hand at original composition^ and found a 
hankering after epigram and satire. Wondered I could ever write 
love-sonn%ts. Iimtated Horace’s ode Ne sft ancilla.” Did not 
mean any thing serious, thoi^h Susan certainly civil and 
attentive. 

43. Bought a hunting-belt. Braced myself up till to 
buiat. Intestines not to be trifled with : threw it aside. loUng 
men, now-a-days, much too small in the waist. Read in Morning 
Post an advertisement " Pills to prevent Corpulency bought 
a box. Never the slimmer, though much the sicker. ' 

44. Met Fanny Stapleton, now Mrs. Meadows, at BuIlockV 
Museum. Twenty-five years ago wanted to marry her. What 
an escape! Women certainly age n\uch sooner than men. 
Charles’s eldest boy began to think himself a man. Starched 
cravat and a cane. What presumption ! At his age I *was a 
child. 

45. A few wrinkles about the eyes, commonly called crow’s 
feet. Must have cau^t cold. Began to talk politics, and shirk 
the drawing-room. Eulogized Garrick : saw nothing in Kean. 
Talked of Lord North. Wondered at the licentiousness of the 
modem press. Why can’t people be civil, like Junius and John 
Wilkes^ :n the good old times? 

46. Rather on the decline, but still handsome, and interest- 
ing. Growing dislike ^o the company of young men : all of them 
talk too much or too little. Began to call chambermaids at Inns* 
" My dear.” Thought the money expended upon Waterloo 
Bridge might have been better employed. Listened to a howl from 
Capt. Querulous, about femily expenses, price of bread and 
butcher’s meat. Did not care a iot» if bread was a shilling a roll„ 
and butcher’s meal fifty pounas a calf. Hugged myself in 
** single blessedness,” and wished him a good morning. 

47. Top of heai^uite bald. Pleaded Lord Grey in justifica- 
tion. Shook it, on tafleoting that 1 was but three years removed 
from the " Age of Wisdom.’” Teeth sound, hut not so white as 
heretofore. Something the .matter with the* dentifrice. Began 
to ^ osul^ous in cbronolo^. Bad thing to Remember too fai; 
beck* )3|id seripus, thoughts of not remembering Miss Farren. 

^ , Quite settled not toi^member'SifisB Farren. Told Lnnija 
^ilhs ^tFabnpri whovdiedv^epl waa nineteen, certainly did* 
not look fcwrty-eight. 

to forany thing but money or yfuik, 
- cook! 
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POETJCAL WORKS OF MRS- JOHN HUNTER# 


In Oiir last number’*^ we commemorated the high individual 
character of’ the lately deceased Mrs. John Hunter, and paid a 
tribute to her poetical memory. Her poems have been for 
eighteen years before the public. From being published a long 
time after they* were written, they were less attractive to the 
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po4|lflfees, Mrs. Hunter’s 


In the opinion of the first of living 
^ Miscellaneous Poems evince that 

she^ possessed the feeling and imagination of genius. The 
little piece, entitled La Douce Chim&re, has great sweetness 
and felicity. Her lines entitled ‘'To my Daughter on being 
separated from her on her Marriage,” struck us as most touchingly 
pleasing. When we conceive a mother of sensibility addressing 
her child on such an occasion, poetry seems to perform a hal- 
lowed office ; and unpretending as this little strain is to the cha- 
racter pf originality, it still allects us with the truth and pathos 
of maternal feeling. 


Dear to my heart as life’s warm stream 
Which animates this mortal clay, 

For lliec I court the waking dream, 

Ai>d deck with smiles the future day ; 
And thus beguile the present pain 
With hopos^hat we shall meet again. 


\Y('t will it be, as when the past 

Twined every joy and care and thought, 

And o’er our minds one mantle cast 
Of kind affections finely WTOught? 

Ah, no : the groundless hope were vain ; 

For so we ne*cr can meet again. 

May he who claims thy tender heart 
Deserve its love, as I have done ; 

For kind and gentle as thou art, 

If so beloved, thou’rt fairly won. 

Bright may tht* sacred torch remain# 

Ancf cheer thee till we meet again! 

Mrs. Hunter gave o\jpr jjinguage some Of its most popular 
songs, among which we omitted to mention, in cor former notice 
of her compositions, “ Tbe M’ermaid^s Song,’^ and the delicious 
litUe piece My Mother bids me bind my "hair;"^ 'We have 
happened by accident to meet with the following* nnOs of her 
writing, which have never been before published. / 


• Pigr S9 of the HiMoiical 
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Ttlfi FALL OF tWE LEAF. 

ADDTtESSED TO LADY C, WITH AN SOLIAX HARP, 

1813. 

In eallv youth, in tiper age, 

Joy, Hope, or Love the Muse engage^ 

But brief the gay delusions last . 

In time, when cares and gi^ef 
Coftfe w’ith the falling of the leaf, 

She dwells, how fcfndly! on the past. 

, O Memory! if'to thee she clings, 

How small the store thy bounty brings 
To aid declining Fancy’s power! » 

Alas ! the vital spark is flown, 

The colour and the sCPnt ar^ gone — 

What then remains ? — a faded flower. 

Sad were indeed our wintry years, 

When life’s gay landscape disappears, 

Did not the hear| its warmth rctafn : 

Affection’s un^iminish’d glow, 

Friendship, the balm of human woe, 

Save us the sorrow, to complain. 

Lull’d in the lap of quiet, here 
I watch the changes oi the year, 

From Spilng, to Autumn’s chilUng breath : 

W hen all the blooming sweets arc Bed, 

, The evergreen sliall eheerfttl spread 
Fresh verdant boughs, to deck the 
When Nature sinks Jn deathlike sleep, 

And biifts a solemn silence keep. 

Then robin tunes his lonely fay ; 

And, perch’d some lowly cottage near, 

He chauivts the requien^^tbe year, 

On mossy stone or leafless spray. 

Then shall the winds, with vies^less w’ings, 

Sweej) o’er the harp’s harmonious strings, 

And call attention to the strain ; 

Swell the full chord, or d{fing fall, 

Then pquse — awhile busy thoqght^ecall 
Those who can ne’er again! 

The humid drttps, which then shall rise 
And dim the moist undbm^iotlis eyes, 

Will fall, and give the heart relief: 

Blow then, ye winds ; again return, 

’Ye airy minstrels ; sofUljr mourn 
The falling of the wither’d leaf. 

Titnfnr'Chittegei . * , A. If, 
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AtCWST OF THE CAFTlVStt OF AliEXANimE iCOTT, AnOVlG 
THE WANDRRING AEftllS OF THE GREAT AFUICAN 0ES£Et> 

FOB A PEBIOO OF ETEARLY SIX TEAUS. 

With Geographical Qhscrvatioiiki on his Routes, and Remarks on the Currents of the 
Ocean on the £if6rtVWestern Coast of Africa, 

• By Major Ek^kell, F.R.S. &r. ^ 

It appars, in the peaint)Ie to this papr, is drawn up by 
Dr. Trail and Mr. Wm, Lawson : the lomienal^nded to make a 
separate volume of it for the benefit of the traveHer‘'s fnends, but 
the g^ilbiliers deemed it too short to produce any epiolument to 
thenSfu is, therefore, communicated to the public through the 
pages of ihb ^ iklinburgh Philosophical Journal,"' publislied 1st 
Januaiyjlilast. The tva^^^er, we arc told, was fre(][^ueniiy examined 
by the editors, Dr. TraiJ and* Mr. W. Lawson ; and from the 
relations adcJ|)ted jirdra^ing from him a narrative of his adven- 
tures, and frdm tlie observatioos made by these gentlemen, there 
ajpars every m suppose that thc"^ narrative is faithflil and 

as far as Trie maims(5ript, it seems, ^las been sub- 

oimed tn} our cete||iratcd geofl^apber, Major Rennell, to whom it 
appared so iiiiprtant, that he has supplied the narrative with a 
map, shewing AlexandSd;|Ali|6{t's route across the Desert to Su- 
dan : and that gentlemai^pApses annexing two dissertations to 
the iNurratire, ^ci(miing|/n>m so^ edebrated a man^ will 

necessarily throw firm light on^frican^et^raphy. 

As our acquaintli^ with Africa proceeds and enlargeff tnsvel- 
Icrs multiply. The Jk^bvii^ sand-huls solitary Des^ and 

" the punted shp^s efi the mheJl^ or pains of those ptthed l>niejrt% 
thus more familiarto us, and form link in theoliain ^ 
discovery. These elucidations, howevcr| would addiJbut Httfe^to 
our impi^t knoi^ ledge of the interior 4ir that vast, i|idaio«ni, imt 
interesting continent, did tli^ not procceef b^oM^liha %iidts 
fiiese arid ^plains and mothitanis of rock and, sand, and 
thibw light on the map of Africa, confirming die accounta of 
for^r travellers, who, however enti^^ to a d|ammim-^ 

tipg|mblic, have reprtod things so^|n0^ible aojo excita the fus- 
pi«il)|^ of tb^^learn^ respe^ng theirli^h ; ao trueat i% tW Le 
part ^des Jmimpt me^runt leur^/bi^pm* Uur mmeMsatm 
acquMe cropeat afl^ploiaa have 

given to the pW^lGbTative^f their iidveiituaeaeM ob- 

I^nchip^ have atlo^ otldhd 
tio<his stock his way, 

diluted tlie &de of this anld and solitai^ disww whMLaeprates 
two immense 'ai4 pop|j^|^ o6uRlries ^ the ^ 

one anothd, wi the boeaa divides the two iHjMdahtMa 
America and,a^P^rh^ jrhusBiMithary andJIed mjenwsdhim 
frmn Sudan by im im^se sea d* limd (m 
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watar, 118 nhe Silmitmuii exj^ss it; and the eoanmerce 
earned on between these dbtiiiit coantries is not by means of ships 
on an ocean of waters^ bol bj^he camel (the sh^ of the Desert) 
through an OOeanof sa^r^hare watet and provinons are almost 
as difficult t0 be procured as tit ( Suha^ mdlah ) die salt sea. 

Alexander Scott, a native of Liverpool, at the age of sixteen years 
aaSed as an app regn.e e in the ship Montezunny Capt. Knubley, belong- 
ing to Messrs. JHP. Koster, of Liverpool. This vessel sailed iS6th 
OctobOf foPWazil, hut was wrcckedidSd November, at 3 o’olock 
in the moi^yng, on the African coa^, between Capes Noon and Boja- 
dor. In tho course of the first day, the crew, who had rayhed the 
shore, were visited by two persons, (one of wliom was a Nqpti) be- 
longing to the Arab tribe Toborlct. The/ hid hitith them a oatnel. 
Scott» die apok, and a Ponuguese boy name^ Antonio, w^^^^tesired by 
Captam Knubley to accompan/ these me^K to their habitations. The 
native^, finding that Antomo had^a knilb and some topper coin, 
his IJcnife and cut away^the pocket contaiigng die xmnvy ; in cohsO- 
qnenbe oT|vhich the Pormguesi refused to farther, and returned to 
die coast. S^ott and me coqjp proceede<|relq||PyjMlfbot, but occadpb* 
ally riding on the camel fo^ eigWor nine bouts, men they arrived at a 
valley calledZcn on the bides of which about 100 smaD tents tvere 
scattered. These tents welt^ low, and formed of a (^arse mat-like 
stuff, manufactured by the Arabs of thd lair of goats and camels, inter- 
tnix^ with i^ool. * There might be alwt six oru^fbn persons in- 
habiting each te»nt. Tluyr compl|[|^a wer^ Very%rown ; both men 
and women were bony andslender.'^cott andWscfiinpdBbion were con- 
signed by their guides to toe caf% of * * 

** Next day the CapuAl And the restW arrived; button the 

following day Scott i^as carried by the fiam^ tWo been 

his guides) to other^nts about two t||iles ofi*. three 

weeka at those two pikers, during which petted tae people were 
scattered about, But Si^t and Antonio remained togedier ; they had 
skins to sleep 'on^ and a tfifck porridge" of biprley-meal * for food. Scott 
had remarked that two pigs, saved flwm ihe wreck, had been killed by 
Ainbn, but their fleni was^i^er left on the beachtf or thrown into 
fhei^, 

Arabs nowikgandN^eak up their and sold Scott to an 
edd man named Sidt El who bed with throe camels. He 

earned Scott tiway, and tb^fell in, qgthe ov|^jtig o0^thc same day, 
with imother Arab, who haXporchasedn:bp reil||i|ider of thr crew, with 
exeapllpn ofithe oap(ain, aW|iiis8en^.^d trkO seamen/’ 

After mrcimig about diffisrem^ol^oofaon^^ was ^5”^ 
dne^^ntlii having oncamonally^A sitflid ortHl^ sea. The dmnitxf 
tlmaigh^hkih {Mtssed eanslitecrof a 

M dMCfibnOy lidwm i M|*Tfavels m Atnc^t'ijl^Mlild *0 
MiNIMMIui fiutb, aM ctetn&tt 
^ A 
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road lay through a valley watered by a salt river, and containing 
adeep\hickct or wood, in which our traveller observed trees’* * * § ^ 
resembling firs, and some from which whitish gum exuded. This 
last had sharp spines, tlie stem thicker than a man’s body, not verj' 
high, but growing compactly together. After travelling seventeen 
days in a southecly direction, they came to an encampment of 
lliirty-three tents, in p district which, Scott s^s, is called El 
Ghiblah, and is bounded on the west by the se^ipp 

In this district, S^ott saw plenty of wild fowl, occasionally foxes, 
wolves, deer, or animals like deer, with a reel back, white belly, 
tapering black liorris, with prominent rings and tips lieut forward ; 
eyes bl^k and large, f 

After remaining several months at ,E1 Ghiblah, Scott was told 
the tribe would go a long journey to Hensh and that he 

must go with than, and there change his religion §, or die. 

The old man, his master, his three sons and three daughters, 
with many others of life tribe, comjxised a caravan of twenty 
families, 

The party mustered between 500 and 600 camels, of which 
fifty-^veli were tlu* proixTty of S}(U El Hartoni ; each family was 
provided with a tent, which, with provisions, water, and all other 
effects, wxTC carried by the male camels, while the young camels, 
and those that gave milk, had no load whatever. The number of 
sheep belongiljg to the caravan was above 1000, and their goats 
nearly as many. 

Here follows an interesting,. description of the mode of travelling 
in the Sahara, too circumstantial for our limits. Scott desoribes a 
shrubin the Sahara, about three feet high, called by the Arabs 
El Myrrch. This is undoubtedly the my rrlll> plant, it being so 
called in Arabia. Our traveller describes the root of this shruD to 
l>e sweet like liquorice, and a running root; but the liquorice 
shrub might have been mixed with tlie myrrh, and one mistaken 
I’or the other. The liquorice root abounds so in Lower Susa, that 
it is called the root of Susa. Bustards also are seen all over Bar- 
bary, and is probably the bird mistaken by Scott for the wild 
peaccxsk. 


• These trees, resembling firs, were probably tl^yild juni|)er, with South and 
West Barbary and Bled cl jciccd abound! The IRn-trees, from thfe ddb^ption, can 
be no other than the <mnt«r-tree,^whTCh resembles the tree here described in eveiy 
particular^ and produces a white gum, called aik sutfa. It is the same gum that the 
l^don druggists call Turkey gum-ambicl 

* t This animalaesembles, in every character, the animal called^ Borrehii It is the 
animal whose skin is used by the great for prostration and prayer. It p^uexs the 
Biaoar stone. Mr. Jackson describes the animal in the zoolo^cal chapter ip bis ** Ac* 
count of Marocc<* 1^. , . ^ 

X Hez el Hexsh is tn Arabic term, signifying the pilgrimage of pilgrimam, 
doubtedly the mausoleanr^ some celehmXed’M^hunAok Mittab^tor saim» 

§ To Muselmism, no doubt. 
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Mines of salt and of salphur our traveller discovered in his road 

through Sahara. 

All writings, that throw li^t upon tlie unexplored paths of 
Africa, are valuable, as forming steps towards the discovery of that 
unknov^m continent Scott’s account is so far interesting, and it is 
drawn up with precision and ability ; but as our object is not to 
rob the narrativ^f its information, but excite the curiosity of 
the public, (or^l|||east that part of it that is interested in the dis- 
covery of Africa,) to the periiJjal of this interesting narrative, we 
shall proceed to offer a few critical observations, in order to eluci- 
date the errors committed from an ignorance of the lar!|bage of 
the Arabs, and so conclmle our observations, recommending our 
readers to the perusal oj the work itself, which, it is announced, 
will l)e completed in the next niunbor oi‘ the “ Edinburgh Philo* 
sophical Journal.” 

Our traveller arrives at what is denominated by the Arabs the 
Sanctuary of Sanctuaries— -the tomb of Sidi Mubamed, on the 
south of the Lake, called Baliar Deliebbie, the Dibbie of Park. 

Our traveller relates tliat lie was employed to grind or bruise 
barley belwxen two flat stones: this is the portable and* domestic 
corn-mill that is used in all families throughout Western Africa, 
and in the countries of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, &c. 

In crossing the Bahar Dehebbic, Scott remarkably confirms^ 
Mr. Jackson’s account of the navigation of these waters, which has 
been doubted. He says, 

“ A large boat was hired to convey them across the lake. This boat 
was very long ; w as built of a red wood, some thing likje mahogany ; ap- 
peared to have no iron about her, and even her rudder was fastened by 
ropes t of straw or Between seventy and eighty of their party em- 

barked in this boat, among whom was Scott. The boat was commanded 
by an Arab of a darker complexion than those with whom Scott had 
travelled, and was manned by six blacks ; was rowed with six oars, 
until a little before sun-set, at the rate of two miles an hour. Hie oars 
were very short and dumsy ; the blacks sat two on die same seat, witli 
their faces to the stern, rowing with quick and sliort strokes, and raising 


* These boats arc described to be about forty cubits in length, and eight in breadth, 
having the planks fastened together by shreet, or bass rope, and carry 1 hO or 300 men, 
and forty tona of goods. 1 hey hava^o sails ; but when the wind is favourable, two 
oars are set ^ perpendicularly on oHi side of the boat, to which is fastened a large 
ha^kf or spreading garment, which serves at i su’bstitute for a sail. I’hesc boats are 
rowed by sixteen oars ; at night they come to anchor by th lowing a large stone over- 
board', tied to a rope or cable, as before mentioned, which serves as an anchor,— Mite, 
Seven eobils make four English yards, Jackson’s Account of Marocce^^ CSi- 

laiged e^iion, page 310. , 

T Eopes of grass, called shreetf made of the fan-palm, or small rushes. — “ Sir Joseph' 
Bankf will be obliged to Mr. Jackson if he can inform him of the meaning of (he Word 
$hreeU III n aecoont ofTimkitoo, lately come to hand, which Sir Joseph support to 
be toniSnki^^ the natives are said to have small boats made of reeds athh^Wd .with 
shieet^^JniS.1 10, J 

2 A 2 , 
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the body et each stroke, not sitting steady and making a long ptdl, as 
English sailors do. They rested half a dozen times through the day, 
for about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour at a time. A little 
before sun-set a large stone, which served as an anchor, was let down 
with about twenty fathom of cable, and the boat remained stationary all 
night. They weighed anchor again at sun-rise, proceeded as before till 
sun-set, and then again cast anchor. Soon after day-break, on the 
third day, they again got •under weigh, and proceed^ ;pntil about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, when they arrived at the opf^ite shore. Tlieir 
course was straight for two mountains, visible on the shore where they 
embarked; and they landed at their foot, in a country called El Hezsh,'* * * § 

** Thtf^ke is named *Bahar Tieb. Judging by the position of the 
rising sun, Scott thinks that the greatest extent of this Bahar is ftota 
N.E. to S.W.t When on it, he could not perceive any boundary in 
those directions, and he was told thaf it extended very far in botli. Its 
breadth he could not state, except as far as an inference may be drawn 
from the time they took to cross it, at this, which seemed its narrowest 
part. The water, during their passage, w'as smooth.” 

Scott says, there were many boats on the Bahar fishing, and 
capable of carrying J?()0 people : the ends of the boat were both 
alike, rising up like thoscj of a canoe, very sharp decked for 
about tliree yards at ea<di end, with sexK'ral seats for the rowers 
across it. The boat was very flat-bottomed, was ceiled in the 
bottom and up the sides ; had no mast, hut there was a step for 
one in the keel, and a hole in the seat over it. The cable was 
formed of a rushy grtass, which he was told is taken when green, 
is flattened by beating it when wet, and then twisted into ropes, 
which become afterwards yellow. The boat, in the language of 
the Arabs, is called Zourgos, but by the natives El Sharrag and 
El Hezsh Fl(Kik.§ 

Scott gives further interesting^ particulars respecting this lake, 
the costume of the boatmen, which resembles that of the boatmen 
in West ai’d South Barbary, (on the Atlantic.) This narrative ap- 
pears to us to contain more valuable information, in a very limits 
space, than is contained in the ponderous quartos of other travel- 


* Scott calls itBahar Ticb, which really signifies the smooth sea or lake,or the calm 
sea, ' There can be no question as to this interpmatiou of these Arabic words. $cott, 
therefore, could not have understood Arabic if hlpDnderstood Bahar to be a water on 
which boats go, and Ticb, fresh.' It appears, indeed, immediately afterwards in this 
narrative, that the water actually was calm or smooth when he crossed it ; a further 
proof of which is, that they made no use of the sail, but the oar only, rowing precisely 
u they do on the Barbary coast. 

f See the. map of the trade across the Sahara, in Shabeeny's Account of Timhuctoo : 
the l^e is westward of Timbuctoo, and near Jinnie. 

t This is an cjUict description of the form or fashion of the hcMita used on the coast 
of Barbary, on t^ Atlantic, for shipping and landing goods. « 

§ We doubt Zoiiigns being an Arabic word, the Arabic for a boat or vessel of this 
description is Karb sing, Kuarb "plur. Flook is a PortOgueae, or rather a JUma 
Jranra word, used throughout Western Africa, to designate a beat : — el Hezsh dm, 
a boat of Hezsh. 
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lers in the Sahara, as Riley, A&ans, See.; and we shall conclude 
our observations with a few reflections on the language. 

Speaking of the boatmen, Scott says, these people spoke the 
Arab langua^^ and also another called Schlech ^ ; and speaking 
of the sea which washes the coast of Guinea, he says, they call it 
Bahar el Kabeer ; and this is the name by w^hicli the Arabs of the 
present day designate the Atlantic oceaij, formerly called by the 
Arabian gcognl|iihers Bahar Addolem, i. e, the Sea of Darkness, 
or the Unknown Sea. ^ 

Scott proceeding in this interesting narrative, and describing 
the sanctuary t of Sidi Muhained, a celebrated Murab’tf^ho was 
interred on the borders of the lake, says, “ The name of this place 
is E/ Tah Sidna Mahomrned^ signifying the place ol* a chief 
called Mahommed ; and the njime of the tribe is El Talm del 
Hezak!^ In the intcTpretatioii of these terms Scott is incorrect. 
The words Rl Tah ^idna Mahommed signify. The obedience or 
subjection to onr Lord Mahommed; and the words El Tahsi-deU 
Uezsh should be El-Tah-Sidncl Hezsh^ The obedience to the 
Lord of Hezah. 

The Lord of Hezsh is another term for Sidna M'hliommed : 
the pilgrims from all quarters, on their entrance to Mekka, ex- 
claim Tah Seedna Muhamed wa Allah^ ‘‘ Obedience to our Lord 
Muhamed and to God,” 

When an imperial letter or order is announced to be read liefore 
all the people, as is the custom in North-western Africa, the bashaw, 
or governor, exclaims before all the peoj»lc, AJi tsmda Killem 
scodna^ (’onic and hear the words of our Lord ,” (i. e. our Em- 
peror) ; to which the people all answer (as all loyal subjects in this 
realnj exclaim, God save the King !) N\svid wa tahj “We will 
hear and obey.” * 

Scott infonns us, that on his return to El Ghiblah, he was told 
that another great man, called Sidna Aly^ was buried in the build- 
ing or sanctuary above-described, besides others named Hamed, 
Mousa, &c. &c. Ihis is the case at^all Muhamedan mausoleums : 
the great are desirous of having their remains deposited at such 
holy places. There are several tombs of kings and princes at the 
sanctuary of Muley Edris Zerone above-mentioned, Europeans 
spell the name of the projAet Muhamed variously, thus, Malio- 


This without doubt the language spoken by the inhabitants of the mounfeswu 
and shores of Susc, the language, a specimen of which will be found In the 

chap^T on African ianguagetj, inserted in Shabeeny's Account of Timbucioo, Ac. 
by lames G. Jackson. . ^ 

jh. With respect to this sanctuary, wc learn from Mr. Jackson, the African tttvelUr, 
that he has frequently heard of it, but never knew that it was sitfctcd on borders 

of the lake IJebebbie, near Jituiie. It is as celebrated as the sanctuary of Edris 
2ktiOfie, on the Atlas mountains, where the father of the celebrated khelifm jji^troa 
Of leam^i, A^ron i^rashld, was buried* 
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met, Mohamed, Mohammed, &c. It should be observed, that 
Muhamed, Mahaiiid, M^hamd, are all Arabian names; but the 
Korannick orthography, for ihe ( Innaby) i. e. the prophet, is 
Mtihamedf not Mahomet, ns Voltaire and the French sgavans 
have written it. 

When our traveller was told that his companions were going to 
Ile:^ el to Sidney Mahomed, it signifii d, that they were 

going to perform the pilgrimage of pilgrimages, to die tomb of their 
Lord Muhamed ! ^ * 

Scott saw many large rocks full of sand and clay, and chinney- 
wood, caJkKl, in Arabic, Tomkilct. This is the Orchilla weed, so 
celebrated in commerce for dying: the name of it is TimkulU 
which is a Shell uh word, not Arabic. 

Scott arrived at a valley Ixjtween two high mountains, the sides 
of which produced large oil-trees. Ti'he branches of this tree ‘‘ re- 
semble an oak, and produce green plums,'’ with a hard shell and a 
kernel in each, which, when boiled, afford oil. The process for ob- 
taining this oil is as follows : ‘‘ tlie nuts arc broken, the kernels 
dried in the sun, then ground and boiled with water, in clay fiots; 
the oil is skimmed off* as it rises.” The editor of this narrative 
thinks this is the Shea-tree described by Park; but this description 
agrees precisely with the Argan olive-tree, and the process for pro- 
curing the oil IS precisely that which is practised by the Shelluhs 
of Suse* and Haha, in their preparation of the Argan-(- oil, and 
the exact resemblance identifies both the tree and its fruit. The 
Argaii olive-tree in form and size resembles the oak ; the plums or 
olives are of green, brown, or red, according to the degree of 
maturity, being red when ripe. The Argan olive is broken and 

S iven to cattle : this part resembles an olive; it is dried and given to 
le camels as food, and is not unlike our oil-cakes : it is called by 
the Shelluhs of PJaha and Suse, where the fruit alxiunds, Ausq- 
warualiK'y a Slielluh terra. It has i\ stone inside, containing a 
kernel ; the children are set to work to break these stones and to 
collect the kernels, from which they extract oil, as Scott dcsieribes. 
This oil is called Zect Argan, or Argan oil, so that there is no 
doubt but this oil is the produce of the Argan olive, not the pro- 
duce of the Shea-trcc, 

Scott, speaking of tlie sanctuary vj^S eedna Muhamed, on the 
bcirders of the Bahar Dehebbv, sayfe^S?®'h?re was a long pole pro- 
jecting beyond the line of the wall, witli forked ends, each of' 
which was covered by an ostrich's egg. Immediately below was a 
bowl, placed on three laige stones, supporting it two feet from the 
grouna.” This bowl for charity, ana the^oslricli^s eggs are relics 
' or emblems of^ Muhaii#dan sanctuary ; tney make ancle in one 

• Provinces in the Empire of Marocco. — ^Sce the Map of Mafocco in Siiabeeny's 
Account of Timbuctoo, &c. Arc. 

t 'J'he cjualitirt of this oil arc described in Shabccn/s Account of Tinibuci(k», dtc; 
pa{;co3* 
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end <>f’tlie sliell, and fix it on the pole* They told Scott that “ thU 
building was the grave of Seedna Muhamed'*' ; but he observes tliat 
this does not mean the grave of the propliet, whose title, among 
them, is Uhrr soelT" This last word is a corruption of a Ilassule 
(Allah), L e. the Messenger of God; Muhametrs title among the 
Arabs. Scott was told, that the personage here buried was laid on 
his side, with his head, to the north, his feet to tlie south, and his'f 
f ace to east/’ * * 

Our traveller proceeds to (tserihe the IMiihainedan }>rayer8, and 
says, when they arrived on the ground, all. in a stuiulifig jKMsitioii, 
cned aloud, Allah ackibar ahedoa hi lnhi cl Allah, Sfu'doxma 
Mahofiimed de ra>^soul Allak, This is a mixture of French and 
Arfiibic. The correct words are, Allah a kabeer, sh(‘(lii, la ila 
Allali; Sheduna, Miihanied rassule Allah; i. e. God is great; 
l>ear witness that there is none but God ; we bear witness that Mu- 
liamcd is the messenger of God.|. These are the words that arc 
daily and invariably sung from the minarets of the mosques, to 
call the people to prayers, in Muhamedaii eouniries. 

The people here threatened to kill Scott, if he did not turn Mu- 
selnian ; but when they found liim resr)Iutc in refusing, they no 
longer pressed him, but did not Huffer him again to approach the 
sanctuary. Here, we should observe, that it is the incumbent duty 
of every true Muselman to invite infidels (1** Muhamed) to silm^ 
as they term it, that is, to be converted to the Muhamedan faith, 
but they never force a ]v?rson to turn ; they may threaten, but 
they do not put tlieir threats in execution ; this would be incom- 
patible with tile liberali^ which the Dam cl Wasah^ i. e. the lati- 
tudinal law, or law of Muhamed, professes to have. 

The offerings of sheep and goats at the sanctuary is common in 
Muhamedan countries. A man, however great tlie injury he has 
committed against any one, is able to efiace it by a sacrifice at the 
door of the offended person, 'i’he people, who came from the 
south, with red caps, were unquestionably Muselmeii ; as were; also 
those wiho came from the north. The dark blue linen shirt, sliort 
trowsers, red girdle, and yellow dippers, with a knife at tlieir 
side, is the costume pf the 33odowcen or wanderipg Arab. TJie fe- 
male dress, here described, is the White Hdick : broad plates of 
silver, lianging in front of shoulder, as brooches, Hac. kc. is 
the dress of the femaffe north of the desert ; the Blue 

Jfil/icha, red belt, &«. is the dress of the female Bedowcen Arab. 

• pi^o be concluded in our next.] 

• Th%Mahaniedan%bury their dead with the face lowarris Mckka, ho that at the 
rcsurrecnon they will face thelpiaba, or tomb of Muhamed, at Medina; therefore, 
where Scott was, the faoe would . he nearly east, the lake bemfj in about the same lati- 
tude with Medina in Aiabia ; in South Africa the face of the dc.id iS placed towards 
the uortli, or M&iina, the feet nearly east. 

^ Seedna Muhamed may apply to any MuraVt or holy roan, wliosc name was Mu- 
hamed ; but Mamae Allfth is applied to the prophet Muhamed only. . 

X The name of God » Upver signified by the pronoun i this is considered b/iUWf 
Aubs irreverent. 
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Pl HiwiNKLF . — ** A person of your curiosity must have collected many rarities. 

CoLONbL — “ 1 have some, Sir,”— Boid Stroke for a tVrft. 

Readeu, do you want a pleaiant and gentle recreation, that 
will break through the tedium unoccupied time, that will 
blunt the sense of phblic misfortunes, and fortify the mind 
against the access of domestic cares ? — ilrn collectok. 
Are you in want of a short and cut, a truly loyal road to 
science and learning, to taste and virtiif again I say — turn 
COLLECTOK. Do you need an apj^i against the vexations of 
business, the tyranny of a vixen, the mawkishiie&s of pam])hlets, 
the depreciation of land, the fall of trade, the unsteadiness of 
stocks, tile decadence of comedy", the burlesque of tragedy, the 
fatigue of a financial debate, the fecundity of iinitatois, the 
paucity of original genius, the brevity of epigrams, and the pro- 
lixity of epics; in sliort, would you take up a pursuit, that will 
“ nourish ^our youth, amuse your old age, adorn prosperity and 
shelter atlversity, delight you af home, leave you un-preoccupied 
abroad, watch with you, journey with you, and accompany you 
in town or country?” once more I say — tuun collector. 

Among the thousand and one cants, that are daily canted in 
this age of characteristic falsehood and hypocrisy, there is none 
more contemptible than that wdiich trumpets forth its disparage- 
ments of wealth ; and afl’ects to place ricnes, in the scale of the 
good things of this world, below learning. In my mind, money 
and knowledge stand to each other in the rela^on of cause and 
etfect ; and tlu*re are certainly much better arguments for giving 
precedence to causes, than grammarians can assign for making 

the masculine more worthy than the feminine,” which they 
continue to do, in despitq, of all gallantry and physiological 
truth. How many persons could I cite, if I chose to be per- 
sonal, who were formerly of no account whatever in th|||Wor{d, 
and whom a " lucky has qualified for sitting in committees 
on the most abstruse matters of political interest ! How many 
poets could I name, who derive their title*i;b that appellation 
exclusively from the means of p||||||L their'^prifiter ! Horace, 
indeed, has touched this point 'wwHjSi smartness and per- 
spicuity of remark, “ Ego,” says fie, # 

** Ego nec studium sine dtviie vend, 

Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium.” ^ 

which, I conceive, to be thus literally tn^latedP: — 

TJs money gives a force to argumentsi 
And your true genius lies in-^three per cents.” 

For the presenti however, I shall confine myself exclusively to 
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a single instance of the power of wealth in conferring talents^ 
which arises out of the lacililies it affords in collecting. What 
extensive learning is to be purchased, in the pemsal of cata- 
logues, and the conversation of auction-rooms, by those who can 
anord to have a library ! What a deal of scholarship may be 
acquired in the collection of 8l%)mplete set of Elzevirs : and, 
should a querulous Mundungife reply that this extends not 
beyond the titlepages of books, may he not be answered with 
Est qmdam prodire te7ius ? ^In the fine arts, collecting is the 
only means of acquiring a knowledge that the w orld will esteem 
above a groat. Your collector, if he be rich, may prate as long 
as he pleases on Raphael an^ Dominichino ; whereas, had he not 
purchased his knowledge, he would not be allowed taste enough 
to distinguish a Corregio from a Wovermans, or an Albano from 
a Paul Potter. In the noble science of gastionomy, likewise, he 
who cannot afford to collect a cellar of wines, and accumulate 
the rarities of distant climes and seasons, will make but little pro- 
gress. * For, though the dhier and the dinee, the host and the 
guest, have similar sources open to them, yet the most practised 
parasite cannot attain to the regular course of study , as the 
Amphittyon Mil/iomire, In every department, in short, of re- 
search, the real distinction betw^een the man of science and the 
ignoramus, between the adept and the sciolist, resets altogether 
in the power of purchase. 

To collect in great style, and per far effeitof as the Italians 
say, a good house is an essential preliminary : 

“ Hand facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
lies augtista domi,’* 

Books, pictures, and natural curiosities, c ut no figure in a 
garret ; and a series of coins will seldom be found perfect in the 
hands of a pot-walloper. It is in vain, that the bookbinder adds 
a third or a half to the value of youi^olumes, if they are to re- 
main buried in dust and obscurity. 

Tltlef*yso, is by no means an object of indifference. Doctor 
or Professor give a very pretty air to a collection ; but Sir 
James, or My Lord#* are irresistible ; while His Grace gives cer- 
tain presage of 4 om§thing worth seeing : 

J;*' Quid dignum hie promissor hiatu 

Let not, however, ipiore hdmble merit be discouraged. Col- 
lecting has its facilities for all classes. Those, who cannot soar 
to pictures^ may mount to prints ; and those,* for whom even 
prints Wo too high a ^ht, may creep on with lithographies. 

again, in China eWeeting, those who caimot top the real 
Nankeen, may content themsdves with Chelsea ; and he who 
cannot stand si joss, or a vase; may deal in tea-poU and odd 
plates. Unless you have, an ample fortune, Greek, Sicilian, and 
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Byzantine coins, should not enter among your wishes ; but you 
may cut a very decent figure with tradesmen's tokens, and a few 
broad Harry's. Bishop Blaze must be your substitute for the 
horned Alexander, and the lady of Coventry take the place of 
Faustina or Theodora. 

A friend of mine, a very wortiiy man, of more taste) however, 
than riches, and of greater ingenuity than pecuniary means, 
actually made a very pretty collection, which, from the utmost 
limits of his price, lias acquired tlje name of “ Collectmt d vingt 
six sous.’* Some of his articles,* indeed, are a little apocryphal, 
and have no pretence to range under this title. These owe their 
place in the catalogue partly to the generosity of friends (for 
every one likes to give the collector a lift); but the major part, I 
fear, have found their way to^ his shelves, by a neglect of the 
vulgar axiom of sunm atique. This, however, among collectors, 
is nothing, 

“ Hanc voniam petimusquo damusqiie vicissim,” 

and, on that account, 1 would (in a parenthesis) never recom- 
mend tlie lending of illustrated volumes, or even of common 
books of prints, without a receipt, and a certificate under the 
hand of the minister or two churchwardens, that the borrower 
does not collect. I myself once had a moderate-sized lock cut 
from the head of Napoleon ; which, tliough I never trusted it out 
of my sight, nor gave away one solitary fibre, is now reduced, — 
so powerful is the innatus amor ha bat di” of my collecting 
friends, to a single hair. 

In collecting, there are two modes of procedure, each of which 
has its merits. The one is to confine yourselfio a single branch, 
a mode, which combines the advantage of concentration, with 
the dcMiiand for a smaller capital : the other is to extend your 
rapacity througli all the i;jegions of nature and of art, and to 
make all fish that comes to your net. By the former of these 
plans, a theatrical acquaintance of mine arrived at a v^ry com- 
plete collection of wigs ; and Will. Rueful’s set of last dying 
speeches was rendered the most perfect extant. 

For this nionographical system, however,' skulls are a bad sub- 
ject. The varieties of human ^1*6 too Extensive to hope 

for ajrriviiig at every possible bSSPand indentation of defunct 
peculikrity. Not even the Catacombs Paris could supply a 
perfect collection. Neitlier are snuff-boxes a good object for 
this select cupidity ; though a complete set of Scotch mulls 
might be had with perseverance and dexterity^ and would afford 
fair-grounded claims to a satisfactory nftpriety* 

The plan, upon which I started in life, was that of the omnium 

f atherum; which, it must be confipsed, was the more spirited, as 
commenced without a single shilling. 1 liad the good luck to 
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acquire the taste for coUecting at school, where I was remarkable 
for my collection of taws and alleys, which in the end I enriched 
by the additions of three new sixpences and *five silver pennies, 
obtained from a relation, who had a place in the Tower. 

You will not be surprised at success, founded upon such small 
beginnings* Carthage first rose u]>on an hide of land, and we all 
know Mercier's story of fortunes made by collecting the pins 
which fall in the theatres of Paris. Patience and industiy will, 
in the long run, do wonders. ,Two rules alone suffice; refuse 
nothing that offers, and beg, borrow, or steal, whenever you can. 
Nothing is more absurd than to seek objects only of high value* 
I was the first person to introduce a taste for plaster models ; 
which combine the advantage of great cheapness, with perfect 
accuracy of imitation. Sulphur casts also Ibund favour in my 
sight, and have supplied the place of original medals, loo scarce 
to be obtained, or too dear for purchase. 

As the. " aliquid plus quam satis esl** was never a tenant of my 
pocket, my collections have not been formed without great sa- 
cHfices ; and both stomach and back have fared the worse for 
the inordinate cravings of my fancy. 1 have gone to bed'in the 
dark for a whole winter, to purchase an Etruscan lamp ; I have 
taken the lining out of my purse, and given crowns and half- 
guineas, good and lawful money of Clreat Britain,^ to possess 
myself of an antique counterfeit of a Roman Emperor. I have 
exchanged a new shirt for an old pair of lace ruffles, and have 
abridged my dinners to sup with the Deipiiosophists of 
AthensBiis. 

To be candid, however, the account docs not all lie on one 
side ; and, if my collection stands indebted to my mortified ap- 
petites, it has, in other instances, largely contributed to keep 
life and soul together. Lazarus, lying at the rich man's gate, 
stood my kind friend when I wanted to raise the wind ; the good 
Samaritan twice saved me from a sponging-housc ; and a Last 
Supper g€l!^e me the first hearty meal I took on coming out of a 
long fever. To Sappho I am indebted for’success in an unhappy 
passion I conceived for a mercenary Leontium ; and Mahomet 
the Great carried the infant pledge of our loves to the baptismal 
font. 

These ebbs and flows of collection, how^ever keen the 
sensations of pleasure dr vexation they were calculated to occa-^ 
sion, have always prevented any department from Ijccorning 
perfect. Finding myself, therefore, engaged in an hopeless 
struggle Vith estatdd and collecting nabobs, I have de- 

termined to turn my ta^d^d experience to pecuniary account ; 
and as " great allowance^ are made to those who buy to sell 
1 tnean to convert my cabinet into a warehouse, and to 
increiise my stoi^ by the proftte of trade. An object, when |>ard 
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for^ is not thcUess mine, because 1 mean to dispose of it ; and as 
it, is a maxim, that a new horse is better than a good one, so I 
find that I may derive gratification from the novelty of my acqui- 
sitions, and enjoy a transitory jdeasure in whims, too expensive for 
permanent indulgence. I take, therefore, this opportunity of letting 
fhe learned world know that I have upon hand a variety of choice 
duplicates for sale, many of them articles, that have not yet ap- 
peared in any Engfish collections. To prevent all mistake, I 
beg to submit to the attention of virtuosi the following catalogue 
of selected specimens, chosen *from an infinite number of vmu- 
able objects, to be found on my shelves, which are too multitu-* 
dinous to mention at large. 

From among the most rare and extraordinary contents of my 
metaphysical cabinet, I shall jaotice only — 

No. 1. An Entelechia, in a bottle, hermetically sealed. This 
article has excited much dispute among the learned. Many 
efforts were made to analyze it, which ended in the total evapo- 
ration of the sul)ject. Fortunately, a duplicate specimen re- 
mained, which is now on sale, in high preservation. 

No.* 2. Selected specimens of Archetypal ideas. Some, 
having been employed, are the worse for wear ; but the greater 
number have not yet been worked into their antitypes, and might 
serve for any new theoretical system. 

No. 11. A small vial of transcendentals, very muddy and ob- 
scure. 

No. 4. Tliree jiieces of pre-established harmony in full score : 

1. Overture to the Creation. 

2. Vesuvio, a sereiiata imitating an earthquake, in 

the manner of Haydn. 

3. “ The murder of the innocents,” a melodrame. 

N. B. There are some errors of the copyist in this music, as 

the cxumterpoint is occasionally imperfect, and the ensemble 
detestable. 

No. 5. A specimen of the music of the spheres; overcharged 
with wind-instruments, though otherwise in the style of the old 
masters. 

No. 6. A bunch of sufficing reasons — not very good. 

In natural philosophy the collH^r will view, with admiration : 

No. 7. Sevend fragments of atoms-— damaged in the carriage. 

No. 8. Infinite sections of matter, beautifully prepaie^* 

No. 9- A large lump of the centre of gravity— peculiarly at- 
tractive. 

No. 10. A fragment of the NorthYole, brought by the last 
expedition to the Frozen Ocean. 

No. 1 1. A complete assortment of mathematical points, lines, 
and surfaces — useml to beginne^^^ 
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In physiology, the most temarkaWe articles are :*• 

No* 12. A pint of spirit of animation, prepared by the late Dr. 
Darwin. 

No. 13. An ounce of materia vit® diffusa. There are persons 
who affirm that these two objects are the same ; though chemists 
are not agreed in their analysis. Some say they are both Vin 
de Champaign ; and an hypochondriacal, but very learned old 
gentleman, insists that they are nothing but a vapid and mawkish 
w^ter, rendered lively by an impregnation of vapours, easily dis- 
sipated. 

No. 14. Four vials of humours — the melancholy of a beauti- 
ful black. 

No. 15. Four packets of the elements, to correspond. 

No. 16. An human os coccygis^ with the rudiments of a tail 
annexed. Formerly the property of my Lord Monboddo. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20. The souls of several species of brutes, la- 
belled. • 

In the moral philosophy collection, the curious will not fail to 
be captivated with — 

No. 21. Half an inch of the to irptTov, which is of so elastic a 
nature, that it may be extended a yard and a half without suf- 
fering the least injury from the operation. 

No. 22. An imiifferent good moral sense. 

No. 23. Three ounces of summum bonum, the property of a 
deceased optimist. As this object has lost much of its virtue, it 
may be had a bargain. 

No. 24. A damaged specimen of the heaa ideal, a good deal 
distorted. 

In the law collection will be found : 

Nos. 25, 26, and 27. Attested portraits of Messrs. Doe, Roe, 
and Thrustout, by Rovinaccio Pazzatesta — tlie style poor, and 
the handling rather confined. 

No. 2}^. Various fragments of the king’s peace. 

No. 29. The complete armoury of an indictment 

N. B. An assortment of empty cases to be disposed of by 
private contract 

The department of politics jmtains many curious articles ; but 
since the passing of the late 1 do not care to exhibit them ; 

the followii^, however, are for sale : 

No/®0* One scale of the balance of power. 

BTo. 31. A specimen of public credit, rather exhausted. 

No. 32. An inextricable puzzle, called Finance. 

In ^eoloW are recommended ; 

No. 33. Several cases of conscience. 

No. 34.^ An imperfect tolei^on. 

No.' 35. A phosphorus bbCrorcbarged with new light 
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No. 36. A few specimen^ of zeal, soiiiewhat stained with 
fanaticism. 

No. 37. A drawing of a lost species of animal called the Bos 
Vaticainis. 

In offerinsf this choice collection for sale, money is less an ob- 
ject than a love of science ; the owner would, therefore, prefer 
selling at half-price V> ^ real connoisseur, to making a disgrace- 
ful market of that cullibility, which gives itself airs, without 
knowing a Ptolemy Euergetes/rom a Queen Anne’s farthing, or 
a diamond beetle from a common cock-chafer. 

For farther particulars apply to the advertiser. 


TO M. SAY. 

ON SOME FUNDAMENTAL PllINClPLES IN STATISTICS, AND 
THP: CAUSES OF THE PRESENT STAGNATION OF COM- 
MERCE. 

, LETTER II. 

Sir,— Before I proceed to answer the question. Why we, 
like our commercial connexions, have been in distress. for two 
years, atHul peace and plenty — 1 ought to notice, that some per- 
sons have expressed doubts, whether our distress has been at all 
equal to what it is generally reported to have been. That it ha^ 
been much overstated, as usual, is probable enough. I receive 
the information of interested persons always with grjjat caution. 
Man is a querulous animal every where ; and he is particularly 
so in Britain. That individual who, during the current period, 
admits he is successful, must either be of an uncommon tempera- 
ment, or have some selfish object in view, in making such a con- 
fession. Besides, all are liable to be deceived by conjectures. 
We very frequently find the information of individuals com- 
pletely at variance with the general official returns. Indeed, we 
often liear the same circulators giving a very different character 
of a certain year, when past, from what they gave of it, while yet 
it was current. 

That the distress, however, has j^een very extensive and severe 
in some of the leading lines of employment, is proved by a crite- 
rion which never errs — the rate ol price^ The ntiexam{ded fall 
in wages and the prices of many articles, in these line6, demon- 
strates the fact. 

The distress has confessedly sprung from a stagnation in these 
lines. What, then, has caused the stagnatioii, which has pro- 
duced so unfortunate a result 1 

A/I stagnation necessarily arise ^j^m an over^svpply. And this 
over-supply may be creat^, a falling off* in the usual 
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quantum of the demand, or by a productioi> glides beyond 
what that quantum requires, or by both* Let Us then endeavour 
to ascertain whic)> cause has been operating in the present case, 
or whether both have not been combining. 

There is an artificial demand, as well as a veaL The real 
is evidently equal in amount to the ultimate quantum of raw ma- 
terials, labour, and skill, or the results of lalj^our and skill, wanted 
by the last purchasers, or the purchasers wdio buy not to ex-* 
change but to use : the consume.ra, as we have technically called 
them.*' Manufacturers, merchants, mere speculators, and others, 
may, by their manceuvrings, create a larger amount of demand 
than this ; but it is as evident, that this extra portion is artificial 
or nominal ; and unless, in its operation, it succeeds in creating 
an additional quantum of real demand, it will have no permanent 
influence. If it fail to do this, instead of increasing, it will di- 
minish, the amount of the real demand, to the injury of all 
directly gr indirectly connected with it. 

1 am fully satisfied, from actual results, that this artificial de- 
mand, arising from mere speculation, frequently increases the 
quantum of the real demand, and the means of producing Wealth; 
but I am also satisfied from facts, that when it is over-done, or 
unwisely managed, it ends in diminishing the latter for the time. 
It is, however, perfectly clear, that the beneficial ett'ect of the ar^ 
tificial demand must rest on its influence in increasing the ulti- 
mate or real demand. And it is as clear, that the quantum of 
the latter must be equal to the amount of the actual incomes of the 
circulators,,^^ 

In this fact, I find what I have called the first principle of 
circulation. And here it will tend not only to brevity, but to a 
clear view of the subject, to state the five leading principles con- 
stantly and universally operating, in nature or real life, in the 
production of employment, income, and wealth. 

L What is income to one, is, according to the arrangement of 
nature, the source of employment and income to others, 

2. The process of the production of wealth is carried on by charge 
ing and countercharging. 

3. The more various the classes, the richer are they all, or the 

eornmurnty^ t . 

4. The demand regulates the supply of subsistence, housing, 
chthiy^, 3^^ as far as this is dependent on the will of man. 

6. The pricei^and consequently the quantum of profitable charge^ 
abiUty, defend ur^htmly, more or less, on the relative state of the 
deonmd and supply. 

pbnee practical principles, the reality of which I may ven- 
ture to say is strictly demonstrable, will, if properly attended to. 
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jfnwike m<j[mcer.a desff view of the eiilfm ffoceaa of oatare ia 
me prodaction of iloaliA, and, I tHinki eaabfe''^ Ailty to account 
for file stagnation, ipvhicKjjps, for these two years, aiatreaaed so 
many classes throughout Waxoipe at^ 

Bconomi^ have been but too fond of creating artificial or 
faucial distinctions. This xfisposition has led them into many 
oPtheir misconceptiqns‘ and epors. Fancy ailS subtilising, if 1 
miy use the expression, are particularly out of their place in 
statistics, yhich is a scienoe oi jfacts. And yet, with regi^d tb 
no Science have theyTjeen moi^‘ indulged in, to the repulsion of 
the great mss of readBrs. |t is h%h time, ' Sir, in this practical 
science,^ to leave fancies fit facts ; to set aside subtilising, and 
deduce real causes from actu^ results : in short, to reason, and 
not to dream : to take thidg^^as they are, and io endeavour fully 
to account for 1h.em, instead of distorting them to suitihe visions 
of theory. The discussions irf economists^ about wealth, value, 
and so mrth — I must speak out plainly, when the community has 
so much at stake — shew more attention to theoietical imagina- 
tion, than to real science. 

Dt. «Adam Smith has not given us a formal definition of what 
he understands by wealth. # 

Had Lord Lauderdale been satisfied with his definition of 
wealth, as consisting of all that man desires, as useful or 
delightful to him*/* it might be admitted as U very fair de- 
scription of wealth, in respect to enjoyment. But, when he 
proceeds to derive the essence of value from scarcity, he spoils 
all, and renders his definition imperfect and incorrect. The 
distinction also, which his Lordship has attempted to create, 
between the wealth of individuals and the wealth of their nation, 
is fanciful, and not oi^ly unwarranted by, but contrary to iadts. 
Whether we apeak of wealth wjth^^respeei to use, or Wealth with 
respect to exchange, price, orwalpe, nothing can be more clear 
than that the wealth of a nation is made up of the wealth of the in^ 
dividuals who form it.f 

I shall have occasion afterwards to examine more ^particulaiiy 
what you have laid down as to utility being the foundation of 
Wealth and value.”J ‘ ^ ^ 

||r: Malthus has defined wealth to be those materia <;%)eot9, 
which necessary,' useful, or >agreeable to mankind/’ | "this 
definitions^ evidently incomplete and iuconreoj^ both. With ye- 
speet tb ueejta^ exchanging value. It 

sources of enjoyment and. of price, whioh1ra|trimte so eKw- 
sively to the happiness and wealth of met^ lilfibiat has imtm- 



ality to do in tBe Ife^cept Wli i^n o# bt in- 
come. Bat is it %h4 sole tne Utnitittbin 6f 5^' 

introduced into tlfe d^finitio^ Shot frofa tne reaiion ot ^ti« 
but to save a theoiV : a paiml, fanciful^eory, respectmg'^omp** 
tiveness, not merely unsupported by facts, but th dit^lnmi^ 


tiveness, not merely unsupported by facts, but ih 
tion to the real .^^pses operatinT m nature, and 

I beg leave here to submit the definition of wealth given JA 
** Happiness of Slates/'* Wealth, 1h its mo$t extensive 
signifies, tAe ynateriah of well-biin^, or hajgpy living* This semia' 
of valu£ hi use is rather a theoretical Qne, find ^eldonsf or neveir 
adopted by circulators. In statistics, except from special viewS^ 
and in common lif?, almost uniformly, it is used with r^p^ct to 
v^lue in exchange, and denotes an cmandance of the means of* 
procuring those materM,*' 

As fi||: as income is c'>nceiued, file term wealth Is ihore pro- 
perly applied in the latter or popular sense, or .is value in ‘ex- 
changing. Ana Mnce it only tends to confusion to mix the other 
with it, I tliiulc the tonu should be uniformly used for the means 
of purchasing the materials of well-being or Inppincs^, unless U 

specuiUy statea thabthe laltei is intended. 

It is of great advantage, in order to reach clearness and cor- 
rectness, in all di'^i'ussions, to have a distinct view of what is 
meant. Many, indted, perhaps most of our differences hi’ 
opinion, arise fiom using indistinct terms, or giving tenus mean- 
ings, which arc more fanciful than clear. In such ci^uestions as 
the present, which affects the domestic concerns of all mankind, 
it is of va^t use to the teacher, as well as to the students, when- 
esier he c^, to adopt some tangible pbject, somfe practical mea- 
sure, well understood by the great mass ^f readers. It is neces- 
sary for the professed statistlciaiy to use the very indistinct terms 
productive and unproductive^ o( wealth, from* the ftinciful' turn 
which the science of statistics has,’ unfortunately for its sound- 
ness, taken: but when, in a popular discussion, we can substi- 
tute whfit is clear, distinct, and practical, we should prefer it. 

The object, which all circulators are desirous to reach, as far 
aS^we^th is concerned, is 0% much emploi/mnt in their respective 
lims^ and at as good prices, as thejf can (Main, Here, tin le is no 
ipssj^nfmg voice. The reason is obvious. ^ The more employ- 
ment the p3:ice of it, any circulator procures, the 


nleliliels of comfortable living, does lie share. And this ho^s 
M with respect to national Opmraunities, as with resp|f!ft to 
indiTiduals atud classes lua roportion as a nation ha^ 
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pto^mmt amor^Mil ii9 indkidmh md dasmy mA iho better the 
pfiees all obtain for it, the richer must the rtntio^ be. 

I need scarcely ^bsen^ here, that hy I mean, 

what all practical men, to whaterer clafea ot line they belong, 
understand by it : that, by which they are enabled to charge on 
others, and obtain wages, profit, or income. Whatever be its 
character, or whether it be created by the dtsj^sal of raw mate- 
rials, or takes the fotm of labour or skill, or is confined to the 
use or loan of capital ; or, whether it be of a more simple or a 
more mixed cast, 1 include allY 

Here, then, we have an actual tangible measure, which both 
theorists and practical men perfectly understand. And it would 
be highly advantageous to science, were our scientific statisti- 
cians to' abandon their fanciful theoretical measi^res, and keep 
by this real practical one. 

It may, indeed, be said to possess strict mathematical truth, 
Fiwr, whether we speak of an individual, a class, or a nation, the 
greater -quantity of employment, and the higher the price for it, 
which the individual, the class, or the nation can procure at any 
given tkne, acteris paribus, the greater quantity of wealth, or of 
the means of purchasing what wealth can purchase, must the in- 
dividual, the class, or tlie nation possess, as really and clearly, 
as that the amount of 3 Aiultiplied oy 4, is greater than that pro- 
duced by 3 multiplied by 2. 

It will even hold, with great accuracy, with respect to different 
natibns. Climate, soil, government, education, religion, and the 
rate of population, with the habits arising from these, it is true, 
are sources of variety among nations, as to particular or local 
means of happiness; and a very considerable difference, in regal’d 
to these, may render the comparison not so certain respecting the 
materials of comfortable living, Jo he purchased by a given sum, 
as when we compare the same^iiq;Son with itseliT at different 
periods, or nations veiy similar in all these points with one 
another. Yet as nature is very equal in her gifts to natibns, 
and^ when she gives some means of happiness more largely, is 
generally less liberal with respect to others; even where the* 
grsittest difference in those points exists, we shall &sd the 
nations most rich, that have tbb greatest quantum of employ- 
ment, and ithe highest prices on the averajge for it, whin c^cu- 
.ated by a common or nxed tohasure. ^ c ' ’ 

Having, miade these general observat^i^i^ I td 

be useAu toiAwds understanding the quemJPlil msbusrioh# t" 
now proceed io the4e$t of facts. ^ 

; ; .... : ' 1814.' ^ 

The statistidkl history of Great Britain, since the sprii^of 
1814, which very jpiuch resembles ;^|||t of the continent of Bu- 
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rofm. and of ^ tJmtid SMeB of America, mid wliteh contams 
so many extraordiamy vic^tudes, may he givoa as follims 
from tbe official returns, end from facts which are fresh in the 
memory of aU, wlio attend to tiiis sufgect. ^ 

In IB14 the income of the peonle of Britain had reached a 
higher amount, than it ever bad before, or has sinceir^ The 
pnces of those ‘^at divisions of emplo^nent, the cultivaling, 
the manufacturing, and building, were hig6 ; and all the circu- 
lators engaged in them, that chose, were in full employment. 
Indeed, m several subdivisions^of them there was a comphdnt 
of a scarcity of hands. The governing class had never been so 
numerous, or so well paid. All the other classes were also in 
full employment, at good and even high prices. 

Peace between France and the allied powers was concluded 
in May. Some employment, in' the military lines, was taken 
away from tlie people in the course of the year, but not in such 
a degree as to produce any very great general effect. The prices 
of the cultivating classes, though fdlliog, when the abundance of 
tlie crops is taken into consideration, might be reckoned not 
much under a fair average. The export trade kept increasing; 
at least the amount was 13 millions above that of 1812, and 
probably exceeded that of 1813; but the records of the latter 
year were lost by the destniction of the Custom-house by ftre. 

1815. 

In February 1815, jieace took place with the United States 
of America, the most extensive of all the customers of Britain. 
But, in March, Buonaparte returned. War between France and 
the allies recommenced ; and there was a vast increase of employ- 
ment, in Britam, in the military lines. The decisive Rattle of Water- 
loo was fought in June. In my letter^o you of the 14th of April 
1817, I to^ occasion to say, Destructive as Was the battle of 
Waterloo to French soldienl^ ho power in Europe gained so 
much by that imtoortal field as Fmnce herself.”* I remain of 
the same opinion still. Subsequent facts haive only served to 
strengthen it. That never to be forgotten battle saved France 
from a most odious and destructive mUitary tyranny, and rid her 
of an adventurer as unprincipled, as ever scourged, and, at the 
same time, insulted a nation ; but who had talents of a certain 
kind, too well suited, amid the existing circumstances, to carry 
his selfish, execrable desi^s into execution. It put it in 

Bubslitut^fQI this detestable military despotism, u 

E n ojf geiiume,^l|hl^tantiid,<and, allow me to a.dd, Briikh 
y, under the auspices of <me of the wisest princes of tfaii , * 
age : u system, which has already produced the most benefid^ 

TT^ ^r ^ 

• letter i© M. PrcdactiffC, p.S|7. " 
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effbcta ill your country, apd which, if the Frepch, continue %o 

f uard it against the attacks of Jacobinical incendiaries, those 
eart-enemies of real liberty, will render her politically happy, 
and equally add to her respectability and wealth. Pardon the 
digression, Sir, for I wish well to France. 

1 quoted this battle for its effect on employment. It was so 
complete, and it seemed' to settle the peace of Europe on so 
firm a basis, that a discontinuing of military employment imme- 
diately commenced. From the immense amount of this, a great 
part of which was now all at once rendered unnecessary, the re- 
duction was not only greater than the country had ever wit- 
passed, but from the suddenness and completeness of the peace, it 
was rapid to a rate seldom or never before experienced. The 
' result, wilh/espect to employment and prices, was, of course, 
more striking. Prices fell considerably, and by the close of the 
year stagnation was making a rapid progress. To add to this, 
the prices of the cultivator sunk from another cause. The years 
1813, 1814, and 1815, had been particularly genial, and the 
crops had been most abundant. The exports of foreign and 
colonial men^fhandise, during this year, fell off three millions 
sterling and a half ; but that of British produce and merchtmdise 
increased eight millions ; so that, on the whole, there was an 
improvement of four millions and a half. * 

IHIG. 

The reduction of employment in the military lines increased 
in*18]G. Prices kept falling. Those of the cultivator reached 
their lowCvSt depression about the middle of January, when the 
average of English wheat had sunk to 62-4 the quarter, and of 
Scotch to 41-10. Stugnution continued making most rapid 
strides, till at length it was almost universal throughout every 
line, except that of building in severaE districts. The distress 
arising directly and indirectly frofe it, was excessive, and nearly 
also universal. No class, wutft escaped it, ^ but ^at of fixed 
annuitants; and even many of these, though their circumstances 
ivere improved by the fall in prices, sulfered by their connexion 
^;ith those in distress. ’The stamation pervaded a considerable 
portion of London, w here, from me immense mass of population, 
and enlarged demand, which the consequently more vaned 
wants there create, it seldom or never penetrates, except ih cer- 
tain lini&ai. It w as, indeed, neither so severe, nor by any means 
the country. But it to ^n extcAL of 
ivkich the^ Londoners >lid not recolled|iip^aim|lir example. 
And it was eveiy where felt with the grSip severity and ppig- 
nancy, because it had so suddenly succeeaelTto^att abundaiuje of 
]^mployment,and to high prices. All the acebunis from the Con- 
*^nent and from Norfii America were of the same melancholy 
kind. Fot my own part, I have no recollection of any stagna- 
tion, or distress arising from cause, at all equal to the stag- 
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nation tod d^tret^ of l$16* Thm, wretched yeaijisrill loi>g be 
memorable in the bieloiiv of 

The stagnation extending ai^ iiicreasin|^ in our 

country till about July, when symptofas of revived began to make 
their appearance in some districts. The newly-»cre^ed stimulus 
gradually, but slowly, extended itself during the reminder of 
the year, until every district and class experienced, m some de- 
gree, the reviving influence of an increasing demand. 

Our foreign trade felt the general depression severely. There 
was a falling off in the exports, from those of the preceding year^ 
to the amount of 9,700,000 pounds sterling. ! 

This noted year was as ungenial in point of temperature, as it 
was unfavourable in point of wealth. It was cloudy, wet, and 
cold. With a few occasional and transient gleams of summer ^ 
weather, it seemed a continued November. Nor Vas its iihge- 
niality confined to our island : it pervaded, more or less, all 
Europe, and your country in particular, as I partly witnessed* 
It extended over North America also. The crops were thin, and 
they were late in ripening. The grain and fruits were immature, 
and generally of very inferior quality. 

It was perhaps more from the ungeniality of the season and 
the suspicious character of the crops, than from any great in- 
crease in the demand, that the price of grain fose rapidly during 
the latter half of the year. The price of wheat with us, which 
was 52-4 per quarter on the 13th of January, rose slowly for 
three monthvs, and on the 13th of April it was 69-1. It then 
rose more rapidly, and on the 14tli of December it had reached 
104-2, and on the 11th of January 1817, 104^8, or just the 
double of what it was ^n the preceding January. 

During this ungenial and impoverishing year, pur numbers 
however kept increasing. There was an extension of buildings 
in ajmoat all our distncts.Mndeed, the building classes, and 
their dependents, suffered least in the general distress ; and, in 
some places, they were even busily and cgnsUml'ly employed. 

. In 1817, the demand still increased ; and, as a natural result, 
prices universally rose. All classes at length had a fair share of 
employment, and many were particulaily busy* The foreign 
trade was very brisk ^ 

The price of grain, rose till the end of June, when avera^ 
price of wheat haff reached 1 14-1 1 in England. This was pai*tly 
eaused ^f the last crop, and the unfavQumbm 

pro^cts^with li^ct to the crop on the ground. There^i^ 
an unectomon.dilEbrence between the averagtj prices of En^sh 
and Scetcb wheat, during the whole of this year. That difi^toce 

— . , 

’ r ' t , t \ ' 

• See oa cxtiaor^ipafy year. All Cla&xs Pieducthrtyf . lo. 
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is commonly from 5s. to lOs. in favour of the English but 
for the year 18.17, it 21-d, and for the Juiie quaiter, it was 
no less than 32-8. This extraordinary difference, no doubt, arose 
from the very inferior quality of the Scotch wheat of the cold 
and wet year 1816 : it was unfit for die English marit^ei Owing 
to some l|ne hot weather in June, the prospeets of the farmer 
improved wonderfully, and the price ol gram sunk rapidly, so 
that, by the 27th of September, wneat had fallen 408. die quarter, 
or to 74-1. The fall was also accelerated by the effects of die 
abolition of the assize on bread. ^ The bakers, being no longer se^ 
cure of a common price fixed by .the magistrate, a competition was 
roused among them to obtain a sale by selling low, and, of course^ 
to endeavour to buy as low as possible. Wheat from September 
» began to ri^fj again; and on the 27th of December it had 
reached 85-9. The average for the December quarter was 80-7, 
and for the whole year 94-9. 

Throughout this year there was an increasing extension of 
buildings. , 

1818. 

The increase in employment, and improvement in prices con- 
tinued for the greatest part of 1818. This was a very busy 
year. In fact, the quantum of employment, throughout the 
nation, seems to have reached that of the busiest year 

during the war. Prices, of course, were in general good ; and-, 
in many branches, they rose very considerably. 

The briskness of trade prompted our manufacturers and mer- 
chants, sanguine and full of the spirit of commercial enterjmse 
as they are in good times, ta exert themselves to increase the 
supply in some branches, beyond what t|ie demand, unusually 
great though it was, warranted ; particularly the new one to the 
East Indies. Our exports this year exceeded those of the 
highest of the preceding years, with the exception of 1815, by 
Bever^ millions. 

This year was, in most respects, the reverse of 1816. It was ' 
as genial, warm, and dry, as the latter was ungenial, cold, and 
wet Every crop of the farmer was abundant, and was secured 

||iebest condition. Yet, abundant as om own crops were, 
the^was, during this plentiful year, the largest importutiou of 
forei^ corn into Britain, which she had ever made. ThS price 
of wneat jlpp nearly stationary for the first quarter. HiS a^- 
rage y as ^JAfor England, and 70-3 for Scotland, l^eptice 
in tim week the 25th of April bad ted it 

fluctu^ed hetjir^ that and 85-1 to the Iwt whte/ 

from the abundtece. of the crop, it began jmd on #e 

26th of DecemW it had sunk to 79-5. The Average for' Ifae 
December quarter 81*7 for England, and 71-10 for Scot- 

'• , -,-"r - T- I '■-uir5- - 

^ « P«>r thelaft' ^uanieir of iSSS, Qte mtage ptice of was >0>g , 

,41005 ot ihe islatid. ’ - 
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l«iid; and. tbe wdiotn 84 for tha form^, 4nd 70 for 

thd ..latter.. . „ u*,.#, ' 

^ J[>unDg thisyiesr.ti^ 'tbEteDaion of bnUdinga^hi moat districts, 
was 8.0 striking, as ’to surprise etery teftecting tourist. The in- 
crease in tite amouitt of tm^dnty on bricks and tile!S|HroTed the 
same fscft.',' 

Tbe.isske of papte money l»d increase# sijiee the peace', ttnd 
the mice of gold and silyier -had father le^ieii. The of 
Engtand issue seeias to have be^ highest ior Judy ,1817^ after 
the payment of.the Midsummer dividends, when it reached 
£3 1 ,439, 130< The average fof that year was about 39 millioiui. 
The issue of the Bai^ continued to decreite during,18I8. The 
average for the year wds about 2 millions less that of this ‘ 
preoMing. .- , .t , ■- .!■ ' . ‘ 

But, towards the close of this brilliant year, the commercial 
sky became suddenly over-clouded. A bdief that the Bank 
would4)e ordered to resume cash payments in a short time, pre- 
vailed among our bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
others : and t^rs of the efiect, which> this would have >09 the 
amount oftthe discounts of the Bank of En^nd, of countfy 
banks, and private lenders, were general. ^The late unusuel 
briskness received a sudden check, and s^^H^ of stagnatimir 
bamn to make their appeturance. 

1819 . ’ 

These increased during the whqle of 1819, till the restdts^'in. 
several extensive lines, were most distressing. The qi^antuid .6f 
employment, and the rate of prices, among these, were reduced 
nearly to the bankruptcy and starvatiori points. • - v 

The exports of thts unfortunate year sunk niore ftiatt lO‘,mil- 
liens below, those of 1818. *' ' 

This, howevm^ was a very itne year in point pf tembete^Ehc^ 

It was dry and d^rm. The crops were abundant, and they, iiiwre 
carried in the finest order. The avera^ ^^ce'Cf Wheat on the 
2d of Jauuarv was 78-10, on the 13th of FebrUafy^itliad' risen 
to 80-5.. .It then continued to fiill to the eUd Of .fiyyear, when 
it was 04-11. for'England, and 64-6 for Sobtlatid.'' Tne average 
of the whrde^eax was about 78-6 fontha it&d 63-6 lor 

the latter., ^.ifnene.was little or no importation of cOm. 

Dumg this year onr teeidature resolv^ lo fetum toi|be old ; 
of. a fixed price for ^ gold Cnd siHeiirto be isim'^ by the,. 
Bad^l.^ThC tmitof themiticipdtioif m it, wd»'k ^ 

di mif | p j tte tt;a^^^ by the Bank of England, and bjl' 

The issue of the Bank alone was reduced ahi^a , ’ 

TV tfarott^outOreat Britain' and Irelairik ' 

this uapvosjpteeV yw» *>‘8 the dangerous spirit of . 

and it riaturally raised or promoted, are fresh in ^ 

the pemmory of ns all. 
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Palestine itself be regarded as the native country of the 
Hebrew tongue. There is no appearance of the Israelites 
having introduced anew language into Canaan, when they invaded 
and conquered it. The Scriptures are remarkably particular in 
making us acquainted with the difference of speech between the 
Jews and all other nations with whom they came into contact. 
Thus in Egypt they are decidedlymentioned to have been among 
a people oi a strange tongue. Tliat they could not understand 
an Assyrian without an interpreter is clear from the 36th chapter 
of Isaiah, in which their interview with the messengers of Sena- 
cherib is described. The Chaldmans also spoke a language unin- 
telligible to the Jews*. But though the Canaanites and the 
Israelites dwelt long together in the same land, no mention is any 
where made of the difference of their speech. On the contrary, 
Hebrew is denominated by Isaiah the language of Canaan. The 
descendants of Abraham must have, therefore, brought the He- 
brew with them out of Canaan into Egypt, and carried it back 
with them again into the promised land. Some changes, no doubt, 
took place in the speech both of the Canaanites and Israelites 
during the Egyptian bondage ; but none, it would appear, that 
required the two races to use an interpreter.+ 


♦ Jeremiah, chapter V. verfic 14. 

t In Judaea, the Hebrew language continued uncorrupted until the period of the 
'Babylonish Captivity. It certainly protracted its existence as a living language, even 
after that event, and the accredited dates of the different portions of the Old Testament 
embrace an extent of a thousand years. The exact period at which the ancient Scrip- 
tural Hcbic>v ceased to be spoken, U, from the nature of things, not to be ascertained 
with perfect certainty. During the Babylonish exile, the Jewish speech was mixed 
with Chaldaic the more easily as the two languages were kindred, and tjhis leaning 
of the old tongue to Chaldaism is attested even by the compositions of the later 
prophets. But it is evident that the Jews did not entirely and immediately drop their 
ancient Hebrew in consequence of this mixture. On the contrary, as Professtor Gescnius 
has satisfactorily pointed out, there arc proofs that Scriptural Heb«aw was still a spoken 
Iwguage in the time of the prophet Nehemiah. That it did not continue, however, to 
be the popular tongue is pretty evident from (his circumstance, that before the time of 
our Saviour the Old Testament had begun to be read in the Jewish synagogues in 
Cba^daic translations,^ which were called the Targuras. The ftnisbing and arrange- 
ment of those Targums was much later than the date of Christianity, but their origin is 
(kaifessdd fo have been earlier. The complete cessation of old Hebrew as a living 
tpee^i is coqjccturcd by Gesenius to have taken place during the reign of the beleu- 
cidseJn Syria, more than a century before Christ, All the circums^tpinces of Jewish His- 
tory give probability to ihis supposition. The seventy years of ctptivity first struck at 
the purity language, and even affected its usage among the more learned class of 
Jewish exiles, vi^o were most conversant with the sacred national writings, and naturally 
the most eager to^raerve the knowledge of them. The Chaldaic afterwards obyiously 
gained ground afK^ct^ captivity ; and the conquests of Antiqdiutt Kpiphanes in Jadsea, 
by introducing the Syriac, a svster dialect of the Chaldaic, most have accelerated the 
corruption of the ancient speech. Add to this, that the Greek Wfiguei after the division 
of the Macedonian empire, was generally studied by all the better ordcra of the Jews ; 
and, according to the Rabbi Abraham Ben David^ , was, daring the period of the second 


J Ugolini, Thesaurus Ahtiq. Sacr. T. ix. p. S 35 . 
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Hie earliest place in the history of poetry is thus due to the 
Hebrew muse. Nor let it be held inconsistent with respect for 
her sacred cfaai'acter, that her poetry should be contemplated in 
the light of literary taste and curiosity. To approach the sub- 
ject in Uis point of view, cannot tend to abstract any rationally 
religious mind from ^e more important objects of revelation. I 
shall, therefore, consider the state of poetry amon^ tiie Jews as a 
human art. This is not to derogate from the divine imjiulse of 
the sacred poets, but to consider their eloquence and imagination 
as men apart from their supernatuml impulse as prophets. I may 
be unconsciously wrong, in drawing this distinction ; or even, if 
right, I may be unable to reconcile it to all men’s scruples. But I 
can affirm, that the distinction has been made by respectable 
theologians, and by scholars, who have spent their lives m eluci- 
dating the history of the sacred writings. . I wish, however, to 
speak under the warrant of common sense, and not the shelter of 
authority. It seems to me more reasonable to suppose, that 
when the Deity inspired his messengers with the substance of 
truth, he should have left the poetical utterance of that truth to 
the natural individual genius ot those who were commissioned to 
deliver it, than that he should have supernaturally interfered with 
its imagery, expression, and versificatiom-j^ The doctrine was 
supernatural : the poetry was a contingent method of conveying 
it — an artificial texture thrown over the spiritual meaning, as a 
human means, like music or archit(*.cture, to affept the imagina- 
tion of those to whom it was addressed. It is probable that, 
although the prophets generally B])oke as improvkatori*, they 
accustomed theiaselves, by practice, to a prompt command of 
beautiful language, in order to grace their vocation. There were 
schools of prophecy established by Samuel ; in judging of which, 
it would ill accord with our ideas of divination to imagine, that the 
prescience of futurity could be taught to the disciples. But they 
were trained in the Knowledge of religion. Some of them prac- 
tised music ; and others, undoubtedly, addicted themselves to 
poetry. Among those who were called to be prophets, the burden 
of inspiration certainly descended on men of very different accom- 
plishments and degrees of genius. Though they are, all of them, 
more or less symbolical and figurative, some of them arc far from 
coming within the strict denomination of poets, a ci^umstance 

temple, better undersin^ than Hebrew I would take, inilecd, this astertlon of 

the fUbbi with some allowahce, for It Is impossible to conceive that a knowledge of 
the Scriptural dialect was not always assiduously cultivated by the Jewish priests* But 
Hebrew, ^ptopefly so called, had ceased to be popularly spoken long before the dis- 
perrion. Pole, in his Synopsis of the Sacred Scriptures, infers, from several passages, 
that Christ and the Disciples spoke a dialect, mixed with Syriac and Chaldaic. it is 
the general opinion fseipecting Josephus, who lived m the time of Vespasian, that he 
was but imperfectly acquainted with the ancient ol his own country. 

• Jeremiah must be regarded as an exception, for \\c r ad of his scribe Baruch, ^ 
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^hich, of itself, forbids us to identify poetical with prophetic 
inspiration. No doubt, in proportion to the genius of the sa- 
cred writers, their subjects inspired them with lofty conceptions 
— but not with a miraculous inriucnce, extending to the pre- 
ference of their phrases, the shape of their metaphors^ and the 
harmony of their periods. We must remark, that they addressed 
an unrefined people — iwhose manners and imaginations were 
not, in all respects, calculated to make the eloquence, that 
should best please them, a perject standard of taste. The 
Scriptures themselves were given for higher purposes than to 
teach testhetics — purposes, in comparison with which the impor- 
tance of poetry sinks into nothing. 

These remarks are still consistent with our attaching a high 
value to the Hebrew muse. Many circumstances concuned 
to stamp the national mind of the Hebrews with impressions 
favourable to poetry. Their great legislator’s system rested 
on principles the most flattering to their pride as a com- 
munity, and the most strongly calculated to cherish their public 
enthusiasm. Tliev were set apart as a people to be united by 
the remembrance of their common descent, and of their cove- 
nant with Heaven. Their religion, by forbidding them to 
worship God under any visible form, exercised their hearts, 
and not their mere external senses, in devotion. At the same 
time, their conception of the Deity was evidently remote from 
the coldness of abstraction, and blended ideas of the visible 
and the spiritual, peculiarly mysterious and poetical to the ima- 
gination. If their creed shut out the gay fables of Polytheism, 
It had, in lieu of these, a simple and majestic beauty of its own. 
It gave them a ritual that was symbolical of purity. It averted 
the horrors of other superstitions, such as tlie orgiesof Baal Peor, 
and the infernal sacrifices of Moloch, that bereaved human 
nature of its modesty and instincts. The Hebrews, moreover, 
were a free and simple people of husbandmen and shepherds, 
with no commercial pursuits or foreign intercourse to with- 
draw their attachment from tlieir native soil. Their lands, which 
were equally divided anioQg the heads of families, could not, 
without difliculty. be alienated from their possessors ; and if they 
were alienated, were alw'ays allowed to be reclaimed at the re- 
turn of thp jubilee. The Mosaic constitution w*as theocratic, but 
it possessed a decided share of equalizing and elective principles. 
These circumstances were strong contributives to the CTOwth of 
those local affections and proud patriotic prejudices wnich give 
an ardent and heartfelt character to poetry. iTheir religious, like 
their political institutions, also partook of a social spirit, that was 
calculated to expand tlie heart and fancy. Three times in every 
year the people were assembled at their sacred festivals. Of 
these ihe feast of the Tabernacles was the most splendid and 
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remarkable. The bulk of tlie nation mot on that occasion from 
every quarter, and dwelt for several days in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, under huts or tents, formed of the boughs of trees. 
Popular rejoicings were intermixed with the ceremonies of reli- 
gion. The youths and virgins of the different tribes formed at- 
tachments, and contracted marriages. The traditions respecting 
this festival leave us little room todo^bt of its having been a 
scene of enthusiastic exhilaration from the earliest times. The 
people are described as being then arrayed in " their shining 
garments,” and all tlie rabbinical writers agree that no joy was 
ever comparable to that of the feast for the keeping of the law^ 

The country to which the Hebrew^ was thus attached by his 
religion and patriotism, was peculiarly fitted to awaken the 
imagination by the objects of terror and delight which it pre- 
.sented to the senses — a climate for the most part bright and sa- 
lutary, but subject at times to drouglits, iiiundAtions, and wdiirl- 
winds, unknown to more temperate regions, and to beautiful 
bursts and appearances of fertility as rapid as the desolations 
of nature which had preceded them — a soil of boldly diversified 
aspect, contrasting summits of eternal barrenness, with gar- 
dens of aromatic luxtiriance — tlie vineyard, the pasture and Uie 
corn-field, the glory of Lebanon and the beauty of Carmel, 
witli the reedy haunls of behemoth, and with caverns and de- 
serts that rc-ccliocd the voice of the lion. Accordingly the 
phenomena of natuie are painted with an energy and lavishness 
jn Hebrew poetry, dmt is equalled in the compositions of no 
other peoj>le. We shall look in vain elsewhere for such con- 
ceptions of the commotions of nature as those of Isaiah, when 
he describes “ ihe carl It reding to and fro lilic a drunkard, and 
removed like a cottage J' The Hebrew muse is a complete de- 
nizen of nature. Slie describes it throughout, from the starry 
firmament to the flowers of the field ; and as Michaelis remarks, 
she is the most botanical of all muses, for the various plants that 
arc mentioned in sacred writ, and chiefly in poetry, amount to 
several hundreds. 

At the same time, whilst the impressions of nature and re- 
ligion gave a sublime poetical impulse to the Hebrew spirit, 
there were circumstances in the condition of the Jews evidently 
unfavourable to the free cultivation of poetry, and to jts ripening 
among them into the shape of epic or dramatic composition. The 
book of Job has been called a drama, but it has, in reality, no 
title to that appellation. It is true, that there may have been 
popular Hebrew strains on other subjects than those of relijrioti, 
which have not been handed dovm to us. The purity of the Mo- 
saic system was not conceived to be violated by the cheerfulness 
which reigned among the people during their great festivals ; and 
it would be ascribing an ascetic severity to their manners, s^- 
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dom evinced by Lumaii nature, to suppose diat no canticles of 
love and conviviality were composed and chanted on those joy^ 
ons occasions, l^ut, on the whole, there existed a great obstacle 
to the expansive growth of their secular poetry ; and this, I think, 
consisted, not, as some have alleged, in the unheroic nature of 
their manners, but Himply in their theocratic constitution, 
of which the Levites honied the sole and literary aristocracy. 
The institutions of such a state could not have permitted any 
body of men, like the rhapsodists antiquity, or the troubadours 
of the middle ages, to have gone about as Imaginations char-- 
lered libertines,'* converting history into fiction. Poetry was appro- 
]iriated to the service of religion, and could have found no na- 
tional subjects for epopee, or the drama, that were not of a religious 
character. With foreign history or literature, the Jews "were 
too much isolated during their independence to have any ac- 
(Juaintance. But had a Jewish poet pro])osed to dramatize, 
or adorn with his own inventions, any portion of the national 
history, he would have found a powerful priesthood ready to 
watch and av('ng(r as siicrih ge, whatever liberties he might 
have taken withth<flte records of which they were the constituted 
guardians. Had another .dischylus arisen in primitive Jerusa- 
lem, he would have encountered more certain perils than the 
founder of tlie Athenian stage; and he could not, like him, 
liave called in painting and sculpture to his assistance in 
the drama.* For those arts, however elegant and salutary in 
themselves, were by no means adapted to the peculiar situation 
of the Jews, and would, in all probability, have been absolutely 
pernicious among a people so constantly prone to relapse into 
idolatry. 

Some writers (one of whom is the eloquent Herder) have 
certainly indulgeil a visionary admiration in ascribing a superior 
poetical beauty to all the peculiai'ities of the Hebrew tongue, 
even to its want of a present tense in the verb, and its general 
paucity of flexions. But it is confessedly bold and figurative in 
its idioms, insomuch that it is often impossible to transfuse its 
spirit by literal ti-anslation iigp the more sober languages of the 
west. Its genius is averse frffln abstraction, but its individual ex- 
pressions teem with powerful and picturesque imagination. The 
thoughts of the mind are clothed in life and made visible. Thus 
the blood of Abel “ cries from the ground, and the shadow of 
death is on th^j^lids the mourner,** "f Its metaphors too have a 
peculiar union of grandeur and familiarity, as when the Psalmist 
compares his afflictions to the ploughshare ploughing over him, or 
when Isaiah describes the devoted nation that shall he swept b^ore 


• Herder's Gliht dcr Ebiaibdicn Pt>e?te. 
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the besom of destruction.'' — But, notwitlistanding this dauutles^ 
imagery, the Hebrew has its style of prose as well as of poetry ; 
and there are separate terms in the language to designate both 
kinds of composition. Some books of the Old Testament are so 
unequivocally poetical, that no dispute can exist as to their 
title to that character. These are the Psalms, the Proverbs, La- 
mentations, the Song of Solomon, Ec^esiastes, and the book 
of Job with the exception of its two introductory chapters 
With respect to the Prophets, ^there has been some difierence of 
opinion among critics, whether they ought in strictness to be 
classed as orators or poets. Undoubtedly the whole body of 
prophecy cannot be pronounced to be poetical, as some paits of 
It are only recital. But, on the other hand, it is unquestionable 
that some of the prophets speak to us w'ith the very soul of poetry ; 
and it is known, that prophetic utterance was at times assisted by 
minstrelsy t* The most competent judges also ascribe to the» 
Prophets characteristics of style which it is not easy to reconcile 
with the idea of prose ; so that, in a general view, we may rank 
the oracular writers as poets. The books of the Old Testament 
devoted to history, narrative, and the enuntfatioii oP laws and 
ceremonies, are in prose, w ith this exception, that even in these 
books, whenever prophecies, blessings, or songs of praise are in- 
troduced, the style immediately rises into poetry. 

Hebrew poetry is distinguished from prose by a bolder use of 
figures, a more elliptical phraseology, and by peculiar usages in 
the form, signitication, and graiunmtical junction of words. That 
it also possessed distinctly measurable verse, cannot be doubted, 
since many of its strains were adapted to music. There are 
traces, too, of metrical division apparent in several poems of 
the Bible, where the initial letters of the successive lines or 
stanzas follow the order of the alphabet. But the laws of He- 


^ De Wette [in his Lehrbuch4cr Historischen Kritischen Einleitung in die Bibcl 
Altcn undNeuen Testaments) ranks the six books above enumerated, as the only sti icily 
poetical parts of the Old Testament. He admits, however, that the elder prophets, 1 . 1 . 
those preceding the Babylonish Captivity, disgU^a hig;h degree of eloquence and ima- 
ginaUOD, and that their sentences assume a balance of members (one great 

characteristic of Hebrew poetry), whenever their enthusiasm is strongly excited. But 
he regards them as orators rather than poets, and classes the Pi ophets after the Cap- 
tivity, simply as prosc-writers. Gesenius reckons the diction of the Prophets as some- 
thing between prose and poetry. But that excellent scholar allows, that the earlier 
prophets almost fully reach the characicristics of phraseology which arc acknowledged 
in Hebrew to be peculiar to poetry. He goes even a little farther, IfN' though he 
scribes the later prophets, among whom was Kaekiel, as approaching to prose in their 
siylt^ yet distinguishing, 1 suppose, EzekicPs style from his. imagiuaiion as a com- 
poser, he calls him a most ofiginal poet j although he presumes to lax his fancy 
wantofilng in grotesque and gigantic imagery. Thus the opinion of Ge&enius (and tt is 
a weighty one,) is not very widely diflferent from Dr. Lowth*s, who treats so many of 
Che prophets as absolute poets. 

T BUsha, wlien about to prophesy, called for a minstrel. ^ 
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brew prosody have not hitherto been, and are not likely to be, 
ascertained with certainty.* In one respect iti harmony was 
certainly different from tnat of Greek and Roman verse, which 
has no simnluneous pauses in the metre and the meaning, where- 
as each portion of a Hebrew verse contains a distinct portion of 
sense. A full period is divided into members generally equal to 
each other in the numljer of w ords, and those members balance 
each other by thought corresponding to thought, in repetition, in 
reply, in amplification, or in contrast. Parallel forms of syntax 
in the different clauses of a sentence also heighten the symme- 
tricaj structure of its langnage.f The period of two parallel 
members is the most common in Hebrew poetry. This form of 
versification pervades the whole of the 114th Psalm — as 


* Dr. lowth insists that all speculation respecting the rhythm anti scanning of 
Hebrew poetry is hopeless and absurd. It is evident (he says) that the true pronuncia- 
tion of the language is wholly lost. The Hebrew, as it was anciently Written, w’as 
destitute of matks for vowel sounds. — (Gesenius, by the way, subscribes to the same 
opinion, that there wcij^o vowel signs known in Hebrew writing whilst it a 
living language — Ov^rhWMc dvr Hvhraiu hm Sjirtuhc und Silirifty p. 185.) — ** Thus,’* 
continues Dr, Lov\th, “ not so much as the sylUbles, of which each word consisted, 
couhl witli any certainty be defined, much less the length or quantity of the syllables j 
and since the regulation of the metre of any language depends on two circumstances, 
1 mean the numlacr and the length of the syllables, he who attempts to restore the ge- 
nuine Hebrew versification erects an edifice without a foundation.” Michael is was of 
a dillercnt opinion; he conceived that the vowel points were by no means to be re- 
jected as altogether doubtful, and that by comparing Hebrew with the languages 
nearest akin to if, particularly Arabic, some light might be thrown uptm its metres. 
Dr. bellermann has since resumed the subject in (Germany, and in an elaborate trea- 
tise, published at Ikrlj^i, 1813, maintains that he has discovered even rhyme in He- 
brew \ersc, and nu asurcs not more loose or irregular than the lambics rf Plautus and 
Terence. To those who arc act|iiaintcd with the literary names of Germany, it will 
not be necessary to say that Bellermann stands high for Hebrew erudition in his own 
country. De \\’cttc censures him tor having gone too far in his prosodical theory, 
but admits that he has pointed out many striking concurrences of rhythm. Gesenius 
hinneir, tliough he crnceivcs no syllabic system of prosody to he ascertainable in the 
jvictry of the language, speaks of the rhythmical flow tliat is perceptible in ir.s poetical 
bcK;ks, very iliflcrently from the sceptical manner^of Dr. Lowth. — It is remarkable 
that Josepl.us, who wrote in the time of Vespasian, .speaks of the hexameters of 
Mo'cs, and the trimeters and pentameters of David J. His evidence certainly de» 
mauds aiuntu/n, fnm its being so but how far he is a conclusive authority, 

respecting ancnni 1 ivbrew, is anotl|||^|li'bsUon. 

t When the poetical period extonwto three members, they follow like a miniature 
^tiophe, antistrophe, and epode;— when there are four, the parallel becomes altcmatc 
—as Ps. 33, V. 13, 14. 

J . The Lord looketh from Heaven, 
lie beboldfth all the sons of men. 

3. Fioin the place of his habitation he Icokcth 

4 . Upon all the inhabitants of earth. 

:'Antiq. Jud.4. vii. c. J ft.— 6 AotDiys «c«I 
aVoAaiJwi' Til Xoiwiv qUds tls rar Btoy, k<^ vfLvo^s fi^gwirouc^iM 

roh i^tvrafin4rgovf *roi<irev.--Of course, Josephus could not 

inc.in measures strictly like the Gicck irimetcisand pentameters. But if he understood 
oivi I Icbtcw prosody, tt^s a pity he had not been more comntunicativeon the aubject. 
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1 . 

1. ^Wben Israel went out of Ej^ypt, 

2. The House of Jacob from a strange people. 

2 .. ' 

1. Judah was Gpd’s sanctuary. 

2. And Israel his dominion. 

S. 

1 . The sea saw and flod : 

2. Jordan was driven back. 

There is thus a rhythm, or harmony of thought, in Hebrew poetry^ 
the distinct appearance of which has survived all doubts and 
disputes abc^ut the structure of its verse. The nervous simplicity 
and conciseness of the Hebrew Muse prevent this parallelisin 
from degenerating into monotony. In repeating the same idea 
in different words, she seems as if displaying a fine opal that 
discovers fresh beauty in every new light to which it is turned. 
Her amplifications of a given thought are like the echoes of a so* 
lemn melody — her repetitions of it like the landscape reflected 
in the stream — And whilst lier questions and res})onses give a 
life-like effect to her compositions, they remii|PKis of the alter- 
nate voices in public devotion, to which they were manifestly 
adapted. 

That the Jewish legislator blended the character of a poet 
with his other accomplishments, is up])arent from his sublime 
song of triumph after the passage of the Red Sea, as well as from 
his prophetic ode in the book of Deuteronomy. But still Moses 
cannot be regarded as the inventor of Hebrew poetry, since 
his history contains two poetical fragments, the address of 
Lamech to his wives, and the predictions of Jacob to his children, 
which are given as the compositions of a period anterior to his 
own, and which, in all probability, had been preserved by oral 
tradition. If the antiquity of the book of Job could be proved, 
it would offer a most important monument of Hebrew poetry an- 
terior to the age of Davids. But, from what has been hitnerto 
argued on the subject of tliatbook, the weight of opinion appears 
to He against the idea of Hs antiquite|being superior to that of 
the Psalms.*^ 

During the interval between Moses and David, though at a 
date very close to the days of the latter, the establishment of 


Dr. Lowth contended for its patriarchal antiquity. Michaclis thought It as ancient 
ai the age of Moses. Gesenius, De ^ettc, and the Hebrew scholars of the present 
German' scHpol, place its date, as a composition, close upon thcCa])tivity, aud deny its 
connexton wkh Arabian literature. When 1 speak of the weight of opinions, 1 mm 
Only Uiote which have been published. Our own eminent Hebraist, Mr. Bellamy, in- 
forms mtt that he conceives the book of Job to be very ancient, and to have b^i a 
transiatiiKi. a 
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schools of prophecy must have been favourable to the growth of 
poetry, as poetical language was the general veticle of prophecy, 
but the) gifted influence of David evidently created a new era in 
the productions of the Hebrew Muse. It is impossible to con- 
ceive his example and genius as a poet, combined with the 
splendid circumstances of his reign, having failed to communicate 
an enthusiastic impul^ to the imaginations of his people. He ex- 
tended their empire, he subdued their enemies, and founded their 
capital Jerusalem in Zion, which he had won from the Jebusites; 
and having brought the ark of' the covenant to the consecrated 
city, he invested the national worship with a pomp of attendance 
ana a plenitude of vocal and instrumental music, calculated to 
give an inspiring effect to its solemnities. He himself relieved the 
cares attending a diadem with the harp, which had been the so- 
lace of his adversities and the companion of his shepherd days ; 
and leading his people in devotion, as he had led them in battle, 
he employed his genius in the composition of beautiful strains 
for the accompaniment of their sacred rites. He rouilt have thus 
diflused a taste for music and poetry much beyond what the na- 
tion had hitherti%)ossessed. 

There is much in the Psalms, no doubt, which can neither be 
attributed to David, nor to any of his contemporaries.* But 
there is still enough to establish his general, and even peculiar 
character, as a poet. His traits of inspiration are lovely and 
touching, rather than daring and astonishing. His voice, as a 
worshipper, has a penetrating accent of human sensibility, vary- 
ing from plaintive melancholy to luxuriant gladness, and even 
rising to ecstatic rapture. In grief, “ his heart is melted like 
wax, and deep answers to deep, xvhilst the waters of affliction pass 
mwr him,** Or his soul is led to the green pastures by the quiet wa- 
ters, Or his religious confidence pours forth the metaphors of a 
warrior in rich and exulting succession. The Lord is my rock. 


• Eichoni (in his Einlcitung in das Altc Testament) conceives the highest sub- 
limity of poetical character to belong to thos^psalms which arc ascribed to the Chil- 
dren of Korah. Of these Hcnian^|i|| Esrachit^, was the chief singer. His reputation 
for wisdom was «iuch that it waslBaght no dishonour to Solomon to be compared 
with him. Asaph’s name is affixedto several of the Psalms. He is mentioned in the 
Chronicles as a Seer and a musician, and it marks the simplicity of the times that he 
did not disdain to perform upon the cymbals. Yet there can be no doubt of his having 
been a poetical composer; for Hezekiab, in reforming the Temple service, ordered that 
the wordjtpf David and of Asaph should be sung. Of Ethan and Jeduthian, the pro- 
bable compq||to of several psalms, very little is known. The latter is described in 
Chron. i. prophesying with the harp. It would be unprofitable here to enume- 
rate all the arguments and opinions that have been given respecting the different au- 
thors of the Psalms. One psalm, goth., is ascribed to Moses ; cvpo or more have been 
attributed to Solomon ;r-«ome relate to events evidently as late as the Captivity, It 
may be sufficient to remark, however, that those who ate most disposed to abridge 
the number of David*s compositions, still leave that number very consideralde, and 

the very circumstan^ of so many strains being imputed to him argues tb* high pn* 
pularity of his mcme^ as a poet. 
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and my fortress, and nuf deliverer — my God, my strength, in 
whom I will (rastt^m^ mckler, and the horn of my salvation, 
and my high poiver.** Some of the sacretl writers may excite tlie 
imagination more powerfully than David, but none of them ap- 
peal more interestingly to the heart. Nor is it in tragic so much 
as in joyous expression that I conceive the power of liis genius to 
consist." Its most inspired aspect appears present itself, when 
he looks abroad on the universe with the eye of a poet, and with 
the breast of a glad and grateful .worshipper. When he looks up 
to the starry firmament, his soul assimilates to the splendour and 
serenity which he contemplates. This lofty but bland spirit of 
devotion peculiarly reigns in the 8th and in the 19th Psalm. But 
above all, it expands itself in the 104th into a minute and richly 
diversified picture of the creation. Verse after verse, in that 
Psalm, leads on the mind through the various objects of nature 
as through a mighty landscape, and the atmosphere of the scene 
is coloured not witn a dim or mystic, but witli a clear and warm 
light of religious feeling. He spreads his sympathies over the 
face of the world, and rejoices in the power an^oodness of its 
protecting Deity. The impression ot that exq^ite ode’ dilates 
the heart with a pleasure too instinctive and simple to be de- 
scribed. I only forbear to quote its beauties from their being so 
accessible and familiar. But, in speaking of the History of Poe- 
try, it would h^ve been an omission not to have named so early 
and so beautiful a relic of her inspiration. 

(To he continued.) 


SONN l.T. 


WHITTEN IN A CLANK VAVEll BOOK LIVEN TO TflE 
AUTHOn BY A IIIIKND. 

My little book, as o’er |liy page h 6 white, 

Witli half-closed eyes, in idieigniooil I lean, 

Whose is the form tJiat rises between 
Thy page and me, a vision of delight? 

Look on those eyes, by the bright sodl made bright, 
Those curls, which who Antinous’ bust hath si eri 
Hath loved ; that shape, which might beseem a queen ; 
That blush of purity ; that smile of light. 

*Tis she. My little book, dost thou not own 
Thy mistress ? She it is, the only she, 

* ^ Dost thou not listen for the one sweet tone 
W her unrivaird voice? Dost thou not see 
Her look of love, for whose dear sake alone, 

My little book, thou art so dear to me ? ^ 
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OKIGINAL LETTERS. NU. ^i. 

I Rachel Lady Russel to Dr. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

Chats worth, 3 Sept. 1709. 

Th r: respect and obligations I have soe many years had to you, 
iny Lord, makes me feele myselfe uneasie in the midst of tny 
jjresent contentments, that I naye not sooner asked from you the 
favour to licare how y’r health holds under the oj)presion of y'r 
mind and body too, as I conclude, since even from the method 
you proposed to take, and seemingly to favour y’rselfe in som 
degree, yet wou’d be to any other too big a fatigue. I wish you 
find it not soe to you, who shall ever have my best wishes ; but 
I forget the title you liave to them, which is, where I ame now 
hourly renewed : such a mixture ther is betweene joy and 
sorrow. 

I do not wel remember, if when I saw yV Lord’p last I had 
then fixed my resolve 1o the great undertaking, I have to this 
time beh prospei%us under, and, in lesse than two months' time, 
seen eigliteene granchildrcu all comely and prosperous; not dc- 

( irivod of father or mother, but planted with them in pleasant 
labiUdions, plenty and honour; and, above all, the three I have 
brought into the world happy in ther marriages, wonderfully 
soe : these arc comforts and blessings I hope 1 amp truly sen- 
sible of and thankful for; and as truly troubled, that my heart 
stil sinks wlienever 1 reflect on these and past circumstances, 
least I offend the groat dispciisator of all good, and to me soe 
gratious and uncornon providences ; hut some wounds are soe 
malignant (hey can never heal. 

I began my progresse by Woburne ; stay'd about a month 
there, til Lord Devon and his wife came to us, stay’d som days, 
v then I went with them to Harboro' ; next morning we parted ; 
they went by Hardwick to Chatsworth, and I to Belvoir; stay'd 
a fortnight, and left Lord Granby's to atend Nottingham races, 
and his wife? and I went tq^ardwick, w^her, as tw'as agreed, we 
met the Duke (of) Devcm, and his wife, and my son and his ; 
spent one whole day ther, and came to this fine place the 13 Aug; 
found their tw o eldest sons here, and some days after had the 
addition of tlie two eldest of Lord Granby’s, with himselfe, and 
have sinc^ept altogether, but now breaking up. Granby's day 
was yesteraay, but defered till Monday, upon hearing Lord 
Gore (Gower) was dangerously ill, and yeirorday we heard that 
he died on Wednesday. He has ben many years a criple, 
drawn in a chair, but looked well and cheerful ; lay not above 
six days : he made his will on Sunday, and did what he could for 
younger (childrtsn), w^ch wil not be suteble, tis beleeved, to his 
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OBtate, but he had no power til his son was of age, who is hut 
15 ycares old. My son purposes to leave us the begining (of) 
next week : we turn to Woburn, and from thence, if God blesse us 
as hitherto, to our homes at London. All ray home circum- 
stances I have laid before you, and for forraine ones I have no 
skil ; and altho our enemies are able artists at trifling away our 
time, yet tis the good pleasure of God we have successe : but the 
long spun thread of the war is in a way, 1 fear, to hold longer. 
God, in his iafinit goodnesse, prevent ^le rageing pestilence at 
Danszick spreading farther ; tis time I should take som heed, 
my scribbling dos not doe soe ; but meeting at tea tflLble is a sure 
stop, for I have no comand of time, but what I get by rising 
something earlier then tlie most of them, if not at the breakfast 
upoii tea, to w'h Lady Granby is come to call me, who wil ever 
continue very sincerely and faithfuly. 


'fo my Lord Bisliop off Salsbury, 
at his palace in Salsbury. 


Dr. Jonathan Swift to Ambrose Philips. 

Sir, 

I was surprised to find, in a letter from Mr. Steele, 
that you are now in London, and am at a loss whether publick 
or private busine.ss hath brought you over. Your coming has 
spoilt a letter I had half writt to s^ you to Copenhagen. It 
was not lazy ness, spleen, or neglect, u&it made me omitt acknow- 
ledging two of yours so long; but downright sickness, which, 
after a year’s pursuing, now I hope begins to leave me where 1 
am, in the country, cultivating half an acre of Irish bog. 

The taste you sent me of Northern eloquence is vej^ extraor- 
dinary. They seem to have heard there is such a 'thing in the 
world as witt and scftdtme ; and not knowing better, they supply 
the want of both with sounding words. That which vexes me, 
is the difficulty in construing their Latin, and keeping ny breatli 
BO long .between a relative and antecedent, or a noun and a verb. 
I could match you with Irish poetry, and printed Latin poetry 
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itQO, but Mr. Addison shewed it me, and can give you the 
best accouirt of it. 

You are a better Bickerstaff than 1; for you foretold all the 
circumstances, I should receive your last pacquet with the 
honorary memoriall of-Mohsieur I don’t know who. My Lord 
Wharton gave me the letter.- J[ went aside, and opened it, and 
people thronged abqut to ask what it was ; and I shewed it 
his excellency. 

My heart iar%bsolute}y brokfe with the misfortunes of the K. 
of Sweden. Nothing pleased me more in the thoughts of going 
abroad, than some hopes I Kad of being sent to that court. And 
now/ to see that 4 )oltroon Augustus putting out his manifestoes, 
and pretending again to Poland, after the tame submissions he 
made ! It puis me in mind of the sick lyon in the fable : among 
all the insults offered Irirn, nothing vexed hi|n so much as the 
spurns of an ass. 

I hope you are laying in new stocks to revive your poeticall 
reputatiom: but I am wholly in the dark about you, whether you 
have lajft the North, or are onely sent back on an ambassy from 
the envby. Youliave the best friend in the w^orld, Mr. Addison, 
who is never at ease while any man of worth is not so : and Mr. 
Steele is alter ab illo. What says my L’d Dorset ? You had not 
me for a councellor when you chose him for a patron. Is Coll. 
Hunter gone to his goveni’t ? He is mediant homme, and has 
never writt to me since he came from France, and I came to Ire- 
land. Your Coll. Worsly and I are mighty good acquaintance; 
he loves and esteems you much, and I am sorry that expedition 
did not hold. 

When you write any more poetry, do me honor, mention me 
in it ; ’tis the common request of Tally and Pliny to the great 
authors of tlieir age ; and I w^ill contrive it so, that Prince Poste- 
rity shall know 1 was favored by the men of witt in my time. 
^>jPray send me word liow^ your affairs are, that I may order my 
manner of w riting to you accordingly ; and remember me some- 
times in your walks up die park, and wish for me amongst you. 
I reckon no man is throughly miserable, unless he be condemned 
to live in Ireland : and yet I have not the spleen, for I was not 
bom to it. And let me know whether the North has^cool’d your 
Geneva flames ; but you have one comfort, that the loss of the 
ladyes fortunes will encrease her love, and assure you her person ; 
and you may now' be out of pain of your rival Monsr. le Baron. 

Pray write to me, and remember me, drink my health 
sometimes with our friends, and believe m^ll^r 

Your most faithfull and most bumble Ser’t, 
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ON AN INFANT &M1L1NG AS IT A^^OK^. 

After the sleep of nij^ht, ‘as some still Lake 
Displays the cloudless Heavens in refiection* 

And, dimpled by Jthe breezes, seems to break 
Into a waking smile of r^ecpllcdtion, 

As if from its calm depths^the mornii^ light 
Call’d up the pleasant dreams th^t gl^den'd nhr/it : — 

So does the azure of thosc^Ikughing eyes 
Reflect a mental Heaven of thine oWn ; 

In that illumined ^mile 1 ^recognizo- * 

The Bimlight of a sphere to us unknow^; 

Thou hast been dreaming of some previous VlifitiL 
In other worlds, for thou art npw to this. 

Hast thou |>een wafted to Elysian bO\vers, 

In some blest star where thou test pre-existe 
. Inhaled th’ ecstatic fragrancy of flowers 

Around the golden harps of Seraphs twisted, 

Or heard those nightingales of Paradise 
Pour thrilling songs and choral harmonies f 

Perchance all breathing life is but an essence 
From tlie great Fountain Spirit in the sky, 

And thou hast dreamt of that tranBeendant presence 
Whence thou hast full’n, a dew-drop from on high, 
Destined to lose, as thou shalt mix with earth, 

Those bright recallings of thy heavenly birth. 

We deem thy mortal memory not begun, — 

But hast thou no remembrance of the past ; 

No lingering twilight of a former sun. 

Which o’er thy slumbering faculties hath cast 
Shadows of unimaginable things, 

Too high or deep for human fathomings ? 

Perchance, while reason's earliest flush is brightening 
Athwart thy brain, celestial si A ts are given ; 
jAs skies that open to let out the lightning 
Disclose a transitory glimpse of Heaven ; 

And thou art wrapt in visions, all too bright 
Fdlr aught but Cherubim, and Infant's sight . 

Emblem of heavenly purity and bliss, — '' 

Mysterious type which none can understand, 

I-iet me with reverence approach to kiss 

Limbs l^Hmr touch'd by the Creator s Imnd ; — 

So awful arrmou, that I feel more prone 
To claim fhy blessing than bestow mine own. 
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FAMILIAR TRANSLATION OF HOEACB AND LYDIA. 


Horace, 


Lydia, 


Horace, 


Lydia, whilst thbu w«?rt oply mine, 

Nor any younger favourite cull - 
Toy’d-with that soft white neck of thine, 

’ I envied not the Grpat Mogul ! 

Ere ChloJ h%4. thy he^t estranged, 

^j^nd Lydia Ji^ld |}iee all her own ; 
l^e would not blits Kke this have changed, 
To mount the Queen of Sheba’s throne ! 

To Chloe;"low my bosom’s queen, 

My life, nay e’en my death I vow, 

Her dearer life from harm to screen, 
Would Fate the substitute allow ! 


Lydia, Young Calais woos trie, nothing loth 
To share in all his amorous joy : — 

^ Had I two lives, I ’d give tliem both, 

^ Would Fate but spare iny darling boy ! 

Horace. What if, this folly just worn out, 

I M buckle *on my ancient chain ? 

Turn Chloe to the right-about, 

And beckon Lydia back again ? 

Lydnt, Though he were fair as any star, 

Thou, rough and fickle as the sea ; 

Yet be it still my constant prayer, 

1 o live, and love, and die with thee ! 


H. M. 


SONNET. 

ON A LANDSCAPE BY MR. HOFLAND. 

Young world of peace and loveliness, farewell ! 
Farewell to th^^lear la^e ; the mountains blue ; 
'Fhe grove, whose tufted paths our eyes pursue 
Delighted ; the white Cottage in the dell 
By yon old church ; the smoke from that small call 
Amid the hills slow rising ; ^and the hue 
Of itummer air, fresh, delicate, and true, 
Breathing of light and life, dbe master spell. 

Work of the poet’s eye, the painWs hand, 

How close to nature art thou^ yet hovUg^ee 
From earthly stain ! Che beautiful, the bland, 
The rose, the nighting^e resemble thee; 

Thou art most like the blissful fairy-land 
Of Spenser, or Mozart’s fine melody. 
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ON GERMAN C RITJGtSM. 

It was our lot, when we entered the world some five-and- 
twenty years a^o, ter have firought with us a little code of taste 
in matters of literature,* collected from. the* perusal of models 
that we were then taught to \^eheye had been formed upon the 
true and undeviating principle! of human ^ature. We allude to 
the compositions of the best eras 'Qf antiquity, to those pro- 
ductions of the last two or three Centiitfes, by wwh the authors, 
in the spirit of noble composition,, have i*e§i cued tlie genius of 
their respective times, and countries, fro|%tiie imputation of de- 
generacy. Whenever those wotlcs pfopffcd J:o us examples of 
what was instructive, or affecting,* or admirable, in the form of 
fictitious representations, we followed the fortunes of the heroes 
of the story with the deepest interest, because we could, witli- 
out an effort, comprehend the full measure of their claims upon 
our sympathy. All the finer passage# of the epic narratives of 
antiquity are appeals to the natural emotions of the human 
breast. The love of country— the anguish of exile-®lhg vicissi- 
tudes of great dynasties — ^heroic intrepidity in battle and in 
council — the instincts of natuml piety — the endearments of 
friendsliip — and the sorrow that can never weep enough, when the 
o])jects arc no more ; — these, and the long train of the other Social 
and political affections, are the elements of poetic excitement, 
whicri those^ masterly productions bring in happy combination 
before us : And as long as man retains tliat mysterious faculty 
of delighting to identify himself in imagination with the fortunes 
and feelings of otliers, no matter how far removed by time and 
space, or how strong his assurance that the whole is but an un- 
vsubstantial fable, he will lend himself to the illusion, he \vill take 
pleasure in accompanying the personages of Grecian and Homan 
story, through every variety of sentiment and situation;, and, 
adopting all their emotions, because he recognizes them as his 
own, feel as intensely for the fictitious events of twenty or 
thirty ^nturies ago, as forthe joys^ calamities of the passing 
hour. Wor is it merely in such passages of those immortal 
works, as present us with scenes, to which we might be ourselves 
exposed, ^hat we fully apprehend, and participate in, the pas- 
sions of the actors. In tne recital of scenes of wonder, as of 
ordinary occurrences, the foundation still is hurftan nature, ope- 
rating according to ppnciples, known and authenticated, from 
time immemorial. The Sixth .£nfid, for instance, is a beauti- 
ful and scientific IHtistration ^f the forms, which the ordinary 
phenomena of our nature woilld assume, if submitted to new, 
and, in point of facl,^ impossible modes of excitement. In the 
conduct and language of the Trojaii' adventurer, during his Pas- 
sage thrbugh the remms of eternity, and still more in that of tl^e 
VOt. l- NO. IV. 2 jp 
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departed beings, with whom this noble episode brings him into 
contact, we feel the spirit of genuine humanity dictatinj^ every 
movement : once admitting the mythological creed, by which the 
fiction is justified — allowing the possibility of such particular 
modifications of existence, as form and feature without organic 
life — as moving, sentient, visible, but unpalpable iniages of what 
was once a breathing fiubstance — ^having ideas without senses — 
passions untan^d by death — and conspicuously among the lat- 
ter, a sad retros|ltectivc attachment to the “ glorious light,” which 
is never to visit their dreary srtiiaiions — once admitting this, 
we enter, without scniple, into their habitation — and, informed 
by the genius of Virgil, can give our sympathy as strongly and 
distinctly to the fleeting groups that throng the banks of the 
Styx and the Elysian fields, as if theirt*interests and condition 
were commensurate with our own. ' It is, in fact, amidst those 
beings, over whom the grave has closed, that the pathetic fancy 
of the bard displays some of its teiiderest inspirations. His 
description of the futile efforts to embrace of the pious son and 
the disetpb^ied parent — and the prophetic elegy of the latter 
on the short-lived virtues of the yet unborri Marcellas, are last- 
ing evidences of the consummate power, that he possessed, and 
never failed to exercise, of making the hearts of his readers keep 
pace with the boldest excursions of his inventive imagination. 
This is a single example (every classical reader will recall others 
witliout numljer,) of the principles, on which the great writers of 
antiquity proceeded, and by adhering to which, they Have so well 
succeeded in imparting to their creations an imperishable in- 
terest. Notwithstanding the lapse of ages, and the strange vicis- 
situdes of opinion, and of social forms that have ensued, we still 
find our heads and hearts as much at home in the midst of the 
scenes they record, as if they related to the daily routine of our 
familiar occupations. The secret of this fascination (we repeat 
it) is, that they present us with human beings, in whose nature^ 
we recognize a perfect identity with ouf'own. In the characters 
of ancient fiction, there is*^ consistency and adaptation.^. They 
act from assignable motives. They speak as becomes tlieir con- 
dition. They have no fantastic incongruities tO|ptartle and perplex 
us. There are no slaves discoursing like demigods — ^no pedlars 
hawking about quintessential sentimentality, and haranguing 
mendicants by the' way-side on ’the soul of the universe, and the 
fallbf empires. So of the moral attributes tof their personages — 
we can comprehend them db, a glance. The question of their 
merits docs not come befol'e tis in Ae forln^of tan intellectual 
puzzle. Homer and Virgil had, n<? tdcill in con|tru€ting models ’ 
of inscrutable heroism, whom tife feeder iS CallcVl upon at once 
to venerate and abhor. T'hey present us with none of those 
d^k and dubious beings, endowed with courage, generosity; dis- 
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iiiterestedness, exalted enthusiasm, and all the other qualihca- 
tibns of a perfect character, except that they have betrayed a 
friend, or stained their hands iit blood, or committed some other 
crime, for which they ought long since to have fallen under the 
stroke of the (Common executioner. But this old and simple 
method of engaging our interest, by appealing directly to our 
social and morsd instincts, has of iate years ^een falling into 
disuse, and some new and very equivocal exp^ents have been 
invented to supply its place. 'Among these, the theories of the 
German school hold a distinguished rank; and, as we under- 
stand that the general adoption of the principles of that school, 
by English writers, is ardently looked forward to by many as the 
millennium of our literature, we feel induced to offer a few re- 
marks upon some of its doctrines, as far as we can comprehend 
them ; and their tendencies, which are not quite so unintelligible. 
Upon a subject, embracing so wide a range, it will, we fear, be 
inconsistent with our limits to enter upon minute details, and we 
expect to have many future occasions of returnil% |o it; we 
shall therefore, at present, content ourselves with subnutting our 
observations in rather a general form. One of the leading pecu- 
liarities of the German school, is an incessant effort to produce 
effect by the introduction of some high-wrought passion, claim- 
ing, upon special grounds, an exemption from ordinary re- 
straints, and seeking to engage our sympathy, in defiance of our 
moral convictions, lire germ of this principle, if we mistake 
not, may be traced to a celebrated author of the last century — 
not a German — but who may be fairly classed with the writers 
of that nation — we allude to the productions of Jean-Jaques 
Rousseau, and in particular to his ’N^ouvelle Heloise. In speak- 
ing of this performance, w^e heartily concur with those, who pro- 
test against its indelicacies and its perilous tendencies ; but in spite 
of these and numerous other objections to it, as a mere work of 
fiction, we cannot help pronouncing it to bear the stamp througli- 
out of a most singularly subtle, profoHhd, and imaginative mind. 
But to praise, or blame it, is not so much to our present pur- 
pose, as to poiitf put one of its prominent peculiarities, wliicJi 
appears tghaveliad a very extensive influence upon the literature 
of modem Gerpany. ^ 

In the composition of iui^s novel, the author’s siin, as he in- 
forms us himself, was to di Aard the common artifices of external 
incident and situatioin and to their place by sentiment. 

For ihis purpose, ^oidinarji^fi se^atiment would have been insuffi- 
cient. To produce a contini|ed intei^est, he saw the necessity pf 
inflaming tne iinagihafSons of his readers, by exhibiting, the 
workings of some impetuous passioh, and his own temperament 
decided that that passion should lie love : — “ Je me flgur|i 
Tambur, Tamitie, les deux idoles de inon cceur, sous les plus ra- ' 

2 D 3^ 
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vissantes iiua^os : je me plus ii les orner de tous ies charmes clu 
sexe que j'avois loujours adore.” He entered upon his design in 
a frame of mind, and with powers peculiarly fitted to describe, 
and to defend, all the waywardness of the passion he had selected 
for liis theme. Though long past the season of youthful ex- 
citation, his extraordinary sensibility, which rendered his whole 
life a long fever, and his intense recollection of the emotions 
of his youth, ha^ in his instance, completely baffled the effects 
of time. He was still as susceptilde of tenderness and love as 
at any period of his existence ; and the moni so from the op- 
pressive conviction, that the day was not distant when age or 
the grave must for ever dull his heart against the endearments 
for wliicdi it panted. '' Devore (says he) du besoin d’aimer sans 
jamais Tavoir pu bien satisfaire, je me voyois atteindre aux portes 
d(3 la vicilless(j, et inourir sans avoir vccu.” 

In want of a determinate object, and despairing to find it, or 
disdaining to seek it, in a world, with which he had long been 
in a state of war, this singular being passed his days in rambling 
through the woods of Montmorenci, and dreaming of ideal ex- 
istences, in whose purer society he could relieve his bosom from 
the weight of impassioned cniotiou that oppressed it. These 
solitary reveries first suggested the idea of a romance ; and it is 
diflicult to determine how far (had nothing intervened) his 
creative imagination and fervid style might not have produced a 
fiction abounding with images of exalted, however improbable, 
innocence and perfection. But, in the height of his romantic 
paroxysms, Madame D’Hoiidetot came across him, and became 
the object of his idolatry, fur which he had been searching in 
the skies. Rousseau at last was unequivocally in love. His 
romance was not discontinued, but the j)Ian was in part re- 
modelled, and sad work made with the original heroine; and 
here it is that tlie writer has justly exposed himself to unmea- 
sured reproach. Madame D'Houdetot, the avowed mistress of 
St. Lamhert, was engrafted upon the divine Julie, and the au- 
thor, regardless of the moral lespoiisibilities of his situation, 
summoned all the powers of his eloquent and subtle mind to 
soften and justify the unnatural combination,. Poor Julie was 
permitted to retain her original qualities of beauty, sensibility, 
constancy, ardour in friendship, and' filial piety; hut was con- 
demned to assume the temperament,l,.and too frequently the lan- 
guage, of a Parisian intriguante^ She wa^ now. to be “ foible, 
mais d’une si touchante foiblease, rpie la vertu sembloii y gagner,*'* 

* This IS not precisely the account that Rousseau gives of the matter, but from Uie 
light which the confessions throw u|pn the Romance, we have little doubt that it is 
the true one ; and that) Julie would have ton represented as “ Sage” as Claire, if Ma- 
dame D’H. had kept out of the way. But the sHuation, in which he became involved 
i.tith this lady, brought down his imagination from its high pitch of romantic contem- 
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To establish this paradox, that chastity may not be essential to 
the perfection of* the foinale character, is the great scope of* the 
Nouvelle Heloise ; and however the laws of society, and the 
good old instincts of the liumah breast, may exclaim against the 
position, the celebrity of the attempt lias attracted crowds of 
imitators, ft is in Germany, where writers particularly pique 
themselves upon the novelty and independence of their concep- 
tions, that the liint has been most ardently ado]>ted and extended. 
It were endless to enumerate the myriads of4Me productions of 
this school, from Werter dowh to the periodical supplies of sen- 
timent> prepared expressly for every Leipsic fair, in which nature 
and genuine feeling are put aside, and some morbid visionary is 
made to set up a code of wild and licentious metaphysics, to 
justify his offences against the laws of common prudence and de- 
corum. 

In perusing some of the most popular English productions of 
the present day, it is impossible not to observe to what an extent 
our literature has been infected by this system of substituting 
the turbulence and sophistries of lawless passion for the delinea- 
tion of those more regular and decent movements, wdiich appeal 
to our sympathy through our moral approbation. In our jioets 
and our poetical novel w'riters, this innovation has been most 
flagrant and systematic., and most successful, as far as to be read 
with avidity, and applauded by the unthinking, can constitute 
success. The fashionable notion now is, tlvat, in a work of true 
g<*nius, every thing mu?5t be made subordinate to passion — no 
matter how unnatural or presumptuous a tone it may assume ; 
and accordingly our recent literature has teemed with impas- 
sioned railers against the decencies of life — impassioned marau- 
ders by sea and land — impassioned voluptuaries — impassioned 
renegades — impassioned striplings — impassioned hags — all of 
them venting furious sublimity upon the astonished reader, vind 
bqldly demanding his profound admiration, because they have 
lost all controul over their actions and their words. 

But this exclusive taste for foam hnd convulsions cannot last. 
The works, that have of late years been sent forth to gratify it, 
may enjoy a temporary celebrity, but they are against the 
genius of our literature, and will never be permanently embodied 
with it. They are excr^cAices upon a naturally healthy body, 
which its restorative energies, when once roused, will indignant- 
ly work off’. Sooner or later, we ^ shall get tired of eternally 
listening to the unitistructive ravings of culprits and adventurers. 
The inherent love' of oeder and decorum, that belongs to a 

plation to all the petty and impure details of French, intrigue. Upon comparing the 
two works, it is quite manifest that, whcrev^i hccouhl, he identified himself and her 
with the hero and heroine — even to saving Julie an aftaci^ c^f thi* small>p^, that her 
face, by reiainf ng sotnc traces of it, naigbt the nurc resemble lVl<i^iamc D^Houdet^’s, 
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civilized community, and to England above all others, will 
bring us back to our old taste for higher and better attractions. 
JjCt the professors of the new school rant as they please about 
its savage graces, and la’emendous imaginings, though the 
natural and most rewarding propensity of the human mind is to 
seek a refuge from the casualties and disgusts of life, in trains of 
tliinking that soothe and elevate. To assist and direct us in such 
endeavours is the purest office of poetry — and the minister of 
this delightful art, who would best fulfil the task assigned him, 
will not hurry off our already-wearied spirits to the horrors of 
dungeons and charnel-houses ; he will rather lift us to some 
romantic asylum, where, amidst the enchantment that his genius 
has spread around, eartli, and its crimes and sorrows, may be 
forgotten ; or, if he detains us below, and makes the human 
heart, and the play of its inconstant passions, the subject of his 
inventions, he will not nauseate us by loathsome pictures of its 
deformities, nor impose upon us by dexterously colouring its 
vices, nor perplex our feelings and judgments by mystery and 
contradictions. The true poet has too much dignity and good 
faith to resort to such base contrivances ; where a moral pur- 
pose demands it, he will glance at turpitude, occasionally and 
with reluctance ; but in all his noblest representations, beauty 
and virtue will be in the foreground ; if fortunate, to delight and 
animate us; if contending with adversity, to habituate us to 
offices of humanity, by consecrating the tears that we shed over 
unmerited calamity. 

But to return to the Germans. Next to their perverse advo- 
cacy of the cause of irregular sentiment and passion, we have a 
word or two to say upon their mysticism, and the attempts now 
making to naturalize it in England. For ourselves, we must 
confess, that we have entered so little into the spirit of the 
mystic doctrines, that we can hardly undertake to define them. 
Madame De Stael was one of the initiated ; and, if we recollect 
right, her dashing explanation of the subject is, tliat the German 
men of g^ius pass their entire lives in the seclusion of their 
studies, wbm which their minds, every now and then, make 

excursions dans Vinfini,'' and that the wonders and discoveries 
of the voyage are duly recorded upon their return, for the edifica- 
tion of more home-keeping spirits. But we happra to have 
lying before us an encomiastic article upon German literature, 
lately published in London, in which this new system is some- 
what less vaguely announced. " We willingly and cheerfully,^ 
says the writer, ** acknowledge the truth, that there are deep and 
unfathomable powers in the universe, and that all poetry, which 
pretends to any thing more than a mere momentary existence, or 
rather which pretends.at all to life, must rest ultimately, as all 
life does, upon a mysterious basis, Iffiat is, and ever must be, in- 
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comprehensible to the reflective understanding.” Tlie writc^r 
goes on to all^e that, fn all the great works of poetrj% thoiigh 
their beauty may have been intuitively perceived, ages and ages 
have passed away^before the understanding could discover the 
secret of their merits — for they were really mysterious, and 
actually and in truth possessed a mysterious life and ho im- 
putes it as a fundamental objection to n>pst modern poelns, that 
they have been so reduced to the level of the meanest capacity, 
that they require no study to discover, or critit*/to explain their 
beauties. A little further on* he corroborates l)is opinions by 
the following extract from the writings of Frederick Von Hor- 
denberg, in which, tliongli the expressions may seem obscure, a 
little attention, he assures us, will discover that there is a deity 
beneath the veil. In a genuine tale, every thing must be mar- 
vellous, and mysteriously hanging together — everything vivi- 
fied, each in a different manner. The whole world of nature 
miist be wondrously mixed up with the whole world of spirits — 
thus arises the ago of universal anarchy, lawlessness, and free- 
dom — nature’s state of nature — the time before the world. This 
time before the world presents, as it were, the scattered features 
of l!)(? time after tin* world, as the state of nature is a singular 
type of the kingdom of heaven. The world of a tale is the one 
diametrically opposed to the world of truth, and for this very 
reason as thoroughly similar to it, as chaos is similar to the per- 
fect creation. In the future world, every thing is as in the 
former world, yet altogether otherwise ; the future world is the 
rational chaos — a chaos that has ponetrnt(Ml itself, that is within 
itself, and without itself. A genuine talc must be, at the same 
lime, a prophetical representation, an ideal representation, an 
absolutely necessary representotion. The genuine tale-writer is 
a seer of futurity. It is owing only to tJie weakness of our 
organs, and to our contact with ourselves, that we do not behold 
ourselves in a fairy world. All tales are only dreams of that our 
native world, which is everywhere and nowhere.” 

Now, we do not hesitate to assert/ that all this (ai^wc could 
select some similar bursts from the lectures of the renowned 
Sclilogel) is the mry <]uintessence of mystical pedauiry, hear- 
ing precisely the same relation to true philosophical criti- 
cism, that* the ravings of Johanna Southcot do to authentic 
revelation. We, however, offer it to our readers as a tolerably 
fiiir specimen of the luminous form in which Cierman minds 
cotimmrticate the treasures of new light, which they bring back 
ftbiu their ‘‘ creitrsiom dans Vivfniy But to bring the merits 
cif this recipe for tale-writing to a more familiar test : hdw 
would poor Fielding or Goldsmith have stared, if, upon offering 
one of their exquisite inventions for publication, they had been 
oonfroirted by the awful canons of this deity bencam the v«jil,” 
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to whicli, iws talc writers, they were to be told, it was their 
bounden duty to conform. They might 'have said, ** we have 
lived in the world, we have watched the conduct and feelings of 
men of various characters, in various situations, and in mould- 
ing our fictitious personages, we have never lost sight of the 
onginals that we saw acting around us. Upon these observa- 
tions are founded our notions of what is human nature, and in 
this work they are recorded. The qualities are real and authen- 
tic ; we witnessed them in others, and felt them in ourselves — it 
is only in the combinations that we are inventors." To this 
simple profession of their literary tenets, how confounded and 
jjcrplexed would they have been, if the publisher were to return 
fom Jones or the Vicar of Wakefield upon their hands to be re- 
modelled, according to the High German principles of composi- 
tion. My good Sir,” he might say, “ though your production 
certainly shews talent, still tlie beauties are really so utterly 
intelligible that the meanest capacity may compreliend them. 
The thing is cleverish in its way, but it isii^t ‘dreamy* enough 
by half. Couldn’t you contrive to throw in a few touches of 
‘ the age of universal anarchy,’ or of ‘ the chaos that has pene- 
trated itself.’ The latter in particular would be sure to take. 
Then if, instead of giving us human nature, you’d stick to 
‘ nature’s stale of nature,’ I mean, ‘ the time before the world 
if, in a word, you’d make your work, what every genuine tale 
should be, ‘ a dream of our native world, which is every where 
and no where/ 1 shall be ready to enter into terms fojr its pub- 
lication.’’ 

But to speak more seriously of tliese fantastic dogmas. It is 
uUcily false, at least nothing but a miserable abuse of terms can 
make it true, that genuine poetry must be founded in mysteiy. 
In the metaphysical sense of the word it is certainly true ; but so 
is every tiling, that can be named, founded in mystery. The 
visible world — our invisible emotions — existence — consciousness 
— all the natural phenomena, within and without us, when phi- 
losophic;^ investigated, baffle our comprehension, and turn 
out in tl^ast result to be stnuige, unaccountable, and myste- 
rious. But, in this view’ of the subject, the position; that the 
basis of all good poetry must be mystery, has no more novelty 
or truth, than to say, that the basis of a good appfe-pie, or (if 
the best home-brewed ale, must be mystery. In eitlier case, the 
understanding, when pushed for an explanation, will find it 
equally impossible to account for the particular combinations, 
that form the articles in question, conveying pleasurable sensa- 
tions to the body or the mind ; and, however preposterously it 
might sound to descant in pompous terms upon the “ deep and 
unfathomable powers” of a pot of marmalade or a cask of Cal- 
vert’s entire, as tlie basis of their excellence, wc should be as 
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much justified in such a mode of speech, as when we speuk of 
the “deep and unfathomable powers of the universe,” as the 
ultimate basis of our poetical emotions. 

But though all things, when metapliysically analysed, must 
be admitted to be involved in mystery, the human mind, in its 
ordinary bloods, is little addicted to this subtle and fruitless 
process of investigation. In the practicml details of our ex- 
istence, the mystery that overhangs tliein, never occurs to our 
imaginations. Whether it be from instinct, or from a long 
familiarity that supplies its place, we take appearances upon 
trust, and act and feel in regard to them under the impression 
of a popular belief, amounting to a most perfect assurance, that 
they are, in fact and essence, precisely such as our sens(3s repre- 
sent them. When we gaze upon a rich landscape, or a human 
form of surpassing beauty ; or when we witness an adrni ruble 
action, the emotions which any of tliese objects excite, derive 
none of their power from their mysterious origin. This is a 
subtle topic to which our minds never think t)f advi rting. To 
us, there is no mystery in the impressions made iijjon us. Tlie 
sentiment of admiration or of moral approbation is (dear, distinct, 
and to every practical intent and purpose, peiTcctly intelligible. 
The case is precisely the same, when objects come before us in 
the form of poetical representation. Tiie purpose of poetry is 
not (as the sticklers for mystery would persuade us,) to throw the 
mind into new and undefinable states of being; and if it had the 
wish, it wants the power : all that it can do is, to call u[i our 
familiar emotions in a state of higher excitement than the ordi- 
nary details of life produce. This it accomplishes by presenting 
us with fictitious objects, which our imagination adopts as reali- 
ties; and so far is any thing like mystery from being a necessary 
ingredient in these fanciful creations, that all their excellence 
and power (whether they aim at representation of external nature, 
or the developement or human passions) consist in exciting 
images and feelings so defined and distinct, that we become, 
as it were, actual spectators and actors in the scenes ^^whicli 
they refer. The business of the poet is to delight amf inte rest 
the mind, not to bewilder it ; and it may be laid down as an un- 
deviating rule, that all his pictures will produce their destined 
effects, precisely in the inverse ratio of their vagueness. 

We have dwelt at some length upon this topic, because we 
really consider it of some importance to direct the attention of 
our readers to the empirical pretensions of the professors and 
disciples of this school, to exclusive taste aitd genius, and to the 
degtudation, which must befal our literature, if tlieir flimsy 
ravings should be permanently incorporated with it. In the ob- 
servations above ofl'ered, we by no means intend to assert tliat 
in no C5a»e can poetical effect be heightened and dignified by 
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laysterious associations. There are majestic appearances in 
eternal nature, which at once direct otk minds to the contem- 
plation of ‘‘ the great unknown,” of whose power they are the 
syiiihols. There are trains of meditative abstraction, leading to 
sublime conjectures and appalling doubts upon our final desti- 
nies, in which the poet's visions catch a glorious awe from the 
darkness that surrounds them. In these and similar instances, 
we fully admit the sacred influence of mystery, in the most ex- 
tensive meaning of the word : — what we protest against is, the per- 
verse doctrine, that, because it is a powerful poetical agent, it 
must be the fundamental and only one ; and that such is the con- 
stitution of our nature, that w^e can never be truly delighted, ex- 
cept by what we cannot comprehend. 

-We are aware that these opinions may give offence to some, 
but our respect for our native literature, and our anxiety that it 
slioiild long retain its old masculine character of energy and 
nature, and rational enthusiasm, compel us to exclaim against 
the modern efforts to enfeeble and debase it. The effects are 
already visible in the published reveries of a notorious fraternity 
of inland versifiers, and not less so in the apologetic effusions of 
their misguided disciples. The latter appear, ou the whole, to 
be much farther gone ; and when we listen to their ravings, we 
scarcely know whether most to pity or to envy them. They are 
decidedljr wild upon the subject of their favourite theories ; but 
then their delirium, by their own account, is attended by so 
many redeeming ecstasies, that a return to reason w'ould, we tear, 
only prove to them an irretrievable calamity. We can collect 
from them, that their gentle souls are endow^ed with innumerable 
mystical instincts, for which they find provided around them as 
many visionary sources of gratification. The lowliest objects in 
nature teem with sanctities” and “ consecrations,” and “ vene- 
rablenesses” and “unearthly rerainiscences.” To them a pig- 
sty is holy ground. They can prostrate themselves in soul- 
exalting adoration before an inscrutable deity, and discover 
volumcHi of eternal truth in the sublime provincialisms of pedlars 
and leech-catchers. Their sympathy with idiots is extraordinaiy 
and uiiboimdod. A ragged coat inlportiming for a peniiy, is the 
(jeau ideal of created beings — a lounge in the precincts of a 
parish workhouse suggests trains of as lofty musing as a walk ill 
the groves of Academus. They go forth with their soUls so 
attuned to poetic rapture, that the most vulgar touch can awaken 
the sweetest strains. Just like this barrel-organ beneath ottf 
window, which, wMile we write, is discoursing a most sbiiti*- 
mental ditty, in despite of the coarse and awkward hand of the 
weatlierbeaten old tar that grinds it. Surely they must be 
happy, if to be rich in resources can make them so ; for while 
Old England can supply them with a vagrant, or a stump of 
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rotten thorn, or a pool of ditch^^water, to adnuniater to iheir mys- 
tical necessities^ they d|n never want subjects of profound and 
ecstatic contemplation. 

This is what comes from instating the German habit of lidd- 
ing conversations with the air." When we commenced, we 
proposed to have said a good deal more upon these matters, 
particularly upon Schlegel’s discoveries im Shakspeare, and his 
critical theory of the *' seminal idea" of every work of art; but 
(the periodical writer’s old excuse) the want of present limits 
obliges us to defer our remarks to some future occasion. 


JiKGLISH GENEALOGY. — SUNDAY. 


“lam no herald to enquire of men's pedigrees ; it bufliceth me if I know their 
\irtues.” Sidney. 

** Sunday must needs be an excellent institution, since the very breaking of it is the 
supjK'rt of half the villages round town." Bonn hi. 'J'iiohnton. 

If it were possible to trace back the current of an Englislnnau’s 
blood to its early fountains, what a strange compound would the 
mass present ! What a confusion and intermingling of subsidiary 
streams from the Britons, Homans, Danes, Saxons, and Normans ; 
amalgamating with minor contributions from iindiscoverable 
sources, mocking the chemist’s power to analyse, mid almost be- 
wildering imagination to conceive ! Biing iyiysell‘ ‘‘ no tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face,” I have sonietimcs maliciously wished 
tliat a bma jide, genuine, scrupulou sly-accurate family tree, shoot- 
ing its branches up into the darkness of :inti([uity, could be dis- 
played before some of our boasters of high descent and genealogical 
honours. Heavens ! how would it vary from their own emblazoned 
parchment and vellum records ! What confusion of succession— 
what scandal thrown upon Lady Barbaras and Lady Bridgets, 
all immaculate in their time — what heraldic bars in noble 
scutcheons, ancient and modern, from the now first-detected in- 
trigues of chaplains, captains, pages, and .serving-men, with their 
frail mistresses, whose long stomachers, stuck up in the picture, 
gallery of the old Gotliic hall, look like so many insurance-plates 
against the fire of Cupid’s unlawful torch! Strange that there 
should be a limit to this pride of ancestry ! If it oe glorious to 
trace our family up to Edward the First, it should be still more so 
to ascend to Edward the Confessor; yet pride scJdom mounts 
higher than the first illustrious name, the first titled or celebrated 
progenitcMT, whom it chooses to call the founder of the family. The 
miuightiest vaunter of high pedigree and the honours of unbroken 
descent, the time of William the Conqueror, would probably 
weep ynth ahame at being enabled to follow his name three hun- 
drea years &rthcr back, through a succession of ploughmen, me- 
efaames, or malefactors. As it cannot be denied that all families ^ 
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are, in point uf fact, cijually ancient, the distinction consists in 
possessing; records to prove a certain sufcessioii ; «nd even this, it 
ai>pcars, ceases to be a bdkst beyond a certain point. Fantastical 
vanity ! which, while it cannot deny to the beggar at the gate the 
privilege ol* being equally descended from Adam and Eve, rests its 
own claim to sii{)eriority upon being enabled to prove a fiftietll 
part of the same arg-iquily, struts, like the jay in the fable, in 
others’ iinery, and pi([ues itself upon the actions of ancestors, instead 
of its own. Give me the man, who is an honour to his titles ; not 
him wliosc titles are his lionour ! 

llul, if an Englishman be such an heterogeneous compound as 
to his ])ers()iial conip(jsitlon, he has the consolation of knowing, 
that his language is, at least, equally confused and intermingled 
with 'JVutoiiic, Celtic, and classical derivations. Let us consider, 
i<jr instance, the liebdoniadary (as Dr. Johnson would call it,) or 
the days of the week, named alter the Sun, the Moon, Tiiisco, 
Woden or Odin, 'Dior, Ereya, and Saturn ; lour- Scandinavian 
or uortlicin deilift^, three Pagan gods worshipped in the south, 
and not one Christian sponsor ! Let tlie reader lift up the cur- 
tain of lime, anti taking a hasty glimpse of the last ten or twenty 
centuries, sulfer his imagination to wander amid the scenes and 
associations suggested by the enumeration we have just made. 
Perclicd on the crags of rocks and mountains, and frowning at the 
rolling clouds and snow-storms that lour beneath, he will mark the 
gigantic heroes of the north; the warriors of Ossian will stalk 
gloomily beJbre him ; he will roam through tlio live hundred and 
forty halls ( J Thor’s palace, till he find him seated on his throne 
with his terrific wife Ereya by his side, and in his hand the gigan- 
tic liaiinner of which lie has read in the Kunic poetry ; andiinally, 
he will ascend into the Scandinavian clysiuin, or palace of Val- 
halla, where he will behold the beatified warriors drinking mead 
out of the skulls of their enemies, administered by the fair hands 
of the Valkyrhe, those virgin Houris of the north, blessed with per- 

I ietual youth and never-fading beauty. Turning from the appal- 
ing sublimity of these cold, desolate, and warliKe regions, let his 
fancy revel in the rich and sunny luxuriance ol* Grecian landscape, 
awakening from tlieir long sleep all the beautiful realities and 
classical fictions connected with the glorious god of the Sun, £he 
Apollo of the j)oels, the patron deity of Delphi and of Delos. How 
beautiful is the morning ! Slowly rising above the mountains of 
Argos, the sun shoots a golden bloom over the undimpled waters of 
the yEgean and the sea of Myrtos, gilding every height of the 
Cycladean Islands, ^as if* the very hills had caught fire to do honour 
to the quinquennial festival of Apollo, now celebrathig at Delos. 
See ! in every direction tlic green ocean is studded with the white 
sails of Iwirks (like daisies in the, grass) hastening to the ceremony 
from Attica, Boeotia, and Tliessaly; from Lesbos and Crete; 
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from Ionia and the coasts of Asiatic Greece. As they approach^ 
their crews are Ipen doiii^ reverence to tlje sun, and the faint dulcet 
sound of flutes and hautboys melts along the wave. But what 
stately vessel is that hurrying from tlie east, whose nunuTous 
rowers mal<e the waters sparkle with their gilded oars? It is the 
Paralos, or sacred Ixirk of Athens. Hark ! what a liigh and 
swelling symphony pours from the numerous band on board ; — 
she approaches the shore of t)elos, whose inhabitants flock to\the 
l)cach, and as the band, and dancers, and clioristers, debark, they 
are comj)clled, by immemorial usage, to rehearse their lessons, anil 
cliaunt their new hymn to Apollo. Otlier boats have now landed 
their crews in various parts of the island, and as tliey advance 
towards the temple with music, dancing, and singing, l)ehold ! 
the priests of Apollo, and a long ]irocessioii of choristers, descend-^; 
ing from Mount (!ynthus, wind along the hanks of the Inopus, 
chaiinting the ancient hymns composed by Homer and llc'siod 
when tliey visited the island. As, with their right hands pointed ta,,-^ 
the sun, the whole jiopulation celebrate the praisS of Apollo, every 
face is lighted up with enthusiaMn and joy ; and wliile the air is 
loaded with the melody of pipes, timbrels, and lutes, and the 
nobler harmony of human voices, the god of day, slowly ascending 
in cloudless magnificence, seems, with his lidless eye oi* fire, to 
smile with complacency uixni the homage of his worsliippers. 

Let me stop while I can, Mr. Editor, for I have got astride 
upon my favourite holihy-horse, and if 1 am suffered to pnx^eed, I 
sliall gallop to every province of Greece, and visit every scone of 
jubilee, from the great Olympic Games to the Feast of Adonis, 
which the Syracusan gossips ot Theocritus wxtc so anxious to wit- 
ness. Suffice it that a slight sketch has been attempted of a 
Sun-day among the people of Hclor.. Let us see how it has been 
celebrated by other nations. In Hebrew, the word Sabbath signi- 
fies rest; and the Jews fixed it on the Saturday, the last day of 
the week, to commemorate the completion of the work of creation, 
and the rejposing of the Lord. Itw^as not distinguished by a mere 
cessation from labour, but was enlivcniMl by every species of re- 
joicing, they who took the most pleasure deemhig themselves the 
most devout; and, amid a variety of puerile and superstitious 
ceremonies, they were particularly enjoined to lie longer in hod on 
that morning. If it were allowable to reverse the 'profiine jest of 
the pork-lover, who wdshed to be a Jew, that he might have tlic 
pleasure of eating pork and sinning at the same time, I should Iki 
tempted to express a similar desire for the contemporuneous com- 
fort of lying in bed and performing a religions duty. The Sun- 
day, or Christian Sabbath, was appropriated to the first day of the ^ 
week, in eternal remembrabce of the resurrection of Christ ; but 
was not strictly solemnized as a period of cessation from all 
businesft until about the year 321, when Constantine ordered its ' 
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more rigorous observance, and intenficted ^ prcSBpwtions, plead- 
ings, ana juridical procesi||B, public or private. j^|pul the Uessings 
ever bestowed on the world, it may be questioned whether any 
have been attended with more beneficial consequences to morals, 
health, and happiness, than the institution of a seventh day of rest, 
without which the lot of mortality, to the mass of mankind, would 
be hardly endurable. * What coUtemjjJation so kindly, social, and 
endearing, as to behold the great human family linked by reBgion 
in one domestic brotherhqod, and reduced to one common level, 
assembling weekly under the same roof to pour forth their grati- 
tude to God, their universal benefactor and father And yet how 
various have been the temper and spirit, with which the Sabbath 
has been solemnized in different ages, fluctuating from the sternest 
scif-mortification and the most inexorable rigour, to the opposite 
extreme of irreverend and licentious hilarity. Well might Eras- 
mus say, that the human understanding was like a drunken ck^wn 
attempting to mount a horse ; — if you help him up on one side, 
he falls over on the other. The old Puritan, who refused to 
brew ou a Saturday, lest liis beer slumld work on the Sunday, 
w«as scarcely more ridiculous than the sc^eplical G. L. Le Sage 
of' Geneva, who, according to his biographer Prevost, being anxious 
to ascertain whether the great Author of nature still prescribed to 
himself the observance of th(‘ original day of rest, measured, 
with the nicest exactitude, the daily increase of a plant to 
ascertain whether it would cease growing on the Sabbath, and 
finding that it did not, of courst' decided for the negative of the 
proposition. By statute 1 Car. 1. no persons on the Lord’s Jay 
‘‘ shall assemble out of their own parishes, for any sport whatso- 
ever ; nor, in their parishes, shall me any bull or bear-baiting, in- 
terludes, plays, or other unlawful jK^cises or pastimes; on pain 
that eveiy offender shall pay 3^. 4(/rao the poor.” In 1618 King 
James, on tlie other hand, \yas graciously pleased to declare, 
for his good people’s recreation, his Majesty’s pleasure 
wa^ that after the end of divine service they should not be dis- 
turbed, letted, or discouraged from any lawful recreations ; such 
as dancing, either of men or women ; archery for men ; leaping, 
vaulting, or ;my otlier harmless rcqreations; nor having of May- 
games, Whitsun-ales, or Morrice-Janccs ; or setting up of May- 
poles, or otlier sports therewith used, so as the same may be had 
m due and convenient time, without igipcdlment or let of divine 
sertnee.” A statute, the 29 Charles II. enacts, *Hhat na person 
shall >vt)rk on the Lord’s day, or use any boat or barge and by 
the non-repeal of this absurd law, the jjopulation of London, on 
the only day when its labouring^ classes |iave leisure for recreation, 
are denied the healthy enjoyment of their noble river, unless they 
choose to subject themselves to a ^penalty of 5s. 

Our o\^n times have had their full* ^lare of this pendulating 
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between e;Ktre|^s. T® tbf lively Parisians nothing appeared 
more atrocioul^^ymn^cab ibati that tlieir lately restored sove- 
reign should snw^p the i»hops on a iStinday, and compel some 
little extemid reverence to the day, beyond the inei-e opening of 
the church^oors for the accommodation of a few devout old women. 
His pious mdexibilky, on this }x>int, hM very nearly occasioned a 
counter-revolution. ** Eh ! mon jJieu,’’ said tlie^^ Frenchman in 
London, when he looked oulf of wihdo^^ on a Sunday mornmg in 
the dty, “ what national calamity, has happened ?’’ The houses 
all shut up— the silent and deserted strik^ts forming such a sepul- 
chral contrast to their ordinary bustle — the solemn countenances 
of tlie few straggling passengers, and the dismal tolling of innu- 
merable bells, might well justify this exclamation in a foreigner; 
nor would his wonder be dinitmshed, ujxm learning -that this was 
the English mode of exhibiting their clu^erfulncss and gi'atiiude. to 
Heaven. What would such^ ai man say, especially when he re- 
flected upon the Siuidav theatp^ dances, and (estivlties of I'rancc, 
were lie to be told tnat,^ even In these times, the lawfulness of 
shaving on a Sunday had bi^n seriously discussed liy one of our 
most numerous sects ? Th#miestion was thus gravely subniilted 
to the Methodist conference ot 1807 : As it has licen suggested 
that our rule respecting the exclusion of barbers, wlio shave or 
dress their customers on the Lord’s day, is not sufficiently explicit 
and positive, what is the decision of tlie conference on tliis im- 
jx>rtant point?” And tluis rcplicth that august body to the weighty 
interrogatory : ‘‘ Let it be fully understood that no sudi jicrson is 
to be suffered to remain in any or our societies. We charge all 
our superintendauts to execute this rule in every place, without 
partiality and without delay.” Poor human nature ! how often in 
thy failure to enforce tlicsc an^, other unattainable austerities, dost 
thou verify thc‘ lines of Hrydetp 

Reaching above our natiire>does no 

Wc must fall back to our old flesh and blood.” 

Is there no island of rest for thee between ScylkLaiid Chary hdis; 
must thou be for ever bandied to and fro by thq oonflicting battle- 
dores of fanaticii^pi and indifference ? 

tt miiy not be unamuslng, ^rliaps not uninstructive, to cou- 
sidec. the mode, in vvhieh some pf tl>c various classes of London 
society dispose' of themselves upon the Sabbath, ^ 

3?6e rational Christian to church in an cxliilarating spirit 
of devotion to God, and universal charity to mankind ; 

and feeling persuaded that the most ^cepiable homage to the 
Creator itmst be the happiness of tjic creature, dedicates the rest 
of the day to innocent recitations, ami the enjoyment of doniefirtic 
and soriarintettourse. 

The Ingot enters his Salem or Eberic/er, hoping to propitiate the 
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God of unbounded benignity by enforcing eyste q^p f gloom and 
liorror ; by dreatlfiil denunciations against the of mankind, 
and ascetical self-privations. He holds with the Caliph Omar, 
that we must make a hell of this world to merit heaven in the next. 
In all probability, he is a vice-si ippresser, and hating to see others 
<>nj()y that whicli he denies to himself, wages a petty but malig- 
nant warfare against l^uman happiness, from the poor boy’s kite to 
the old woman’s apple-stall. If in gr)od circumstances, he orders 
out his coachman, f(Mjtman, andjjorses, to go to chapel, that the 
world may at once know his wealth and his devoutness ; yet dines 
upon cold meat, to let God Almighty see that he does not unne- 
cessarily cm))loy his servants on tlie Sabbath. Music on this day 
is an utter ahomination ; and, if he had his will, he would imprison 
the running waters for making inclfKly with the pebbles 3 set the 
wind in the i>tocks for whistling; and cite the lark, the thrush, and 
the blai kblrd into the Ecclesiastical Court. 

The man of fashion cannot possibly get dressed in time for 
cburch ; the park is waiivais ton ; — there is no other place to 
ride in ; — he hates walking — lounges at the' subscription-house, 
and votes Sunday a complete horc^ unUI it is time to drop in at tlie 
Marchioness’s, in Arlington-street. 

Jammed in by other carriages, and sometimes unable to move 
from the .same spot for liours together, the woman of fashion 
spends her Sunday morning in the ring, exposed to sun, wind, and 
dust, and the rude stare of an endless succession of oriental 
vulgarians. 

Half filling liis showy and sr.bstanlial carriage, the rich citizen 
rides from his conntry-bou.se to the church, fully impressed with 
the importance of the duly he is performing, and not altogether 
unmintlful of the necessity of acquiring an appetite for dinner. 
Tie has, nioreover, a lurking bopo^that his suppli^Jations may not 
have ail iinpropitious cflcct on the' fate of his missing ship, the 
Gopd Intent, on which he is short insured* ;.to strengthen which 
influence, he deplores to his son the irreligious omission of the 
introductory and concluding prayer in the newly printed bills of 
lading; censures the same impropriety in the form of. modern 
wills; and informs liinV that most of’ the old mefointile ledgers 
liad the words “ Eaus Deo” very j)roperly printed in their nmt 
page. His wife, fat and fine, with a govgjpu^ pelisse, and a whole 
flower-garden in Tier bonnet, sits opjxisite td him, afid, as thej^ go 
to church to abjure all pomps and inanities, their rich livened 


•An Insurance Company, at Cadia, once took the Virgin Mary into formal partner- 
ship, covenanting to set asule her portion of profits for the enrichment of her 
shrine in that city. Not doubting that she would protect fevery vessel, in which she 
,had such a nmnifest interest, they underwrote ships of all sorts, at such reduced rates, 
iif|hat in a few months the jnlatuatcd partners were all declared bankrupts. 
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iservant, tags dangling from hU ahoukler, 

clatters np tll||w behind them, to periorm the essential officers of 
carrying one nttle prayer-book, ana shutting the door of their 
pew. Whatever be the rank of those who practise lliis obtrusive 
and indecorous display, it is of the very essence of vulgar upstart 
pride, and constitutes an offence, whidi the beadle of every parish 
ought tt> have special orders to prevent. • 

The city dandy and dandisetto, arrayed in the very newest of 
their septenary fashions, pick the cleanest way to the Park, and 
leaving the verdant sward, umbrageous avenues, and chirping 
birds of Kensingtod-gardens, to nurserymaids and children, prefer 
taking the dust, and enjoying the crowd by the road-side, accom- 
panied by the unceasing grating of the eaninge-\%|ieels in tbc 
gravel. 

'I'he maid-servant, having a s ^art new bonnet, asks her niis- 
tress’s permission to go to morning-service; and, when her fellow 
servants inquire what the sermon was about, exclaims, with a toss 
of her head, ‘‘ I always told Mary what the flirting of that fellow 
Tomkins would ciomc to; spite of all his fine spcechcj? about the 
banns, theywa^nt no incro asked in clnircli than I was."^ 

The lalK)urcT, or mecJianic, who was foimcrJy enabled to 
freshen his feet in the grass of the green fields, and recreate his 
smoke-dried nose with the fragrance of a country breeze, can no 
longer enjoy that gratification now that I^ondon itself is gone out of‘ 
town, lie prowls about the dingy swamps of Baitersea or Mile- 
End, wiih a low bull-dog at his heels, which he says he will match, 
for a gallon of beer, w ith e’er a dog in Englantf. Being of the 
same stock with the cockney young lady, who pathetically la- 
mented that she never could ewasperate ilie ffaHch^ and then 
innocently inquired whether the letter Wc was’nt a woicellT'' he, 
with a scrupulous inaccuraejB^ misplaces his IPs, V’s, and At 
Vauxhall he stops to buy an ash-stick ; because, as he argumenta- 
tively tells Bill Gabbons, his companion, “ I always likes a hasli 
im.^ However numerous may he lus acquaintance, he ^never 
meets one without asking him what they shall drink, having 
a bibulous capacity as insatiable as that of a dustman, who, begin- 
ning at six o^lock in the morning, w ill swnllow^a quart of w ashy 
^small beer at every d(x>r on both ;jidcs of a long street. 

Tlie more decent ptisan, having slowed four young children, 
aU apparently of the same age, in a hapd-caft, divides witli his 
wife tlie {Measure of dragging them, for tlie benefit of country air, 
as far as the Mother Cap in the Hampstead-rojid, where he 
ascends into a balcony commanding a fine view of tlie surrounding 
;^ust, smokes his pipe, drinks hi| ale, land, enjoying the heat of the 
Iiigh mad as he logs his burden Imck again, declares, that them 
countiy excursions are vastly wholesome.” 

It was my intentton to have contrasted with tlicjse scenes the^ 

VOiU, 1. KO. IV. 2 K 
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«)undof the church-going belP in a quiet sequestered village ; 
bat, in writing of London, I have so far caught ili spirit, as to 
have left myself little room for further enlargement, and I shall, 
therefore, comprise all I liad to aay in the following extract from 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ White Doe of Rylstone ” — 

“ From Bolton’s old monastic tower, 

Tlie bells ring loud with gladsome power ; 

The sun is bright ; the fields arc gay, 

With people in their best array 
Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf, 

Along the hanks of the crystal Wharf/ 

Through the vale, retired and lowly, 

1’rooping to that summons holy. 

And up among the moorlands, sec 
What sprinklings of blithe company! 

Of lasses and of shepherd grooms, 

Tjiat down the steep hills forc(? their way, 

Like cattle through the budded brooms ; 

Path, or no path, what care they ? 

And thus, in joyous mood, they hie 
To Bolton's mouldering Priory.'’ 


ANECDOTES OF THE CITELPHS. 

It is singular that, in an age when tlic biography of individuals 
forms so great a portion of our national literature, the history of 
the illustrious House, which now einoys the crown of England, 
should have been so long neglected. On the accession of the 
Brunswick family, indeed, several volumes appeared, which pro- 
fessed to contain authentic accounts of that house, but which 
were, for the most part, collected from the ancient chronicles, and 
filled with the most ridiculous fictions. The attempt of Gibbon, 
therefore, has been tlie only source to which we have hitlierto had 
resort, for any thing like accurate and historical information on tins 
subject. At leno ih, however, a more extensive and finished work has 
been given to the public, which, if it does not supersede the labours 
of tlie future liistorian, will at least furnish hpn with a fund of accu*- 
rate and valuable inforiTvation.* As the annals of this warlike and 
adventurous family abound with interesting relations, we have 
selected such as were the most striking, and w bich, by being ocJ- 

* A general History of the House of Guelph, or Ro}'al Family of Great Britain, froia 
the earliest period in which the name appears upon record, to the accession of bis 
Majesty King George the First to ihc throne, with an' appendix of authentic and an- 
ginal documents. By Andrew Halliday, M. D. Domestic Physician to H. R. H, the 
Duke of Clarence. 4to. London, Underwood, lem. 
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lectcd togetlier, will perhaps afford a d|M%racteristio picture of the 
ancestors of Ae monarchs, who now, for more than a century, 
have swayed the sceptre of these realms. 

The origin of the family name is involved in great obscurity. 
John Tambactus, a writer of the eleventh century, has related the 
following fable resj)ecting it. The wife of a certain knight, 
having borne, at one birth, (simul et s&mel) twelve sons, and 
being apprehensive, on account of her husband's jxwerty, that 
they would prove too great a burden for him, bribed her hand- 
maid to carry her infants to the river, and drown them. While 
the maid was al)out to consign her young charge to the waves, the 
Bishop of Cologne happening to pass near the banks of the river, 
observed her, and dispatched one of his suite to inquire what she 
was doing ; the messenger reported what he liad discovered, and 
the good bishop, moved with compassion, took the infants under 
his own care, and charged himself with their education. It is 
said, that the maiden-executioner, whfen first questioned by the 
bishop’s messenger as to what she had in her apron, answered 
whelps^ whence the youths afterwards assumed it as tlie^ surname 
of their family. The same verbal derivation is supported by the 
author of the Origines Guelficse,” who says that the word is con- 
sidered by some as a translation of the Latin Catulns^ amongst 
the Saxons written and pronounced Woillpe; among the Belgians, 
Welpe, Wolpc, and Wiilpe; and among the English, Whelp. 
The learned Professor Eichorn is inclined to think that the name 
is derived from the Saxon huelpCy written in German hiilpc, and 
signifying aid or assistance ; while, in the opinion of Dr. Halliday, 
it was assumed from the badge or emblem of the family, as the 
figure of some animal was usually painted on the banners of the 
chiefs, which served as the rallying w^ar-cry of the tribe they com- 
manded. 

The earliest annals of the Guclphs are too obscure to furnish 
much interesting information. The first of the name was a Prince 
of the Scyrri in the fifth century; and,* in the seventh century, a 
Guelph was the chamberlain of Dagobert, Kin^ of France ; and 
about the year 823, Wolfardus, a descendant of the chamberlain, 
was made Count of Lucca by Charlemagne, and, by a translation 
of his name into Latin, was called Boniface the First. PJis son, 
Boniface the Second, made an expedition into Africa ; and, after 
a sanguinary conflict, defeated a formidable army of Aralis and 
Moors. CoUaterally related to these were the Kings of Burgundy, 
who &lled in the perkin of Rudolph the Third, and the Counts cf 
Altdorf, which latter family became again united to that of the 
descendants of Boniface, by the marriage of Cunigunda, daughter 
of the fbutth Count of Altdorf, to Azo, the .second Marquis of 
Este. Ajjnong the ancestors of the Altdorf branch, was Henry of 
the Golden Chariot, wlio acquired that appellation from the foK 

^ 2 E 2 
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lowing circumstance. Having consented to receive, as the feuda^ 
tory of the Emperor Amulph, as much land as he could surround 
in one day with a chariot, he had a little vehicle made of gold, 
with which he mounted his fleetest horses, stationed at proper dis- 
tances, and so acquired al>out fnur thousand mansi, or measure of 
land, in tlic foiir-and- twenty hours. Of thesc^tates, which lay in 
Ujiper Bavaria, he wam created Duke. The degrading stratagem 
by which he gained his principality, so disgusted the independent 
spirit of his lather, that, in -the height of his despair, he retired, 
with twelve of his lords, to the forest ot‘ Ambergau, where he 
erected thirteen cells, and passed there the remainder of his life, 
without ever again seeing or forgiving his degenerate son. 

Henry, the fourth in descent from Henry of the Golden 
Chariot, met with an early and melancholy death. The Guelphic 
princes were bound annually to present a degrading tribute, or 
sin-offering, at the shrine of St. Othmar. This the young prince 
refused to do but s(K)n afterwards, as he was hunting the roe in 
the mountaifis of the Tyrol, he threw himself on the ground for 
repose, under the shadovv of a rock, a huge fragment of which fell 
upon his head, wd killed him on the spot. His brother Guelph, 
more pious than We, dutifully paid the tribute, and, of course, was' 
bless(‘d with a long and happy reign. 

Guelph, the sixth Count of Altdorf, and the third Duke of 
Bavaria, was the issue of the marriage of Cunigunda and Azo the 
Second ; and from him, Henry the Lion, one of the most cele- 
brated of the Guelphic princes, w^as lineally descended. His fa- 
ther died in 1139, leaving him, his only son, in the tenth year of 
his age. To add to his misf'ortune, the young Duke was aban- 
doned by his mother, who, in 1141, manied Henry, the Margrave 
of Austria, the enemy of her house. His grandmother, iliehen/a, 
however, became his guardian ; and the Saxons shewed themselves 
faithful to the son of their late sovereign. Having been prevailed 
upon to surrender liis title to Bavaria, the young prince was ac- 
knowledged by the empire as Duke of Saxony, and enjoyed some 
years of domestic peace. His early attachment to warlike and 
manly sports, his fortitude, his energy, and his decision of cha- 
racter, acquired him the title of the IJon ; and at the age of eigh- 
teen he was admitted into the Diet at Frankfort, compose of men 
and princes, where he received the order of knightlioed, which had 
then l>een newly instituted. 

In the cru^e against the idolatrous Sclav! of the Baltic^ 
Henry the Lion took a distinguished part; and on the return of 
the Emperor Conrad, who had taken the cross against the Sara^ 
cenic infidels, he endeavoured to recover bis Bavarian dominions 
from the Margrave of Austria, to wh^ they had Ijeen resigned. 
While he was thus employed, he was informed that Conraa had 
entered Saxony at the bead of an army, w'ith the intention of de- 
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priving him of those dominions also. Command niy vassals, 
cried Henry, “ to assemble at Bruaswiek on Christraas^ay ; they 
will find me at their head.'” Though the time was- short and the 
distance great, and all the passes guarded, the young Duke, with 
only three attendants, having disguised his person, darted swiftly 
ancl secretly througlk the hostile country ; and, appearing on the 
fifth day in the camp at Brunswick, forced*his Imperial adversary 
to retreat. To the successor of Conrad, the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa, Henry was united by the bonds of mutual kindness 
and obligation ; and it was chiefly by his influence that the territo- 
ries of Bavaria were restored to their ancient passessor. At a pub- 
lic assembly in the plains of llatishon, the Margrave of A ustria 
resigned, into the hands of the Emperor, the seven symbeJs of the 
Bavarian duchy, which were immediately delivered to Henry the 
Lion, who restored two of them to the Margrave, in right of 
three counties, which were tlien enfranchised from the dominion of 
Bavaria. When tlie Emperor was ejjjgaged in war against the 
rebels of Lombardy, he summoned the Duke of ^uxony and 
Bavaria to attend fnm ; but Henry, displeased at the Emperoris 
refusal to grant him the City of Goslar, which ^ould have given 
him tlie command of the silver-mines of the Harra, disobeyed the 
summons. The bhnf)eror, unable to contend with the league of 
Lombardy, again solicited the assistance of the Duke, who, it is 
said, smiled at the Imperial distress. An interview took place 
between them at Chiaveniia, near the Lake of (yomo. Henry was 
still inexorable; and the Emperor, after every other argument 
had failed, threw himself at his feet. The vassal raised his sove- 
reign from the ground, when one of the attendants whispered in 
his ear, “ Suffer, dread Sir, the Imperial crown to lie at your 
feet ; speedily it nmst be placed on your head.” Even this degra- 
dation failed to accomplish the Ini{)erial wishes. The Empress, 
indignant at the scene, bitterly desired the Duke to remember 
what had passed ; and added, God will remember it one day.” 
From this hour, the prosperity of Henry^ was viewed with jealousy, 
and he was even accused by the Emperor of an indirect cons[)iracy 
against his life and honour. In 1168, the Duke, having been 
divorcedTrom his former wife, solicited and obtained the hand of 
the Princess Royal of England, and the marriage was celebrated 
at Minden. In 1172, Henry determined on making a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and he left the Duchess t*cgent of his do- 
minions in his absence. The vicissitudes, which marked the re- 
mainder of the life of Henry the Lion, were various and many, but 
he continued, to his death, to bold the first rank amongst the 
princes of Germany. 

The following anecdote relating to Henry, sur^^ed the 
Younger, the only son rfHenry the Bad, of Bruriswick-Wolfcn- 
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buttel, is riven, by Dr. Halliday, from the old chronicled 
“ The Duke had married the Lady Maiy, sister of Ulrick, 
Duke of Wirtemberg, who, amongst other ladies that waited on 
her, had one Eve Trotting, a young lady of extraordinary beauty 
and noble family. The Duke began to be desperately smitten 
with her, and at length prevailing, had some 4||ildren by her; but 
that the intrigue might not be discovered, and that he might still 
enjoy her company, he put a stratagem into her "head, that she 
should pretend to return home to her parents, and he furnished 
lier with a waggon and horses, land all things necessary for her 
journey : but when people thought she was really returned home, 
she was conducted another way to a castle of his, whereof the go- 
vernor was instructed bv him what to do, and had a woman or two, 
in whom he most confided, to assist him in the plot. Some days 
after Eve came there, she took to her bed, pretending to be very 
sick. Now the Duke had before prepared an image to be made of 
wood, representing the head, neck, and breast of a dead body ; the 
other parts of the uody were done and shaped in linen, which the 
women stuffed with dust or earth, so that it might seem to be 
solid, and then i|ted the wooden head and bust to it, which was 
likewise covered^ver with the linen cloth. Being thus ordered; 
and wrapped in a shroud, it was laid on the floor, and presently 
one of the women ran to the governor’s parlour-door, crying out 
that Eve was dead ; whereupon he presently ordered a coffin to 
be made to put the body in ; and to scare people from approach- 
ing the corpse, it was given out that she died of tlie plague ; and 
juniper-berries, and other odoriferous things, were burnt to perfume 
tlic room. Afterwards the corpse was carried, in funeral pomp, to 
the Grey-friars’ church, where it was honourably buried ; the Fran- 
ciscans performing all the usual ceremonies, and praying for the 
soul of the deceased, as they did for a whole year mter, and in 
their sermons exhorted the people to do the like. There was also, 
by the Duke’s order, a funeral office performed for her in the 
chapel of the castle in which it was said she died, priests being in- 
vited thither from the neighbourhood : the same was done in the 
castle of Wolfenbuttel. His wife, the Duchess, was present at 
this office, with her women and maids all in mourning. I^any 
priests were invited to it, who had afterwards a dinner, and every 
one of them a piece of money in gratuity, according to the ancient 
custom observe amongst the papists. 

“ In the mean time, Eve, whose death was lamented by so 
many, was in the castle of Stauffenburg, where she was still 
visited by the Duke, who, since thaf time, bad seven children by 


♦ Vide Hff;tory of ihc House of Brui)Swick.g|JPrinte(i by J. Pemberton, opposite 
St. Dunstan’s church, orm. p. 104. ™ " 
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lier. He also persuaded the Duchess to write to Eve's parents 
and relations, to acqdhint them with her death. 

But when afterwards a rumour wa% raised that she was sUU 
alive, and kept in StauiFenburg, tlie Duchess's jealousy put tier 
upon making a strict enquiry of the servants about the truth 
thereof; but the ||uke gave orders that none of tliem should 
come near her that could give her any inforjpation. However, her 
suspicion stuck to her as long as she lived, which put her upon 
writing many letters to Jiim to lament her misfortune,” 

In that celebrated and disjistrdUs war, whieli ensued on tlie elec- 
tion of the Palatine to the throne of Bohemia, a prince of the house 
of Guelph performed a conspicuous and gallant part. The Queen 
of Bohemia and the Duke Christian of Liinehurg were near rela- 
tives, being the children of two sisters, the daughters of the King, 
of Denmark. Christian, therefore, warmly espoused the cause of 
the Elector Palatine, and supported him with all the resources of 
the Duchy of Brunswick, Having collected an army in Lower 
Saxony, he attacked Westphalia, and took the trhvn of Pader- 
borne ; where he coined the cosily ornaments of the cathedral into 
money, on which the motto was “ God's friend, jmd the enemy of 
jiriests.” When the King of Bohemia wa.s coinjliRled to lay down 
his arms, the Duke of Brunswick entered into the service of the 
States General of Holland ; and wliile he was crossing tlic Duchy 
of Luxemburg, to join the army of the Prince of Orange, he en- 
countered the Spanish anny under Gonsalvis de Cordova, by 
whom he was defeated with great loss. He became personally ac- 
quainted witli his cousin in Holland ; and was so enamoured of her 
beauty, tliat he wore her glove in his hat, and bore on his colours 
the motto, AlUrfnr Goii u'ttd sieJ" This jninc^j was rewarded 
by James I. w^ith the ci der of the garter, for the gallantry of his 
conduct, and his zeal in the cause ot the Palatine. 

In the year 1680, the eldest son of Ernest- Augustus, Duke of 
Hanover, visited England, when he is said to have paid his ad- 
dresses to the Princess Anne, and to hav^ met with a refusal. He 
visited Oxford, and was made a Doctor of Laws, an account of 
which ceremony is recorded by Antliony Wood in his Fasti,” as 
follow^:— 

This person, who was now' commonly called Prince of Han- 
over^ and had come to Whitehall on the 16th Noveniher, going 
before purposely to pay liis respects to the Lady Anne, daughter 
of James, Duke of York, was, the day before he was created, 
i^eceived in the university with solemnity at his coming thereunto ; 
and being lodged in Christ^cburch, he, witli Ihs retinue, weream-r 
ducted the next day by the Bishop, Dr. Fell, to the public schools ;• • 
and, being habited in scarlet in the apodyterium, ^' as thence con- 
ducted by three of the bewes, with the King's Professor of Lrawfi, 
to the theatre, where the convocation was then licld ; and coming 
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near tbe Vice-chancellor’s seat, the professor presented him, (the 
prince Ixjing then bare); which being done, the Vice-chancellor 
then standing bare, as the doctors and masters did, be created him 
doctor of laws. 

“ This bcitig done, the prince went up to his chair of state, 
provided for him on the right hand of the chancellor’s seat ; and 
when throe of his retinue were created d(K*tors, the orator compli* 
rnented him in the name of the university. He left Oxford next 
day, at which time was presented to him, in the name thereof, 
‘ Historiii ct Antiquitatis Universitatis Oxoniensis,’ with the cuts 
thereto belonging.” 

Ernest Augustus, the last Elector of Hanover before George 
the First, was a prince much attached to the ctiltivation of the arts. 
He adorned his capital with several magnificent buildings, and in- 
deed it is to his munificence that Hanover is indebted for all the 
remains of splendour of which she can boast. Ho improved and 
enlarged the castle, which had l)cen built for his uncle and brother 
in the city, and he built the palace of Hernhaiisen in the suburbs, 
a palace wliich was the residence of the Princess Sophia, and which, 
by the represenjations of the Duke of Clarence, has been lately 
repaired, and forms a magnificent building. The court of 
Ernest Augustus was one of the most celebrated in Europe, and 
is said to liavp rivalled that of I.<ouis XIV. in politeness and vice. 
This prince died in the year 1698. He had never been allowed to 
take his seat in the college of electors, on account of the opposition 
which had been raised to his assuming that dignity ; but his title 
Avas acknowledged by the j)oten tales of Europe, and he enjoyed 
the precedence due to his rank. 

At the commencement of the war with France, occasioned by 
the Spanish succession, Hanover became the firm ally of Great 
Britain, and the Elector, in conjunction with his uncle and father- 
in-law, the old Duke of Celle, furnished a subsidiary body of ten 
thousand men to the army under Marlborough. Prince Maximi- 
lian, the Elector’s brother, commanded the Hanoveriaai troops, 
and greatly distinguished himself by his gallantry and conduct. 

Tne cabals, which preceded the acjcession of the Elector of Han- 
over to the throne of England, do not furnish any circumitanccs 

• of peculiar interest. It is well known, that the Elector was not 
on good terms, either with his mother or his son, and that he 
viewed with indifference the splendid prospects, which the latter 

» had secured for him. The name of the Princess was inserted in 
the Liturgy, and her grandson was created Duke of Cambridge, 
and invested with the Order of the ©trier. The residence of the 
Electoral Prince in these doininibns was earnestly desired by the 

• friends of the Protestant succession, and a writ, summoning him 

parliament by his new title, was trlbsmitted to Hanover. The 
affair, however, gave great offence to the Queen^ who could not 
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•ndure tlie idea i>i' having a prince of the house siic so mtich de- 
tested, so near lier person. She aexjordingly dispatched, by Lord 
l*aget, a letter to tne aged Electress, and anotlier to the Electoral 
Prince, in which she strongly deprecated the idea of die latter 
visiting England, as dangerous b^th to the peace of the kingdom 
and t6 the succession of the Hanoverian family. These letters 
made a most jiowerful, and indeed a fatal ijnpression on the Elec- 
tress. They were delivered on Wednesday the 6th of June 1714; 
and althougli she continued her usual occupations, and conversed 
on indifferent subjects, she comjffained the following day of being 
unwell, and took to her bed. On Friday she was able to dress and 
dine with the Elector, and took her accuslonied walk during the 
evening in the orangery, hut, being overtaken by a shower of rain, 
she quickened her pace in order to gain a shelter. To an observa- 
tion from her attendant that she was walking Uxi fast, slie replied, 

I believe I do.’’’’ She fell as she ^vas uttering these words, 
which wTre her last, and soon afterwards expired. She died in 
the 84th year of lier age. 

The Electress Sopliia w as the youngest daughter of the Elector 
Palatine, afterwards King of Bohemia, and F^zabeth Stuart, 
daughter of James I. Her father died w hen sHI was an infant, 
and her early years wvvq j)assed in ilistress and exile. Though 
many of her family \vere strict Catholics, she was educated in the 
principles of Protestantism, to which she alw^ays remained firmly 
cittachcd. At the age of she married Ernest Augustus Duke 
of Brunswick Lunehurg. Her person was beautiful, and her 
understanding manly. A eontem|X)rary writer relates that at the 
age of seventy-three she possessed all the beauty atid vigour of 
youtli, stepped as firm and erect as any young lady, and had not a 
wrinkle on lier face, or one tooth out of her head ; she read with- 
out s|3ectacles, and was constantly employed. The chairs of the 
presence-chamber were all embroidered with her own hands, as 
well as the ornaments of the altar in the electoral chapel. She 
was much attached to the exercise of v;alking, usually spending 
two or three hours in sauntering round the pleasuro-gTounds at 
Hernhausen. She was a great patroness of the arts and learning, 
of which her encouragement of tlic celebrated Leibnitz may be 
mentioned as a proof Her knowledge of languages was con- 
siderable, and she had paid great attention to the English. She 
also made our laws and constitution her study, as soon as it became 
inrobable she might succeed to the throne of thesti kingdoms, “lier 
intellect was hij^ly cultivated, and her wit sprightly ; and it is 
«aid that nothing could AdKeed the brilliancy and b(‘auty of her 
conversation hut her letters. Her religious sontiments were finn 
and elevated, without being superstitious. With the accession of 
George, the First the lastly of the Ihnisc of Hanover properly 
terminates. - ^ 
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At the concluBioQ of his history. Dr. Halliday fflves an interest* 
ing account of the present state of the kingdom of Hanover. The 
inhabitants are still in some degree suffering under the effects of 
the late war, but agriculture and commerce are again beginning 
to flourish amongst them. taxes are said to be light. By 

the last accounts, the reveniit^KSunted to a million and a half of 
dollars (two hundred ajid fifty thousand pounds sterling), while the 
charges exceeded that income by about eight thousand pounds 
per annum. . The government is at present carried on by a com- 
mittee of five of the king’s ministers, under the Duke of Cam- 
bridge as president Three of these ministers, with his Royal 
Highness, reside constantly in Hanover. In 1819 the king grant- 
ed a new constitution to the country, ^xmsisting of a representative 
government, in many respects similar to that of Great Britain. In 
each province the former local government is continued, and its 
affairs arc managed by a legislative assembly of its own, consisting 
of representatives chosen from tlie clergy, nobles, and towns of 
the district; and it is a certain number of dej>uties Irom these 
provincial assemblies that form what is called the General States 
of the kingdonijj^ In the code of Hanoverian law, which is c()m- 
jKjsed of the Jloiftfen anti canon law, modified by the peculiar cus- 
toms of the country, there are some features wliich are well worthy 
of observation and praise. The practice of imprisoning a debtor, 
ami thus de})riving him of the means of liquidating his debts, 
which is so great a stain on our system of English jurisprudence, 
does not exist in the Hanoverian dominions. A creditor can se- 
questrate and sell the goods of his debtor, but cannot incarcerate 
his person, illilcss he makes it appe<ar that he is about to fly from 
justice. The system of prison discipline also is humane and sensi- 
ble, and the prisoners and criminals are treated with great huma- 
nity. The house of correction at Celle, and the house of industry 
at Hildesheim, are mentioned as excellent institutions. The con- 
victs, when their services are not required by .government, are 
¥dsely and benevolently allowed to work for the inhabitants, and 
are regularly paid a fixed sum per day. In criminal matters, the 
code of Charles the Fifth, called the Car'olina^ forms the basis of 
the law of Hanover. A highly commendable liberality is shewn 
towards the professors of different religions, and all denominations 
of Christians arc eligible for the highest offices of the state. The 
Jews are, indeed, in some degree, restricted as to residence, but 
they are equally under the protection of the laws. The Lutheran 
is the establislied religion of the country, though two of the States 
still adhere to their ancient faith. Bdtication receives much en- 
couragement in Hanover. Almost every parish has its school ; 
and there is an establishment in the city of Hanover for the gra- 
tuitous education of all such as are desi^us of becoming the in- 
structors of yoittli. The merits of Gdtiingen as an university ark 
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well known : the celebrated Biumenbach is still the ornament of 
this place. 

Tne ambition of Bonaparte destroyed the constituUon of the 
German empire, and the Emperor of the West was compelled to 
assume the title of Austria o rih ^^The present constitution of 
Germany was settled at Vienna i^w5, when various principalities, 
which had previously been sovereign domin^ns, were incorporated 
with the Austrian empire, Prussia, Hanover, or others of the newly- 
formt*d kingdoms, while the princes have sunk into the first class 
of nobility. The states, wliich \^ere not sufficient to form a king* 
dom, were made Grand Duchies ; and the ruler of Hesse Casscl is 
the only prince, who now retains the title of elector. The diet of 
the confederation sits at Fraaklbrt, and each sovereign prince has 
a representative at that assembly. The confederation of the 
Rhine included only a few of the minor states ; but the present 
confederation comprehends the whole of Germany. 


LETTEllS FUOM SPAIN, KY DON LECCADIO DOBLAIK). 

• 

Mu. Editoh, — The letter I have tlie honodP to inclose was 
found by a friend of mine among some pajiers belonging to a lady, 
who had requested his* assisUuice to arrange them. The packet 
contained two other long epistles, forming part, it should seem, 
of a considerable series, under the title of Lettc7\s Jrorn Spain ^ 
written between 179H and 1810, by Don Leucadio Dohlado, 
Knowing how intimately acejuainted I had been wiih llie writer, 
my friend obtained leave to make me a ])resent of tl# manuscript, 
promising that he would endeavour to find the remainder, which, 
the lady was confident, had never been lent or destroyed. 

I trust that the entire series of Doblado’s letters will be in my 
possession, before they are wanted for insertion. Rut I have laid 
Ixjfore you the circumstances of the case, that you may either 
delay the publication, or take the chance bf the first three letters 
being left to stand by themselves as a mere fragment. R. 

Seville, May 1798. 

Dear Madam. — I am inclined to think with you, that a 
Spaniard, who, like myself, has resided many years in England, 
is, perhaps, the fittest person to write an account of life, muimers, 
and opinions as they exist in this country, and to shew them in the 
light, which is most likely to interest an Englishman. Themost £tcutc 
and diligent travellers are subject to constant mistakes ; and perhaps 
the more so, for what is generally thought a circunrstance in their 
favour— a moderate knowledge of foreign languages- A traveller 
who uses only his eyes, will confine liimsclf to the descnptioti of 
external objects ; and though his narrative may be deficient in 
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tnany tojrics of interest, it will certainly be exempt from great and 
ludicrous f)lui)clers. The difficulty, which a person, with a smat- 
tering of the language of the country he is visiting, experiences 
every rnoriient in the endeavour to communicate his own, and catch 
other men’s thoughts, often urge^ him into a sort of mental rash- 
ness, which leads him to settle many a doubtful point for himself, 
and forget the unlimited fx)wer, I sliould have said tyranny, 
of usage, in whatever relates to language. I still recollect the 
unlucky hit I made on my arrival in London, when, anxious be- 
yond measure to catch every idiomatic expression, and reading the 
huge inscription of the Cannon Brewery at Kniglitsbridge, as the 
building had some resemblance to the great cannon-foundery in this 
town, I settled it in my mind that th# genuine English idiom, for 
what I now should call castings was no otluT than brewing cannon. 
This, liowcver, was a mere verbal mistake. Not so that which 
I made when the word nursery stared me in the face every five 
minutes, as in a fine afternoon I approached your great metropolis, 
on the western road. Luxury and wealth, said I to myself, in 
a strain approaching to philosophic indignation, have at last blunted 
the best feelings of nature among the English. Surely, if I am to 
judge from this endless string of nurseries^ the English ladies have 
gone a step beyond the unnatural practice of devolving their first 
maternal duties up)n domestic hirelings.* Here, it seems, the 
poor helpless infants are sent to be kept and suckled in crowds, in 
a decent kind of Foundling Hospitals, You may easily guess 
that I knew but one signification of the words nursing and 
nursery, FcJrtunately 1 was not collecting materials for a book of 
travels durii* a summer excursion, otherwise I should now be en- 
joying all the honour of the originality of iny remarks on the cus- 
toms and manners of Old England. 

From similar mistakes I think myself safe enough in speaking 
of my native coiinlry ; but I wisli I could feel ecjual confidence as 
to tile execution of the sketches you desire to obUiin from me. I 
know yon loo well, dear Madam, to doubt that my letters will, 
by some chance or oilier, find their way to some of the London 
Magazines, before they have been long in your hands*. And 
only think, I intreat you, how I shall fret and fidget under the 
apprehension that some of your pert newspaper writers may fill up a 
wnole column in some of their Sinus or Stars, which, in spite of 
intei'^tening seas and mountains, shall dart its baneiul influence, 
and blast me character of infallibility, as an English scholar, which 
I have acquired since iny return to Spain. I have so strongly 


♦ Poor Don Lcucadio! how moitified he would feel could he know that the letters 
to which he attributed so much importance, have lain forgotten for years, and that it 
will now cost me, his old friend, a world of trouble to give his, posthumous work 
to tlie public ! 
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rivetted the admiration of the Irish mcrcliants in this place, that, 
in spite of their objection to my not calling tea to, they submit to 
my decision every intricate question about your provoking ^hall 
and 7cill: and surely it would b^ no small disparagement, in this 
land of proud dons, to be pof^ted lf|) in a London paper as a mur- 
derer of the Kinffs En^ish. How fortunate was our famous 
Spanish traveller, my relative, Espriella^ (for you know that there 
exists a family connexion between us by my mother s side) to find 
one of the best writers in Englai'^1, willing to tianslatc his letters! 
But since you will not allow me tc^^write in my native language, 
and since, to say the truth, I feel a pleasure in using that which 
reminds me of the dear land which has been my seconcl liome — the 
land where I drew my fire^t breath of liberty — the land which 
taught me how to retrieve, though Imperfectly and with pain, the 
time which, under the influence of ignonince and superstition, I 
had lost in early youth — I will not delay a task whii h, should cir- 
cumstances allow me to complete it, I intend as a token ol‘ friend- 
ship to you, and of gratitude and love to your country. 

Few 'travellers arc equal to your countryman Mr. Townsend in 
tlie truth and liveliness of his descriptions, as well as in the mass 
of useful information and depth oFremark, with which he has pre- 
sented the j)ublic-f-. It would be im|K)ssible for any but a native 
Spaniard to add to the collection of traits descrijitivc of the national 
character, which animates his narrative ; and I must conless, that 
he has left me but little room for novcltjj in the selection of rny 
topics. lie has, indeed, fallen into such mistakes and inaccuracies, 
as nothing short of perfect familiarity with a country iCun prevent. 
But I may safely recommend him to you as a guide for a fuller 
acquaintance with the places whose hiliahltants 1 Intend to make 
the chief subject of my letters. But that I may not lay upon you 
the necessity of a constant* reference, I shall begin by providing 
your fancy with a ‘Mocal habitation” for the people whose habits 
and modes of thinking I will forthwith attempt to pourtray. 

The view of Cadiz from the sea, as, in a fine open day, you ap- 
proach its magnificent harbour, is one of the most attractive beauty. 
The strong deep light of a southern sky, reflecting from the lofty 
buildings of white free stone, which face the bay, rivet the eye of 
the navigator from the very verge of the horizon. The se a actually 
washes the ramparts, except where, on the opposite side of the tpwn, 
it is divided by a narrow neck of land, which joins Cadiz to the 
neighbouring continent. When, therefore, you begin to discover 
the upper part of the buildings, and the white pinnacles of glazed 
earthenware, resembling china, tliat ornament the parapets with 
which their flat roofs are crowned, the airy structure, melting at 


• See EsprieUa*$ Letters from England. 

*f* He visited Spain in the years l7Sf> and I7t*7* 
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times into the distant glare of the waves, is more like a pleasing de- 
lusion — a kind of Fata Morgana — than the lofty, uniform mas- 
sive buildings which, rising gradually before the vessel, bring you 
back, however unwilling, to the dull realities of life. After land- 
ing on a crowded quay, you are led the whole depth of the ram- 
parts along a dark vaulted passage, at the farthest end of which 
new-comers are delivered into die hands of the inferior custom- 
house officers. Eighteen-pence slipped into their hands with the 
keys of your trunks, will spare* you the vexation of seeing your 
clothes and linen scattered abbut you in the utmost disorder. 

I forgot to tell you, that scarcely does a boat with passengers 
approach the landing-stairs of the quay, when three or four Galle- 
gos.^ natives of the province of Galicia, who are the only porters in 
Uiis town, will take a fearful leap into the boat, and begin a scuffle, 
which ends by the stronger seizing upon the luggage. The suc- 
cessful champion becomes your guide through the town to the 
place where you wish to take your abode. As only two gates are 
used as a thoroughfare — the sea-gate, Pueria de la Mar, and 
the land-gate, Puerto de Tierra — those who come by water arc 
obliged to cross the great Market — a place not unlike Covent Gar- 
den, where the country people expose all sorts of vegetiibles and 
fruits for sale. Fish is also sold at this place, where you see it 
laid out upon the pavement in the same state as it was taken out of 
the net. The noise and din of this market are absolutely in- 
tolerable. All classes of Spaniards, not excluding the ladies, are 
rather loud and boisterous in their speech. But here is a conten- 
tion between three or four hundred peasants, who shall make his 
harsh and guttural voice be uppermost, to inform the passengers 
of the price and quality of his goods. In a word, the noise is 
such as will astound any one, who has not lived for some years near 
Cornhill or Temple-Bar. ♦ 

lleligion, or, if you please, superstition, is so intimately blended 
with the whole system of pulJic and domestic life in Spain, that I 
fear I shall tire you with the perpetual recurrence of‘ that subject. 
I am already compelled, by an involuntary train of ideas, to enter 
upon that endless topic. If, however, you wish to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the national character of my country, 
you must learn the character of the national religion. The influ- 
ence of religion in Spain is boundless. It divides the whole popu- 
lation into two comprehensive classes, bigots and dissemblers. Do 
not, however, mistake me. I am very far from wishing to libel 
my countrymen. H' I use these invidious words, it is not that I 
lielieve every Sj^aniai'd either a downright bigot or a hypocrite : 
yet I cannot shut my eyes to the melancholy feet, that the system 
under wdiich we live must unavoidably give, even the best among 
us, a taint of one of those \dces. Where the law threatens every 
dissenter from such an encroaching system of divinity as that of 
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the Church of Rome, with death and infamy— where every indi- 
vidual is not only invited, but enjoined, at the peril of both body 
and soul, to assist in enforcing that law, must not an undue and 
tyrannical influence accrue to the believing party ? Are not such 
as disbelieve in secret, condemned to a life of degrading deference, 
or of heart-burning silence ? Silence, did I say ? No ; every day, . 
every hour, renews the necessity of explicitly declaring yourself 
what you are not. The most contemptihlc individual may, at 
pleasure, force out a Ue from an honestly proud bosom. 

I must not, however, keep you any longer in suspense as to the 
origin of this flight — this unprepared digression from the plain 
narrative I had begun. You know me well enough to believe 
that, after a long residence in England, my landing at Cadiz, in- 
stead of cheering iny heart at -the sight oft my native country, 
would naturally produce a iiiixcd sensation, in which pain and 
gloominess must have had the ascendant. I had enjoyed the 
blessings of liberty for ten years ; and now, alas ! 1 perceived that 
I had been irresistibly drawn back by the holiest lies of affection, 
to stretch out my hands to the manacles, and bow my iiecjc to that 
yoke, which had fonnerly galled my very soul. The convent of 
San Juan de Dios — (laugh, Madam, if you will : you may do so, 
who have never lived within range of any of these EuropeanJi//i^&^, 
where lurks every thing that is ravenous, beastly, and venomous*) 
— well, then, San Juan de Dios is the first remarkable object that 
meets the eye upon entering Cadiz by the sea gate. A single 
glance at the convent had awakened the strongest and most rooted 
aversions of my heart, when, just as I was walking into the nearest 
street to avoid the crowd, the well-remembered sound of a hand- 
bell made me instantly aware that, unless pretending not to hear 
it, I could retrace rny step^s, and turn another corner, I should be 
obliged to kneel in the mud till a priest, who was carrying the 
consecrated wafer to a dying person, had movexi slowly in his sedan 
chair from the farthest end of tlie street to the place where I began 
to hear tlie bell. The rule, on these occasions, is expressed in a 
proverbial saying — al en viendoh ; a DioSy en oyendolo — 

which, after supplying its elliptical form, means that external 


♦ 1 wish my friend Don Leucadio had qualified this passage, for the sake of a few 
worthy individuals, who, to my knowledge, were to be found among ihcrcpilat 
clergy of Spain. As to the convent, which brought on this paioxysrn of my friend's 
constitutional malady — the monarhophohia^ it is but justice to say, that the order of 
San Juim de Dios h, perhaps, the only one in which real usefulness predotninate#: 
Every convent of that order is an hospital, where the friars give rheir utiendauce to 
the sick poor, either as physicians or helpers- The last do all the service which in 
England is left to nurses. The only mischief of this institution lies in binding, with 
perpetual vows, those whom charity calls, in their youth, to this labour of love. Were 
this. part of the monastic rule repealed or modifted, I will take upon myself to ^ert, 
that Don Leucadio himself would join wi*h me in wifhing well to those good friars—- 
(thou^fh I must add, to them abbne ) ; for among my old friend's faults, 1 could never 
discover a single grain of hard-hcartedness. 
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homage is <hie to the \ing upon reeing him ; tind to God — i. €• 
the host, premlod by its never-failing appendage, the bell — the 
very moment you hear him. I must add, as a previous explana- 
tion of what is to follow, tliat God and the king are so coupled in 
the language of this count^'y, tluit the same title of Majedy is ap- 
, plied to l)olh. You l)car, from the pulpit, the duties that men owe 
to ho:h Majestii^s ; arfd a foreigner is often surprised at the hopes 
expressed by the people, that his Majesty will Ije pleased to grant 
them life and health for some jears more. I must add a very 
ludicrous circumstance arising from this absurd form of speech. 
When the priest, attended by the clerk, aftd surrounded by eight 
or ten people, bearing lighted flambeaus, has broken into the 
chamber of the dying person, and gone through a form of prayer, 
half Latin, half Spanish, which lasts for about twenty minutes, one 
o^he wafers is tUKcn out of a little gold casket, and put into the 
mouth of the patient as he lies in his bed. To swallow the wafer 
entire, and without, allowing any p.irticlc — which, according to the 
Council oFTrent, (and I fully agree with the farhens) contains the 
same Divine person as the whole— is an operation of some difficulty. 
'I\) obviate, tluM'oforo, the inconveniences which might arise from 
the inability of .a feverlsli and jiarchcd mouth, to prevent the 
lodging of some sacred atom, as it might happen, in a bad tooth, 
tlic clerk conics fori|i with a glass of water, and in a firm and loucl 
voice asks the sick person, fs his Majesty ffcme doxen The 
answ'or qnables the learned clerk to decide whether the passage is 
to bo expedited by means of his ccxiling draught. But I must 
return to iny Gallegp and myself. No sooner had I called him 
back, as if I had sjuddenly changed my mind as to the direction in 
which wo were to go, when, with a most determined tone, lie said, 
Dios — Su Ma^staJ!"' Pretending not to hear, I turned sharply 
round, and was noiv making mj'^ retrccit — but it would not do. 
Fired witli holy zeal, lie raised his hfirsh voice, and in the barbar- 
ous accent of his province, rep^at^ three or four times, Dios — 

Su^ Magestad adding,, witli an oath, ‘‘ This man is a fieretic r 
There was no resisting tftat dreadful mird: it pinned me to the 
l^ound. I took out my pqdketJiandkerohief, ana laying it on the 
dirty part of thie pavement, knelt upon it— not indeed to pray ; 
but while, as another acf of conformity to the custom of the country, 
I wrffe beating my breast w ith my clenched right h«md, as gently as 
it could be done without offence — to curse uid hour when I had 
submitted' thus to degrade myseMi and tremWe at the mere sus- 
picion of a being little reraoyed from' the four-^t^d animals, whom 
It was his occupation to relieve of their ^burdehs.^ 

In the more populous towns of Spain, these unpleasant meetings 

t The Spanish words are IJa pasado su Maffestad. My friend has translated^ not 
word lor word, but idiom for idiorn. 
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are frequeht Nor are you free from being disturbed by the holv 
bell in the most retired part of your house. Its sound operates 
like magic upon the Spaniards, lii the midst of a gay, noisy party, 
the word — Su Maffcstad — will bring every one uix)n his knees until 
the tinkling dies in the distance. Are you at dinner ? — must 
leave the table. In bed — ^you must, at least, sit op. But the 
m€)st preposterous cftect of this custom is to be seen at the theatres. 
On the approach of the host to any military guard, the drum 
beats, the men* arc drawn oul, and as soon as the priest can be 
seen, they bend the right knee, ^nd invert the firelocks, sotliat the 
bayonet leans on the ground. As an officer’s guard is always 
stationed at the door of a Spanish theatre, I have often laughed in 
my sleeve at the effect of the chamadc both upon the actors and 
the company. Dios ! Dios resounds from all^ part^ of the 
bouse, and every one falls, that moment^ itpon his Icnees. l1ie 
actors’ ranting, or the rattle of the castanets in the is 

hushed for a tew minutes, till the sound the bell gi'ovving minter 
and fainter, the amusement is resumed, and the devout performers 
are once more upon their legs, anxious to make amends for the 
interruption. So powerful is the effect of early habit, lhat I had 
been for some weeks in London before I a>uld liear the postman’s 
bell in the eveningj without feeling instinctively inclined to perform 
a due genuflection. 

Cadiz, though fast dedihing fk)m the w^ltli and splendour to 
which it had reached during her exclusive privilege to trade with 
the Colonies of SoutJi America, is still otie of tlie fCw , towns of 
Spain, which, for refinement, can be coinpareil with sohie of the 
second-rate in England. The people arc hospitable and cheerful. 
The women, without being at all beautiful, are really fascinating. 
Some of the Tertidias, or^ evening parties, which a simple intro- 
duction to the lady of the house entitles ^ny one to attend dally, 
are very lively anj ^ecable. No stiffness of ctUjiiette prevails : 
you may drop in when you like, and leftve the room when it suits 
you. The young ladies, however, will soon either find out, or 
imagine, the house and company to ’^rhich you give the prefeiTiice ; 
and a week’s acquaintance will lay you open: to a great deal of* 
good-natured bantering upon the cause of your short calls. Sing- 
ing to the guitar, or the piano, is a very common resource at tfiese 
meetings. But the nlusical acquinements of the Spanish ladies 
cannot bear the most distant compi^son with those of the female 
amateurs in London. In smgii%, hoi’^ever, they jK»s.scss one great 
a^antage — that of opening thq. moflth — whicn your English 
Misses seem to consider a great breach of propriety. 

The inhalntarits of Caatz, being confined to the rock on which 
their city is bdilt, haveWade the towns of Chiclana^ Puerto Reai^ 
and Port St Mary’s, their places of risfsort, especially in the sum- 
mer. The passage, by water, to Port St. Mary’s, Is, upon art"^ * 
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average, t)f‘ about an hour and a halt*, and the intercourj^ between 
the two ]:)la( cs, nearly as constant as 1)et\vcen a large city and its 
suburbs, lio.'ls full of passengers are incessantly crossing from 
day-brvjik till sun-set. This passage is not, however, without 
danger ^^i^h a strong wind tr(»in the east, in summer, or in rough 
weatlior, in winter. At the mouth of the Guadaletc, a river that 
runs into tlie bay of Ci^^liz, by Port St. Mary’s, there are exten- 
sive biinks ol* shilling sands, which every year prove fatal to many. 
''J’he passage-boats are ol’teii excessively crowded \<*itb people of all 
deseriptioiis. Tlie S|)aniards, however, arc not so sby of strangers 
as I have genenillv found your countrymen, l^laee any two of 
them, male or female, by the merest chance, together, and they 
will iinniedialely (‘liter inU^ some* conversation. 'I’he absolute dis- 
regard to a stranger, which custom has established in England, 
would be taken for an insult in any jiart of Spain ; conseciucntly 
little gravity is preserved in these aquatic excursions. In fine 
weather, when the femjile part ol‘ the company arc not troubled 
with fear or sickness, the ]mssengers indulge in a boisterous sort of 
inirlh, wliieb is congenial to Andalusians of all classes. It is known 
by tlie old Spanisli word yf/YOi//, prononnct d with tlie Southern 
.aspirate, as il’ wrilleii Haramui, I do not know wliether I shall 
be able to c(jnv('y a notion of this kind ol* amusement. It admits 
ol‘iu) liberties of action, while every allowance is made for words 
w^hicli do not amount to gross indecency. It is — if I may use the 
expression — a con versa ticmal rore ,* or, to indulge a more strange 
assemhlage of ideas, the Arana is to conversation, what romping is 
to walking arm in arm. In the midst, liow^ever, of hoarse laugh 
and loud shouting, as soon as the boat reaches the shoals, the 
steersman, raising his voiccMvith a gravity becoming a parish-clerk, 
mldivsses himself to the company in words amounting to tln^se — 
“ Let us pray for the souls of aJl that have perished in this place.’’ 
The pious address of the boatman has a striking effect upon the 
company : for one or two minutes cvciy one inutlers a private 
prayer, whilst a sailor-boy goes found collectnig a few' copper coins* 
from the jiassongers, which are religiously spent in procuring 
masses for the souls in purgatory. Tliis ceremony being over, the 
riot is resumed with unabated spirit, till the veiy point of landing. 

I went by land to St. Lucar, a town of some wealth and conse- 
quence at the mouth of the Gxiadalquivify or Bociis^ where this 
nver is lost in the sea through a channel of more than a mile in 
breadth. The passage to Seville, of about twenty Spanish leagues 
up the river, is tedious ; hut I had often performed it, in early 
youth, with great pleasure, and I now quite forgot the change 
which twenty years fhust have made upon my feefings. No 
Spanish conveyance is cither comfortable or expeditious. The St. 
Lucar boats arc clumsy and heavy, without a single acconimoda* 
tion for passengers. Half of the hold is covered willi hatches, luit 
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so low, that you cannot staixl upright under tliem. A uieoe of 
canvass, loosely let down to the oottom of the boat, is tne only 
partition between the passengers and the sailors. It would be 
extremely unpleasant for any person, alK)vc the low er class, to bear 
the inconveniences of a mixed company in one of these boats. 
Fortunately, it is neither difficult nor expensive to obUiiii the ex- 
clusive hire of one. You must submit, however, at the time of 
embarkation, to the disagreeable circumstance of riding on a marfs 
shoulders from the water’s edgp io a little skiff, which, from the 
flatness of the shore, lies waiting for the passengers at the distance 
of fifteen or twenty yards. 

The country, on both sides of the river, is for tlie most part flat 
and desolate. The eye roves in vain over vast plains of alluvial 
ground in search of some marks of human habitation. Herds of 
black cattle, and large flocks of ^hcep, are seen on two considerable 
islands formed by different branches of the river. The fierce An- 
daldsian bulls, kept by themselves in large enclosures, where, 
with a view 1o their apjjcarance on the arena, they are matle more 
savage by solitude, are seen straggling hert' and there down to the 
brink of the river, tossing their shaggy heads, anti pawing the 
grt)und on the aj^proach of the boat. 

The windings of the river, and the gi’owing shallows, w4;iclj ob- 
struct its channel, oblige the boats to wait for tlm tide, except 
when there is a strong wind from the south. After tw^o tedious 
days, and two uncomfortable nights, 1 found myself under the 
Torre del Oroy a large octagon tower of great antlcjuity, and ge- 
nerally supposed to have been built by Julius Cx'sar, which stands 
by the mole or quay of the capital of Andalusia, my native and 
long deserted town. Townsend will acquaint you with its situa- 
tion, its general aspect, and the rcmarkalde buildings, which are 
the lK>ast of the Sevillanos, My task will be confined to the de- 
scription of such peculiarities of the covmtl’y as lie did not see, or 
wliich must have cscajied his notice. 

^ The eastern custom of building houk?s on the foui:, sides of an 
open area is so general in Andalusia, that, till iny first journey to 
Madrid, I confess I was perfectly at a loss to conceive a habi table 
dwelling in any other shape. The houses are generally two stories 
high, with a gallery, or corredovy which, as the name implies, rtme 
along the four, or at least the three sides of the Patioy or central 

2 uare, dlbrding an external communication between the rcxmis 
ove stairs, and forming a covered walk over the doors of the 
ground-floor apartments. These two suites ol‘ rooms are a coun- 
terpart to each other, being altcmalcly inhabited or deserted in the 
seasons dt winter and summer. About the middle of October every 
house in Seville is in a complete bustle for two or three days. The 
lower ajkutments are stripped of their furniture, and every chair and 
* table— nay, the cook, with all her battering train— are ordered off 
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to winter quarters, 'riiis change of habitation, together with mats 
laid (3vur tlic brick-floors, thicker and warmer than those used in 
summer, is all the provision agfiinst cold, which is made in tliis coun- 
try. A flat and open brass pan, of alxnit two feet diameter, raised 
a few indies from the ground by a round wooden ffame, on which, 
those wlio sit near it, may rest their feet, is used to burn a sort of 
charcoal made of l)rushtwood, which the natives call cisco. The 
fumes of the charcoal are injurious to the hc'alth ; but such is the 
(dfeci of liabit, that the natives arc seldom aware of any incon- 
venience arising from the clioking smell of their brasiers. 

The precautions against heat, however, are numerous. Al)out 
the latter end of May the wliolc jiopulalion move down stairs. A 
thick awning, which draws and undraws by means of ropes and 
pullies, is sln'tclied over the central square, on a level with the 
roof of the house. The window-shutters are nearly closed from 
morning till sun-set, admitting just light enongli to see one ano- 
ther, provided the eyes have not lately licen exposed to the glare 
ol‘ the streets. The floors arc washed every morniiig, that the 
evajioration of the water imbihed by the bricks, may abate the 
heat of tife aii'. A very light mat, made of a delicate sort of rusli, 
an<l dyed w'ith a variety of colours, is used instead of a carpet. 
The Pdiio^ or square, is ornamented with flower-pots, esjiecially 
round ajet (Tcau, wliich, in most houses, occupies its centre. Dur- 
ing the liot season the ladies sit and receive their friends in the 
Patio. 'J'he street-doors arc generally open ; but invariably so 
from sunset till eleven or twelve in the night. Three or four very 
large glass lamps are hung in a line from the street-door to the oji- 
posite end of the Patio : and, as in most houses, those who meet at 
night i()r a Tcrtiduu are visible from the streets, tlie town pre- 
sent.s a very pretty and animated scene till near midnight. The 
])oorer class of people, to av(}id the intolerable heat of their habita- 
tions, pass a great part of tlie night in conversation at their doors; 
while })crsons of all descriptions are moving about till late, either 
to sec their fi'iends, or to enjoy the cool air in the public w^olks. 

This gay scene vanishes, however, on the approach of winter. 
The peo})le retreat to the upper floors, the ill-lighted streets are 
deserted at the close of day, and they become so dangerous from 
robbers, that lew but the young and adventurous retire home from 
the Tertulia without being attended by a servant, sometimes bear- 
ing a lighted torcli. The free access to every house, which prevails 
in summer, is now checked by the caution of the inhabitants. Tlie 
entrance to the houses lies through a passage writh tw'o doors, one 
to tlic street, and another called the middle-door (for there is ano- 
ther at the top of tlie stairs) which opens into the Patio. This 
passage is called Za^ian—a pure Araoic word, which means, I 
iKdicvc, a jxirch. The middle-door is generally shut in the day- 
time ; the outer one is never closed but at night. Whoever wants 
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to be ailniitted must knock at the middle door, and bo prej>aml to 
answer a question, wliich, as it presents one of those lillle j)oculiu:- 
rities which you arc so fond of hearing, I shall not consider as un- 
worthy of a place in my narrative. 

The knock at the dtK)r, which, by-the-by, must be single, and 
by no means loud — in fact, a tradesmaif s kfiock in London — is an- 
swered with a Wfu) is there? To this question the stranger re- 
plies, ‘‘Peacteful people Gente depaz — and the door is oj)cned 
without further enquiries. Peasants and beggars call out'at the 
door, Hail spotless Mary ! Ave Maria purisima. The answer, 
in that case, is given from within in the words Sin pccado conce*- 
(lida: conceived without sin. This custom is a remnant of the 
fierce controversy, which existed, about three hundred years ago, be- 
tween the Franciscan and the Dominican friars, whether tlui Virgin 
Mary had or not been subject to the penal consequences of original 
sin. 'The Dominicans were not willing to grant any exemplion ; 
while the Franciscans contended for the propriety ol such a jirivi- 
lege. The Sjianiards, and especially ihe Sevillians, with their 
characteristic gallantry, stood lor the honour of our Lady; and em- 
braced the latter opinion so warmly, that they turned the walch- 
woixl of their party into the form of address, which is still so pre- 
valent in Andalusia. During the heat of the dispute, and before 
the Dominicans had been silenced by the authority of the Pope, 
the peo[)le of Seville began to assemble at various churches, and 
sallying forth with an emblematical picture of the .sinless Mary, 
set upon a sort of’ standard surmounted by a cross, they paraded 
the city in different directions, singing a hymn to the imma- 
culate conception^ and repeating aloud their beads or rosary. These 
pnx’essions have continued to our times, and they constitute one oi‘ 
the nightly nuisances of this place. Though confined at present 
to the lower classes, they assume that characteristic importance 
and overbearing spirit, wliich attaches to the most insignificant rc- 
Jigious associations in this country. Wherever one of these shabby 
processions presents itself to the public, it takes up the^ street from 
side to side, stopping the passengers, and expecting them to stand 
uncovered in all kinds of weatlicr, till the standard is gone by. 
These awkward and heavy banners are called, at Seville, Sinpe- 
cados^ that is, sinles.s^ from the theological opinion in whose sup- 
port they were raised. 

The Spanish government, under Charles III., sliewed the most 
ludicrous eagerness to have the sinless purity of the Virgin Mary 
added by the Pope to the articles of the Roman Catholic faith. 
The court of Rome, however, with the cautious spirit, which has at 
all times guided its spiritual jiolitics, endeavoured to keep clear 
from a stretch of authority, which, even some of their own divine^,, 
would be ready to question ; but splitting, as it were, the, dif- 
ference with theological precision, tJie censures of the church were 
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Ufvelled against such as should have the boldness to assert that the 
Vir^n Mary had derived any taint from her great ancestor;"’ 
and, having personified the immaculate conception^ it was declared, 
that the Spanisli dominions in Europe and America were under 
the protecting influence of that mysterious event. This declara- 
tion diffused universal joy over the whole nation. It was cele- 
brated with public rejoicings on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
king ^istituted an order under the emblem of the immaculate con- 
ception — a woman dressed in white and blue ; and a law was 
enacted, requiring a declaration, upon oath, of a firm belief in the 
immaculate conception^ from every individual, previous to his 
taking any degree at the universities, or being admitted into any 
of the corporations, civil and religious, which abound in Spain. 
This oath is administered even to ineeliatncsupon their being made 
free of a Guild. 

Here, however, I must break off, f‘or fear of making this packet 
too large for the confidential conveyance, which alone I could 
trust witliout great risk of' finishing my task in one of the cells of the 
Holy Im]uisition. I will not fail, however, to resume my subject 
as soon as circumstances will pernut me. Yours, &c. 

Lp:u(:x\dio Dodlado. 


JONATHAN KENTUCKY’S JOURNAL. 

WruLK the mania for visiting distant countries extends wj 
widely, and we hear nothing but descriptions of foreign wonders, 
we may be tempted, from time to time, to give a few extracts from 
the Journal of Mr. Jonathan Kentucky, an American visitor to 
our own capital, who lias favoured us with his correspondence ; 
not because we think there is much novelty of remaA, or pro- 
fundity of observation, in what he records, butbecau.se it is always 
interesting to see how the habits, manners, and passing events, of 
our own country strike the imagination of a foreigner; and, if 
that foreigner be but endowed with a moderate portion of good 
sense, and will be content to set dowm only what appears to him 
to be really remarkable, the perusal can scarcely fail to afford us 
both amusement and instruction. Wc do not mean to say that 
tliis is always the case with Mr. Jonathan Kentucky ; for he is 
often unnecessarily minute, and oftener still wearies us with long 
laudatory digressions upon American superiority, which have 
no sort of connexion with tlie subject under discussion, and which, 
however interesting on the other side of the Atlantic, we will spare 
our readers the task of perusing, and ourselves of exposing. Thus 
we are convinced Mr. Kentucky himself, when he has some 
time longer amongst us, w ill thank us for suppressing tlie long and 
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lalwured account of his first arrival in our metropolis, and llic ex- 
travagant panegyric, which he indulges u}K)n Philadelphia and the 
Delaware at the expense of the Thames and London. We have 
taken the liberty of exercising a similar discretion on other owa- 
sions; and indeed we should recommend to IMr. K. the same rule, 
which w'as, we believe, given to Robertso^ the historian, by John- 
son ; and that is, to read over the next portion of his journal be- 
fore he sends it to us, and, whenever becomes to a passlige that he 
thinks particularly fine, to strike it out. Hiis will sa\e liJfti some 
disappointment, and us nuieli trouble ; lor, as it is, we Icar he will 
hardly recognise his own contrihutions in our mutilated edition of 
them. We will plunge at once in mulias res — into the Iwentietli 
page of his journal, and begin witli his visit to the Hunk of 
England. 

l.v/ Fc/j. 18^21. — Visit to the Hank; under llie auspices of Mr. 
T. • How Mr. T., who belongs to that sect, which is in this coun- 
try denominated evangelical, can reconcile contriulietions, and serve 
at once both God and Mammon-’ for the Hank miglit well stand 
for the very tem))le of iManimon —is his coueeni and .not mine. 
Tliis monstrous estahlislmient contains a thousand piTsons in con- 
stant employment under its roof; and in tlu' late war it niarshalled 
its forces, and estahlislied them as a rigiment, under the name of 
The Hank Volunteers. There are no less than sixty signing 
clerks, at a salary of llOOA jht annum to each. This enormous 
expense of 18,000/. a year, will, it is said, he savt‘(l by the lu w 
note, in which the signiiuirc is to be stamped by machinery. 'J'he 
wliole ))rocess of |)rinling (he notes, &c. &c. is carried on within the 
walls of the Hank. Here, too, are all the st paralc oilices, wliere 
tlie business, connected with the public funds, and the j)ayment of 
the dividends, is transacted. Many of these are at once eJc*ganl 
and commodious, and the more modern do credit to the architec- 
tural talents of ]\lr. Soane. There is no plate of a higher amoum 
than a thousand pounds — tlic IargeM» printed note in circulation. 
All notes paid into the Hank are immediately cancelM^d, by tearing 
off the signature, and al’terwards deposited and preserved lor twejjty 
years; as a matter of public accommodation, in case tljcir aid 
should be required as evidence in any jiecuniary transaction. TJie 
descent into the subterraneous receptacle, where long rangi*s of 
wooden boxes full of these ragged relics are [lilcd ii|> one upon 
another, reminded us of the catacombs at Paris; and liere — 

Each in its narrow' cell for ever laid, 

The sons and daughters of corruption slc(*p ! 

As one of the curiosities of the place, we were shc:wn the thousand 
pound note, in which Lord Cochrane j>ai(l liis fine, on the back of 
which he had v'ritten as follows : 
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“ My health having suffered by long and close confinement, and my 
oppressors bc'ing resolved to deprive me of property or life, I submit 
to robbery to protect myself from murder, in the hope that I may yet 
live to bring the delinquents to justice/’ “ Cochrane.” 

In the bullion departifient, there was a profusion of gold ingots, 
and sixty-ounce pieces ; which last were about the size of a large 
cake of Windsor soap, and almost tempted one to utter an ex- 
clainatSiln against the obligations ‘of the eighth commandment. 
J.arge heaps of Spanish dollars, in a bigger and baser coin, 
scarcely excited attention by the side of these golden treasures. 
I’arailiarily may, as in tlie case of grocers and figs, produce a 
similar indiHeriiicc in the guardians of these vaults; but I 
should, at least, advise the directors to subject visitors to the 
dancing exercise, which Zadig records in his Instory of the election 
of King llabussan’s treasurer. 

In the treasurer’s office were piles of hags, containing a thousand 
sovereigns in each ; and I was not aware before, how inconvenient 
it wt)ul(l he to carry such a sum about one’s person. We next 
tasted ol* the jamisliincnt of Tantalus, by having a small bundle 
of notes put into our hands, amounting to nearly three millions, 
which u'c passed from one to another with the usual variety of in- 
tonation, of which the wondering exclamation of Dear me T 
admits. 

The Hank alt.o possesses a most extensive collection of coins, 
ancient and modern ; and not the least curiosity of the place is a 
complete set of The liondoii Gazette,’' from the period of its 
first connnenceinent, in the reign of Charles tlie Secoiul, wlien, by- 
ihe-by, it was called ‘‘ I'hc Oxford Gazettef where the Court 
then was, on account of the plague being in London. 

So much for the Dank of England, — which it is difficult to quit 
without a word upon the bullion question, that has so long divided 
the political economists of this country. Mr. Cobbett tells his 
I’cadcrs, he w ill be broiled alive if tlie Bank ever pays in cash ; and 
he ccjiUendb, that there will be an universal run to Threadneedle- 
street, to change juper into gold, on the 1st of May. Here, per- 
haps, he is wrong. If people have now the power of buying gold 
in the market with Hank paper at the rate of 3/. 17y. per ounce, 
which they niidit take to the Mint, and get converted into coin 
without any additional expense, and yet do not exercise this power, 
wliat reason is there to supjxise that a greater anxiety will prevail 
to obtain the same end, by a more expensive process, after tne 1st 
of May ? I guess there is more foundation for another of his as- 
st rtlons ; — namely, that if cash payments arc resumed, the interest 
of the (lebl must be reduced ; but time will so soon solve this 
(juestion, that it is unnecessary to dwell ui>on it longer at present.^ 
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3ii /^<?i,--4Covciit Garden Theatre. An English theatre is sa 
much like our ovsm, that there is scarcely any thing to remind an 
American he is not in his own country. The theatrical art is said 
to be on the decline. The present is not, I believe, a theatrical 
age; and in the arts, as in every thing else, if there l>c little de* 
mand, there will be as little supply. In England the play is no 
longer the Jhshton^ — and die nower of fashibn is in this khigdom 
more absolutely paramount than that of .their boasted acts of 
parliament, which, as it has been said, can do any thing but ^kc 
a man a woman, or a woman a man. The increasing interest of 
politics, the duties of parliamentary attendance, and the complete 
revolution that has taken place in hours^ have all conspired to 
detach the beaK^mmde from the play-houses. The resident {K)pu- 
lation of London is said to be the least theatrical in the kingdom, 
and the audiences arc generally made iij) of the floating mass of 
visitors, many of whom, like myself, are lurned out in the evening 
to find a resource in tlie glare and glitter ol* the theatre, from the 
t(JC(lium and ennui of a coffee-house. Again — the sqiieamishness 
of modern Uistc has banislicd the productions of the best comic 
writers; and, if the stage is dull, it is often in conseniicncc of its 
obligation to be decent. The laws, which have vested a monopoly 
in the hands of the two great London theatres, have also mainly 
contributed to effect this dep'adatioa of the national drnma. The 
immensity of their scale, which, however, is not more tlian Jieces- 
sary, if all London is to be squeezed into two houses, has wrought 
a great change in the art of acting. The performer is now obliged 
to adour all the passions higher, and must adjust the tones of his 
voice, and the expression of his features, not according to the 
standard of nature, but that they may produce an effect upon the 
eyes and ears of persons half a mile oft* ; — so that the one neces- 
sarily rises into bawling, and the other into grimace. If it were 
not for this monopoly, which operates as a check upm improve- 
ment, the theatres would have long since undergone a change to 
accommodate the quality, and the peripcl of tlieir entertainments lo 
the shifting fashion of the day. There is a manifest unfitness in 
continuing to inclose boxes, pit, and gallery, under the same nxif ; 
— but this again is one of the evils arising out of the monopoly. 
Each rank would be better entertained in a separatd liouse. As it 
is, Acre is too much for the money. The entertainment lasts too 
loM. The play, which is what the boxes wish to see, begins so 
earl^, that dinner must be sacrificed in order to be present at the 
commencement. The after-piece, which is rather intended for 
the gallery, endures much too long for persons, who ought to be 
im early again in the moniing in pursuit of their daily avocations. 
The iudustrioua classes, then, who go to the play as an occasional 
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recreation, Bhoiild have play-houses to themselves, where the per- 
formance begin at six, and conclude at ten o’ckxjk ; and the 

world of fasliion would well support more than one theatre, dedi- 
cated to the support of the English drama, where a tragedy or 
comedy might be represented between the hours of nine and 
twelve, to an audience, in which there should be no distinctions of 
pit or gallery. I hale not yet noticed the last, and perhaps the 
worst objection to the theatres in the ]>resent state ; — tlie lobbies. 
Th(%open and flagrant violation. of all the decencies of life, as well 
as all the laws of morality, in the shameless scenes which arc 
nightly exhibited in these licenscxl stews, arc disgraceful to a nation 
which affects to arrogate to itself a moral superiority over the rest 
of the world, and are certainly suflicient to scare away any modest 
woman belonging to another country, who is not “ a native here 
and to the manner born.” 

The play to-night was Mirandola,- -a new tragedy from the pen 
of a popular poet of the day; in which there is much pleasing 
pCKHry, and some images that are at once natural and new ; but 
our symj)athies an^ strangely checked, in the middle ol*an interest- 
ing scene, by the introduction of a most unexpected guest — a pun 
— and that in the very middle of the trageuy. Mirandola tells 
Guido* to change his travelling habiliments, and appear at the 
nuptial feast, in gayer attire — Guido answers, with a most mysteri- 
ous frown, I w ill be there rc-dressed ! ! 

Charles Kemble l(K)ks Guido to the life, and this more than atones 
for the liiults of his delivery of the text, which one plainly sees he 
does n< t always understand. Macready, on the contrary, often 
speaks as if ho understcKxl and felt the force of wliat is set down for 
him ; — and this is always an apology for the defects in his appear- 
ance, which, however, on this (xrcasion, demands no apology, for his 
dress is strikingly handsome and pictures({ue. Miss Foote seems 
to think, and [lerliaps reasonably, that nature has done enough for 
her, for her part requires little more than that she should look 
pretty and interesting. 

In the pantomime, I was much struck with the aged appearance 
of the celebmted Grimaldi, who begins to look like a corpulent old 
man. And, as if to make this accession of years more striking by 
the aid of contrast, liis tub of a son is intnxluced as a sort of su- 
pernumerary clown, to eke out the deficient items in the fatjieris 
sum of topsy-turveys. This perpetual memento of Grimaldi s age, 
which one might forget, if it were not so constantly obtruded upon 
one by this lump of living proof, chilled all my disposition to mer- 
riment, and, instead of shaking my sides at those exquisite touches 
of humour, wdiich used to be the*{)eculiar province of this child of 
fun and drollery^ and entitled him to the appellation of a ctmic 
— I was J^. rather into a train of melancholy musing upon 
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the transient duration of all human existence, and could searcrly 
forbear exclaimitig, 

“ I'o thy prayers, old man ; 

How ill grey hairs become a Ibol and jester ! 

[We shall give further extracts from our trans-atlantic friend\s 
journal in a future number.] I 


OM NOSKS. 

“ And Liberty plucks Justice by the nose.” — S hakspiSakr. 

It has been settled by Mr. Alison, in his " lissny on tfie 
Philosophy of Taste,’’ that the sublimity or beauty of forms 
arises altogether from the assoe.iations we connect with tlicin, or 
the qualities of whicli they are expressive to us ; and Sir .loshuu 
Reynolds, in discoursing upon personal beauty, maintains, that 
as nature, in every nation, has oiui fixed or determimite form 
towards which she is continually inclining, that form will inva- 
riably become the national standard of bodily perfection. To 
Instance,*' he proceeds, ** in a particular jiart of a feature : the 
line that forms the ridge of the nose, is beautiful wlien it is 
straight; this, then, is the central form vvliicli is oftener found 
than either concave, <‘onvex, or any otiier irregular form that 
shall be proposed — but this observation he is careful to limit 
to those countries where the Grecian iios/ predominates, for he 
subsequently adds, in speaking of the Aithiopiaus, “ I suppose 
nobody will doubt, if one of their painters was to paint the god- 
dess of beauty, but that he would represent her black, with 
thick lips, fiat nose, and woolly hair ; and it seems to me that he 
would act very unnaturally if he did not; for by what criterion 
will any one dispute the propriety of his idea ?” And he thus 
concludes his observations on the subject, ** From wliat has been 
said, it may be inferred, that the woiks of nature, if we compare 
one species with another, are all equally beautiful ; and that pre- 
ference is given from custom, or some association of ideas ; and 
that, in creatures of the same species, beauty is the mefliiiin or 
centre of all various forms.” If this definition be accurate, we 
are not authorised in admiring either the Roman or the J(;wish 
noses, both of which are too exorbitant and over-bearing — the 
high-bom i//frns of their class ; — still less can we fall in love 
with the Tartarian notions, where the greatest beauties have the 
least noses, and where, according to Kuybrock, the wife of the 
celebrated Jenghiz Khan, was deemed irresistible, because she 
hid only two holes for a nose. These are the radical noses. 
/« rnedto tutissimm seems to be as true upon this subject as 
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almost every other, and, in the application of the dictum, we 
must finally <2^ive the preference to the Grecian form, of which 
such beautiful specimens have been transmitted to us in their 
statues, vases, and gems. Whether this were the established 
Uau ideal of their artists, or, as is more probable, the predomi- 
nant line of the existing population, it is certain that, in their 
sculptures, deviation^ from it are very rare. In busts from the 
living, they were, of course, compelled to conform to the ori- 
ginal ; but I can easily imagine, that if it did not actually break 
the Grecian chisscl, it must have nearly broken Uie heart of the 
statuary, who was doomed to scoop out of the marble the mean 
and indented pug-nose of Socrates. Whence did that extraor- 
dinary ])eople derive their noble figure and beautiful features, 
which they idealised into such sublime symmetry and exquisite 
loveliness in the personification of their gods and goddesses? 
If they were, indeed, as the inhabitants of Attica pretended, the 
Autocthones, or original natives, springing from the earth, it 
were an easy solution to maintain, that the soil and climate of 
that country are peculiarly adapted to the most faultless and 
perfect developeineut of tlie human form : but if, as more sober 
history aflinus, they were a colony from Sais in Egypt, led by 
Cecrops into Attica, we must be utterly at a loss to account for 
their form, features, and complexion. Traces of this derivation 
are clearly discernible in their religion and arts; and the sources 
of tlieir various orders of architecture are, even now, incontestably 
evident in the ancient and stupendous temples upon the banks of 
the Nile; in none of whose sculptures, however, do we discover 
any approximation to the beautiful features and graceful contour 
of the Greeks. yEthiopians, Persians, and Egyptians, are sepa- 
rately recognisable, but there are no figures resembling the 
Athenians. Tlie features of the Sphinx are Nubian; the mum- 
mies are invariably dark-coloured ; and though their noses are 
generally compressed by the embalming bandages, there is rea- 
son to believe that they have lost very little of their elevation in 
the process. Leaving the elucidation of tliis obscure matter to 
more profound antiquaries, let us return to our central point of 
beauty — the Nose. 

A Slawkenbcrgius occasionally appeared among the Greeks, 
as well as the moderns; but from the exuberant ridicule and 
boisterous raillery, with which the monster was assailed, we may 
presume that a genuine proboscis was of rare occurrence. Many 
of the lampoons and jokes, circulated by the wits of Athens, are 
as extravagant as the noses themselves, and enough has been 
preserved to fill a horse’s nose-bag. Let the IbUowing, from the 
Anthology, suffice as a sample : — ^ 
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Dk*k cannot wipe his nostrils ii* lie pleases, 

(So long his nose is, >and his arms so short ;) 

Nor ever cries “ Gk)d bless me 1” when he sneezes ; 

He cannot hear so distant a report.’* 

Or this, which is attributed to the Emperor Trajan : — 

** Let Dick some summer’s day expos^ 

Before the sun his monstrous nose, 

And stretch his giant-mouth to cause 
Its shade to fall upon his jaws ; 

With nose so long, and mouth so wide, 

And those twelve grinders side by side, 

Dick, with a very little trial. 

Would make an excellent sun-dial.” 

Many of these epigrams were derived by the Greeks from the 
oriental Facetim ; and if we could trace the pedigree of a joke, 
which even at our last dinner-party set the table in a roar, we 
should probably hunt it back to the syin])osia of Athens, and the 
festive halls of llagdat. It must be confessed that, in several of 
these instances, if the wit be old, it is very' little of its a^e; for 
Hierocles, like his successor Joe Miller, seems now and then to 
have thought it a good joke to put in u had one. 

Ovid, it is well-known, derived his sobriqvet of Naso, from the 
undue majrnitude of that appendage, though it did not deter him 
from aspiring to the affections of Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 
It is not, perhaps, so generally known, that the cry of Nosey !*’ 
issuing from the gallery of the play-house, when its inmates are 
musically inclined, is the nickname, which has long survived a 
former leader of the band, to whom nature had been unsparingly 
bountiful in that prominent feature ; and who, could he have 
foreseen this immortality among the gods, might have exclaimed, 
with his illustrious narnesake, 

“ Parte tamcn mcliorc mci super alta perennis 
Astra forar, nomenque crit indelebilc nostrum.” 

Though a roomy nose may afl’ord a good handle for ridiculK 
there are cases, in which a certain magnificence and superabund- 
ance of that feature, if not abstractedly becoming, has, at least, 
something appropriate in its redundancy, according wf.ll with 
the characteristics of its wearer. It has advantages as well as 
disadvantages. A man of any spirit is compelled to take cog- 
nizance of offences committee! under his very nose, but with such 
a promontory as we have been describing, they may come 
witmn the strict letter of the phrase, and yet be Jar enough re* 
moved to afford hinf a good plea for protesting that they escaped 
his observation. He is not bound to see within liis nose, n^uch 
less beyond it. Should a (juarrel, however, become inevitable, 
the very construction of this member compels him to meet hiitf* 
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adversary half way. Nothing could reconcile us to a bulbous ex- 
crescence of this inflated description^ if we saw it appended to a 
poor little insignificant cieature, giving him the appearance of the 
Toucan, or spoon-bill ; and suggesting the idea of his being tied 
to his own nose to prevent his straying. But suppose the case 
of a burly, jovial, corpulent alderman, standing behind such an 
apjamdage, with all its indorsements, riders, addenda, extra-pa- 
rochial appurtenances, and Taliacotian supplements, like a sow 
with her whole litter of pigs, or (to speak more respectfully) like 
a venerable old abbey, with all its projecting chapels, oratories, 
refectories, and abutments ; and it will seem to dilate itself 
before its wearer with an air of portly and appropriate com- 
panionship. I speak not here of a simple bottle-nose, but one of 
a thousand bottles, a polypetaloiis enormity, wdiose blushing 
honours, as becoming to it as the stars, crosses, and ribbons of a 
successful general, arc trophies of past victories, the colours won 
in tavern-campaigns. They recal to us the clatter of knives, the 
slaughter of turtle, the shedding of claret, the deglutition of 
magnums. Esiiriei^ and bibulous reminiscences ooze from its 
surface; and each protuberance is historical. One is the record 
of a Pitt-cliib dinner; another of a corporation feast; a third 
commemorat('s a tipsy carousal, in support of religion and social 
order ; others attest their owner^s civic career, until, at last, 
he devoured his w'ay to the Lord Mayor’s mansion, as a mouse 
in a cheese makes a large house for himself by continually eat- 
ing — and the whole pendulous mass, as if it heard the striking 
up of the baud at a public dinner on the entrance of the viands, 
•actually seems to wag to the tune of “ O, the roast Beef of Old 
England !” 

As there are many who prefer the arch of the old bridges to 
the straight line of the Waterloo, so there are critics who extend 
the same taste to the bridge of the nose, deeming the Roman 
haiulsoiner than the Grecian ; a feeling which may probably be 
traced to association. A medallist, w'hose coins of the Roman 
emperors gen(?rally exhibit the convex projection, conceives it 
expressive' of grandeur, majesty, and military pre-eminence : 
while a collector of Greek vases wdll limit his idea of beauty to 
the straight line depictured on his favourite antiques. The Roman 
form unquestionably has its beauties ; its outline is bold, flowing, 
and dignified ; it looks as if Nature’s own hand had fashioned it 
for one of her varieties: but the term has become a misno- 
mer ; it is no £|B^r applicable to the inhabitants of the ^bgrnal 
city, whose ntitn bridges seem to have subsided with the demine 
and fall of thein empire. 'B - ^ 

While we ate upon the subject of large noses, we must^net 
forget that of the J'ews, which has length and breadth in aliunr 
dance, but is too often so ponderous, ungraceful and shapelesfiT, 
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as to discard every idea of dignity, and impart to the counte- 
nance a character of burlesqy^e and ugly disproportion. It is not 
one of nature’s primitive forms, but a degeneracy produced by 
perpetual intermarriages of the same race*duiing successive ages. 
It is a deformity, and comes therefore more properly under the 
head of nosology. 

Inest sua gratia parvis ; let it not be imagined tliat all our at- 
tention is to be lavished upon tliese folio noses ; the duodecimos 
and Elzevirs have done execution in the days that are gone, and 
shall they pass away from our infemories like the forms of last 
years clouds ? Can we forget Le petit nez retrouj^e” of Mar- 
montel’s heroine, which captivated a sultan, and overturned the 
law s of an empire ? Was not the downfall of another empire, as 
recorded in the immortal work of Gibbon, written under a nose 
of the Very sniibbiest construction ? So concave and intangible 
w'as it, that when his face was submitted to the touch of a blind 
old French lady, v\ho used to judge of her acquaintance by feel- 
ing their features, she slapt it, exclaiming “ Away, this is a nasty 
joke/’ Wilkes, equally unfortunate in this jpspect, jmd remark- 
ably ugly besides, used to maintain, that in the estimation of 
society a handsome man had only half an hour’s start of him, as 
within that ]jeriod he would recover by his conversation what he 
had lost by his looks. Perhaps the most insurmountable objec- 
tion to the pug or cocked-up nose, is the flippant, distasteful, or 
contemptuous expression it conveys, such as that of the late 
William Phi for instance. To turn up our noses is a colloquial- 
ism for disdain; and even,tho.se of the ancient Romans, inflexi- 
ble as they appear, could curl themselves up in the fastidiousness 
of concealed derision. “ Altior homini tantum nasus,” says 
Pliny, ‘'quam novi mores subdola^ irrisioni dicavere/’ and 
Horace talks of sneers suspended, ‘'naso adunco.” It cannot 
be denied, that those who have been snubbed by nature, not nn- 
frequently look as if they were anxious to take their revenge by 
snubbing others. 

As a friend to noses of all denominations, I must here enter 
my solemn protest against a barbarous abuse, to which they are 
too often subjected, by converting them into dust-holes and soot- 
bags, under the fashionable pretext of taking snuff', an aboniiua- 
tion for which Sir Walter Raleigh is responsible, and which 
ought to have been included in the articles of his impeachment. 
W nen some ** Sir Plume of amber snuff-box jutfly vain,” after 
gently tapping its top with a look of diplomatic complacency, 
embjhEmes ,a modicum of its contents with his finj^pr and thumb, 
curves round his hand, so as to display the brilliant on Jiis little 
finger,, and commits the high dried pulvilio to the air, so that 
nodiing but its impalpable aroma ascends into his nose,, we may 
smile at the custoxib ^ a harmless and not ungraceful foppery 
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but when a filthy clammy compost is perpetually thrust up the 
nostrils with a voracious pig-like #nort, it is a practice as dis- 
gusting to the beholders as I believe it to be injurious to the 
offender. The nose ife the emunctory of the brain, and when 
its functions are impeded, tlie whole system of the head becomes 
deranged. A professed snuff-taker is generally recognisable by 
his total loss of the sense of smelling — by his snuffling and 
snorting — by his pale sodden complexion — and by that defective 
modulation of the voice, called talking through the nose, though 
it is in fact an inability so to talk from the partial or total stop- 
page of the passage. Not being provided with an ounce of civet, 
1 will not suffer my imagination to wallow in all the revolting 
concomitants of this dirty trick ; but I cannot refrain from an ex- 
tract, by which we may form some idea of the time consumed in 
its performance. “ Every professed, inveterate, and incumble 
snuff-taker, (says Lord Stanhope) at a moderate computation 
takes one pinch in ten minutes. Every pinch, with the agree- 
able ceremony of blowing and wiping the nose, and other inci- 
dental circuinstan||BS, consumes a minute and a half. One 
minute and a half, out of every ten, allowing sixteen hours to a 
simtt-takiiig day, amounts to two hours and twenty-four minutes 
out of every natural day, or one day out of every ten. One day 
out of every ten amounts to thirty-six days and a half in a year. 
Hence, if we suppose the practice to be persisted in forty years, 
two entire years of the snuff-taker^s life will be dedicated to tick- 
ling his nose, and two more to blowing it.” Taken medicinally, 
or as a simple sternutatory, it may be excused ; but the moment 
your snurt‘ is not to be sneezed at, you are the slave of a habit 
which literally makes you grovel in the dust; your snuflP-box has 
seized you as Saint Uimstan did the. Devil, and if the red-hot 
pincers, with which he performed the feat, could occasionally 
start up from an Ormskirk snuff-box, it might have a salutary 
eftiect in checking this nasty propensity among our real and 
pseudo-fashionables. 

It was my intention to have written a dissertation upon the 
probable form of the nose mentioned in Solomon’s ^ong, which 
we are informed was like *‘the tower of Lebanon looking toward 
Damascus and I had preg^p^d some very erudite conjectures 
as to the composition of the perfume, which suggested to Catul- 
lus the magnificent idea of wi^ng to be alt nose : 

cum olfacies, Deos rogabis, v. ^ . 
ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum." ^ 

But J apprehend that readers wilLJ^egin to think I haVe led 
them by the nose quite long enough f and lest you yourself, 
Mr. Editor, should suspect that 1 am making a handle of the sub- 
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ject, merely that you may pay tlurou^h the nose for my commu- 
nication, I shall concludu|at once with a 

SONNET 

, TO MY OWN NOSE. 

O nose ! thou rudder in my face's centre, 

Since I must follow thee until 1 die ; — 

Since we are bound togetlier by indenture, 

The master thou, and die apprentice 1, 

O be to your Telemachus a Mentor, 

Tho' ort invisible, for ever nigh ; 

Guard him from all disgrace and misadventure, 

From hostile tweak, o^r Love’s blind mastery. 

So shalt thou quit the city’s stench and smoke, 

For hawthorn lanes, and copses of young oak, 

Scenting the gales of Heaven, that have not yet 
Lost their fresh fragrance since the morning broke, 

And breath of flowers “ with rosy May-dews wet,” 

The primrose — cowslip — blue-bell — violet. 

H* 


SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

NO. I. 

OF AUTOMATA. 

Whil^ political economists amuse ilieinselves and the public 
with the nicely-balariced powers of man as a propagating and 
eating animal^ and philosophers and divines of ten assure us that 
he is, in other and higher respects, but a machine of a superior 
description ; we, in especial deference to the latter grave autho- 
rities, ha,ye been entertaining purselves with the notion of his 
mechanical construction, as contrasted with the various imitations 
of it, that have been occasionally offered to the world. We take 
it for granted, in this paper, that man is a machine, and shall 
not presume to arrogate for him an/ higher pretensions. We 
know nothing of his impulses as an animal, nor of the duties or 
influences to which he is subject as a rational being (if such he 
be) ; we only propose to intro|j^ce to our readers a variety of 
claimants for thp nonour of having made a part of him— of imi- 
tating portions of his organs, i^^tlieir actual exercise — and isola- 
ted actions of his very mind. What wonder, i& in the progress 
of these' effb^^ our artists should occasionall^^ave struck off a 
complete and clever dtick, a learned fly, or a^’^^al eagle ! 

have favpurite ^^cts of mechani^l^jpntri- 


• From at^ot, ipse ; and /iotf/uuu, excitor, a sclf-:px cited, or sclf-niovm|;' nuichin|;, 
VOE* I. NO. IV. 2 o , 
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vance from a very early period. If the term, indeed, may be 
allowed to include what some writers have considered under it, 
their history would quickly Swell into a volume. The celebrated 
Glanvil, for instance, speaks of “ the art whereby the Almighty 
governs the motions of the great auiomaton” of the universe . 
Bishoi) Wilkins ranks the sphere of ^^rchimedes amongst the 
avTOfiara nTara, or “ shch as move only according to the contn- 
vance of their several parts, and not according to their whole 
frame.” It was, in fact, an early, orrery, according to Claudian : 

Jupiter in parvo cum cenp^eret aethera vitro, 

Kisit, et ad snperoft taliA dicta dedit ; 

Iluecine piortalis potentia curfc ? 

Jam incus in frngiff ittdttut orbe labor, 8rc. 

This learne d prelate has even extended the application of the 
term to machines moved (in consequence of their peculiar con- 
struction) by external forces or elements, as mills, ships, &c. 
Its modern acceptation, Ikonever, and that to which we shall re- 
strict ourselves, will lupt include all machines that are self, or in- 
ternally UiO^ed. it ia confined to the mechanical imitation of 
the functions and actions of living am^^nah, and particularly 
those of man. 

The celebrated story of the statue of Memnon (one of the 
wonders of Ancient Egypt) has soine pretensions to lead the 
way in this historical sketch. Wc have positive testimony* to 
the circumstance of the most beautiful sounds being emitted 
from this statue, at the rising and setting of the sun ; and from 
the pedestal after the statue was overthrown. AVhat was the 
contrivance in this case, it may be vain to comccture; but auto- 
mata are, by profession, a puzzling race. If a certain disposi- 
tion of strings, exposed to rarefaction of the air, or to the 
morning and evening breezes, .after the manner of our jEolian 
harps, produced these soun^^ or if any method of arranging 
the internal apertures so as to reccjve them fi^m a short distance, 
were the artifice, a considerable acquaintance with the science 
of music, and with acoustics generally, will be argued. Wilkins 
quotes a musical invention of Cornelius Dreble of^ similar preten- 
sions, which being set in tl^sunshine, would, of itself, ren- 
der a soft and pleasant hanncmv, but being removed into the 
shade would presently become sSfent” ^ 

The statues aud the flight of Dsedalus are equally famous — ^ 
and, perhaps, fij^ulous. Aristotle, however, spepks of the for- 
mer in his treatitte De Anima, 1. i. c. 3, as successful imitations 
of thjg|||^u|nan and human functioi;^ in wdking, runmng, 


* Strabo, Jib. xvii. 
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See. and attempts to account for their motions by the conceal- 
ment of quicksilver. 

Archytas' flying dove (originally mentioned in Favorinus) is 
another of the ancient automata. The inventor is said to have 
flourished about B:C. 400* and was a Pythagorean philosopher 
at Tar^ntum. It was made of wood, and the principal circum- 
stance of its history, which Favorinus inAitions, is, that like some 
other birds of too much vnng, when it alighted on the ground, it 
could not raise itseH* up agfpn; Aulus Gellius, in Ins Noctes 
Attic®, attempts to ac^Unt for its flight, by observi^ (Ita erat 
scilicet libramentis suspensii^l, et aura spirit us inc/MsS^atque oc- 
cultS. consitum, Slc.) that if J^s suspen^d by balancing, and 
moved by a secretly inclose^ iiita/*^r spirit !” 

Friar Bacon, we all know, made a brazen head that could 
speak, and that seems to J^e assisted, in no small degree,, in 

1 )roclaiming him a magician^ Albertus Magnus is also said to 
lave devoted thirty years of fais life t%(he construction of an au- 
tomaton, which the celebrated Thopfes Aquinas broke purposely 
to pieces. Men, treated as these were A the age in which they 
lived, had no encouragement to hope mat^ any details of their 
labours would reacn posterity. 

Amongst the curiosities, of his day, Walclnus mentions an 
iron spider of great ingenui%. In size it did not exceed the ordi- 
nary inhabitants of ohr houses, and could creep or climb with 
any of them, wanting none of their powers, except, of which 
nothing is said, the formation of the web. Various writers of 
credit, particularly Kircher, Porta, and Bishop Wilkins, relate 
that the celebrated Regiomontanus, (John Muller) of Nuremberg, 
ventured a loftier flight of art. ‘He is said to have constructed a 
self-moved wooden eagle, which descended toward tlie Emperor 
Maximilian as he approached tli^ gates of Nuremberg, saluted 
himi and hovered over his pefeon as he entered the town. This 
philosopher, acepniing to the sSffe authorities, also produced an 
iron fly, which ^uld start^from lijs hand at table, and after 
flying round to each of the guests, returned, as if wearied, to 
tne protection of his master. ' 

An l^draulic clock, presented to the Emperor Charlemagne, 
by the Caliph Haroun al Raslt|i, merits record in the history of 
these inventions^, It excited ^e admiration of all Europe at the 
period of its arrival. Twelve ^all doors divided tlie dial into the 
t^irelve hours, and opened successively as ^h hour arrived, when 
a ball fell from the aperture on a braaen Sell and struck* the 
4ime, tiiedoor rem|hiing open. At the conclusion of* every 
twelve hours, iwelvetriLOtinifed knights, handsomely captfHsoned, 
caiQie out simultaneous^ fjfbm the dial, rode roun4 tbe plate 
and closed the doors. Dr. Clarke, in his last volume of Travels, 

2 G 2 " .. 
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(part iii. Scandinavia, sec. 1. 4to. 1819,) mentions a similar con- 
trivance, in a clock at Lu'beck, of the high antiquity of 1406. Over 
the face is an image of Jesus Christ, on either side' of which 
are folding-doors, which fly open every day as the clock strikes 
twelve. A set of figures, representing the twelve apostles, then 
march forth on tlie left Imnd, and, bowin^o our Saviour’s image 
as they pass in succession, enter the door on the right. On the 
termination of the procession the doors close. This clock is also 
remarkably complete (for the age) in its astronomical apparatus ; 
representi]jg the place of the sun and moon in the ecliptic, the 
moon’s hge, &c. 

Similar appendages to clocks and time-pieces became too 
common at the beginning oMxe last century to deserve particu- 
lar notice. We should not. however, omit some of the produc- 
tions of the Le Droz family, of Neufchatel. About the middle 
of the century, the elder Le Droz presented a clock to the King 
of Spain, with a sheep and dog attached to it. The bleating of 
the former was admirably correct, as an imitation ; and the dog 
was placed in custody of a basket of loose fruit. If any one re- 
moved the fruit, he would growl, snarl, gnash his teeth, and 
endeavour to bite until it was restored. 

The son of this artist was the original inventor of the mu- 
sical boxes, which have of late been imported into this country. 
Mr. Collinson, a correspondent of Dr. Hutton’s, thus clearly 
describes this fascinating toy in a letter to the Doctor, inserted in 
his Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary. 

‘'When at Geneva I called upon Droz, son of the original 
Droz of La Cliaux de Fords (where I also went). He shewed me 
an oval gold suufl’-box, about. If I recollect right, four inches 
and a half long by three inches broad, and about an inch and a 
half thick. It was double, having an horizontal partition; so 
that it may be considered as one box placed on another, with a 
lid, of course, to each box. One contained snuff ; in the other, 
as soon as the lid was of)ened, there rose up a very small bird, 
of green enamelled gold, sitting upon a gold stand. Immedi-^ 
ately this minute curiosity wagged rits tail, shook its wings, 
opened its bill of white enamelled gold, and poured forth, minute 
as it was {being only three qnart^ of an inch from the beak to 
the extremity of the tail) such a clear melodious song as would 
have filled a room of twenty or tliirty feet square with its har* 
mony.” 

In Ozanam’s Mathematical Recreation^j, we have aa account, 
by the iiiventor, M. Camus, of an elegant jt^museuient of Louis 
XIV. ^hen a boy. It represented a lady proceeding to court, 
‘ill a small chariot drawn by two liorses, and attended by her 
coachman, footman, and page. When die machine was placed 
at the end of a table of proper size, the coachman smacked his 
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whip, the horses started ofF wiUi all the natural motions, and 
the whole equipage drove on to the farther extremity of the 
table; it would now turn at right angles in a regular way, and 
proceed to that part of the table opposite to which the prince 
sat, when the carriage stopped, the page alighted to open ilie 
door, and the lady came out with a petition, which slie presented 
with a courtesy to the Bowing young mdharch. The return was 
equally in order. After apj)earing to await the pleasure of the 
prince for a short time, the lady courtesied again and re-entered 
the chariot, the page mounted bcliind, the coachman flourished 
his whip, and the footman, after running a few stepjf^ sesumed 
his place. 

About the same period, M. Vaucaiison, JTffteinber of tlie Acade- 
mie Royale of France, led the way to the unquestionable superi- 
ority 01 modern times, in these contrivances, by the construc- 
tion of his automaton duck, a production, it is said, so exactly 
resembling the living animal, that not ^ bone of the body, and 
hardly a feather of the wings, seems to have escaj)ed h\^ imita- 
tion and direction. The radius, the cu^tus, and the humerus 
had each their exact oflices. The automaibn ate, drank, and 
quacked in perfect harmony with nature. It gobbled food brought 
before it with avidity, drank, and even muddled tlie water after 
the manner of the living bird, and appeared to evacuate its food 
ultimately in a digested state. 

Ingenious <»ontemporaries of the inventor, who solved all the 
rest of his contrivances, could never wholly comprehend the 
mechanism of this duck. A chemical solution of the food was 
contrived to imitate the effect of digestion. 

This gentleman is also celebrated for liaving exhibited at Paris, 
in 1788, an ANnnoiDKS*, a flute player, whose powers exceeded 
all Ais ancestry ; and for the liberality and good sense with which 
he communicated to the Academy, in the same year, an exact 
account of its construction. 

The figure was nearly six feet in height, and usually placed ou 
a square pedestal four feet and a half* high, and about three and 
a half broad. The air entered the body by three separate pijies, 
into which it was conveyed by nine pairs of bellows, which were 
expanded and contracted at pleasure, by means of an axis formed 
of metallic substances, and which was turned by the aid of 
clock-work. There was not eVfen the slightest noise heard during 
the operations of the bellows : which might otherwise have dis- 
covered the process, by which the air was conveyed ad libitum 
into the body of the^machine.i The three tubes, into which the 
air was sent by means of the bellows, passed again ini0 three 
smaU reservoirs concealed ifi the body of the automaton^ ' Aftei;^ 

Ffom ww, a man, and c(9of, a form ; a term under which some 
have classed all the automau, that have been made to imitate the human persoA. 
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hovins united in this place, and ascended towards the throat, 
they f()nned the cavity of the mouth, which terminated in two 
small lips, adapted to the performance of their respective func- 
tions. A small moveable tongue was inclosed within this 
cavity, which admitted or intercepted the passage of the air into 
the flute, according to the tune that was .executed, or the quan- 
tity of wind that was requisite for the performance. A particu- 
lar species of steel cylinder, which was turned bv means of 
clock-work, afforded the proper ir\ovements to the fingers, lips, 
and tonffue. This cylinder was divided into fifteen equal parts, 
which dphsed tlie ascension of the other extremities, by the aid 
c»f pegs, which pressed upon the ends of fifteen different levers. 
The fingers of the automaton were directed in their movements 
by seven of these levers, which had wires and chains attached to 
their ascending extremities; these being fixed to the fingers, 
caused their ascension in due proportion to the declension of the 
other e^remity, by the motion of the cylinder ; and thus, on tlie 
^Qntra rag the ascent, or descent, of one end of the lever, pro- 
duced Ir^imilar ascent, or des(‘eut, in the fingers that cor- 
responded’ to the others; by which one of the holes was opened 
or sto[)ped agreeably to the direction of the music. The entrance 
of the wind was managed by tlirce of the other levers, which 
^vere so organized as to be capable of opening or shutting, by 
means of the three reservoirs. By a similar mechanical process, 
the lips w’ero under the direction of four levers : one of which 
opened them in order to give the air a freer passage ; the other 
contracted them ; the third drew them back ; and the fourth 
pushed them in a forw'ard direction. The lips were placed on 
tliat part of the flute, which receives the air; and, by the dif- 
ferent motions which h-ave been already enumerated, regiidated 
the tune in the requisite manner for execution. The direction of 
the tongue furnished employment for the remaining leverj which 
it moved in order that it might be enabled to shut or open the 
mouth of the flute. 

The extremity of tlie axis of the cylinder was terminated eii' 
the right side by an endless screw, consisting of twelve threads, 
each of which was placed at the distance of a line and a half 
from Ae other. A piece of copper was fixed above this screw ; 
and witliin it w^s a steel pivot, which was inserted between the 
threads of the screw, and obliged 'Hie cylinder above mentioned 
to pursue the threads. 1 hus, instead oi moving in a direct turn, 
it was perpetually pushed to one side ; the successive elevation 
of the levers displaying all the difl’erent movements of a professed 
musician. 

M. Vaucanson constructed another celebrated Androides, 
which played on the Provencal shepherd’s pipe, and beat, at the 
same time, on an instrument called the tambour de basque. This 
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was also a machine of the first order^ for ingenious and difficult 
contrivance. The shepherd bore the flageolet in his left hand, 
and in the right a stick, with which he beat the tobor, or tam- 
bourine, in accompaniment. He was capable playing about 
twenty different airs, consisting* of minuets, rigadoons, and coun- 
try dances. The pipe,^r flageolet, which lie was made to play, 
is a wind instrument, of great variety, rajAdity, and power of exe- 
cution, when the notes are well filled and properly articulated 
by the tongue; but it consists only of three holes, and the execu- 
tion, therefore, mainly depends upon the manner in which they 
are covered, and the clue variation of the foice of tlie"" that 
reaches them. 

To give the Androides power to sound the highest note, M. 
Vaucanson found it necessary to load the bellows, which supplied 
the air to this tone, with fifty-six pounds weight, while mat of 
one ounce supplied the lowest tone. Nor was the same note al- 
ways* to be execnlcd by exactly the same force of air ; it was ne- 
cessary to pay the most accurate attention to its pla^Sbn the 
scale, and to so many difficult circuiustaiices of combimiTOti and 
expression, that the inventor declares himself to have, been fre- 

J uently on the point of* relinquishing his attempt in its progress, 
n the tambourine accorapaiiinient too, there were numerous ob- 
stacles to overcome; the variation of tlie strokes, and particularly 
the continued roll of this instrument, was found to require no 
small ingenuity of construction. 

Ml other exhibitions of mechanical skill, in Imitation of tlie 

f owers of human nature, were destined, howeve r, to give way, in 
7()9, to the pretensions of the Chess-Player of M. Wolff*gang 
de Kenipelin, a Ilungarian gentleman, and Aulic Counsellor of the 
Royal Chamber of the domains of the Emjieror in Hungary. 
Called in that year to Vienna by the duties of his station, this 
gentleman was present at some experiments on magnetism made 
before the Empress Maria Theresa, when lie ventured to hint, 
that he could construct, for her Majesty, a piece of mechanism 
fiir superior to any of those whicli had been exhibited. Ilis 
manner of remarking this excited the attention of tlie Empress, 
who encouraging him to make the effort, the Automaton Chess- 
Player, which has since been exhibited in all the capitals of 
Europe, was, -within six months after this period, presented at 
the Imperial court. It is a presumption in favour of the preten- 
sions of this contrivance to be a master-piece of niere mechan- 
ic* that the original artist, after having ^tified his exalted pa- 
tronefiB and her court with the exhibition of it, appeared for 
many years indifferent to its fame. He engaged himself ip oAer 
mechanical pursuits with equal ardour, and is said to have far 
neglect^ this, as to have taken it partly to pieces, for the pur- 
pose of makuig other experiments. But the visit of tlm Anss|[jm 
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Grand Duke Paul to tbe court of Joseph II . again cdled our 
automaton to life. It was repaired and put in order in a few 
weeks ; and, fipm this period, (1785) has been exhibited, at inter- 
vals, throughout Germany, at Paris, rfnd in London; first by M. 
de Kerapelin, and^. latterly by a purchaser of tlie property from 
his son ; De Kempelin having died in 1803. 

Our chess-playing rekders will be able to appreciate the bold 
pretensions of this automaton. The entire number of combina- 
tions, which it is possible to fonn ^yith the pieces of a chess-board, 
has neyer,>we believe, been ascertained, 'lo push forw^ard a plan 
of ourJ^ steadily, and at the same time to anticipate the de- 
signs oT an antagonist, requires a constant and acute discrimina- 
tion, which long experience, and some considerable strength of 
memory, have been required to make availing, in all other cases. 
But this cunning infidel (fur he assumes the figure of a Turk) 
drives kings, castles, and knights before him with more than 
morta||g^gact^, and with his inferior hand : he never, we believe, 
has lyHjDeateh ; and, exceiit in a very few instances of drawn 
gamelflMlls beat the most strilful chess-players in Europe. Dr. 
Hutton, on the supjiosition of its being altogether a mechanical 
contrivance, calls it " the greatest master-piece of mechanics 
that ever appeared in the w'orld.” We shall recount his preten- 
sions in the words of an Oxford graduate, who published Ob- 
servations” on them, during his last visit in London, and sub- 
join a statement of the best attempts that have been made to 
account for lus apparent skill, in a second |irticle upon this inte- 
resting subject. 


ON IIUMOI II. 

Evkuy age has a style of humour peculiar to itself^ and is, in 
general, little able Jo taste or appreciate that of another. One 
cause of this may be, that it is more the province of humour to 
paint the manners than tlie passions of mankind ; and, from the 
suLgect not being permanent, the best- wrought piece must fall into 
disrepute. * y - 

This may go som6 way towards elucidating the fact, which I am 
endeavouring tp explain ; but, though perhaps in the right rood, 
we are not yet arrived at the object of our search. For one age is 
often indifferent to the humour of another, even where that hu- 
mour has been exercised on subjects, which, if theyt do not deserve 
|)erniaitent praise, "^seeni at least to merit the applause of cme cen- 
tury as mucm as that of another. 

We'must* ibefofOTt^ I believe, search for the main cause in the 
character pf the age itself. I should say that of tbe present con- 
sists ((o make a word ibr the occasion) in a certain 
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n€9S^ a necessity of “ toudiing som^ing real,'’ and the incapa- 
bility of enjoying^m, bif itself Jii/n. Hence it admires no dcscrip- 
tion of pleasantry that has not a pointed moral or sting; and seems 
to have less sense of hurrumr^^hich may be termed the raw male- 
rial, than of wit, which may be likened to the manufacturecfarticle; 
a preference which sorts well with the mechanical temper of the 
times. I suppose, for instance, that there Ire few at present who 
would like the excellent fcK)Iing, which rejoiced the manw of Sir 
Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Agpe-chcck, when the clown spake 
of the Vapians passing the Equinoctial of Qiiciibus. H^Ce it 
follows, that such works as those of Count Aitloine lidlpton, 
which delighted people of the 18th century, a})pear tb'^fjl^pse of 
the 19th (as a friend of mine once ol)serve(l to nic) “such stuff’ as 
might be collected from the walls by the white-washer of Bedlam*" 
But this species of hunjour is not more tlirown away on the pre- 
sent generation, than that natural and spontaneous vqin, which 
amuses'by a perpetual play of fancy, witliout forcing t^b^ges 
which it conjures upujion tlie sight, or shewing the tdxtur€||H^r, 
and direction, of cviTy puppet, which it puts in rfiotiom ^Hice, 
(to express myself like a Scotch lawyer) thcf writings of Addison 
and Steele atcffoitc into desuetude^ and the SpecUtor is almost a 
dead letter. To this sort oi’ tacit sentence I cannot, for myself, 
subscribe : I prefer the ancient wits to the modern, and see nothing 
superior in the latter, except their precision and the emphatic mode 
in which they inculcate their ideas. ^J'heir pleasantry is certainly 
more pointed and more palpable tlian that of' tlieir predecessors ; 
but wmy is this so .? It is because their beat is narrower, and it is 
tlierefore more easy for them to run domi lluir prey. For, ob- 
serve the manoeuvres of a modern wit, and you will find that liis 
art lies in some single trick of pleasantry, upon which jic works 
with as much earnestness as if lie were labouring a jioint of law. 
His humour lies in the juxtaposition of incongruous images, in 
whimsied alliteration and asscxriatioii, or, in short, in somd one 
trick which is, in my eyes, worthless as soon as it is discovered. 
Thiuild school did not reject such means; but their motto was 
“ Wit at several weapons;" and their tricks of fence so various, 
that it was difficult to parry or detect them. They “ gave]Kiint' 
as well as the modems, but the readers of the present day seem to 
be too much dazzled by their feints and their 
mate Ae sharpness of their thrusts. — To instance %hat I mean, I 
should cite Rabelais, who seems to have entirely falJm in public 
estimatkin, and is a writer now seldom quoted but for his extrava- 
gauce ; <wt what a vein of moral epigram and satire runs under 
mis, while half of those, who gaze upon his rapid and whirling eut- 
rent, are unable to discern the precious stones, which pave the chdftnei. 
I resiemb^ once passing some daysj during the time Of 
neiital faiodfiadq^ and consequent fall of Colonial ill: thif 
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house of a West Indian gendeman, as distinguished for the variety 
of his accomplishments, as the brilliancy of his hospitality, who 
surprising me with Ral>clais in my hand, and quarrell na with me 
for the perverseness of my taste, I defied him not to laugh at a 
passi^^e which I was then reading, but which he pronounced to be 
absolute nonsense. This Avas the assignnjent made by Pantagruel 
to Panurge of the rents ol* the perriAvinkles and cockle^shdls; upon 
which he observes, that in a good shell-year this revenue was con- 
siderable, but that Paniirge Avas.a fellow to live as if perriwinkles 
Avere always at par. — And this you think humorous said my 
frien^ “ now to me it appears absolute stuff*.” “ Nay,” replied I, 
delighted to have him ij{X)n the hip, “you are the last man who has 
a riglit to say so; for substitute sugar-hogsheads for perriwinkles, 
and what have you done but play Panurge ever since you came to 
your estate ?” 

THE lITTMOROirS MAN. 

I TtotEE is, I bcfievc, no cause of odence so disproportionately 
)uiiiyild as the trick of singularity, l^et the Humorous Man, as 
1C was termed in the old comedy, confine his caprices witliin the 
safest limits, he is generally considered dangerous, and is almost 
always unpopular. Yet, in opposition to this general antipathy, 
it may be maintained Avlth trutli, tliat no grave vices are necessarily 
incidental to siicli a character, that it guarantees tJie absence of 
some hateful qualities, and is a security even for some useful virtues. 

For, first, the humorist is usually free^rom malignant qualities. 
He has a safety-vah e for liis worst passions; and, like Shakspeare’s 
Menenius Agrippa, “ what he thinks, he utters, and spends his ma- 
lice in his breath.” 

Put I am, I confess, more disposed to prove the virtues than the 
innocence of the lumiorist. To the point ; he is certainly, gene- 
rally speaking, independent in his opinions, and thus may be, by 
no far-strained construction, edusidered as useful subject and 
natural supporter of civil liberty. A very acute and distinguished 
French statesman at least proves the converse of the proposition 
Avhere he observes, that no one is so cut out for a courtier as a man 
sans koifieur ct sems observing that it is a mistake to 

translate the last Avord by i/Z-huniour, the expression meaning, in 
older French; what is properly explained through synonyms in 
the Dictionnairc do I’Academic as Jantaisie^ caprice. If the hu- 
morous man then is to be considered as of some utility in society, 
why is he in such bad odour with those among the serious, who dp 
not come under the definition of solemn asses ? Or why (and this 
seems the most inexplicable difficulty) if he be free from rancorous 
passions, does he so generally offen^ while the interested or mali- 
cious man ordinarily makes few enemies in comparison? Why 
Uic^ different characters should produce such different and unde^ 
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sCTyed effects in society, mAy be illustrated more shortly than ex- 
plained. The humorous man may be compared to one, Who guards 
his ^ain with powder only ; he kills none of the fowls who forage 
in his fields, but he flashes, and blazes, and scares, and irritates all. 
The worldly man, on the contrary, arms himself with an air^ni, 
which neither lightens nor thunders, and stipgs only the enemies 
whom it strikes. But the abstract unpopularity of the humorous 
man, wlio ofl*ends even those who need not or cannot fear him, 
must l>e found in a deeper source, and may be traced to a cause 
which seems to pervade all animal nature. Singularity is irutself 
an oflence through all the orders and specks into which this nMis- 
tinguisbed. Put a paper neckcloth about a sj)arrow, turn him out, 
and he will become the victim of his irritated companions. Let 
but a do^ bark in a town more loudly than ordinary, no matter 
whether in rage or in merriment, and every one makes common 
cause against the offender. The expediency, indeed, of avoiding 
this ground of offence has been chronicled by the proverbial wis- 
dom of most nations ; as in the Poppa Tace of the Italian|h^d 
the Eat your pudding and Ju)ld your tongue^ of the EnglisliT *Db- 
serve tins maxim in all its latitude, and every tiling will be per- 
mitted to you. A dignitary of the chnrcli, wlio had made hunting 
the amusement of his youth, asked an old and respected member 
of his order, whether he might pursue his favourite spirt after 
being elevated to the prelacy ? His counsellor aiiswered in these 
memorable words, which may indc(‘d serve as a rule of life , — My 
Loid^ you may liunt^ butlfjoii must not holla. I have been souje- 
times tempted, like the Eastern Prince ^in the story, to have this 
maxim of worldly wisdom engraved on every j)ie(*.e of plate, and 
burnt into every [liecc of jiorcclaiii in my possession ; that at every 
hour of tlie day I may have presented to rny cyfes, the memento of, 
“ you may hunt, but you must not holla.'” 


MONT IlLANC. 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

- ' % 

My dear Sib. — The following account of a late attempt to 
reach the summit of Mont Blanc may, perhaps, <be interesting 
to some of your readers. It is the only original account, pub- 
lished in this country, and contains the substance of a narrative 
drawn up^ soon after my return to England, for the satisfuolioii 
of my fnends. 

I remain, &c. 

Oriel CoUiige, Oxford* * 
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About the middle of last Aug'ust I arrived at Geneva, accom^ 
panied by my friend 11 — of Brazenose, whom I had fallen in 
' with at Bern, and who waa, like myself, devoting a pai’t of the 
long vacation to a Continental tour. I had, before leaving Eng- 
landk set my Ireart upon ascending Mont Blanc, and found no' 
difficulty in prevailir^g on my companion, who had already made 
the tour of the greater jiart of Switzerland, to accompany me. 
Having called on a gcntlemair of Geneva, to whom I had an in- 
troduction, wdth a view of making the necessary enquiries, I 
learnt from him that a small party were then on the point of 
setthig out with tlie same intention. 1 lost no time in finding 
them out, and proposing to share in their undertaking ; and the 
following afternoon, August IG, we set off together, in a hired 
caleclie, foy the valley of Chamouiiix. Our ))arty consisted of 
four persons. Our new acquaintances were Le Chevalier Hamel, 
a Russian, then employed by the Imiperor in making some phi- 
losophical observations in the ncigbbourliood, and M. Sellique, 
an optici‘ai,p of Geneva, and native of Paris, a man of considerable 
attainments in various brancJies of natural philosophy. His grand 
object tn accompnnying us was to make trial bf a new barometer, 
of his own construction, in liicasuring the height of Mont Blanc, 
the accuracy of some former obstrvatioiis for the same purpose 
having been re cently called in question. Dr. Hamel had already 
made, ten days before, an unsuccessful attempt to reach the 
summit by a different route, being the same which Saussure at- 
tempted in 1785 with no better succes^. 

We reached 8t. Martin, the place for which we had engaged 
our caliche, at one oVIock in the morning of the 17th, and 
having (uigaged two sliarabands*|- for the journey through the 
valley, we arrived at Chamouiiix at two o^dock in the afternoon. 
From a balcohy of the house where we slept, we had the first 
distinct view' of Mont Blanc; and Dr. Hamel pointed out to us 
the foniiidable Aiguille de Goute which he had lately succeeded 
in scaling. IL and myself set off from St. Martin on foot through 
th^vTillcy, being desirous of preparing ourselves a little for trie 
fatigues of llio following c^ay. We walked nearly seven miles 
before we were overtaken by our party with tlie sharabands, and 
took the oppft tunity of visiting a beautiful fall of water, at a 
short distance on aur left, which amply repaid us for the fatigue 


* An account of this has already spfiilircd in an article of the 3iblioth^que Uni- 
verseUe, a monthly publicatior) edited at Geneva, in which Dr. Hamel has given a 
minute account of his two attempts, and of the observations which he intended to have 
made on the summit. 

f Sharaband is the name for a very low narrow car on four wheels, drawn by one 
or more mules, which is the only kind of vehide in use in the val^y. Indeed the 
road, if it may be called one, is frequently so rugged as to oblige the traveller to 
descend, which he may do with a single step, and support his carriage with the hand. 
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which it occasioned. From this spot the road becomes the most 
romantic thatxan be conceived ; and when our companions over- 
took us, they found us reposing on the green margin of a small 
ti’ansparent lake, surrounded by a group of beautiful peasant- 
girls and boys, who were pressing upon us beakers of a mostede- 
licious water, drawn from a fountain at some^ short distance. 

On our arrival at Chamounix, at the excellent hotel derUnion, 
we immediately sent for Mathieu Baliuat, and Joseph Marie 
Couttet, guides Of the valley, to wlipm we had been recommended 
to apply ourselves. After a good of bargaining, which we 
were glad to leave to Dr. Hamel, we finally agreed with twelve 
guides, who were to receive forty-eight francs apiece : the choice 
of the ten others was left to the two leaders, who appointed 
them all to master in mvirclung order at four o’clock tl\e following 
morning. Wc found a large and genleel pjwty at the table 
d’hote, and spent a very pleasant afternoon. The ruinmir of our 
intendeef expedition was soon spread abroad, and we found our- 
selves treated with something of that kind of respect, ^whicji is 
paid to the leaders of the forlorn hope on the eve of the storming 
of a town. Many jokes were interchanged about making our 
wills, which we afterwards reflected upon with very different 
feelings. 

At length, the long-expected morn arrived : at four o’clock we 
were summoned from our beds, where we hud not enjoyed much 
sleep, and about five we all set -ofl* on foot, making with tlie 
gilides a party of sixteeii||M.vThese latter were each furnished 
a knapsack pretty well loaded, in w hich were placed provisHtle 
for three days for the whole party, inatlunnatical instruments, 
additional clotjiing for ourselves on the following day, four^blan- 
kets, and a variety of other things, among w h!ch were a carrier- 
pigeon from Bonneyille, to convey to that plaCe tlie earliest 
tidings of our arrival on the summit, and alive fowl destined to 
be cooked at the same height We had also wirti us some rockets 
and Bengal-lights, which we had proinised the ladieSihelow to 
exhibit from our halting-place for the night, Thij^ was to be the 
summit of a rock called by, the guides Le Grand Mulct, which 
is a very conspicuous object from Ihe hotel. After returning 
on the road to St. Martin for nearly a league, we b%an the ascent 
in a wood, which skirts the mountain for sope distance. But 

P revious to this we stopped for a few minutes at the cottage of 
oseph Marie Couttet, which is at the base of the mountain, to 
provide ourselves with spSted-pofes ; and at his suggestion I ex- 
changed an ordinary hat for one of the kind usually worn by the 
peasants, and which, he informed me, had already been twice on 
the sumtnit of Mont Blanc. Our caravan now as^^umed a most 
roinantic ap^Mranee ; the costume of the guides, each , with a 
French knapsack, apd one or two with old pelisses, being de- ^ 
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eidedly military. It reminded me strongly of a party of Gaeril- 
las ill the Pyrenees, where uniformity either in dress or appoint- 
ments was considered as an unnecessary refinement. We had 
each a large straw hat tied under the chin, and a spiked-pole, 
about eight feet long, in our hands. Besides this, our shoes were 
furnished with short jpikes at the heels to ^ussist us in the descent. 
We were clothed as lightly as possible, that the motion of our 
limbs might not be impeded, for we were told to expect a march 
of eleven or twelve hours, the ly-tter half of which was to be spent 
in climbing. 

The ascent, at first, is so far from being laborious, that the guides 
were constantly obliged to repress our ardour, and compelled us 
to halt every ten minutes, lest we should not husband our strength 
sufficiently. In about two hours, we reached the last hmnan 
abode, being a chalit or summer-cottage, inhabited by Francois 
Favret, who had been one of Saussure^s guides, and whose son 
was in our party. A few minutes before, one of our guides 
pointed pul to us Mademoiselle Favret, reclining fearlessly on a 
very precipitous part of tlie pasture, where her goats were feed- 
ing, and singing with the grimiest apparent unconcern. During 
a halt of five minutes, whicH lye made at the chalet ftr the pur- 
pose of taking a draught of goatVmilk, Julien Devouossoux, one 
of our guides, son-in-law to Dr. Paccard swallowed a mouth- 
ful of suhihuric acid, whicli he had bought at Chamounix by 
mistake for acetic acid, which on tbdse excursions the guides 
ordinarily drink diluted with suffered acutdy for 

some minutes, until Dr. Hamel thoij^t of making him swallow 
a quantity of wood-ashes and water, which were fortunately at 
hand. The alkali neutralized the acid, and he wa^soon in a con- 
dition to enter into the railleries of his companions, who, on his 
informing them in answer to their numerous enquiries, that a 
young woman had served him at the shop, and had mistaken the 
one acid for the other, were very merry on the occasion, and in- 
si^d 0|Lits having been intentional on her part, and proceeding 
mWice prepense. When we resumed our march, the veteran- 
mountaineer, Favret, accompanied us about three hours I^her 
up to the of the glacier, to carry his son s knapsadkTmd 
then folio wed%s with his eyes till we disappeared in onife of the 
awful fissures, with which it is evmry where intersected. He was 
accompanied by his dog, over whom no one bilt bis pitater seem- 
ed to possess the least mffuence, being as wild in appearance as 
the goats, which he amused occasionally with pursuing. 

Tliese animals, however, as we were told, were aB under com- 

. ^ ^ , 

♦ An inhabitant^f Chamounix, who, in 1780, first succeeded in neaching the summit 
of Mont Blanc. His sole companion was Jaques Balmat, who derived from that cir- 
cumstance the cognomen of Mont BHuic. 
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maadj and at the approach of winter were recalled tp the 
sheltered spots nearer tlie base of the mountain. 

Since our departure from the chalfit, we had been ascending, 
in a zig-zag dir^tion^ tow^ards the Aiguille du Midi, a mountain 
to the left of Mont Blanc, and which, for a long time, append to 
rival it in height We had left the wood behind ua just before 
we reached me chal6t, and the ascent was now considerably 
steeper. We trod for some time a very precarious path along 
the brink of an awfully deep and, precipitous ravine, where I oc- 
casionally felt some tendency to dizziness. This feeling, how- 
ever, 1 concealed so successfully, that I believe neither the guides 
nor my companions had any suspicion of it;, and, by following 
Saussure's advice, in the published account of his ascent, and 
fixing my eyes steadfastly upon the precipice, I gnidually accus- 
tomed myself to the view, and was soon enabled to pursue my 
path with the greatest confidence. This was a very neccBsary 
preparoftory discipline, to fit us for the infinitely more formidable 
passage of the glacier, danng the whole of which I was perfectly 
cool and collected. I mention this for the purpose of encourag- 
ing those, who may shrink froiu |^h an undertaking, from a dis- 
trust of the strength of their It was my first attempt 

climbing for several years; and yet, by the time we reached the 
Pierre de Techello, a large round stone, where we halted ibr 
breakfast, on the edge of the glacier, 1 fell quite at home, and 
resigned myself (Jompletely -to the delightful sensations, which 
our situation inspired, ;g||^ 

In a cavern below our guides found a ladder, which 

they had left there the ,yeaS* before, and which they employ in 
the passage of the glacier de Bossons, now close liefore us. It 
was about half-past nine when we reached this resiinj^place, 
and we felt disposed to do justice to a couple of cold fowls, 
which were produced from the knapsack of one of the guides. 
These were soon dispatched, together with a bottle of light 
French wine, and in twenty-five minut<‘s> we resumed 
The baggage was adjusted afresh ; one of the guides' fflm-cnS’ge 
of |he ladaer, and another carried a load of straw, which we had 
pr^ured at the chaliSt, and which was destined to furnish our 
bed for the night. The view became now mor#and more sub- 
lime ; y/fe had left far beneath us all human abodes, and were 
now ill regions where no animal but the chamois could tread 
aecm^ly*' We had a distinct view of the summit of the moun- 
tidhy Ihough die Aiguilla du M|^, from the base of which ^ 
wm towards the right, still appeared to equd it 

inbeighV steps had been long encumbered by fragments 
of this lait^ motmtain^i, rent probably by lightning from its sum- 
mit. at a great depth, lay the valley of Chamounix 

and the of the Prleure, the white walls of the hotek 
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where we slept making it a ve^y oongipicuous object, us 

was the monarch of mountains/^ Apparently inaccessible ; for 
the glacier de Bossons, which lay immediately in our path« 
eeeihed an insurmountable barrier ; and the ascent on the otber 
side was so precipitous, as to be, in parts, almost perpendicular. 
Our spirits, however, were now elevated to such a pitch, by the 
pure air, which we nad inhaled since we left the chalfit and 
emerged from the wood^ that we felt ec^ual to aiiy thing ; and if 
a thought of ^he danger of the^ enterprise crossed the ini|ld> 
was only to give an additional zest to«the proud consciousness of 
having a heart that could brave it. 

""Five minutes ^jp^rclv from the Pierre de rechelle brought us 
to the edge of Ihe glacier de Bossons, |ind we entered imme* 
diately on a track, wliich baifHes all description. The Mer de 
glace, which has been compared to a sea suddenly congealed in 
the midst of a storm, cannot, our guides assured us, enter into 
competition with it. The fissures are so frequent, so wide, so 
deep, the difiereiit views, varying every instant, which the 
scenery presents, are so awful, so fantastic, that no adequate 
idea OMncm can be presented to the mind by the most eloquent 
pen, At one "time, the traveller finds himself denied apparently 
all further progress by an immense precipitous tower of ice : 
this js surmounted by a staircase of nq|(bches, which one of the 
girides cuts in the ice with a liatchet, which he carries for that 
puipose. '’^Then he must awful chasm, from 

which he must emerge in the Again he meets 

with fissures, called by the guide^|HHHK;of uhknown depth, 
which are crossed by laying the and passing 

oirall fours. If the crevasse be tdoX^i8efor the length of the 
ladder, the traveller must descend down bne side / ^*^0 re-a»cend 
the opposite one, which is the most formidable^tnethod of all. 
On one or two occasions when we came to crevasses of this de- 
scriptiof]^, we wj^re obliged to descend by the ladder upon a wall 
^ breadth, which divided the crevasse 

' Tins would not hold above one or two at a 
tinte, wtn«it the first party were forc^ to mount the opposite 
brink, before the second party descended ; and the ladoer was 
thus passed backwards and forw^ards until all had crossed, one 
of the guides remaining all the iime stationary on the wall 
to move tlie ladder. Here the least giddiriess; would probably 
have%een fatal, but happily we were by this time so well brbktm 
in, that we contemplated tike gulfs on each 8fl|e witii tple- 
rable composure. Excess of caution,- indeed, .iif^&ese io^es, 
defeats its own purpose. The body must «p^; ^ 

find its own equilibrium, and recourse should 
the pole /or support, I have found, by 
grand use of the pole is in restoring (he balance. / ^ 

< ‘t I. I 
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thii shoes will render th^ footings pretty secure, and the motion of 
the limbs must not be cramped, or the body bent, which is an 
attitude one is very apt to fall into, and which is sure to destroy 
the balance. 

During the first part of the passage of the glacier, were 
exposed to the fall of some gloDular masaes of ice, which, from 
the velocity with which they whizzed past us,^ must have come 
from a considerable height. One of the guides, however^ stood 
sentry on an ekvated post, to advertise us of their approach, and 
we evaded liberal by availing ourselves of his warning. In 
several places, bridges of snow, of very ^different, degrees of 
strength, are formed across the crevasselfe. These the guides re- 
connoitre with the ufibost cautiop, before they trust the weight 
of their bodies upon them. On one occasion, Pierre Carrier, 
one of the guides, who was in the front, came to a bridge of this 
description, which his experience convinced him was not to be 
trusted. Dr. Hamel was impatient, and ofi'ered to shew him 
the way over, for, to our eyes, there seemed to be no danger ; 
but our guide persisted in his opinion, and obliged ua. to return 
some distance to find another method of passing over%lie cre- 
vasse. In about ten minutes, we arrived at a spot considerably 
lower, from whence we could see the bridge in profile ; and we 
then saw that his suspicions were well-founded, the farther side 
of the bridge not six inches thick ; so that had we 

persisted, one party must have fallen through. I 

mention this as the extreme caution of the guides, 

where there is any ^^HHp^r, and to prove the falsehood of a 
charge, which was aftil^Vds brought against us, of having farced 
the guides to proceed contrary to their better judgment. . 

In about three hours, we reached the farther side of tjie la’- 
cier, a distance of somewhat less Uian a mile, in horizonfal is- 
tance. The sun was now very hot, and we were glad to repose 
for a few minutes beneath the shade of a huge 
refresh ourselves with some of the delicious watet;;^|M 
veller finds, at every turn, in his passage over thC^^^^.^une 
or two of our party feeling some apprehension from the impend- 
ing mass, which was considerably out of the parpelidicular, we 
soon resumed our march. A few hours after, this mass of snow 
fell over the spot where we had been reposing, and formed a 
^ chasm, w^ich had cost us nearly half an hour 
to , cross, and which, on our return, was hardly the work of a 
now ascended slopes of snow of diffe^nt 

thirty to sixty degrees, in a zig-zag direction, 
t of proceeding brought the danger more 

thku any other. Tlie surface being quite 
t|^,^P^.were oblige*^ to cut notches for our steps, and 
these bei% : irregula^l^e difficulty of maintaining the 

VOL. 1. NOr I V. W 2 H 
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balance was much increased : a single false step might have been 
fatal, and the view of the immense distance we must in that 
case inevitably fall, tended to unnerve thb mind. From the 
excessive slowness of our progress, we had ample time to con- 
template the awful depths below, for we were obliged to pause 
perpetually, while the guides were making the steps. After pro- 
ceeding'in this way for about an hour, we arrived, by a very steep 
slope, at the base of the Grand Mulct, a name given to a ndge of 
rocKs, or rather a single rock, which Jfises almost perpendicu- 
larly to a great height, out of the eternal snow which surrounds 
it on alf sides; and which is, from the nature of its construction, 
generally bare of snow itself. In ascending tliis ridge, we had a 
new species of danger to contend with. Our steps were all 
upon loose IVagnients of the rock, which w^as schistous. These 
occasionally gave way beneath onr tiead, and I'ell, with a tremen- 
dous noise, into the depths below. Owing, however, to the 
caution of our excellent guides, who perpetually warned us 
against suspicious stones, we surmounted this perilous ascent 
witlioutauy accident. Once or twice, indeed, a few stones from 
above aftirmed us by whizzing past ns, hut some one of the 
guides being constantly on the look out. advertized ns in time of 
the danger, which we evaded by crouching down in some of the 
hollows. On the whole, we found the asK?ent of this rock less 
formidable than wo had anticipated from its first appearance ; 
for though wc occasionally Irad to climl|JjcmBd projecting points, 
where we seemed to be suspended in rtlfflfSit, yet, for the most 
part, a false step would have only carried Us down to some shelf 
a few feet lower, which w'ould have received us. I must except, 
how^ever, the last tw'enty or thirty yards, which lay over a ridge 
exactly like Striden-edge on Helvellyn, in the north of England; 
from which we had a view of a precipice on each side of the 
most awful depth, and with very precarious footing ; for here the 
guides could not make the usual notches, from the hardness of 
tneufek, % 

half-past four we reached the summit of the ridge, where 
we were to pass the night ; having been about eleven hours arid 
a half walking and climbing, almost without intermission. We 
did not, however, feel much fatigue, and the slowness of our late 
progress, had probably prevented our suffering, from shortness of 
nreath, though we had now risen into an atmosphere of consider- 
able rarity. 

Here, w'e discovered evident traces of the bivouac 6( the pre- 
ceding year: some charcoal still i-emained, which hafl served for 
fuel, and even some scanty remnants of the straw, on which the 
party had slept. Our guides soon constructed for us a kind Of 
temt. Being lodged on a sort of shelf on the western side of the 
ri<%e, and about ten feet below its summit, we sloped the ladder 
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and a few of our walkiog*-pQle9 against the perpemlicular rock, 
the lower ends resting on a low barrier, pai tly artificial and partly 
natural, which raised itself between our couch, and a frightful 
precipice. The width of this ledge was hardly five feet, so that 
we preferred arranging ourselves longitudinally. Some canvass 
was stretched over the poles, the straw wa# spread on the ground, 
and tile blankets upon it, and thus we prepared to pass a very 
comfortable night; but scarcely had we got under cover than it 
began to rain, and in about an hour we had a violent thunder- 
storm, which" continued.^with but little intermission, during tlie 
whole night. This made us congratulate ourselves that-^we had 
been over-ruled by the guides to halt here for tlie night ; for Dr. 
Hamel, fearful lest, by the present arrangement, he shoi^d not 
have sufficient time on the summit for his experiments, had pro- 
posed our mounting still higher. The guicles expressed great 
reluctance to leave 3ie Grand Mulct, telling us, that higher up 
there was no shelter for us against the avalanches, which might 
fall during the night, and tlius induced us to remain. After all 
our labour for so many hours, we did not feel much fatigued, 
which we attributed to the bracing air of the inountaiii. The 
ei^ening now closed in upon us so fast, that we were obliged to 
eat our dinner nearly in the dark, and arrange ourselves for the 
night, without mucnf fegard to personal convenience. Indeed, 
the roof of our tent waf so low, that we could only move on our 
hands and knees, a ods^ at at the imminent risk of bringing it 
all down upon us, bylfPlplacing the poles with our back, which, 
as we had disposed large stones on the outside to keep the can- 
vass steady, would not nave been very agreeable. This induced 
me to submit, without repining, to a very inconvenient place on 
the shelf, being that nearest to the precipice, where the covering 
of the tent was so low, that it touched my head as I lay, and, 
during the night, owing to the bagging of the canvass from the 
rain, I received more than ray proper share of water. The 
storm preventing us from making the ^promised dTsuj^y fj||fire- 
wurks to the ladies below, we were obliged to content oui^ves 
with drinking their healths in some excellent Burgundy; but we 
found one bottle of this heat us so much, that we did not ven- 
ture upon any more without first diluting it wit^^ water. The 
novelty of our situation, and our great flow of spirits, occasioned 
pattly, no doubt, by the Burgundy, left us litUe inclination for 
eleep for some hours. These were spent in listening alternately 
to the pes^s of thunder, which seemed to hover round us, and 
thts ioariog of the avrianches, now near, now more remote. 
The moie practised ear of the guides distinguished readily 
twoen : these sounds, which we were perpetually confounamg. 
From 1 ^ which Dr. Hamel made witli his electrome- 

ter, he found aR the surro|^ding atmosphere so highly charged 
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with the electric fluid, that he was glad to withdraw it instantly 
within the canvass. All this time, our tent was every now and 
then lit up by the vivid flashes of the lightning, and as often left 
ifr the deepest gloom. At length, we ceased even to watch this in- 
teresting spectacle, and gradually dropped asleep, with the com- 
fortable conviction, thjst we need not leave our beds at a very 
early period, since it must be some hours, at least, before the 
snow would be fit to support our weight. The prospect in^ the 
morning was dreary enough; a thick |og shrouding from our 
view all the neighbouring heights, as well as every thing below 
us* Out situation resembled that of some shipwrecked mari- 
ners, whom the morning finds sheltered on some precipitous 
rock, in the midst of the sea. After a few minutes spent in con- 
templating our position, and speculating on the chances of ex- 
tricating ourselves from it, we all agreed in postponing the dis- 
cussion till after breakfast, for which we now felt a strong appe- 
tite. Having kindled our charcoal, and boiled some portable 
soup, which reminded me strongly of melted glue, though on that 
occasion we all rated it to be excellent, and dispatched two 
more of the roasted fowls, we felt quite recruited, and ready for 
any attempt except that of returning, at the very thought of 
which our spirits revolted. The way was ni^ equally dangerous 
to advance or retreat ; or rather the latter, examination, was 
fotind impossible ; and it was soon too late to proceed upwards, 
since it is absolutely necessary to return, to the same rock to 
sleep, so that, at length, made up oui^inds to pass another 
night in our present bivouac. About noon, the weatlier cleared 
up, and two of the guides were dispatched below to the Prieure, 
for a fresh sujiply of provisions, as well as to convey tidings of 
our safety to our friends below ; who, as we had anticipated, had 
suffered much alarm oa our account. They were to meet us on 
our return from the summit the following day, at this place. It 
was long before we could acquiesce in the necessity of spending 
the^i^ole day on the summit of the Gmnd Mulct. The space allot- 
ted us was so confined, and the arrangement of our shelter so incon- 
venient, having barely room enough to sit upright, that w^ were 
prepared to encounter any difficulty, rather than continue in our 
present situation. Four of the guides, including our two leaders, 
slept under the same canvass with ourselves ; the remaining eight 
disposing themselves in clefts of the rock, the apertures to which 
they blocked up with stones, were posted at different intervals 
below us. Dunng the morning, being desirous of sti^chiag my 
UmbSj and practising a little cUmbing about the r(>ick, I paid 
them all a visit, and conversed with them on the state of the 
weather, and the possibility of advancing to a pottit higher up 
against the approach of night This was strongly objected to 
by them aU, for the reasons above specified. On regmning^ our 
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own eleyated po&t, I felt qllite exhausted for a short interval, 
which I referred to the weakness arising from the exertions of 
the day before, but the guides assured me it proceeded entirely 
from the rarity of the atmosphere, and had been experienced by 
a party of themselves, whom we had sent a short distance down- 
wards in search of water. Soon afterwards, I saw Pierre Car- 
rier set off by himself, in the direction of our ascent, to examine 
the state of the snow. We followed him with our eyes for above 
half a mile, as he preceded, very laboriously, up to his knees at 
every step ; and thus received a palpablfe proof of the impossi- 
bility of proceeding further, which was confirmed by his own 
statement on his return. We had all received abundant proof 
of the intrepidity and address of this man during the ascent of 
the preceding day. During tlie passage of the glacier, he was 
the oracle of the party, being generally one hundred yards in ad- 
vance to explore the way, and carrying the hatchet to make the 
steps' Oftentimes, we discovered him standing, with the greatest 
apparent unconcern, on some elevated point of ice, from which 
he made his reconnaissance, and directed us accordingly by a 
motion of his hand. On ordinary occasions, he frequently suf- 
fered others to take the lead ; but I observed that, on every occa- 
sion of perplexity, found himself at the head of the parly ; 
and while others, otq especially poor Pierre Balmat, were elo- 
quent in recommending this or that passage, a single word or 
wave of the hand fromX'^irrier settled the point at once. This 
man was by trade a bradksmith, and dW not exercise the profes- 
sion of guide on common occasions, but always accompanied 
travellers in the ascent of Mont Blanc. He had already made 
the ascent eleven times ; having been several times with one or 
two other guides, merely for the sake of exploring the passage, 
Alas! this w^as destined to be his last attempt: but 1 must not 
anticipate. 

Shortly after our arrival on the Grand Mulct, we put on our 
additional clothing, and dried our sh*oe8 and siockitigB, 4Miich 
were completely saturated with moisture, from our long march 
over the snow. In consequence of these precautions, we did 
not suffer much from cold during the whole of our stay ; for at 
night, the canvass being closed, and eight persons crowded into 
a very small compass, we felt comfortable enough. Our amuse- 
ments, during the day of our compelled halt, were very similar to 
tbose of a picquet on an outpost, which commands a view of the 
enemy’s camp ; for the neater part of the time was spent in 
loslung through an excellent telescope belonging to M. Sell^ne, 
Sftd in teconnoitring the ground below. jprom our elevated 
)>OBt, we Saw distinctly the windows of our hotel at the »Ptieuf6, 
and sometimes &ncied we discovered some one there watdbing 
us in a similar manner. Sometimes, we lounged over a pamphlet ' 
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of SauBsure'ft* ascent, from which we gathered that he had taken 
a day and a half to arrive at our present situation, accompanied 
by eighteen guides. We made arrangements fcr letting off our 
rockets ut night, and some considerable time was occupied in 
mending one of Dr. Hamers barometers, an air-bubble having 
found its way into the** tube during the ascent of the day before. 
I was employed in making a bottle of lemonade for the following 
day, when it was pronounced excellent, and proved an admirable 
substitute for the wine, against which our feverish palates re- 
volted. • 

[To be concluded in our wt’.r/.] 


ON IIAMLKT. 

Mil. Editor — The following extract, translated from a j opular 
romance of the celebrated Goethe, on the subject of Shaksjieare’s 
Hamlet, may be acceptable to those of your readers, who are unai*- 
quainted with the original work. The title of the book is ‘‘ Wil- 
helm Meisters Lehrjahre or, the Apprenticeship of William 
Meister. It is a fictitious biography of an actor ; and the princi- 
pal topics it embraces relate to the stage. translator has ven- 

tured to subjoin a few ideas of his own on the*hie subject. 

In this enouiry,*'’ replied William, ‘‘ the first idea that presents 
itself is that oi a prince, ^osc father die^ unexpectedly, and in 
whom the ruling passions not ambition. He had lately expe- 
rienced, in their plenitude, all the' advantages that belonged to nis 
situation as a king's son : but his eyes are now, on a sudden, 
opened to the wide intervrJ, which separates the monarch from the 
subject. The crown of Denmark w^as nof%ercditary, it is true ; 
yet, had his filther been allowed a longer life, that circumstance 
alone would have grcallv strengthened the pretensions of an only 
sou tp the succession, if not entirely secured it; whereas the inter- 
venti#h of his uncle (notwithstanding his specious behaviour to- 
wards Hamlet) has probably excluded him from it for ever. He 
sees himself, at the same time, deprived of all influence in the 
state, and a stranger to those privileges, which he had, from his 
infancy, considered as his birthright. Here is the commencement 
of his melancholy. He perceives that he is of no more conse- 
quence, perhaps of less, than any other nobleman of the court. 


* As this name has already occurred more than once, it will be proper to inform 
the reader, that he was a gentleman of Geneva, who, in August I7a7> succeeded in 

reaching the summit of Mont Blanc. This was the year a>irowing the first ascent, 
made by Dr. Paccard. Since that time, there have been five or six successful attempts, 
amidst a great number of failures. During the course of thirty^threc years, no fatal 
accident had ever occurred ; two accidents only are mentioned, from both of which 
the sufferers recovered. 
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In his carriole he is submissive to all. It is not afiability , it is 
not cxmdescensian. No— be feels liimself liuuiUed ; he I’cvls him* 
self destitute. In vain his uncle endeavours Uk remove his dejec- 
tion ; in vain would he persuade him to view his situation in a 
more pmmising aspect. The consciousness of his insignificancy 
never leaves him. • 

The second misfortune that awaits him is his inothcr'a mar- 
riage ; and this inflicts a deeper wound, mid senses to humble liim 
still more eftectually. Upon the death of'liis father, he naturally 
exjxHJted, as an attectloriate son, to derive some consolation from 
the tenderness of Iiis surviving parent. He might reasonably have 
hoped to ]iarticipate, with a respectable mother, in rendering due 
honour to the memory of hivS great and heroic father. But he is 
destined to lose ker also, and in a manner more painful to his feel- 
ings, than if he had been deprived of her by death. 1hat coiiii- 
dence, which a well-disposed son naturally reposes in his parents, 
is destroyed in him. From the dead ilicre is no hope — ujx>n tlie 
living he cannot dc|)eiid. Besides, is slie not a woman, and con- 
se<juently suhjeet to the general reproach of .her sex — frailty r* 
Now it is, that he feels himself, at length, entirely subdued - 
wholly an orphan. No change of forliine, however fiivourable, 
can restore wliat heJ^, thus lost. By nature, iieitlier gloomy nor 
reflecting, grief aJifl^eflection arc to him a burthen. It is under 
such circumstances that he makes his appearance upon the stage. 
I do not believe I exaggerate any |)art of the picture. 

Imagine, then, yoft see before yoi^is loyal youth, and recol- 
lecting the peculiar situation in which he is placed, observe his con- 
duct when he first hears of his father’s spirit having appeared. Ob- 
serve him, too, on that awful night, when the venerable form a})- 
])cars to himself. extraordinary terror instantly seizes him. 

He ventures, however, to address the spectre ; and, on its beckon- 
ing him to follow, he obeys. The tremendous charge against liis 
uncle rings in his ears — followed by the urgent excitement to ven- 
geance; — and the concluding solemn injunction, ‘ llemembe^me !’ 

“ When the ghost has departed, what have we before our eyes ? A 
youthful hero, panting for revenge A rightful prince, exulting in 
the summons he has just received to raise his arm against the 
usurper of his throne? No such thing— astonishment and grid* 
seem now wholly to possess him. He expresses himseK', indeed, 
in bitter language against the ‘ smiling villain,’ swears not to for- 
get the ghost’s command, and finally suffers the following remark- 
able exdamation to escape him : 

The time is out of joint O, cursed Sprite! 

That I was ever born to set it right !” 

In these few words, I tliink, the key to the whole of Hamlet’s 
conduct may be found ; and it is clear to me, that Shakspcare?t^ 
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intention was to exhibit the effects of a great action, imposed as a 
duty lyxjn a mind too feeble for its accomplishment : in which 
sense, 1 find the character consistent throughout. Here is an oak- 
tree planted in a China vase, proper only to receive the most deli-^ 
cate flowers. The r(X)ts strike out, and the vessel fliies to pieces, 
A pure, noble, highly uioral disposition, but without that energy 
of soul, which constitutes the hero, sinks under a load, which it 
can neither carry, nor resolve to abandon altogether. All his obli- 
gations are sacred to him ; but tJm is above his powers. An im- 
possibility is required at his hands ; not an imjiossibility in itself, 
but that which is so to him. Observe, how he turns, shifts, hesi- 
tates, advances, and recedes ! How he Is continually reminded, and 
reminding himself, of his great commission, which he, neverthe- 
less, in the end, seems almost entirely to lose sight of; still without 
ever recovering his former tranquillity !” 

The main idea on which the foregoing estimate of Hamlefs 
character is supported, appears to me to oc verv accurately con- 
ceived, whatever may be tliought of some of tJie colouring be- 
stowed upon it by the German writer. The charge of inconsist- 
ency has been sometimes urged against tins character ; but surely 
wiltiout sufficient reflection : for it is only such inconsistency as 
may be said to be inseparable from the p!^rty|||r character which 
Shakspeare intended to represent, and of ^|Ph it constitutes, in 
truth, a very essential part. Without attempting to justify the 
extravagancies committed by Hamlet, in a moral point of view, or 
as amiable in themselves, |||jhey are certainly not incompatible with 
the poefs obvious design, vSs.' to eiihibit the strugglings of an irre- 
solute mind, under very peculiar circumstances of irritation, anil 
where the very consciousness of its inferiority had, of itself, a ten- 
dency to increase the irritability. If this i^panion were not con- 
firmed by the whole tenor of Hamlet’s conduct, it would be amply 
justified by the soliloquy in act 2, beginning with, 

“ Oh, what a rogu^ and peasant slave am I !” 
and, a^ain, by that towards the close of the 4th act, 

How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge !’* &€• 

We arc also to take into the account the degree of glocnn neces- 
sarily created by the supernatural vision, and the general distrust 
of mankind, wKich the circumstances of his father^ murder, and 
his mother’s subsequent conduct, would naturally have awakened in 
such a mind. Thus we perceive, that the only individual in whom 
he reposes any confidence, is Horatio ; and even to him he does 
not, in the first instance, seem disposed to unbosom himself ; un- 
less, indeed, we are to presume that he might have been checked 
by the pi*cseftce of Marcellus. 
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There are persons who have endeavoured to account for the in- 
consistency of Hamlet^s conduct, by supposing that his intellect 
was in some measure disordered ; but where do we discover a 
single passage in the play that at all countenances such an infer- 
ence ? That his madness was merely feigned, not only appears 
from his own confession, but from the whot tenor of the piece. 
In this respect, Shakspeare did no moi-e than follow the old story, 
on which the play is founded. Doctor Johnson has remarked, 
that Hainlefs assumed madness seems unnecessary, inasmuch as 
“ he does nothing, which he might not have done with the repu- 
tation of sanity but there does not appear to be any good reason 
wliy he should not have adopted this disguise, to protect himself 
from suspicion, whilst meditating the accomplisliment of his re- 
venge. In this particular the author has also conformed to the 
“ Hifftorie Hamhlctr 

His behaviour, in the scene with Ophelia, is one of the least 
defensible of Hamlets eccentricities. But is not this ccpially 
referable to the state c)f mind in which he is described to be 
throughout, and of which a general distrust of all about him is 
one of the leading features No where does it appear, that his 
lo^'e for her was of that high-wrought complexion which occasions 
the disregard, not the most inifKirtant duties, but of all 

sober discretion. therefore, easily imagine, that after he 

had reluctantly imparfcdliis secret to Horatio, whose prudence he 
had so well ascertained, he should be unwilling to throw off an 
assumed character, designed to impose whole court, before 

an inexperienced girl, whose yeryislmplicity so cosily had betrayed 
him. He might even have suspected that she had been employed 
by others to observe him, as was really the case ; for to a mind 
circumstanced like HMlnJefs, suspicion is ever on the alert, and 
there is no pronouncing where it may not fall. It may, however, 
be objected, and I am afraid with truth, that nothing could justify 
the harshness of his manner towards an innocent young creature, 
who was fondly attached to him, as it was by no means necessary 
to support the character of insanity ; and it is, jKjrhaps, to be rc- 
grett^, that the poet should not have differently modelled this 
scene. All I deny is the inconsistency of Hamlefs conduct, in 
this instance, with reference to his general character. Such in- 
consisteiicies are even necessary to preserve its unity. 

His conduct Over the grave of Ophelia may he considered as 
ope® to a similar reproof ; but he explains the matter sufficiently 
himself, in a subsequent conversation with Horatio, by attributing 
this behaviour (which he acknowledges to have been highly tn- 
decewous) to a violent degree of excitement, into which he had 
been surprised, at the moment: 

“ The bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion.*’ 
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I'nlly improssocl with the belief that he had niach jjreiiter cause 
for Horrow than I^aertes, his irritability seems to have been pro- 
portionably excited by the vehement lamentations of the latter. 
All such exhibitions of clamorous grief have a tendency to pro- 
duce a feeling of disgust, where sorrow is intensely felt : and surely 
such an emotion was likely to vent itself in the irritable and splene- 
tic mind of Hamlet, as it does, when he exclaims, 

“Nay, an thoirit rant, 

1 ’ll nioitfk aff well as thou ! ” 

Seneca has observed, tliat curcc levcs loquuntnt\ hiffcnics sin- 
pent and the silence, that belongs to severe affliction, is no where 
more beautifully dcscrilwd than by our author himself, in i\iacl)elh : 
“ The grief, that docs not s})cak, 

\Vhlsj)ors the o’er-fraught heart, and l)ids it break.” 

lie afterwards, it is true, itiakes an apology to Laertes on the 
score of temporary madness; and this may be, as Johnson ob- 
serves, an unwortny subterfuge ; but is it the less in character, 
when we recollect, that it was his interest to keep up the belief in 
his occasional insanity, under which, indeed, lie had so recently 
slieltercd himself from the murder of roloiiius? It seems idle to 
arraign Hamlet, upon his responsibility as^ man^ without advert- 
ing to the particular character^ which tJH^jxiet intended to set 
belbrc our cyt?.s, ‘‘ with all its imperfections on its liead.” Such a 
mode of criticism is surely less applicable to Shaksjieare than to 
any otlicr writer. ^ 

As to the confession (^lis love for Ophelia, in tlie burial-sccme, 
such a feeling, had it ever existed in his breast, would naturally 
enough have been revived on this solemn occasion ; altlMiugh it 
might have lain in a state of conipaiMtive before, smothered, 

as it were, by his other afflicting consideratuins. It may also be ob- 
served, that the excitement, under which he then laboured, would 
necessarily lead to exaggeration. 

The character of Hamfct, though perfectly true to nature 
throughout, is one to wdiich Shakspeare alone, perhaps, could 
have done justice. It seems to be chiefly wanting in what is com- 
monly called interest : and in this lies its principal difiicuky. It 
will not, it is true, appear sufficiently interesting to those who 
alone look for that quality in the exhibition of an inflexible atem- 
ness of soul, or an undeviating career of virtue, uniformly sus- 
tained, even upon the most trifling occasions. But, to such as are 
gratifl^ by a raithful representation of human nature in a highly- 
cultivated, and, in many respects, a highly-gifted, tboi^ irresolute, 
mind, pursued thnnign all its intricacies, and clothed with aU its 
infirmities, tlic picture will be interesting indeed ! 
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Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, may justly be lermod tlie 
four cardinal pillars ujpon which the magnificent edifice of mo- 
dern Harmony bids fair to rest for ages in unassailable security. 
To the three latter the fullest meed of justice has been awardecl, 
both by the adepts in die art, and by^the mass of the uninitiated ; 
while the genius and the transcend ant merits of Sebastian Bach 
are scantily acknowledged by the chosen few alone, and fre- 
quently admitted only with considerable qualifications. He 
was a giant,” we have heard it remarked, “ for the age in which 
he lived ; but the art has made giant strides since his time, and 
taste has undergone great changes : what may have lieen beau- 
tiful in music nearly a century ago, has natu^lly become anti- 
quated or trite at the present day.” 

The production of the baptismal register of Handel, who was 
born twenty-six days later than Bach, would proliably be of Utile 
avail against heterodox opinions like these. The abettors of them, 
in their radicalisiii, are ouitc ])repare(l to include even llandt l, 
with some allowance in his favour, in their qualified |jraise of 
what they term the old school. To such persons, that is, to 
men not destitute of a pertain degree of cultivation and skill in 
musical matters, it ii||p|ibe worth while to offer a remark or two 
on this subject. 

But there exists another class of beings, the fashionable 

fanatici,” who, with the most slender^retensions, profess the 
greatest enthusiasm for the art, and eweeive themselves gifted 
with a plenitude and correctness of taste, which entitles them to 
a decisive judgment on every musical production of the past 
and present ages. To these pseudo-critics the works of Bach have 
but a small chance of ffviug satisfaction. Their case, indeed, is 
generally this: they cither condemn, without a hearing, for 
fashion’s sake; or they have heard once in a way, or have 
themselves dared to — with stiffs fingers on perhaps a mis- 

tuned old instrument — a fugue of poor Sebastian. A fugue, that 
odious teccaiura^ at which their heart would misgive, were a 
Wesley or Bach himsdf to play it !! ‘‘ What is a fugue, when 
compared with a zitii, zitti, or a batti^ batti? What, but a dreary 
Ice-berg beyond Croker’s Mountains against a tulip-show of 
Chandler and Buckingham in the Wandsworth-road — German 
Pumpernickel contrasted with a Pate de Perigord 

These are the coxcomb critics of the art ; their sensitive butr 
teriiy organs suck naught but the exquisite. It were cruel to 
distress them with food beyond their peristaltic powers. Leave 
we them, and turn to our more weighty opponente, those votaries 
of harmony, who, with a strong tincture of miisical feeling, with 
a respectable share of sense and judgment, are loo much ab-j 
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sorbed in their idol, the modem school, to value any composi- 
tion of former times ; who pronounce every thing stiff and anti- 
quated, which does not precisely agree with die models, upon 
which their individual taste has formed itself. 

We are prepared to concede one point to our adversaries ; we 
are aware that tast^ in musical matters is subject to certain 
changes. Of this the history of the art furnishes sufficient evi- 
dence. But, without the aid of facts, it must be obvious that 
our ideas of the beautiful, in aay art, must be more or less liable 
to variation, in proportion as such art is deduced from first prin- 
ciples, more or less founded in nature; and, when so dedticed, 
carried to a greater or less degree of maturity and perfection. 
Thus it is, tlyat in painting and sculpture the path of the artist 
is the least liable iso uncertainty. Nature is, or at least ought to 
be, his principal guide. If he follow her, with a heart open to 
her beauties, and a mind sufficiently pure and lofty to reject all 
that is low and ignoble, he can scarcely err. The path of the 
poet, with some variation, arising from the difference of form 
and means, is similar. The architect ^pears to stand on less 
solid ground ; and, in music, the data towards a theory of the 
beautiful seem to be still less defined, or at least less obvious, 
and unquestionably less explored. 

Music, an art entirely of man’s creatioi# the darling offspring 
of his imagination, conjured into being, as it were, by the spell 
of one single acoustic experiment, although subjected, in the 
course of its culture, tq tlie laws of numbers, to the rules of 
rhythm and symmetry, unquestionably offers some points, upon 
which the opinions of different individuals and different ages 
may be, and have been at variance. But the fundamental prin- 
ciples of music have undergone as little change, since the time 
of Sebastian Bach, as the science of mathematics since Newton. 
Not a single new harmonic combination, not any tenable innova- 
tion in measure or rhythm, has been added to the science for this 
century past. The melodies of modern composers may have as- 
sumed greater softness — perhaps greater effeminacy ; and some 
of the ultras in the profession may have ventured to try^how fer 
the ear can bear a temporary fit of eccentricity, if it be immedi- 
utfly restored to good humour by a reviving cantilena. But, 
granting the existence of some minor changes in the forms con- 
nected with the art, are we warranted in slighting the produc- 
tions of great men of former times, merely because they differ 
in some points from the taste of the present age ? Are we to sneer 
at the majesty of the Doric, because a ^ndy Chinese shed takes 
more our fancy ? Besides, what right nave we to maintain that 
our present taste is more correct, more cultivated, Aan Ae taste 
of such men as Sebastian Bach ? There was a period— not a 
very remote one — when the stem chasteness of Michael Angelo, 
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and even the tranquil sublimity of the Grecian chisel, were held 
cheap, in comparison with the flirting prettiness of the Berniiir 
school. Why should music be exempted from the influence of 
false taste, that spurious divinity, ever on the watch to intrude 
her sway, in the arts, in literature, and, to judge from contem- 
poraiy events, even in politics ? ^ 

But what if we should produce specimens of Bach’s compo* 
sition, which, in point of style, not only do not vary in the least 
from modem works of acknowledged excellence, byt carry on 
the face of them a bloom of freshness and novelty, that would 
deceive a person who never heard them before, into a belief, 
that they are of quite modern date ? This pledge we can make 
good, by referring to a number of Bacl/s preludes, to many of 
his variations, to some of his sacred compositions, and to his 
Chromatic Fantasia. 

The fact is, Bach’s works are of that gigantic nature, that 
none but performers of skill and deep feeling can execute thenJi 
satisfactorily. Hence they are but seldom heard properly, and 
often mangled in a pitj^us manner. No wonder then, that, 
with so many chances l^aiust him, the autlior should not be a 
general favourite ; that he should be cherished only by those 
who cultivate the art with zeal, and possess a head and heart 
capable of discerning.%nd feeling what is great and beautiful. 
Mozart was an enthu^asiic admirer of his countryman ; Bach 
w'as the principal model upon which he formed his taste, and 
the prototypes or embryos of some of hi^ finest thoughts may be 
traced in the works of his great predecessor. Haydn enter- 
tained the same profound veneration for our author, and derived 
the same advantages from the study of his works, many of which 
he copied, when he had not the means of purchasing them. 

As Bach was a contemporary of Handel, the question of their 
relative excellence has frequently formed the subject of ani- 
mated controversy, especially in this country. In Germany 
scarcely a doubt prevails as to the superiority of the former. 
To attempted comparison between men of genius in the same 
department, is at all times a hazardous, and often a presumptu- 
ous undertaking. Andi^^in this country, where adherence to opi- 
nions once established, forms so strong a feature of nationality, 
that celebrity gained among the progenitors seldom fails to ensure 
admiration wm the descendants, for many generations to come 
— itk England, we fear, it will be deemed an act of musical heresy 
to compare any composer writh the man who, for ntfarly a cen- 
tmy, has continued toe musical idol of the nation at large, and 
the imiliation of whose style constitutes the ambition of many a 
writer of the present day. Fully aware, as we are, of these diffi- 
culty, we shall, nevertheless, venture to state our own senti- 
ments with candour and impartiality. * 
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In the personal character, the career, and in the productions 
of these two luiuiiuiries of harmony, there are some striking points 
of distinction, which may assist our view of their respective 
merits. Handel’s ambition sought the widest possible field for 
the display of his talent; he panted for renown ; and, when he 
liad attained the object of his anxious desire, no competitor 
durst infringe the rights of the patentee of compositorial fame. 
Cherished by the favours and patronage of George I., his talent 
soon obtained him a celebrity in England, which his ambition 
succeeded in converting into a" kind of dictatorial supremacy in 
the empire of harmony. But, however great Handel’s success 
may havej been under so favourable a concurrence of circum- 
stances, it may reasonably be doubted whether his fame would 
have reached the degree of eminence which it acquired, and has 
muiiitciiiied to this day, if that fame had to rest solely on his 
dramatic or instrumental compositions. His sagacity soon dis- 
covered, in the character of the nation and of the times, a serious 
and devout tendency ; and to this disposition his judgment sug- 
gested the idea of rendering his talent preferably applicable. It 
is through his Oratorios that Handel bUhme, and at this day re- 
mains, the favourite of tlie nation. 

Bach’s character was cast in a widely different mould : his 
modesty, his almost infantine simplicity, was free from any pre- 
tensions ; to vanity and ambition he was An utter stranger. He 
moved, with perfect contentment, in tlie narrowed orbit of a few 
petty German courts, contiguous to each other — for he loved his 
art more than fame. Thus circumstanced, we are not to wonder 
that he wrote little for a full orchestra, but devoted his genius 
and bis time, almost exclusively, to the organ and clavichord. 

If we were, tlierefore, to direct our com})arison between 
Handel and Bach to those departments of the art in which they 
both excelled — and such a mode of comparison seems fair 
enough — it would be difficult to withhold the prize from the 
latter. It is admitted that, in point of execution on the organ 
and clavicliord, as well as in extempore playing, Hapdel was far 
less skiirul, and his compositions for those instruments are 
Mmilly inferior to Bacli’s ; indeed they are almost forgotten, 
vdSBe the works of Bach stand at tliis moment as models, and 
excite the admiration and wonder of every lover of harmony. 
They form, in their kind, a standard of musical perfection; like 
the bow of Ulysses, they seem bequeathed to posteifty to try 
the strengtlf of performers and composers pf future ages. 

Even on a more general comparison of labours of these 
two composers, taking in style, science, artifice, thought and 
feeling, an impartial jiidge, while he admits the greatness of 
Handel, will discover features, in which Bach shewed a decided 
superiority. Handel’s energy and grandeur remain undisputed; 
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but he certainly falls short of his rival in sublimity of concep- 
tion, depth of tliought, and pathos ; he is his inferior in regard to 
the scientific arrangement, oririnal combiiiatioii, and develop- 
ment of harmony* In Handel every thing is more plain, lies 
more on the surface, while Bach is elaborate, profound, and 
finished in all his productions, from a certain period of his age. 
Uach knew more, thought more, and felt more ; he had peue- 
traterl farther into the sanctuary of the art. Handel's fame, as 
has already been stated, now rests on his Oratorios. Bach, loo, 
is said to have written Oratorios of the highest merit; but, iu 
this particular, we are under the necessity of taking the word of 
his biogmpher. We are not acquainted with them ; indeed 
they are little known, and probably were planned on a limited 
scale. 6ut we can fully imagine what he might have produced 
iu this department, by referring to some sacred compositions of 
Ills that have come under our notice. A solemn, j)ious siinpli- 
city^ is their distinguishing feature \ they abound with melodies 
of Uie most select and elevated cast; the accompaniments ‘are of 
the first order; and tli^horusses, although on a more limited 
scale than Handel's, ar^lfrpially grand and impressive. 

Bach entertained the highest opinion of HandSt's talents. 
Wnether that feeling was reciprocal on tlu‘ part of the latter, 
may fairly be doubted, much is certain, tliat they never 
saw each other, althouti;li Bach sought, more than once, to con- 
trive a meeting, during llandel's Journeys in Germany. This 
wish was never gratified, and there is great reason to believe that 
Handel evaded the invitations of the only man in Europe whose 
works could fill him with any apprehensions for his cornposito- 
rial supremacy ; especially when the interview was to take place 
on his paternal soil, where he well knew that competent and 
unbiassed judges would not be wanting to pronounce an impar- 
tial veixlict. 

John Sebastian Bach was born at Eirmach, in Thuringia, in* 
the year 1685. His family had, (or ppveral generations, been 
distinguished for musical talent, and he was himself the father 
of thirteen children, all of whom manifestcjd a decided genius for 
music, while several rose to eminence in differeirt brunchej^f 
the art*. Sebastian Bach died in his OTjth year, having devoted 
his whole life to the study and cultivation of musical science and 
composition. 

Bacb bad enjoyed supremacy in the empire of harmony for 
nearly a century, when Vogler, in his work entitled^^/V/e Choral 
S^&tenv^, venturi to attack him, and pretended to discover a 

* Joliii Chrijtiafi Bach, calii'd Bach of Milan, who was a popular cornpouer m 
London, wnu the youngest s.in of Sebastian Bach, by In'* second wife. He had not 
the ptjod fortune to cnjdy the instnictrons of his fa*h/ r ; b>it he liet a me an cxcelle:.t 
hai'paiiphord player, under the tuition uf his brotber ( rii. i'hn. Barb, 

t This of course is not »lphn Caspar Voider, uIjowjh a pupil of BacliV, but 
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fault in eTery bar of his Four-part Choral Sot^s. It cannot be 
denied, that in some instances Vogler has rested his opinions 
on very strong grounds, so as to shew that Bach occasionally 
committed faults, which future composers may learn to avoid. 
The inaccuracies charged against Bach may be regarded either 
as deviations from the practice of the old school, or as errors of 
musical expression and taste. With the latter it would be unjust 
to reproach Bach, considering that mi^kes of this kind are in- 
separable from the imperfection, of human nature, and in the age 
in which he lived the philosophy of musical expression, little 
understood at this time, was a thing scarcely thought of. Me- 
lody has made considerable advances towards perfection during 
the last hundred years. Even in harmony every tj^ng like 
harshness and formality is now superseded by softness and flexi- 
bility, perhaps to a fault ; and modern ears have thus become 
unaccustomed to many combinations of former times, however 
good in themselves. As to the supposition, that Bach has de- 
viated from the system of the old composers, the observation 
may, perhaps, be a matter of pride to admirers ; at all events 
it involve4jfc question of too compliciTOd a nature to be easily 
settled. ^Were must be a general standard established before 
deviations can be made a subject of well-founded charge. No 
one, however, will Vi^ture to deny, that Bach's works have 
established a boundSl^ in art, which no composer can even ap- 
proach without attaining much towards perfection. Vogler, a 
man of sense no doubt, but an eccentric enthusiast, is the author 
of a Theory of Choral Harmony, founded on a system of his 
own, and, we will admit, on the true nature and principles of the 
ancient church-modes ; and, tried by such test, it is not sur- 
prising that Bach should sometimes be found defective. 

The late celebrated Dr. Forkel* published, in 1802, an essay 
entitled Ueber Joh. Sebast. Bachs Leben, Kunst und Kunst- 
wefke. Fiir patriotishe V'erehrer echter musikalischer Kunst +. 
(On J. S. Bach's Life, Art, and Conmositions. For patriotic 
venerators of genuine musical art.) From this work we shall 
juote a few passages, which seem well calculated to afford an 

aate idea of Bach's peculiar style of po^position. 

Prom the manner in w^hich Sebastian Bach treated harmony and 
mo^ation, his melody necCsIarily assumed a peculiar fonpi^ In the 
combination of several coi^turrcnt melodies, which are all flow- 
ing and expi^sivV*, no single one can be so prenidiMKnt as to1 ex- 


George Joseph Vogler, the cmineut composer, and the anthor of many cdebraled 
works on the theory of music. • 

* Dr. Forkel died at Gottingen about two years ago. He was one of the most 
lonriuHl musical theorists of tJie present day, and likewise a man of extensive 
general information. 

t An English trani^latlon of this Essay has lately appeared. ^ . 
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clitsively the att^ention of the hearer. This prominency must be, as it 
were, dispersed through the whole; so that, sometimes the one, 
sometimes the other, may shine, though its brilliancy seems to be 
diminished by the concomitant parts : I say seems to^ be diminished, 
because, in reality, it is not diminished, but rather increased when the 
hearer has had practice enough to overlook and comprehend the whole 
at once. 

“ This union of many parts, moreover, obliges tlio composer to use 
certain turns in the singlemielodies, which he is not obliged to adopt 
in homophonic composition. A sihgle part never needs to force itself 
through, but several must, in their combination, occasionally turn and 
yield, in a very artificial "and delicate way. This necessarily gives 
rise to new and uncommon turns in the melodies, and is probably one 
of the causes why Bach’s melodies bear so little rtisemblance to those 
of other composers, and are so strikingly distinguished above tliein all. 
Wlien this singularity does not degenerate into the extravagant and 
unnatural, but is mingled w’ith fluency, and preserves th(* character of 
the tru« cantabile, it is an additiomii nu rit in him, who is capable of 
producing it, and is what is properly called originality : the only disad- 
.vantage attending this , styjje of composition is, that it is not suited to 
the general taste, but onipPa that of persons well versed^ the art. 

All Bach’s melodies, however, are not of this dcscripM^ 'J’hoiigh 
oiiginality of thought always prevails, yet tlie melodics ofwdiat are 
called his free compQ|^itions, are so open, cjipar, and intelligible, that 
their effect is totally different IVoin the mclbdies of other composers, 
but yet are comprehended and felt by tlie most’ unpractised licarers, on 
account of the spirit that pervades them. The originality, which 
characterizes his melodies, is also to be found in his passages, as tliey 
are called, individually : they are so new and uncommon, and at the 
same time so brilliant and surprising, that nothing of the kind appear^ 
in the w'orks of any qsflicr comjioser. Here again .all depemk on the 
abundance of tlic ideas. As all passages are nothing but dismemb^ed 
cliords, their contents must necessarily ‘be more rich and singular, in 
proportion as the chords ore so on which they ate formed. 

“ How far Bach’s study and penetration, in tlie treatment of harmbny 
were carried, and liow' much he was incUnyd to exhaust the resources 
of both, appears from his attest to contrive a single melody in such 
a way that it could not be liarmA^izcd b/ any part set to it, which like- 
wise contained a melody. In tlie age in which Bach lived, it wa 
established rule that every union of parts must make a whole, 
exhaust all the notes nacessary for complete expression,^ so that no de- 
ficiency should be any where perceptible, which might admit of the 
posubility of another part being added. 'HM Bach’s time, tin’s rule had 
been applied only to^ compositions in two, three, or four p^ts, and that 
but very imperfec^. He not only adhered strictly to this rule in two, 
three, and four-pare compositions, but he attempted also to extend it to 
a sinj^le part. To this attempt we are indebted for six solos for Ae 
violin, andsix for the violoncello, without any accompaniment, and which 
admit of no second part being set to tliem, which is itself a mellfliy. 
By particular turns in the melody, he has so combined, in a singly 
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part, all the notes required to make the modulation complete, that a 
second j)art is neither necessary nor possible/ 

“ It is iM^t a quality, but rather a consequence of its qualities, that 
Bacli’s melody never grows old. It remains ‘ever- fair and young/ 
like Nature, from which it is derived. Every thing that Bach mingled 
with his earlier works, in conformity to the taste of his time, is now 
antiquated ; hut wherej as in his later works, he has developed his 
melodies, from the internal sources of tlie art itself, without regard to 
the dictates of fashion, all is as fresh and new, as though it liad been 
produced but yesterday. There are few compositions, equally old, of 
which any thing similar can he said.” 

The following was Bach’s mode of playing the clavichord, 
vvhicli may he advantageously adopted in the practice of the 
piano- forte : 

“ According to Sebastian Bach’s manner of placing the hand on tlic 
keys, the five fingers are bent so tliat points come into a straight 
line over tin* keys, which lie in a plane surface under them, in such a 
manner tliat no single linger hus»to hi* ilravvn neavi r wlien wanted, hut 
that ev(T\ one is ri ady over tlie key it may have to ])ress down. From 
this manner of holding the hand, it follow s|||dst. 'J'hat no finger must 
fall u])on its key, or (as often happens) be tiirown on it, but must be 
pldccil on it, witli a certain consciousness of internal power and com- 
mand over the motion. Jidly. 'Hie impulse thus given to the keys, or 
the quantity of presstnj|, must be maintained in equal strength, and that 
in such a way, that the finger be not raised perpendicularly from the 
key, hut suffered to glide off the fore part of it by gradually drawing 
back the tip of the finger towards the palm of the hand. 3dly. In the 
transition from one key to another, this gliding motion causes the quan- 
tity of force or pressure, with which the first tone has been kept up, to 
be transfewred with tlie greaft'st rapidity to the next finger, so that the 
two tones arc neither absolutely disunited nor blended together. The 
touch is, therefore, neither too long nor too short, but just what it 
ouglit to be. ' 4* ' ’ 

“ 'fhe advantages of this touch and position of the hand are very 
various, not only on the clavichord, but also on the piano-forte and 
organ. I will here mention only the most inqxiftant. 1st. The hold- 
ing of the fingers bent renders all their motions easy, and prevents 
that scrambling, thumping, and stumbling, so common in persons who 
witli their tingers stretched out or not sufficiently bent. 2dly. The 
drawing back of the tips of the fiiigers, and the rapid communication 
thereby effected of the three of one finger t6 that following it, produces 
the utmost degree of clearness, in the expression of the single tones, so 
that every passage perfortped in this manner has a round, rplUng and 
brilliant eflBfc. It does not require the least stretch 'bf a^ention to 
understand a passage tlius performed. 3dy. By th^lglidir^ of the tip of 
finger upon the key with an equable pressure, sufficient time is 
afforded for the vibration of the string ; the lone therefore is not only 
improved, hut prolonged, and the perfonnev is enabled to execute in 
prope r coimexlbii even long notes, on an instrument so poor in lone ast 
the clavichord. In fact, Sebastian Bach is said to have played with so 
ehsy and slight a motion of the fingers, that it was scarcely perceptible. 
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Oi^ly the fifvSt joints of the Angers were mo\w^d : the hand n^uiini'd its 
rounded form, even in the most didicult passages ; the lingers ro>v‘ 
very little from the keys, scarcely more than in a sliakcu^ nud vvliiK' 
one was employed, the other still retained its position. Still less was^ 
motion perceptible in any other part of his body, as happens with those 
whose hands are not suificiently light.” 

** , 

“ The natural disparity in the size as well as strength of the different 
fingers, frequently imluces performers, vvIuTever it can be done, to 
use only the stronger fingers and.iu'glect the weaker ones. Hence 
arises not only inequality in the exjiression of successive notes, hut 
even the impossibility of executing certain passages, where no choree of 
fingers can be made. IJnch was soon sensible of this ; and to o})vi;)((» 
so great a defect, wTote for himself particular pieces, in which fdl the 
fingers of botli hands must necessarily !>e employed in tlie mOst various 
positions, in order to perform them pro])erly and distinctly. By this 
exercise, he rendered all the fingers of both liaiuls, 0([ually strong and 
serviceable, so tliat he was able to execute not only chords, and all 
running* passages, but (iven single and double shakes \vitli e(pial ease 
and delicacy. He was periect mastm* eyven of those passages, in whlcli, 
while some fingers perfo]||^ a shake, the otlu'ra on tlie same hand lia\e 
to continue the melody.” ‘ 

Bach entertnincid the idea that ]i(‘ could play any thing with- 
out hcvsitation, at first sight. In tins, h^ w'us, however, mis- 
taken, us the follovWng anecdoUi will shewt 

“ A friend invited liim one morning to breakfast, and laid upon the 
desk of his instrument, among other j)ieces, one which, at first glance, 
appeared very easy. Bach arrived, and, according to custom, went im- 
mediately to the instrument, partly to play, and partly to look over 
the music that lay on the desk. While he was turning over and play- 
ing several pieces, his friend went into the adjoining, room to prepare* 
breakfast. In a few minutes Baqh came to the piecb, which w^as in- 
tended to make him change his opinion, and began to play it. He had 
not, however, proceeded far, when a passage occurred at W'hich lu* 
stopped. He looked at it, began anew’, and again stojipcd at the same* 
passage. ‘ No,* he exclaimed tp liis friend,, who was laughing to him- 
self in the next room, ‘ one cannot p^y every thjng at first sight; it is 
impossible.” 

Thid sufficiently dlsprove.s a notion many have, that it is p<gf- 
slble to play at first sight. As Veil riiight it be expected that 
an actor should 'deliver his. part at* the first reading with due 
effect, as that a performer^ on the piarfo^^forte should execute 
offhand a piece, which he had never seen before. ^ 

The father, and one of the uncles of Bach, whd^^ere twins, 
are said to have Borne so much resemblance to euch other, that 
they realized many of those mistakes, which Shakspeare and 
Plkutus have imagined on the stage; they were alike in tljjek 
musical compositions, and died nearly about the same time. " 
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THE SCIENCE OP POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Continued frmn page 335 . 

^ COEN LAWS. 

It is intended to be slicwn how the principles, which have been 
mentioned, and also ho^v the Corn Laws, as they are called, oper- 
ate on the iiENT OF land, on profits, and on the wages of 
LAEOUE. 

SECTIpN T. 

RENT OF LAND. 

For the more easy elucidation of the subject, Rent of Land has 
been separated into two parts. 1. Real Rent. 2. Artificial 
Rent. 

1. Real Ri-:nt is the difference, or the value of the difference, 
of the produce per acre of the worst land in cultivation, and that 
of better quality ; when the same amount of capital has been ex- 
pended on each, in the same space of time. 

If there were no restrictive laws, this would be the only rent 
paid. 

1. It would be the, fair equivalent to the landlord. 

II, It could not be raised, and would not be lowered, at the op- 
tion of the parlies interested. 

III. Its amount would not at all depend upon them, but would 
be wholly regulated, by circumstances beyond their controul. 
These circumstances are denominated principles. 

I V. It makes no part of the price of Corn. 

2. Artificial Rem’ i.s tlie difference betwetai the amount of 
the real rent^ which would he paid w'ere there no restrictive laws, 
and that which is paid in consequence of those laws. It increases 
the price of corn. 

I. Artificial Rent is a tax upon tlie consumer ; — levied upon 
the food lie cats. It is equal in amount to the difference between 
the present price of corn, and the price at which it w^ould be sold 
were the trade in corn whblly free. 

II. Corn is, therefore, as effectually taxed by means of restric- 

tive laws, as it would be, were a stamp affixed to the loaf, as it is 
tola quack medicine. ♦ • 

III. Laws, which forbid the importation of com under a certain 
price, beget tlie necessity for other laws raising the price still higher 
and higher, ultimately the total exclusion of foreira com. 

IV. ThdH laws cannot benefit the farmer ; on Sie contrary, 
they tend towards his ruin. 


• In the case of a ux, the money raised goes to the exchequer. In the case of the 
corn laws, it goes into the pockets of the land-owners, the whole community being 
injured fur ihck advantagr, solely. 
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For gi'eator ease in explaining the theory of Rent, the reason- 
ings in tliis essay will be confined to the ])roduce in corn only ; 
they are, however, equally applicable to other farm produce. 

1. Real Rent iif produced by ike culfivatum land of 
different qualities,* 

In order the more clearly to elucidate !his proposition, we will 
suppose a community to be placed upon an extensive spot of land 
of cufterent degrees of fertility, but hitherto uncultivated. That 
this community consists of pcrsbns who, by means of their capital 
and labour, are capable of supplying all their wants. Some arc 
handicrafts, and some are farmers. Now if this community were 
to permit its government to sell {Kirtions of land, to raise a revenue 
for the state, it w^ould be in precisely the same circumstances as 
sonic of the newly-scttled states in the North American republic. 
Those of the community, who were niechanics and traders, w'ould 
build, towns, where whatever was necessary for the wants of the 
community, eitluT for use among its members, or for exportation, 
would be manufactured ; while those who were farmers, would 
erect farm-buildings, and proceed to cultivate* the land. In this 
state of s(K*iety (as in e^'ery other state of society) there could be 
iiUT ONE KATE OF I'HOFiT on all the ordinary employments of capi- 
tal and lalxmr. For if any oiu* branch of industry was found to 
be more profitable than another, some of those who followed the 
less profitable branches would, in course of time, leave them, and 
embark their cajiital in the more profitable one. This has always 
been, and must continue to be the course pursued : the most 
profitable concerns always inducing ^leople to embark in them ; 
the less profitable always inducing pco{)le to ejuit them. But any 
one branch of industry can only be more profitable than another 
while the produce of that particular branch is insufficient to sup- 
ply the demand, and consecjuently to raise the price of the article 
piwuced above its proper level. So, on tlie contrary, one branch 
of industry can only be less profitable than another, w bile the pro- 
duce of that particular branen is more tlian sufficient to supyily the 
demand, and consec|uently to depress the jirice of the article pro- 
duced below its proper level. But as capital leaves that branch 
which produces the least profit, and goes to that which produces 
the most profit, so the quantity of articles produced by the one 
will be lessened, and those produced by tlie other will be increased, 
and 80 will the price of the articles produced by the one be re- 
duced, and those produced by the other lie increasedi, and so will 
the pr^t on the one be reduced, and on the other be increased ; 
and thus the profit of every branch of industry will be the same.-f- 


* Heal Rcttt may al»o be produced bj the application of adflirional cr-pital tl0 land 
already in cu1ti¥|tion. 

t U is not pretended that It will be matbcroatically exact, but that there will be a 
continual apiffoxiipation. 
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It follows, neccHSfirily, that there can bt but onk KAffii of PKorrr 
in all the* ordinary employments of capital and labour. 

To tljis rate ol pront tne cultivator of the land must conform. 
His rate of profit will lx? the same as that of the manufacturer, 
one law necessarily governing the whole, and equalizing the profit 
of all. 

In the state siipix)sed, none but lands of the first quality, as to 
production, would be cultivated. The widest choice possible would 
exist, and the fanner would, ofcoUrse, choose the best land, and 
from the cultivation of this land he would obtain the common rate 
of jirofit, and no more ; and for this rate of profit he would be 
willing to continue to cultivate the soil, since it would be impossible 
for him to turn his capital to better account by employing it in 
trade, manufacture, or comjmerce. 

So long as corn tnoiigh for the consuniption of the community 
could be raised from land of the first (juality, the farmer must con- 
tinue to cultivate the land himself; he could not let it, since no 
one would pay rent for it. Lt*t it, however, be supposed tliat 
some one could be found to take it at an annual rent; the conse- 
quence would be, that he would lose from liis profit the whole 
amount of the rent he paid, and would tlius voluntarily have con- 
sented to make the cin|doyment of his capital the least productive 
in the community. The supposition is, therefore, absurd. 

So long as any land of the first quality, in eligible situations, re- 
mained uncultivated, no rent would be pai<l, since there would 
always be persons willing to bring it into culture, as the increase of 
people required additional food to be pi-oduced, for the average or 
common rale of profit. No rent could therefore be paid. 

This may be called tlie 3 - just stacu:. 

The sii:<'ONi) stack may be said to commence when all the 
land of the first tjiiality lias been brought into cultivation ; but 
wlicn, from the increase of |iopulation, the whole of its produce 
does not fully satisfy the demand^ recourse must then be had 
to land of a worse or second quality. 

Let us enquire how this is brought about. 

When, by an increase qfpcoplcy the produce of all the land of 
first-rate quality is consumed without satisfying the demand, 
scarcity will have commenced, and the ])rice of aim, following tlie 
general Jaw, will rise. As the expense of producing com on the 
best land will still remain as it was, the farmer'^s profit will be in- 
creased by tlie amount of the rise in price ; and as land erf the first 
quality is limited in quantity, and as the whole has been brought 
into culture, no means exist by which the price can be lowered^, 
and tlie increased profit w’ill lie the property of the farmer, as long 


• It mny be presumed, that there can be no importation until all the land of the first 
4U.dity IS in tillage. It is necessary also to suppose the population to be increasing. 
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as lie continues to be the owner as well as the cultivator of the 
land. 

It has been kated that, in the first sta/re, none but land of the 
first quality would l>e cultivated ; and the cause is obvious. If 
from an acre of land of the fir^it quality, twenty-five bushels could 
be proiluced, and if from an acre producing twenty-five busliels, 
nothing beyond the common rate of profit could be obtained, it 
follows, that if the same quantity of labour, and the same amount 
of capital, which produced twenty-five bushels from land t)f the 
first quality, would only produce twenty bushels if apjdietl to land 
of the second quality, there w^ould lie a loss of five bushels per 
acre— a diminutioi» from the common rate ol‘ profit in the com- 
munity, and an effectual bar to the cultivation of land of the second 
quality. And this bar would continue^ not only while any land of 
the first quality remained uncultivated, but until tlie increased^ 
demand bad raist'd the price of all the c orn produced so high, as to 
afford the common rate of profit on land ol‘ the second ciiiality, 
from which twenty bushels only were produced, by the a[)plicatioH 
of the same quantity of lalwnr, and the same amount of capital, as 
had l)cen employed to produce twenty-five bushels from land of the 
lirst quality.^ • 

When, however, the price had been raised so as to enable the 
j30Ssessor of land of the second quality to obtain the common rate 
of profit from cultivating his land, he would begin to cultivate. 
This would not, however, reduce the price of corn, since no more 
land of the second cjiiality could be kept permanently in cultiva- , 
tion than was just sufficient to sup})ly the inci eased dcmand.-|- It 
would be possible, by cultivating a large quantity of land of the 
second quality, to increase the supply so far beyond the demand^ 
as to reduce the price of all the corn prcxluccd ; but as this woulcl 
also reduce the profit on land of llie second quality below the com- 
mon rate of profit, the whole quantity coukl not be kept in tillage 
for any considerable length of time, and no more would remain in 
that state than was absolutely necessarj'to supply the demand. 

When, by the increase of population, the demand for com had' 
increased, and the price bad been raised, so as to enable those who 
held land of the second quality to obtain the common rate of 
profit from their cultivation, the whole of the difTercncc of' the pro- 
duce between land of the first, and land of the second cjualify, 
might be taken as rent ; and as, in the case supposed, the difference 
would be five busliels per acre, five bushels w<mld be the amount 
of the rent, land of the first quality could pay; while, for tlic 
reasons Ixsfore given, why land of the first (juality could pay no 
rent during the first stage, no rent could be paid from land of the 
second qumity, during the second stage. 


Sw “ Principk* of Political Economy and Taxation,'’ by Mr, UtcAfdo. 
f Unless it could be exported. 
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The t)iircl stage Ifbuld commence when all the land of tlie 
second quality had Ifeen brought into culture, and ropulatioa con- 
tinuing to increasd, scarcity had been again produced, and the 

1 )ricc of com had been again increased, so as to enable those who 
icld land of third-rate quality to obtain the ordinary rate of 

1 profit from its cultivation, when the steps described in respect to 
and of second-rate quality would be again taken. 

If we suppose that from land of the tliird quality, only fifteen 
bushels per acre could be produced, then five bushels might be 
taken as rent from land of the second quality, and ten bushels from 
land of tlic first quality. 

Thus, it is made apparent that rent is phoduced by an in» 
crease of the population producwfr scarcity, and consequently a 
permanent rise of price, so as to anbrd the common rate of profit 
on the cultivation of worse and worse land — the most fertile land 
Spaying the most rent, the least fertile land paying no rent at all. 
Akal Rent is then the value of the difference of the produce 
per acre of the ^vorst land in cultivation, and that of better quality, 
when the same amount of capital lias been expended on each in the 
same space of time. Which was to be proved. 

A EAL Rent makes no p^t of the price of corn. 

This might be inferred from what has already been stated ; but 
it may be advisable to make this important circumstance as clear 
as possible. 

It cannot be supposed that, when land of different qualities was 
cultivated, the holders of the more productive lands would, for any 
considerable period, continue to cultivate those lands themselves. 
The love of ease and of distinction would induce them to let the 
land to others, and to live themselves, without toil, upon the rent 
But, whether They let the land, or continued to cultivate it them- 
selves, the price per bushel of the whole quantity of corn produced, 
would be regulated by llie price at winch it could be groiHi on the 
worst land in cultivation, w hich paid no rent For il‘,vas was be- 
fore supposed, the worst land produced only fifteen bushels per 
acre, and the best produced twenty-five bushels acre, the price 
of the whqle produce must be such as to give to him who cultivated 
the land whiem produced only fifteen bushels, the common rate of 
profit on his capital. If it failed to do this, he would cease to 
ciAivatc it. l^hus, tliere could be but one price for all tbe com 
produced, and tliat price would remain the same whethe^jent was 
paid or not from Uie more productive soils. 

Real Rent, therefore, makes no part of the price of oofn,r 
which was to be proved. 

Real Rent is regulated in its amount by <^uses beyond the 
controul of the landlord and tenant 

It is taken for granted, that the landlord would desire to receive 
as much rent as he could ^possibly dbtain, and that the tenant 
would be desirous to pay as little as possible. 
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It has been proved that real rent is the vaAte of the produce of 
different qualities of land, and with this the landlord must be satis- 
fied he (X)uld obtain no more*, and the farmer would pay no less. 

If the produce were ten bushels per acre on land of the first qua- 
lity, and five bushels per acre on land of the second quality, more 
tlian was puxluced on land of the third quality ; and if land of the 
third quality was the worst in cultivation ; then five bushels on the 
one, and ten bushels on the other, would be the quantity the land- 
lord might receive as rent. If, not satisfied with this, he were to 
demand six bushels from the one and twelve bushels from the other, 
his demand would not probably be complied with ; but if, from 
the inconvenience of^moval, or from any other cause, the farmer 
were to comply with the>d«niand, his profit would be reduced fiir 
below the common rate of profit ; and as capital, according to the 
general rule, leaves the less profitable o(Tuj)ati()ns, and goes to . 
those which arc more profitable, so in tliis case, it would in time 
be drawn from the cuhivation of land thus overburthened with 
rent, and would compel the landlord to take his fair equivalent, the 
difference of the produce of the land, above the worst in cultiva- 
tion, and no more. It is unnecessary to ])r()ve that the tenant would 
not be allowed to hold the land for Jess riian its valne. 'Ilius it is 
pi-oved that real rent is regulated by causes not within the controul 
of landlordvS and tenants. 

2. Artificial Rknt is the diflen’nce betwocTi the amount of 
the 7'eal rent^ which would be paid, if there wxre no restrictive 
laws, and that which is paid in consequence of those laws. 

1st. It increases the price of* corn. 

2d. It is a tax upon tlie consumer. 

It maybe safely concluded, that, so long, as the ^community 
could be supplied from land of tlte first quality, the price of 
com would be so low as altogether to exclude imix)rtation. But 
when, fro# the increase of population, the community could no 
longer be su{^lied from land of the first (luality, the price of corn 
would rise, and it might be found profitable to resort to land of an 
inferior quality, to importation, or to both. If any very a)n- 
sidcralde quantity of com could be imported, it might, by keej)- 
ing down Uie price, retard the period when it would be necessary 
to resort to lands of second-rate quality; it would still further pc)s^ 
pone the period when land of the third quality would he rcsortei^ 
to, and it might even prevent the rise of price beyond a certain 
sum for an almost indefinite period+. 

If ?re suppose that wheat could be produced in this country at . 


• It mult be borne in mind that the country is supposed not to be oppressed by corn 
Uws. 

t How this would benefit the ipommnnity will be shewn when we come to speak of 
profit and wages. 
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the quarter (wtiich was the* monopoly price in 1773), but that 
a quantity fully ecjual to the demand could not be produced with- 
out resorting to lan^of worse quality, a quantity equal to the de- 
, ficiency could bo imported; and, as it is admitted by the petitioners 
for further restrictions, that it could be imported tor that price, or 
rather below it, 48.v. may be taken as the prtifc at which the whole 
produce would probably be stdd. 

If, in this state of thiu/^s, government were to pass an act pro- 
hibiting importation under 66s,l imj)ortation would wholly cease, 
scarcity would be produced, land of worse quality would be culti- 
vated, and the community would be again supplied from its own 
soil. In time the ave rage price would rise the quarter. It 

is manifest, that in this case the whole difference in the price, 18.y. 
per (|uarter, would be caused by llic law, and by it, would be ex- 
torted Irom the consumer. It would be a monstrous tax on the 

a le, and would difler in no respect from a direct tax on the corn 
*, except in the mode in wliich it was levied. If levied as a 
tax, it would go to the Exchequer, if raised by a corn-law, it 
ywiuldgo into the pickets of the landlords, under the name of rent. 
It would not benefit the farmer *, but, in the long run, do him se- 
rious injury. He would receive no more than the common rate of 
profit on his capital, even if the corn law's wholly forbad importa- 
tion ; all beyond the common rate of yrojit would be taken by his 
landlord as rent. But as the price of corn rose, the common rate 
of })rofit would fall, and the farmer, as well as every other person 
not a landlord, w^ould be a loser. Those wdio, lilce the farmer, 
were traders, w^oirid lose, 1. by the rise of prices on farm produce, 
on the amount consumed. S. In the diminution of profit on their 
trade. 

But another very important consequence follows from the legis- 
lature raisiuu* the import price of corn from 48, v. to 6&. and thus 
forcing land of worse and w^orse quality into cultivati<m. A con- 
sideralile pirlion of the corn consumed must, in that case, neces- 
sarily be grown upon land, which would only afford the common 
rate of profit to the farmer, without paying any rent, and that 
only wlnle the price* continued at 66^. During the time, which 
would be required to bring Jis much land into cultivation as would 
supply the demand, the price per quarter would never be 
low Gvs. although it might be above it, and during this period 
die farmer would appear to flourish, and rent would nse on all but 
the worst quality of land, so as to take from the farmer^ on superior 
soih^ all but the commok rate of profit But, when as mucn land 
had been cultivated as fully to supply the demand, the price would 
immediately fall below 66^. and tlie farmer would no longer obtmn 

* Sec tl\is tully aiul ctcaily elucidated in “ Principles of Political Econuniy and 

j'dUation, Chap, V, on Pfol'jts,** by Mr. Ricardo. 
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tlie common rate of profit. If tlie quantity produced should ex- 
ceed the demant^ even by so small a pK)porUon as is necessary to 
produce the ap{)earance of an eagerness to selL the price would fall 
so low as to spread dismay and ruin among tJR? farmers. To stay 
the evil, the land-owners and farmers would again demand another 
law, forbidding imp<irtation under 80^. the same ste[)s would again 
be taken, and the same results would again follow ; and, in a few 
years, application would be made for a law to raise the import 
price to 97s. as has actually been done; and, following this course, a 
law must at length be })assed, forbidding importation altogether*; 
and this law, Avhen obtained, would-be the certain destruction of 
every farmer in the tkingdom, and would, were it possible to con- 
tinue such a vile system, reduce the whole community to a state of 
bondage, in whicli state the farmers would be slaves attached to 
tlie soil, as the peasants in many parts of Uiissia are. 

Had the legislature refrained from interfering, the average 
price of wheat would probably Iiave been about 48^. tlie quarter, 
and rents would have been proportioned to that price. In years of 
scarcity w'heat would have been imported, and in years of abqp,* 
dance wlicat would have been exported, and the price would have 
I'cmained as steady as the price ol‘ a commodity, the quantity of 
which, in some measure, depends iipfin the seasons, could jxissihly 
be. It was, wc were told in 1815, to keej) prices steady, ihrtt 
the law was passed forbidding importation under 80.y. The 
price had been made unsteady by previous laws; so another was 
added to the evil to remedy the lormer, and tliis was called wise 
legislation ‘j*. 

Instead of the average price being 48 a\ it appears by the returns 
laid before parliament in the last session, that, since the passing of 
the last corn law in 1815, the average price has been 78-5, Uius 
shewing that there has been paid, on every Quarter of wheat con- 
sumed, a Hlx of upwards of 60 per cent, and tliat, too, not only on 
wheat but on every sort of farm produce, and to this amount has 
the community been injured for the sole advantage of the land- 
owner. 

* 'Hiat laws forbidding the importation of corn must rapidly follow cat b otlu r so 
long as the present system is coimnucd, is proved by what has taken place during the 


last half century. # ^ 

By stat. 13 G. III. 1773, the import price was fixed at 48.y.l . ^ ^ 

44 G. III. 1 804, ai 6(55 of J 25 . in 1 3 years. 

55 G. lU. 1815, at 805 of MV. in n years. 


Being a total rise of 325. m 4 2 years. “ 

A further demand is now made to fix ibc price at a use of 1 75 . in 5 years. 

Making a total rise of 495 . in 48 years. 
More than 100 per cent, or double the monopoly price m 1773. 

f The price is now about 555. 
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Vanae,from Simoitides. 

AaTiFiciAL Rent is the difference between the amount of 
the real rent, which would be paid If there were no restrictive laws, 
and that which is in consequence of those laws. 

1. It increases the price of corn. 

2. It is a tax upon the consumer : — which were the points to be 

proved. ^ 

[Scctim I/, “ Projif and IVageft** is myp:oiilabhj postponed till our next,'] 


UANAE. 

rnOM A rilAGMENT OF SIMONIUES. . 

When the lone ark, in darkness lost, 

Recrd on the ocean tempest-tost ; 

When down her checks began to flow 
Tears that betray’d a motlier’s woe ; 

Pale Danae close and closer press’d 
Her babe in anguish to her breast, 

And o'er him said, “ Deep woes are mine : 
Ihit peace, niy child, and slumber thine. 

‘ Tliou slcopcst in a joyless home, 

Thy cradle the sca-billow ; 

Thou slecpest wIktc the wild waves foain,‘ 
My troubled breast tliy j)illow ; 

While, darkly arching o’er thy brow, 

'J'hc swoln surge casts its shade below. 

‘ Thou alumbcr’st, heedless of the flash, 

While lightnings round thee sweep ; 

'Phou slumber’st, reckless of tlie crash. 

While thunders rouse the deep ; 

Nor, while soft flows in sleep thy breath, 
Ilear’st in each wind a voice of death. 

‘ The dew of sleep tliy eye-lid closes, 

But tears from mine o’erflow ; 

A glowing on thy cheek reposes, ^ 

But mine is pale with woe. 
filir child ! beneath thy purple vest, 

How beautiful, how sweet thy rest I 

* Ah ! if my terror moved thy fear, 

If heard a modier’s sigh, 

My kiss should steal a\¥ay thy tear, 

My soothing lullaby 

Should softly breathe, ‘ Sleep on, jmy child! 
And with thee sleep the sea-storm wild I 
Sleep on, my child ! and with thee sleep 
I’he woe that bids me wake and weep !' ” 
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THE COMPLAINT OF LE CAVALIER SEUL.*^ 

Sir, — One of the most pitialile objects civilised life is a 
bashful man ; mortitication is ever at his right hand, and ridicule 
tricks hts steps. Awoman, however overcome by timidity, looks 
neither silly nor awlptlard ; her fears and (Veinblings excite inte^ 
rest, her blushes admiration. Oh! that I had been born of that 
privileged sex, or that Natirfb^ when she gave me a beard, had 
given me a proper stock of ease and assurance, by which I might 
support its dignity ! I am fond of society ; I love conversation ; 
I enjoy dancin^ : but wherever I go, my confounded sheepislmess 
goes with me, keeps me in a constmt nervous flurry, and turns iny 
very pleasures into pains. The height of a bashlul man's ambi- 
tion, when he enters a room full of company, is to hurry over his 
salutations as quickly as possible, to creep into some obsiuire corner, 
and to stay therfe, very (mictly, as long as he is permitted. How I 
have hated the officious kindness, which makels tiresome old ladies, 
and pert young ones, notice me in my retirement, and fix the eyes 
of every soul in the room upon me, by fearing I am very dull, and 
asking if I have been to the Play lately, or seen the new Panora* 
imL I believe they call this “drawing me out,'’ and I dare say 
think I ought to be obliged to them for their notice. 1 wish t 
could teach them that notice is the very thing I most earnestly 
desire to avoid. t 

One unavoidable consequence of my dislike to putting myself 
forward is, that I am accused of being very rude and bearish ia 
my manners. I am never sufficiently alert in handing old ladies 
down to dinner, or asking their daughters to drink wine. 1 never 
ring a bell, snuff* a candle, or carve a chicken, till the office is 
forced upon me, and all the merit of the performance destroyed by 
my previous incivility. Then, I have a tormenting habit of fancy- 
ing myself the object of general notice, “llie observed of all ob- 
servers.” If a girl giggles, she is laughing at me; if another 
whispers, she is animadverting upon hfj words, dress, or be- 
haviour; and when two grave old ladies arc discussing family 
matters, or a few^steady old men shaking their heads ov(t the 
state of the nation, I often imagine, that my faul^ and follies arc 
the occasion dl so many serious looks, so many unified eyetj^and 
hand^ 

Boileau has said that 

“ Jamais, quoiqu’il fasse, un Mortcl ici-has 
Ne peat aux yeux du nionde hre cb qu’il nVst pas.” 

But B(^eau is wrong ; for I know I am shpp^d proud by some, 
cross by others, and silly bv all ; and yet 1 tiiink I may with truth 
affirm, that each of these cWges is false. ^ 
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.1 learned dancing in early youth; and, while country-dances 
were in fasliion, I could join in them with considerable corat’ort. 
Long Irabit had ^ustomed me to the perfonnaiice ; many pt*r- 
sons were moving same time, and no extraordinary grace or 

dexterity was requisite in the dancers. But alas ! peace came, and 
with it my worst enemies — quadrilles. ^ ffiomOf 

e Vora^ e 7 momento ^'' ' Gradually they encilR|lfed upon their less 
elegant predecessors, and at length j|mned complete and exclusive 
possession of the balUrotjm. Connfl||Mances were banished to the 
kitchen, and I deprived of my laVourite amusement. Some of my 
friends endeavoured to persuade me to put myself under the tuition 
of a dancing-master, but really this was too much to expect of a 
shy man. Whait ! skip about a room in broad day-light, turn out 
my toes, find arrange my elbows at command } My cheeks are 
even now tingling at the notion. 

Last Christmas I was Staying at the house of an uncle in the 
country; my cousins danced quadrilles every evening, and at 
length they partly fJrccd, partly persuaded me to stand up with 
them, assuring me that it was only necessary to use my old ste[)s 
and mind the figures. My cousin Kllen, too, one of the loveliest 
and liveliest of her sex, engaged to be niy partner and instructress ; 
and added, in her easy^ sprightly manner, that slie hoped we should 
dance together in the spring, as we used to do s “ .years ago. 
This temptation, this bribe, was irresistible ; I suffe ier to lead 
me to the set, and I made n)y in qufulrille-dancnng. My 

performance, of course, met with most encouraging praise. I was 
urged to persevere in my new accomplish ment ; and ere I came to 
town, I gave Ellen a parting promise that I would dance at the 
first l^all, to which t should bq invited^ I did viore than keep iny 
word — I have danced at ^several; and 1 do verily believe that 
haint, all-powerful habit, might ift time enable me to derive more 
pleasure tlian min from my performance, were it not- for one 
odious and awful figure, invented, I suppose, for (he peculiar 
mistMT of modest men. In this crqrf quadrille, I am positively 
required to dunce^ ( horreavo referens ) during ei^ht entire bars, 
akrfie — ^yes, qiiitc alone; it Appears scarcely credible, but so it 
really is. 1 am expected to figure away by myself, while no oljher 
creature is nioi||g. Ttie oth^ actors and actresses in the qua- 
dril%havc notWRg fo do but tq stare and to quiz ; aod three of' 
them are ranged in a lino opposite to me, m order to Jook as 
formidable as possible. Why, the strongest neiwes might tremble, 
the wisest man look silly, the most elegant appear awkward, 
in such a situation.; and I — what "I suffer is far beyond de- 
scriptimi ; and I alh of^ii tempted to exclmtn, in the words of* 
one who seems to have suffer^ occasionally &oin my wretched 
complaint, ” Thinks I tii^mystdf, I wish I was dead ami buried.*” 

L^jt no one sup}io^ that I am inclined |o jest upon my suffer- 
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ings. Alas ! they are much too serioujs a subject; and 1 hope I 
have never made tnyself an enemy whose rancour must not sulw 
side into pity, when he beholds me prcpariijff to submit to that 
bl^endous sentence, Le Cavalier seul^ >4^ll^i!lanl dcuit Jbh, ’ 
Move I must ; to stand still would be so ridiculous; but my feet 
seem tied togeth^J||every action is tremulous and indecisive — 
my ear no longS^iKches the tune — my eyes refuse to quit the 
ground-— my ^eeks redden^to flames — and, after the m’eadful 
task is over, I fancy I read^felsion in every'‘countenance, and en- 
deavour, in vain, to hide myself fi-om the finger of scorn. Once^ 
in despair, I wrote to iny cousin Ellen, stated my distress, and 
isked her advice. "IVilh her usual kind ness she sent me an iin- 
' mediate answer, and dircttetl me, when next I danced my solo, to 
turn round several times. At first I found diis an e>cccllent plan ; 

I had some definite mode of action, and I thought that ilie whirl- 
ing motion had a sort of num)>ing effect, which uciulcned the acute- 
ness of my feelings. But alas ! I am afraid 1 exceeded Ellen's 
instructions, and turned too ofien^ fi)r I certainly used to feel very 
giddy; and one evening I heard a lady whisper the word ‘‘ te- 
totum" to my partner, wducli^put a spe^y and complete rennina- 
tion to my rotatory movements. I have never danced a qua- 
drille since. Ellen is come to town, but is the paitneir^ of 
bolder ait<jP|jft]ppier men ; and I can hope for no change in these 
vexaUe|«k’fjWfcumstanccs, unless some little compassion is shewn 
towards Bashful dancers, an# Le Cavalier scul" is allowed a 
companion. Surely, this would not he a very unreasonable sacri- 
fice to the weakness atn^ distress of others, and it seems a most un- 
just regulation to prevent a man's dancing at all^ because he can- 
not m^c up Ills mind to danc^ a hornpipe. Eropi the observa- 
tions I have made, I am convinced thg,t nine men CuCof ten would 
rejoice in the demise of that uifhatural character^^^ Le Cavalier 
seul "--HAnd unnatural he i&. ^Men werc^never intended either to 
live dr to dhnee alone; and when they persevere in opposing their 
proper destiny, they generally beobme absurd or uimappy. Yet 
some anomalies there are in*a ball-room, as in Jife, ana instances 
arc to \ye found of bachelors and of Cavalieris-sculR, who apjKw to 
ta^ pleasure in their solitude. IJiavc^en defers, who would 
regret to share their gloi'y with aBotherifmir 
' all animation and delight at that identical pcnffii, and inethose 
very circumstances, which to me aVe sd^appaluilg. Heavens ! how 
they will skip and fly about, as iiP anxious to crowd as many capers 
as possible into tlic eight masculine bara: What bounding, what 
pirouetting, ^ivhile tlte body is slightly bent, the arms are a little 
attended, the face flushed with exercise, eyis flashing triumph ! 
But I do not envy these performers their glory, a lurking con- 
tempt mingles with the admiration tliey excite, and I have often 
heara Ellen quote and^iqipTove the words of some wise man> who^ 
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onpe said, To dance too exquisitely is so laborious a vanity, that 
a man ought to be ashenued to let the world see, by hfs dexterity 
ki it, that he has Ji^t so much time in learning such a trifle 
These few wodKmBi persons excepted, however, I am qixke 
convinced that the rest of my sex will rejoice in the permission to 
assume no more their solitary character. M||||||who move grace- 
fully and easily at otljer times, are but awl ^ Bp cavaliers-seuls ; 
notwithstanding an air of indiffereijg|p which th^ attempt to put 
on, a lurking constraint proves them to be uncomfortable, and vari- 
ous arc the methods to which tliey have recourse, in order to pass 
through the dancing ordeal with tolerable credit. Some perform nu^ 
merous finikin steps on the same spot, while their arms have a kind 
of tremulous jefiting motion ; otlicrs move with straggling strides 
over the whole extent of their domain, and seeffa to say, ‘‘ you see 
ware not frightened,*” lUit they cannot deceive mc,-^udl read as I 
am in th^ symptoms of my own disonlcr. Many have recourse to 
the tetotum ^stem ; some appear cjuile undecided, and entirely at 
the mercy o? chance; anfl a few miserable creatures positively 
stand still, cast a few puzzled glances around theiq* as it in igno- 
rance what ought to be done, tl^m appear to awak|i^^from their fit 
ofa|)sence, put on a faint antlTOrcea smile, s^nd forward to 

takCf' their place in the sociable ioiq^ de these, 

aqd updn me, abiwe them all, the publication ol^HR^cr will 
coflfer a considerable favour, as it perclmn^OHRen the 
Ccrnipassioiiatc part of the dancing j^^iblfc to a sens^j of Uie misery, 
inflicted upon a few, the discomfort upon matiy^ ati4 thf e^Wkward- 
ness upon^iearly all, by that odious treCfetf^|i^^,scul.’’ 

Upon the %uder feelings and kind symp&thiog the l^es, I 
throw myself md lily compaffionsjin niis^ery ; suMy tlisisy will not 
be inexorable to^the petition of tlio^, who thu§ humWy acknowledjge 
their power andTintreat their §bci^. vvho h.ive a portal fuUipatuy 
Ui being e>cn fbj: tlir^|^gcip]|tes, an^l who feel of 

the grace of' woman's presencey^fi^t^rt of 
cvw through eight biys t>f*a iK 

* Wifh every feeling am, 

and fear X ^hall remain, 

^^ant, 
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tECTUKE II. part II. 

■Hebrew Poetry. , 

The last yeaiWD^avid’s rei^, and the whole of Solomon’s 
witii the exception of ite'im^musiom foi|n the most brilliant 
epoch of Hebrew history, ^e nation then attained to a de^e 
of wealth, importance, and security, from which it afterwards 
irrecoverably " declined by the separation of the ten tribes. 
Solomon conihmed his possession of the thr<^ by the deaths 
of his brother Adonijah and of the vetenin* Joab ; and al- 
though Jeroboanf is mentioned* as having lifted up his hand 
against him” during his life-time, yet his efforts were neiffier 
successful, nor even formidable, f David’s conquesl^n IdunuM 
had extended the national territories as far as the Sea ; and 
the acquisition of a harbour on the Arabian coasF excited ftie 
ambition of ^Solomon to make his couutty a maritime power. 
The alliance tl^e Tyrians suppUed him wim seamen for equip- 
ning his gari^as well as with artizans for adorningi^his ca{ttM. 
He buil|jw|H^cent bities-^he enriched himself by commmial 
imposhjl^Hpte was said, in the ‘bold phraseology of the EgiMs, 
to haivIP^Enie silver in Jeruiakm as stones, and cedars tta the 
sycamore^trees that are in aSvndance in the valUes:”X so that 
me r^iement which begCln with David was fostered by hub 
into absolute luxury^b It is true that his civil goveniment was 
not dnburthensome to die people, as^wc find by meijr address to 
his son and successor Rehoboamf; and even before his lapM 
into idolatry he had swerved fi^pm the true spirit of the Mriiak 
system, by his encpuragement«of drading intercimrse, and by his 
eKimide ^ intennarriage with fil^ypiers. ' YeC'still, talren all in 
all, ms reign was flattering to the pride, and propitious to 
the crdrivatioa of litecatUiMbli peaneableand ma^ftcent ; 
and the popular mind seemOo have bowed, dpri^g hjp life-time, 
before his splendid prosperity p^d gjfted endowments,' For he 
adorned royalty #ith<ttn hiteljectual reput^^H^&pt was not 
oiriiterated flKim his memony, even,, by hiiy||^|^s apost^y. 
We look back, therefore,* to So1q||[OI|’ 8 to a bright 

and tranquil noon-tide in Hebrew history. Tpe remaining day 
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of the national existence, bat few and short intervals, wa* 
ov^cast with tempestuous calamities ; and the voice of Poetry 
renitbes us from tMie times only in the thunders of prophet. 

The writings as^foed to Solomon ♦ certainly coincide with the 
conception which History affords us of his personal character, 
and ot the circumstanees of his reign. Such||^umstances give 
a leisure at once favourable to the intelle^ and dangerous 
to the indulgence of the passions* It was the fate of the 
wisest and most eloquent of moralists to experience this two-fold 
and opposite influence of peace and prosperity. His poetry is ac- 
cordingly an antithesis, in it^different parts, of the soberest moral 
thought and tl^ most luxuriant imagination. i(t breathes no 
oracular terrors — it glows with nejither martial images nor heroic 
enthusiasm — but abounds either in intellectual reflections, or in 
allusions to the blandishments of pleasure. In the Proverbs we 
see the sagacity that was imputed to him ; in the Song of Songs, 
the sumptuous revelry ofhia fancy ; and in the Preacher w^emeet 
with a mind satiated with human happiness, and colkvinced of 
its vanity, exhorting us to value nothing but the fear of God, and 
the obedience of his commandments. 

It would be departing presumptuously from the object of these 
Lectures, to examine the mystical religious meaning jSgigposed to 
be couched under the erotic poetry of Solomon,^'^ as the 
Song of Songs is completely a pastoral and amatory pC^ ia its 
imagery and structure, we may appreciate its value as a work of 
imagination, without interfering in the least degree with its typi- 
cal sense. Considered merely as a relic of national poetnr, it has 
been sometimes preferred to the most beautiful idps of classic 
antiquity. lathe warm colours and profusion of its imagery, it 
may oe allowed to be superior to*the pastoral productions of the 
Western Muse; but it is by no means their equal in taste, de- 
sign, or execution. The pi^ures of Nature in Theocritus and 
Virgil charm us by their perfect distinctness and keeping. We 
converse familiarly with their living objects; and their landscape. 


^ The whole of the Proverba are not iBcribed to Solomon, even in the fcriptaml 
titlea which they and of thoae impot^ to him, 4 pan are expressly stated to have 
been copied out (jHltie men of Hexekiah Judah— -Proveibf, Chap. xxv. 

The 90th chapter frethitkd the of Agur the Son of JaVeh ; and die Sist is 
called the Prt^ecy which was tad^t King Lemuel by bis Mother* Leiottael is us- 
derstood bysom^todie only the poetical name of Solomon, and admouishiog 
mother to have been Bathsheba. But this is pure conjecture. 

Bla^rate dissertations have been endited, by the Hebraists of the German school, 
on the probable amount of (he share which Solomon had in thTWritinp received 
under his name. I sboi|^ have been ashamed, whilst paying any attention (n He- 
brew literature, not to have peruserl the 'most eminent works of erudition on this 
subject in e veir \iMgQMgt that was accessible to me. But it would hd 4t variance with 
the popular object of these Lectmes to burthen them with such diaquisittons, and sdbeie 
of licir opinions it would answer no good purpose even t(rdisea»4 
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i^taations, and characters, are all defined to the imagination. 
But in the Song of Solomon a mystery and vagueness hangs oter 
our conception of the being who (in a hunoljp sense) utters \he 
passion of the poem, and who is addressed as its object. The 
voices and responses of love murmur around us, but the speakers 
and their circui^toces shift anibiguou^y and abruptly. At 
times, undoubtedly, we have delicious glimpses of scenery, and 
seem to breathe in the very air of a rich oriental landscape. " The 
winter is past ^ the rain is over ahd gone : the fig-tree puttetk forth 
her green figs, and the vines with the tender grapes give a goodly 
sme a. fh singing of birds and the/^ voice of the turtle is heard in 
the landj' Yet the po^’s touches, sweet and miigriificent as they 
are, rather supply toe fancy with a desultory dream of luxury, 
than impress tne heart with an intelligent interest in human 
manners and feelings. 

When we turn to the Proverbs, however, we find a monument 
of Hfebrew genius; supevidV to every production jn the same 
walk of* exposition. David fostered the ppetical enthusiasm of 
his people, and was, in a stricter 4ense than Solomon, their 
poetical sovereign and representative. But the Hebrew mind 
was now become more fitted than formerly for intellectual im- 
pression^^^^pm literature ; afad Solomon employed his genius in 
giving tW maxims of morality a diction pointed to the under- 
standing,^ as well as electrifying to the fancy. The proverbs 
of a people always form their first step of advance towards 
philosophy ; and the state of the Jews, at this period, may b6 
con^ared to that of the Cireeks, when they received the sayings 
of Soloh, Pythagoras, and Theognis, But the gnomic or sen- 
tentious remains of the Pagan moralists, as rudiments of phi- 
losophical literature, appear insignificant, when compared with 
those of ther Hebrew Monarch, who drew the ethical spirit of 
his poetry from a grand and simf)le religious creed. Hence 
hfei had no division of doctrines for the initiated and the pro- 
phane. His precepts are clear, consistent, and elevated truths, 
tersely expressed, and spiritedly illustrated. In one or two 
expressions, perhaps, maybe traced something to remind us of 
the old enigmaticaiYorin^, in which it was uau Aw ith the Jews, 
as witJi all early nations, to couch ^the sayihVof the wise — 
a custom exemplified- by the rtddHa^whtcn Bampson prided 
himself in Disposing to the Philistines*. But Solomon, to 
look at the Proverbs as a whole, stripped his wisdom of all faii- 

r Aa^4f wofil^spp^t Sbebft putting hard to thjc 

Iting of (I iCingjs, ch. a.) that the amusement of cnismas luwl not imo 
disuse even in Solomoiilbdiys, ♦ ... 

2 K 2 
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tastical mystery, when he addressed himself to the instructioii 
of his people. The book has nothing abstruse*, nothing jar- 
ring in doctrine, aiW nothing ascetic. On the contrary, it re- 
commends, in the most pointed manner, to cherish a cheerful 
heart ; and il* the idea of levity could be sejmrated from wit, we 
might almost venture to attach the latter terdi to the animated 
ingenuity of the Proverbs. Without either formal reasoning, 
or arrangement of parts, the book embraces a code of instruc- 
tion directly applicable to all tlie duties of life. Does the 
Poet inculcate temperance, how emphatic is the question. 
Who hath woe, who hath sorrow, ivho hath contentions, who 
hath wounds without cause — who hath redness o/’ eyes, but they 
that tarry at the wineV Does he speak of humility, how 
brief and weighty is tlie apophtbegni, “ Before destruction 
the heart of man is hau^ldi/, and before honour goeth humi- 
HtyJ" How impressive is nis saying gii tenioer, that '' he 
who h slow to anger is better than the mighty, ana he t^at rulelh 


♦ The imagery of the Proverbs is, in general, strikingly lucid. It is not so in Kccle- 
siastcM, the diction of which is obscure, and by no means eminently poetical. The 
description of old age, in the last chapter, is a singular instance of quaint and elabo- 
rately artificial allct^ory, in a book so full of simple poetry as the Bible. 

Verse l. Remnnher now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, £^r. figfe. 

Verse *2. JPlnle the sun, or (he light of the moon, or the stars, he not darkened, mr 
the clouds return after the rain — u e. (I ffillow thfc explanation of Dr. Clarke) before 
thine eyes grow dim with age, so that thou shalt not sec the sun, moon, and stars, and 
before the evils and miseries of life succeed one another in woeful vicissitude. 

Verse 8. In the day when the keepers of the home shall tremble, and the strong 
men shall bow themselves, arid the grinders cease because they are few, and those that 
look out of the u'indotvs be darkened — u e, before thine arms, which arc the guards of 
the bodily mansion, shall tremble with palsies; and thy legs, which are thy strong 
supporters, shall bow themselves ; and thy teeth grind slowly and with difficulty, be- 
cause they are few ; and thine eyes, vvhich are as glasses in the windows of thy head, 
arc dusky and darkened. 

Verse 4. jf4nd the doors shall be shut m the sheets, when the sound of the grinditig 
is low, and he shall me up at the sound of the bird, and all the daughters of music 
shall be h ought low — t. e. when the doors shall be shut upon thee, as now retired to 
thine own home, without care of other's visits or business ; when thy slow feeding 
ahaU make thee unfit for other men's tables; when every little noise, even that of a 
bird, ih^l waken thee out of thy sleep ; ai^ when thy spirits shall be so dull and de- 
jected, that thou shale take nd pleasure in nearing the mocft melodious music. 

' VerSe 5. And wk^ they shall be afraid of ihad which is high, and /ears he in 
thsTWOiy, and tihe almond-tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burthen, and 
desire shal^faU, because man goeti^ his long home, and tne mourners go about the 
streets— e. when thy decrepid age shalt main; thee so unfit to move, that thou shall 
be afraid to stumble upon or to ascend any rising groond that lies in thy way ; when 
the'blossoms of age shall cover thy head, and the lightest thing shall be burthensome. 

Verse 0. Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the mfleel broken at the cistern — *. e, before all 
thy natural a^ vital spirits be exhausted, and all the functions and offices of life be 
quite dl6chai^,‘ as water ceases to ba drawn when the cord is loosed, the 
bucket and wheel broken at the cistern. 

One might imagine that Fletcher in his Purple Island, an^awin Douglas in his 
King Heart, had formed their tastes on this dimly allegorical fusion cd Solomon. 
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his spirit thnn one that iaketk a city'' How cnipbatical are the 
few words recommending humanity, Whoso rnocMth the poor, 
rqp^cheth his Maker:'' and can there be a more striking admo- 
nition to industry than Go to the ant, thou Huggard^ consider her 
ways and be wise ; which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, pro- 
tfimth her meat in the summer, and gatkereth her food in tlte /wir- 
vest'' ^ 

It is true that it was not within the inspired commission of 
Solomon (at least the Proverbs give us no proof of it) to incul- 
cate the soul’s immortality. On the contrary, his morality is 
founded solely on the rewards of virtue, and the stings and poisons 
of vice, during our present state of existence. But there is nothing 
inconsistent with the doctrine of immortality in this maxim, 
which he bids the young man hind upon his heart and tie round 
his neck:" namely, that '' Wisdom is more precious than rubies, 
and that all the things that can be desired are not to be compared, 
unto her f that length of days is in her right hand, and in her left 
hand f%h0 and honour ; that her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace" 

After Solomon’s death, the kingdom was immediately divided. 
The frightfully despotic answer of his son Rehoboam to the 
people, who, having assembled in the free spirit of the Mosaic 
constitution, demanded if he meant to rule them with modera- 
tion, cancelled the allegiance of the whole nation'*', with the ex- 
ception of the powerful tribe of Judab, and the weak and adja- 
cent one of Benjamin. Jeroboam, who had given some dis- 
turbance to the kingdom even in the former reign, now returned 
from exile, and was set at the head of the ten revolted tribes ; so 
that the history of the Hebrews is from this period divided into 
that of Judah and Israel. The sovereigns of the latter kingdom, 
a considerable time after the revolt, established their capital at 
Samaria ; and hence the term Samaritan was ultimately applied 
both to the people and their language. Rehoboam was thus left 
with a remnant of the Hebrews, inferior to the population he had 
lost ; but the possession of J er usalem, billowed as it was by so many 
religious associations, gave him an advantage which the folly oi' 
his rival Jeroboam, turned to double account. When the feusi of 
the tabeniacle approached^ the tribes who hajl shaken off the 
yoke of the son of Solomon, could not forget that Zion still 
contained the ark and the temple; md Jeroboam, fearful of his 
subjects visiting the sacred city, established idolatry throughout 
his dominions. The consequence was, that the priests and Le- 
vites of Israel, whose honour and interests were thus vitally 


2 Chronicles, ch. X. 14, lo, to. 
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ivouiided, went back in a body from their scattered habitations 
to Rehoboam, and were followed by all the faithful friends of the 
true religion*; so that Judah was strengthened into a power 
which eventually survived the existence of the Samaritan mo- 
narchy. 

Frofti the time of the Hebrews being thus rent into two kii^- 
doms, until that of the ten tribesf being carried into captivity 
by Shalmaneser, a period of between two and three huiMired 
years, Judah and Israel, menaced and invaded as they were by 
formidable enemies, had seldom the policy to abstain from san- 
guinary contests with each other. Meanwhile, their perpetual 
proneness to idolatry called forth in both nations the loud and 
reiterated remonstrances of their prophets. Jeri^leip» though 
on the whole less idolatrously inclined than the rival capital 
Samaria, had also her apostate sovereigns ; and even under those 
Jewish Kings, who ** aid that which zvas right in the eyes of the 
Ijord,** we read- of high places, that is, heathen altms, being 
suffered to remain, **for there the people offered sacriJii;f^Hd burnt 
incense to idols But in Israel the spirit of pro^ecy was 
called upon to l>e peculiarly active and bold, as it had to main- 
tain a struggle against Paganism, among a people where the Mo- 
saic religion was bereft of its hereditary hierarchy, and of all the 
advantages resulting from a solemn national temple. Accord- 
ingly we read, in the annals of Israel, of numerous and devoted 
prophetic bands, encounterin^^e fate, and displaying the hero- 
ism of martyrs — of their being slaughtered by merciless pursuers, 
or fed in deserts and caverns by the pious and chari table. § There 
stood forth Elijah, to confront the priests of Baal, and to pro- 
nounce sentence on the tyrant Ahab, “ that the dogs should lick 
up his blood.'* Elisha also, on whom Elijah's mantle descended, 
was a prophet of Israel. But it appears, that those inspired in- 
dividuals were not limited in their mission to the one kingdom or 
the other, by their being its native inhabitants; for when the 
Jewish king Jelioram raised high places on the mountains of 
Judah, the prophecy of his destruction arrived to him from 
ElMh, who was of Gilead in Israel. |1 Amos, who was a native, 
of Tekoah, a city visible in a clear day from Jerusalem, prophe- 
sied against theft^corruptions of the court of Samaria ; and Micah 
declares, that he spoke alike to Israel and to Judah. 

For an hundred and fifty years after Solomon's death, during 

* a Chron. ch^, xi. verses 13, 14, 15, 16. 

t The people of Israel, who seceded from Rehoboam, are always denominated the 
ten tribes : it jUauld ceitatnly be more correct to call them the nine tribes, as it is 
evident by thOVext in a Chronicles, which has been jnst quoted, that the Levitts ft- 
turned collectively to Rehoboam. 

: 1 Kings, chap. xxU. V. $ 1 Kings, xviii. v. 4. 

II a Chron. chap, xai. v. la. 
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nine reigns in Judah wd ten in Israel^ we have historical notices 
of many prophets, whose oracles were never embodied into dis- 
tinct collections. The series of the prophetic books of the Old 
Testament begins, in point of chronology, with Jonah, about eight 
hundred years before Christ, and concludes with Malachi, nearly 
four hundred years later. At the commencement of this Msto- 
rical space, Uiziah reigned in Jerusalem, and Jeroboam the Second 
in Samaria. The abilities of both of those sovereigns threw some 
lustre over their contemporary annals. Uzziah promoted the agri- 
cultural as well as the military habits and skill of his people, 
and Jeroboam was a considerable conqueror. But nothing was 
done to bring the two nations together by the bond of their 
ancient reJigim and Hebrew patriotism; and their prospe- 
rity was more in show than in substance. The idolatrous Jero- 
boamVreign was, according to the prophet Amos, one of those 
periods of luxury, pride, and misnamed prosperity, " that see 
the rich nUin’s joys increase the poor’s decay for he declares, 
that the ^^hpiteous were sold for silver, and the poor for a pair of 
shoes,'^ At the death of Jeroboam, the hollow semblance of 
Israel’s strength gave way to misrule and degradation ; and 
Pekah, one of the violent successors to the Samaritan throne, 
allied himself with Rezin, king of the Syrians, for the purpose 
of extirpating the state of Judah. On tins, Ahaz, the successor 
of Uzziah, threw himself with desperate impolicy on the pro- 
tection of the Assyrians, who mtide an easy conq^uest of Syria, 
and thus brought their inundating empire into fearful vicinity 
both with Israel and Judah. Samaria soon fell, and the ten 
tribes were dmgged into captivity by Shalmaneser. The Jewish 
monarchy, to all appearance, wouM have speedily shared 
the same fate, if the wisdom and piety of Hezekiah had not 
preserved it. But he defied the King of Assyria, and ** served him 
not he smote the Philistines even unto Gaza:'* he brought back 
the national worship to its ancient splendour and purity; and 
before the final calamity of the sister ration, he endeavoured to 
establish with her a religious connexion, which, if earlier adopted, 
might have proti^ctea the independence of the Hebrew name. 
HezekiaJi invited all Israel to celebrate the feast of the Pass- 
over at Jerusalem, not as a mark of submission te him, but as a 
gratification to themselves. Three of the tribes, as Josephus in- 
forms us, accepted the invitation, and Zion saw, whea it was 
too late, in the setting gleam of her welfiire, the affecting specta- 
cle of Jews and Samaritans meeting like brothers beiore the 
Temple, and forgetting the antipathy of generations, in homage 
to the Ood of their fathers. 

-It is ^ necessary to recollect those facts, in order to take an 
histdrics^ interestip the earlier part of Hebrew prophecy. 

The chronological order of the prophets may, for the mokl^ 
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part, be ascertained from internal testimony ; but the liates of one 
or two of them are involved in considerable obscurity.^ Without 
entering into special arguments on this subject, I shall venture 
to class them in the following successive groups : — Jonah, Amos, 
Hos^, Micah, and Isaiah, fill up an historical space from the 
reigiH of Uzziah in Judah, and of Jeroboam the Second in Israel, 
down to the earlier part of Hezekiah’s reign in the former king- 
dom, Next came Nahum, Joel, and Habakkuk, the first of whom 
appears f to have prophesied soon after the captivity of the ten 
tripes, probably in the latter years of Hezekiah. Joel may be 
assignea to the reign of Manasseh, when the clouds of danger 
were thickening over Jerusalem; and as Hahakk^ speaks of the 
Chaldeans, he may be supposed to have propfll^ed after 
capture of Nineveh, when the storm of Judah's destruction was 
impending still nearer. " ^ 

Obadiah, Zephaniah, and Jeremiah, Were almost contem- 
porary witnesses of the destruction of Jerusalem — ^Ihe'iast of 
theiff composed his elegies amidst its ruins. 

Ezekiel spoke his oracles in exile upon the sh^es #f the 
Chaboras, and Daniel was educated at the Chaldean court. 

Haggai, Zachariuh, and Malachi, belong to thekst period of 
Hebrew literature, after the return of the Jews from thpir Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

The book of Jonah is; butirdy prosaic recital, except a few 
verses of prayer in the s^JCbnd ^chapter. 

The simple Amos ifitsef^s the heart by his fellow-feeling for 
the poor and oppressed, imd his hatred <>1 tyrannical opulence; 
whilst he pleases the fancy by the rural wildness of his imagery, 
and impresses the memo^' by a circumstantial distinctness in his 
graphic touches. When he describes the danger of Israel, for 
instance, by saying that it shall be ** as if a man did fee from a 
lion and met a bear, or went into a house and leant his hand upon 
the wall and a serpent did sting him!* the mind needs but erne 
perusal of such a passage to feel and retain it. He was a shepherd 
in Judah, who, uneducated in any school of prophecy, boldly 
ventured into Israel, and rebuked the corruptions of her state 
under the haughty Jeroboam the Second. His truths naturally 
odended the high-priest of Bethel, Amamh, who t<^d ^ King 
that tht land could not bear Amoses words, and the prophet was 
accordingly disn^issed back to his native country. 

The patriotic Hosea is remarkable for connning his predic- 

♦ Joel for|jptohcc, whom Urusius places in the reign of Manasseh, is pot fev 
De Wette at the head of the list, even before Jonah ; because the prophet idiots 
neither Syrians nor Asiyrians, but only Philistines, Egypeu^ .and Edomites, u the 
enemies of Judah. Dr. Lowth suspects Hosea to precede iflk all in point of antU 
quit)\ t Nahum, chap, iu v. 2. 4 . 
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tions to the destmy of the Hebrews, without intert'eriug with 
the politics of. other nations. His style is concise, but ab- 
rupt ; and he is obscure in the perspective arrangement of the 
blessings and calamities which he pourtrays. It is usual for 
Hebrew prophecy to open with threats, to proceed to pro- 
mises, and to conclude with anticipations of triumph li the 
people of Qod. In this climax Micah is peculiarly grand, and 
graceful. The commencement and close of his book are almost 
dramatically impressiye. He palls upon the inhabitants of the 
earth — he appeals to God himself to bear witness against them. 
He wraps himself up in denunciations upon Israel — he lightens 
the gloom b^ picture of the overthrow of her enemies, and he 
dispels itubyflln affecting prayer to Omnipotence — Who is a 
God auto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the 
trans^ssiohs of the remmnt of his heritage ? He reiaincth mt 
Hs anger for ever, because he delighteth in mercy, ♦■**'** He mill 
turn he will have compassioti upon us — he will subdue our 

imq^nties^^md cast our sins into the depths of the sea.'* ^ 

Tift hi| nest rank in Hebrew poetry is, by universal consent, 
assigned to Isaiah. He received the gift of divination in the last 
year of UzziaH, King of Jiidaht; and surviving the reigns of Jotbam 
and Ahaz, lived to be the friend and counsellor of Hezekiah. 
On that reviving age of Hebrew patriotism he seems to have im- 
pressed the stamp of his ; and, uncertain as his 

personal history is, it may b^ assumed that the Jews 

were indebted for no small zeal which they dis- 

played in their struggle against Sdh^p^herib to the inspiring in- 
fluence of hiii genius. I speak of his poetry on the assumption 
that the book is entirely his which beiis his name j:; and, collec- 
tively viewed, it forms the ^eatest tablet both of awfully so- 
lemn, and of joyfully beautiful, conceptions, ever exhibited in 
poetic prediction, in parts of the scene we behold the calami- 
ties impending over Judah ; but a far larger portion is occupied 
by desolation of her proud enetpies, and the downfall of‘ 
their thrones and cities. Tne Assyrian King is laid low. "" Hell 
itself is moved frq/n beneath to meet him^^it stirreth np the dead at 
his coming f and the spoctred monarchs of all the nations rise from 
their i^adowy thrones to salute and reproach him. Art thou 
also beeonte weak as we ? Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, 
Hiyw'art them fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the Morn- 
In brilliant distance beyond the gloom, Immamiers king- 
dom is presented to our conceptions, wnerc the sun shall no more 
go down, neither shall thermon withdraw itself, and where we ima- 

t cti. vi. V. 1 . 

t ISieboin. Geseiill^ <nd others, strongly contend that the predictions of the fall of 
n^byion, ^d df the^lmtti from captivity, were composed by some other prcmhct^ 
Eichorn, however, allows that those passages aic apparently strict imitationi andechws 
of his style. 
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gine the halleluiah of rapture to arise. Sing, O ye Heavmip/or 
the Lord hath done it ! Shout, ye lower parts of the Earth J Break 
forth into singing, ye mountains ! O forests, ev^ tree therein, for 
the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself in Israel.^* 
Isaiah is far from surpassing all the Hebrew poets in indin- 
dual . 4 >assages ; but j^n his fulness, force, majesty, and pro-- . 
priety, he comprehends more excellencies of the poetical cha- 
racter than any one of them. Joel may be deemed to surpass 
him in concinnity ; and both Joel and Habakkuk are, at mo- 
ments, more sublime. But their compositions are much shorter 
than his, and give us not the same conception of copious 
and unwearied inspiration. Isaiah’s genius goes further cm 
an evsii wing, and burns longer with an utfhravering fire. 
When he has merely to narrate, his language has uie utmost 
plainness, and his expositions are remarkably clear, consStlering 
tlie nature of oracular poetry. He unites the same simplicity 
with his rich and high visionary scenj^s, which al^ neither 
meagre like Jeremiah’s, nor ambitiously overwrougl^||jand com- 
plex like Ezekiel’s. A deliberate air, a divine self-possession, 
turns the very scorn and wrath of his spirit into movements of 
grace and beauty. Aifd scornful he is even to bitterness, whether 
he reprobates idolatry, or mocks the wretched policy of his 
countrymen, in trusting to Egyptian alliance rather than to their 
God and their patriotisx||^|^fU|i^^o any prophet scatter the 
predictions of vengean(^||M'Sa^f6vertaK the heathen over so 
large a compass. But never ruffles his majestic 

manner. Even when ra^ ititb "^the bej^titude of the golden 
age, he retains a tranquil command of his own inspiration ; and 
with a painter’s eye in prophecy, minutely tracing circumstance 
after circumstance, sets futurity before us like a present scene — 

'* The wolf shall dwell with the tatnb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the fdd, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling Ifqge- 
tlief; and a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear 
slutll feed, their young ones shall lie down togetlter, and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
adder^s den.'" ^ 

The book of Nahum* contains a spirited prediction of the 
siege of Nineveh, and he is ranked among the most classically 

I )oetical of the Minor Propliets. Joel’s few but precious re- 
ics are also highly finished and flowing, and abound in sweet 
and elevated touches. It is he who has so briefly and 1)eauti- 


* Josephus splcaks of Nahum belonj^tng to the reign of Jotbam. It may be con- 
cluded, however, from p^p. ii. verse ad, of his book, that be |pd witnessed the sub- 
\trsion of Isiael by Shalm^uieser, so that he probably livcd4||l the close of Hcae- 
k lib's reign, rather kss than 700 years before Christ. 
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fully described the plague of locusts, ** Before them ths land i$ 
as the gaitfen of JEdtn, atdl behind them is a desolate wilder- 
ness** The composer of the Revelations has borrowed many 
images from Joel, as well as from Ezekiel ; and when he speaks 
of tne locusts, the wine-press of destruction, the sickle ap- 
plied to the full ear of the harvest, and of the darkening ofirthe 
sun and stars, evidently reminds us of Joel"*^. — Habakkuk’s 
tone of prophecy accords with the probability of his haring 
lived very near the crisis of Jewish calamities f. His warning is 
like the sound of an alarm-bell at dead of night: yet he is not 
without a magnanimous and pious confidence; and his third 
chapter has been justly distinguished by Dr. Lowth, as a model 
of lyrical s^^blffUity. ^ 

Far different was the effect of his country’s sufferings on the 
tender fnind -of Jeremiah. His genius seems to bend, and his 
voice to falter, under the burden of prophecy ; and though some- 
times plea^ngly affecting, he generally prolongs the accents of 
grief to mSlpotony, and seldom avoids tautology, or reaches 
compression, except when he abridges the predictions of other 
prophets J . Jeremiah appeared early in life as a prophet, and 
continued to prophesy for fifty years. A Strenuous opposer in 
Jewish politics of his countrymen’s alliance with the Egyp- 
tians, he constantly foreboded^^ |heir- destruction from the 
Chaldassan arms, for which be with persecution, 

imprisonment, and cliains. took Jeru<» 

Salem, he respected the prophaltf^IMM^ character, and, whilst 
he dictated their place of exile to allowed Jeremiah to 

choose where he should reside. Honours and emoluments 
would have even awaited him at Bab||lon ; but even the ashes 
of Jerusalem were dearer to him than the splendours of a vic- 
tor’s court, and he preferred remaining among the ruins of his 
country. Fresh oppressions, however, robbed him at length 
even of that melancholy consolation ; and he was forced to fly 
into Egypt, where, it is probable, he ended his days. 

Prom this period commenced the decline of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and its mixture with Chaldaic. It has no other subse- 
nuent great poet out Ezekiel, and even his grandeur is not of 
the simplest and purest character. We are told indeed by Dr. 
Lowth, that ''Ezekiel is not excelled by Isaiah himself in sub- 
limity — that he employs frequent repetitions only from the 
vehemence of his passion and indignation,” But with the 
utmost respect for Dr. Lowth’s general authority, I subscribe to 


* Jod frcqoently imitated both by Ezekiel and Zacharias. 

f Pvobably in the s^gn of Jehoiakim, between the taking of Nineveh and the fall 
of Jeniitatcm>Mui be piphesies of the Chaldeans and not the Assyrians. 

t His oracle against the Moabites is evidently taken from Isaiah l^th and 
the tactar'^part of tiie chapter is borrowed from Numbers, chap. ixt. v. 27. 
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the very opposite opinion of Michaelis, that Ezekiel displays 
more luxuriance in amplifying and decorating his subject, 
than is consistent with true poetical fervour.” It must be 
owned, however, that his fancy is daring and ingenious. 
Compare the vision of Isaiah's inauguration with that of 
Ezekiel in his 10th chapter ; and how luminously and distinctly 
shall we be struck with the former picture, which the mind em- 
braces at a single glance. In Ezekiel, on the contraiy, we are 
lost in objects that stun and dazzle the imagination. He is still, 
however, a powerful though elaborate poet, and his fancy and 
ingenuity are inexhaustible. 

Daniel, educated under a foreign clime, and even writing partly 
in C^aldaic, departs still farther from the old simplicity of 
Hebrew taste, in his perpetual visionary and angelic machinery. 

Haggai was the first of the prt)phetB who comforted the Jews 
after their return from captivity, and Malachi was the last. In 
both of them the spirit of poetry manife|tly declines, as llie reign 
of divination draws towards its conclusion — when tb^j words were 
destined to be fulfilled to Judah, That the sun should go down 
upon her prophets, ami that there shall he night unto her so that 
she shoula have no Visions, 


MRMOiRS FROM 1754 TO 1758. 

BY JAMES EABL* WALDEliHAVE, K. G. 

Lord Waldeguave better known to the reading part of 
the public by the amiable jxicture which Hoi-ace Walpole has 
given of him in his letters, than as one of his Majesty s Privy 
Council in the reign of George II. and Governor to the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George III. His public career, though short, 
was honoiimble to himself in every respect ; and was indeed 
long enough to afford him a lesson, whicli he had the wisdom to 
take with him into private life, and to act upon ever afterwards, 
which was, not ** to envy any man either the power of a minister, 
or the favour of princes.” 

** The constant anxiety and frequent mortifications,” says he, at the 
.close of his Memoirs, ** which accompany ministerial employments, are 
tolerably well understood ; but the world is totally unacquainted with 
the situation of those whom fortune has selected to be the constant at- 
tendants and companions of royalty, who partake of its domestic amuse- 
ments and social happiness. 

“ But I must not lift up the veil ; and only add, tliat no man 
can have a clear conception how great personages pass their leisure 
hours, who has not been a prince’s governor, or a king’s favourite.” 

Such is the view of the pleasures of a palace, which is given 
by a man of singular sweetness of temper, aii4 rectitude of prin- 
ciple, not wanting either in a spirit of gratitude, which made him 
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aclinawledge that he had ever found in Qeoi^e M. one of the 
kindest of masters. Nor, on the other hand, does the situation 
of these royal masters ajipear a whit more agreeable, and scareely 
a whit more independent, than that of tneir followers. Lord 
Waldegrave's account of the politick contentions, and party- 
quarrels, to which he was an eye-witness, between the years 1764 
and 1767, is tolerably convincing, that the great maxim of state 
which holds that the king can do no wrong, ^ is totally uncon- 
nected with any implied argument that he can do as he likes. 
We are not particularly partial to the character of George the 
Second, even sketched as it is in the most favourable colours by 
Lord Waldegrave in his Memoirs ; yet, when we see him sur- 
rounded on every side by persons whom he actually dfliiked, 
and forced, as he was, to enter, jnto confidential coniinuni cations 
with members of his cabinet, whose good-will towards himself 
he had pveiy reason to distrust, we are willing to give him credit 
for exhibiting quite as much philosojihy as may be reasonably 
expected tb lie “ within the narrow circlet of a crown,*' in ih^ 
following conversation with Lord Waldegrave, respecting the 
contradictions and vex^ions to which he;j|vas perpetually ex- 
posed. ^ 

** His Majesty heard every thing I said with great patience, and an- 
swered with some cheerfulness, that, according to my description, his 
situation was not much to be envied,; but, he could assure me, it was in- 
finitely more disagreeable than I had Represented it. That he believed 
lew princes had been ex!>oscd to such treatment ; that we were angry 
because he was partial to his ElectorEfite; though he desired no- 
thing more to be done for Hanover tlirein what we were bound in Isunour 
and justice to do for any country whatsoeviir, when it was exposed to 
danger entirely on our account. 

** That we were inde^ a very extraordinary people, ijpntinually 
talking of our constitution, laws, and liberty. That as to our constitu- 
tion, he allowed it to be a good one ; and defied any man to produce a 
single instance wherein he had exceeded his proper limits. That he 
never meant to screen or protect any servim^ who had done amiss ; but 
still he had a right to choose those who were to serve him, tliough at 
present, so far from having an option, he wafi not even allowed a ne- 
gative. 

“ That as to our laws, we passed near a hundred every session, which 
seemed made for no other puri>ose hut to afford us tlie pleasure of* 
breaking them ; and as to our zeal for liberty, it was in itself highly 
commendable ; hut our notions must be somewhat singular, when the 
chief of the nobility chem rather to be the dependents and followers of a 
Duke of Newcastle, th& to be the friends and counsellors of their so- 
vereign.— P. 133. 

We* muat subjoin the |K)rtrait of George II. if it be only to 
shew fiow%xactly«it corresponds with the traits of himself in the 
above-mentibned conversation. 
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' ** The King is tn his 75th year; but temperance and an excellent 
constitution have hitherto preserved him from many of the infirmities of 
old age. 

** He has a good understanding, tliough not of the first class ; and 
has a clear insight into men and things, within a certain compass. 

** He is accused by his ministers of being hasty and passionate when 
any measure is proposed which he does not approve of ; though, within 
the compass of iny own observation, I have known few persons of high 
rank who could bear contradiction better, provided the intention was 
apparently good, and the manner decent. 

“ When any tiling disagreeable passes in the closet, when any of his 
ministers happen to displease him, it cannot long remain a secret ; for 
his countenance can never dissemble : but to those servants who attend 
his pefton, and do not disturb him with frequent solicitations, he is ever 
gracious and affable. ^ 

Even in the early part of life H^as fond of business; at present it 
is become almost his only amusement. » 

** He has more knowledge of foreign than most of his minis- 

ters, and has good general notions of the c^titutiem, strength, and in- 
ftrestof this country! but being past thirty when the Hanover succes- 
sion took place, and having since experienced the violence of party, the 
injustice of popular cAiour, the corruptiot^Ulf parliaments, ana the sel- 
fish motives of pretended patriots, it is not surprising that he should 
have contracted some prejudices in favour of those governments where 
the royal authority is under less restraint. 

Yet prudence has so far prev^ed over these prejudices, that they 
have never influenced his conduct; on the contrary, many laws have 
been enacted in favour of public liberty ; and in the course of a long 
reign, there has not been a singlfc attempt to extend the prerogative of 
the crown beyond its proper limits. 

“ He has as much personal bravery as any man, though his political 
courage seems somewhat problematical : howeyer, it is a fault on the 
right sideflf for had he always been as Arm a||||||k^ in the closet 

as he shewed himself at Oudenarde and Detnngen, he might not have 
proved quite so good in this limited monarchy. 

“ 111 the drawing-room he is gracious and polite to the ladies, and re- 
markably cheerful and familiar with those who are handsome^ or with 
the few of his old acquaintance '^ho were beauties in his younger 
days. 

“ His conversation is very proper for a tfte-i^tCtc: he then talks 
freely on most subjects, and very niucli to the purpose ; but^lbe cannot 
discourse with the s'lme ease, nor has he the faculty of laying aside the 
king in a larger company — not even in those parties of pl^ure which 
are composed of his most intimate acquaintance. 

“ His servants are never disturbed with jjW unnecessary waiting ; 
for he is regular in all hi^ motions to the gr^lm exactness, except on 
particular occasions ; when he outruns his own orders, and expects 
those who are to attend him before the time of his appointment, llus 
may easily be accounted for ; he has a restless ^ind, which requires 
constant exercise f his affairs arc not sufficient to fill up tlie ,day^*^ his 
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ftmnroments are without yexhtji and have lost their relirii t he becomea 
fretful and uneasy, merdy for want of employment, and presses fcMr- 
ward to meet the succeeding hour before it arrives. 

Too great attention to money seems to be his capital faiHng ; how- 
ever, he is always just, and sometimes charitable, though seldom gene- 
rous ; but when we consider how rarely the liberality of princes is di- 
rected to the proper object, being usually bestowed on a rapacious mis^ 
tress or an unworthy favourite, want of generosity, though it still con- 
tinues a blot, ceases, at least, to be a vice of die lirst magnitude. 

Upon the whole, he has some qualities of a great prince, many of 
a good one, none which are essentially bad ; and 1 am thoroughly con- 
vinced that hereafter, when time shall have worn away those specks and 
blemishes which sully the brightest characters, and from which no man 
is totally exempt, he will be numbered among those patriot ki%g, un- 
der whose government the peopl^aye enjoyed the greatest happiness.*’ 

The desciiption of our lare sovereign, when a young man, 
is not what thodl^who have been accustomed to contem- 
plate the active hatw and valuable qualities of his riper 
years wouM exa^^tly Expect to find, or will delight to dw^ 
upon ; we lay it before our readers, nevertheless, in order to 
prove the truth of Lor^Waldegrave's owi||pbservation, that it 
would be unfair to dec* upon character m the early stages of 
life, when there is so much time for improvement. At the time 
that Lord Waldegrave thus described his Royal Pupil, he was 
entering into bis twenty-first war, and had been three years, 
nominally at least, under his loraship’s care. 

” His parts, though not excellent,” says the noble author, ** will be 
found very tolerable, if ever they are properly exercised. 

He is strictly honest, but wants that^, frank and open behaviour 
which makes honesty appear amiable. 

** When he had a veg^^anty allowance, it was one of hw favourite 
maxima, that men shoi4|P9^6 just before they are generous ;%is income 
is now very consideral^ augmented, but his generosity has not in- 
creased in equal proportion. 

His religion is free from all hypocrisy. ,but is not of the most cha- 
ritable sort ; he has rather too much attention to tlie sins of his 
neighbour. 

” He has spirit, but not of the active kind ; and does not want reso- 
* lution, bujt it is mixed with too much obstinacy. 

** He has great command of his passions, and wiB seldom do wronff, 
except when he mistakes wrong for right ; but as often as this shall 
happen, it will be difficult to undeceiv^e him, becabse he is uncommonly 
indotent^ and has stro n g p rejudices. 

‘ ^ ftfs wont of applijf|K<ni and aversion to business would be far leM 
daiigerikis; was be eager in the pursuit of pleasure ; for the transkioh 
frpid jriealsure to business, is both shorter and easier than from a state 
of total inaction. 

•• lie has a kind #f unhappiness in his temper, which, if it be; not 
conquered before it has taken too deep a root, will be a source of fre-^'^ 
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quent anxiety. Whenever he is displeased^ his ^ger does not break 
out with heat and violence; Ibut he becomes sullen and silent, and re- 
tires to his closet; not to^ Compose his mind by study or contemplation, 
but merely to indulge the melancholy enjoyment of his own ill-humour. 
Even when the fit is ended, unfavourable symptoms very frequently 
return, which indjpate tl\at on certain occasions his Royal Highness 
has too correct a memory. , * 

“ Though I have mentioned his 'good and bad qualities, without 
flattery, and without aggra#htion, allowances should still be made, on 
account of his youth, and his bad education ; for though the Bishop of 
Peterborough, now Bishop of Salisbury"^, the preceptor ; Mr. Stone^ 
the sub-governor ; and Mr. Scott, the sub-preccptc^ were men of 
sense,, men of learning, and worthy good men, they had but little 
weighf and influence. ^ The motlier and the nursery always prevailed.’* 
That some change or other J|||i^ted '' greatly *to his Royal 
Highnesses advantage,” will, wCTKljeve, b^e acki^wledged by 
most who contrast the activity, the many virtues of 

our late beloved monarch, with this portrait 

him when Prinqe of Wales. It mt^ be >*en;^|pabered, that 
•rd Waldegrave, notwithstanding the excellence of his charac- 
r, and the suavitjjwf his manners, never a favourite with 
either the Princess ni Wales or her IR ; probably from being 
the acknowledged one of the King : hence they treated him with 
a degree of injustice, which it was not in human nature entirely 
to forgive. He acknowledges himself, with a candour which does 
him honour, and secures hint tne confidence of his readers, that 
tliough he will advance no fact that is not stfiL^tly true, and does 
not mean to misinterpret any man,t he will yet make no profes- 
sions of impartiality, because he takes it for granted that it is 
not in his power to ba quite unprejudiced: we may, therefore, 
reasona^ suppose his delineation Prince of Wales, to 

be one JPthe few instances, in whicb^l|Hn|3 feeling somewhat 
warped his otherwise dispassionate jud^Rp. That he was not 
apt to suffer tiiis tq be the case, his impartial portraits of the 
Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Fox, the Earl of Bute, and others, 
whom he politically and almost personally disliked, are sufficient 
and honourable proofs. Nor is his lordship less happy in group- 
ing his figures, than in exhibitiftg them singly; m describing 
the agitations and intrigues attendant on a raltnge of imnis^/ 
he brin^ them^all into action; his relation of the passing 
evhnts of Jhis time* possesses^at once the vigour and tm sim- 
plicity of truth, and cannot foil to interj^t, when we recollect 
that it comas from the peqk of one, wh ^ ible frame of mind 
him at full liberty to notice the effi lif prejudice and pas- 
sion on the mihds of others ; who hi it enojigjn to 

trace actions to their motives, and in _ ty enough to dsferibe 
those motives exact:ly in the light in which tfaey appeared him. 

^ Dr. John Thqmas. 
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On the whole, w^e amu^d" ourselves so well, that thfe eveninpf 
^igaiii surprised us before wef ^erc aware, and we were obliged 
to hasten out arrangements for the night: ,J^^ting teamed ws- 
dom by experience, 1 now disposM ^myself with my head Wthe 
rock and my feet to the precij^ce ; though we were thus 
exceedingly cramped for room, and Dr. Hamel and myself 
shared the same tiiapsack for a pillow, yet, on the whole, t re- 
posed much b^ter. The evening of this day being also rainy, 
we reserved our fireworks for the following one, to celebrate our 
return ; but about two o’clock in the morning we saw th5 stars 
through the at)ertures of our though the fog«siill seemed 

rising from valley. We’jKI thus kei)t in suspense until 
five o’clock, when thMMg, silvering with its rays the summit of 
the movmtain, appearlH|||B it were, to invite us onward. The 
guides werer^w (‘ageip^ proceed, and our^vhole party hhartgL 
in their ardour, with one evcoption. . Mr Sellique had passed? 
rather sleepless night, (ktting which he h{tf||made it out com- 
pletely to his own satisWBiou, tliat a marriro man had a sacred 
and imperious call to prudence and caul ion where his own life 
seemed at all at stake ; that he had doin' tuiough for glory in 
passing two nights, in succession, perched on a crag like an 
eagle ; and that it now became him, like a' sensible man, to 
return to Geneva^ while return was yet possible. All our 
remonstrances proting ineffectual, tliougli an allusion to his 
new barometer was not forgotten, we left him, with two '’of the 
guides, in possession of our tent at the jGrand Mulct. These 
men were persuaded,g||||^ against tlK'ir inclination^^ 
the pleasure of con|M|H^he ascent, and thus adrii^to thek 
reputation as guideSSPwo of them who had nciver befen on^the 
summit, and who were^therefore, selected as more proper to 
remain, actually refused. These weie Hilrre Bahnat and 
Ai^uste Tairray, whose names will appaait again^n the sequel. 

Our party was now r|;duced to eleven, a number sufficiently 
large at this period pf the asceitt ; and we set off again in much 
the same order asKftt first :»the tent, boweveuMm the ladder, 
with all the heavy baggage, were left behin^*^me blanket only 
was taken, which was to serve h*!' a .xiarpetiduring our haflffor 
breakfast on the GjJ^d Plate^**". We were clothed much 
warai0r than on ^he bm yiit#o as iiot^to encumber our 

^ A Mae hettowed upon bf thwe level spaces, which succeed one another, 

aftet slopes, 41A the interval beil^ecn the Giand Mulct aad the 

Goat6, the western shoulder of the inounMSh. Sautsuie slept on the second of these 
the fieODnd night of his accent. ® ~ ^ 
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march. The head and neck r;ere well secured, and we each 
carried a double veil of green crape, to be tied over our faces as 
soon as the sun should become troublesome. Almost all the 
danger was now considered as surmounted. The difficulty, it is 
true, increased with every step as we rose into a rarer atmosphere, 
and our path was occasionally very steep. The snow, however, 
was just of the right consistency, as we continued to mount the 
successive slopes. Perhaps, if any objection could be made, it 
was, that it was somewhat too soft ; but this removed still 
further from us all idea of slipping while our feet had so firm a 
hold. The guides marched in front alternately, the first being, 
of course, tlie most laborious place, for we all trod precisely in 
the same steps, which thus soon became firm enough to support 
our weight without yielding. 

At twenty minutes past eight we arrived at the Gtrand Plateau, 
where the rug was soon spread, and w^were glad to repose for 
a few minutes. From this height wellp a most magnificent 
fitew of the scenery below. The mining fog having been 
gradually dissolved, w e now' saw every thing with the utmost dis- 
tinctness. Hitherl(|(iW'e had seen nothi||g^beneath us but a tran- 
quil sea of white clouds, pierced here there by the summit of 
some elevated crag, wdiich appeared like an island in the midst 
of the deep ; but now the whole valley was thrown open to our 
sight. We had a distinct view pf the Lake of Geneva and the 
heights beyond : while the ndge of the Jura bounded the pano- 
rama to the west. The Aiguille du Midi, 'which, during the 
early part of our ascent, had seemed to vie in height with Mont 
Blanc itself, now lay at our feet. The Dome de Goute, on our 
right, was still a little above us ; and wg saw sic^iireral avalanches, 
wmich 1^ fallen from thence during t]ii|flight. The summit of 
the inounlain W'as before us, and to our ijpirienced eyes promised 
us many a weary step to reach it. we now, for the first 

time, had a clear view of its enormoi^height, seeing it raise 
itself so far above all th^neighbouring summits. We had not, 
as yet, sufferect much Ipln the difficulty of respiration, partly 
.because w'e had addressed ours^ves t0 the ascent with empty 
stomachs, and partly from the sflady, deliberate step with which 
we continued to jpcend. Thbugh We felt no g^ekt appetite, yet, 
at the urgent intreaties of the guides^ wjho assured us that we 
should feel it absolutely imp^fegible tcT eat as we advanced higher 
up, we finished two more of thi^hickens^The lemonade proved 
much more acceptable, foi^We had afk high state of 

, fever, and our thirst was inc^Si^t. Ouf spirits, howeveV, were 
still good, and we sincerely pitied friend' below/ 

who, we doubted not, hatflojiig %ince'*^repented of his resolution. 
About nine o^cloek we resumed >€mr march, with the expectation 
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of reaching tlie summit at half-past eleven, and witliout another 
regular halt. 

The guides, David Couttet (brothertto Joseph) and Pierre 
Carrier, were in front alternately, for the labour now became so 
great, that they were obliged to relieve one another perpetually; 

I followed second in the line, rarely so far behind as third ; Dr. 
Hamel was in the rear of the party, and H — ^ about the middle. 
We were soon obliged to lower our green veils to shield us both 
from the cold wind and the glare of the sun upon the snow — in 
addition to which my companions had green spectacles. Per- 
haps the most impressive feature in our present situation was the 
perfect, and almost appalling silence, which prevailed. Even the 
buzzing of an insect would have been a relief. This, together 
with the absence of all tracea^ animal lil’e (for we had seen no 
quadruped since the goats of tne chalet, and not even a bird had 
appeared to remind iis,^the possibility of any aerial visitant), 
was something ultog^gfljr new to us. On no former occasion 
had w^e ever -found tli^aea of solitude brought so home to o<| 
imaginations, as when, amid these vast wastes, we felt ourselves 
shrink into comparativqlipwignificance by t||(fcside of the stupen- 
dous objects in our vie^ We now also began to feel, rather 
painfully, the effect of the rarity of the aii’, being obliged to 
stop every five minutes to recover our breath ; and in a short 
time we iound even this too seldom, andlhrce minutes’ progress 
completely exhausted us. At these intervals we turned round, 
raised our veils, bei^t down our heads, and, leaning on our poles, 
absolutely gasped for breath for the space of half a minute. 
Before the minute had elapsed we were in a condition to proceed. 
Under these cisSe^umstances we advanced in complete silence, 
finding that we had to spare, and that, in cqmequence 

of the rarity of thel|||||||;it required a great effort to nmke our- 
selves heard. The skj|Hfibove us appeared of a very dark blue, 
almost approaching to maibk, while in the horizon it retained its 
ordinary appearance. Occasionally a slight drift of snow from 
the summit obliged us to turn ouif jllcks for a few moments ; 
but on the whole, we fcamd emr progress, at this part of the 
ascent, easier th^at any former period since we bad embarked 
upon tile snow. jWe were to qiibte Dr. own words 

in the short account which he published, “ fufl of hope and joy 
at seeing ourselves so’^near the labbrious journey. The 

glorious weather wl^h preva|^# the awful stillness whiob 
reigned around, and t|||||^re ceiestill|air which we inhaled, g^e 
birtii in ^our souU.to*^^Ungs,|#ncli^re never experience^ » 
^ these toiler regions.’' 

After havifig^ proceeded an hoq| ind a quarter according to 
our usual metiiod^ iii; a zig-ze^ course, in tlie direction of the^ 
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summit^ and having at length reached the level of the Dome dc 
Goute, still at some dis^ce on our right, we suddenly made mi 
obtuse angle to tlie left^lnd thus leaving the Dome behind us, 
directed our course towards the eastern shoulder of the moun- 
tain, called by the .guides the Mont Maudit. On our arrival 
there, we were to make one more bend to the right, and this la,st 
tack, to use a nautical phrase, would conduct us to the summit. 
In turning the corner of the Mont Maudit, we expected to incur 
some difficulty ; but it was the last,the ascent from thence to the 
summit being very gradual. In encountering these mauvaLs 
pas, as the guidiis call them, recourse was to be had to the ropes, 
to attach ourselves together by threes in a party ; but, as this 
passage was a work of five or ten minutes only, we did not an- 
ticipate much. danger; or rather^ was hardly possible to think 
of danger, with the end of all our toils so full in our view. We 
were now scarcely 400 yards below the level of the summit, and 
expected to reach it in less than an 0 ur. During our halt 
fw: breakfast. Dr. Ilarnel had prepared two billets, to be 
attached to the wings of the carrier-pigeon, as soon as we 
should have reach^ the summit. M 3 " were fearful that the 
great rarity of the air would prevent itraupporting itself on the 
wing ; and we were, at the same time, curious to see whether it 
would find its way back to Bonneville, a town which we had 
passed through between Geneva and St Martin, where its mate 
was fruitlessly expecting it We felt an interest in the fate of 
this poor aniniiil, as well as in that of its companion the fowl, 
both of which had shared our provisions during the whole of the 
ascent, and afforded us considerable amusement by the way.*' 
Their carriage was an xjld kettle on the back of one of the guides, 
having a bole in it, which served them fg^ja window. Through 
this aperture they occasionally rccoin^|wed the country, or 
demanded food ; but a gust of cold wi^ soon compelled them 
to withdraw their heads again. A bottle of our best wine had 
been reserved to drink 911^6 summit to the health of the King 
(tnd the Emperor Alexa|Hv as well as to the memory of Saus- 

sure. H and myseff^^urin^ a short absence of Dr. H. 

wer^ even arranging between ^ the etiquette of precedency 
betwemi the two nionarchs' and calculating the possibility of a 
battle on that subject on the summit, in whidh case the odds 
were in our favour. . 

. . About twenty minutes after tSe change in our direction above 
aUudedtOy the difficulty qf breathing gra^iially increasing, and 
our thirst being incessaiit, 1 obliged to stop > half a minute 
to a!rrange my veil; and the sun being at that moment pattially 


• They were both lost in the sttbsequent cddamity. 
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concealed by a cloud, I tucked it up under the krge straw hat 

which I wore. In this interval, my companion H- and three 

of the guides passed me, so that i now sixth in the line, 
and of course the centre man. H — ^ was next before me; and 
as it was the first time we had been so circumstanced during 
tlie whok morning, he remarked it, and said we ought to hdVe 
one guide at least between us, in case of accident. This I over- 
ruled by referring him to the absence of all appearance of danger 
at that part of our march, to which he assented. I did not then 
attempt to recover my place in “front, though the wish more than 
once crossed my mind, finding, perhaps, that my present one 
was much less laborious. To this apparently trivial circum- 
stance I was indebted for my life. A few minutes after the 
above conversation, my v(3i]^ein^ still up, and my eyes turned 
at intervals towards the suiitftSt o? the mountain; which was on 
the right, as we were crossing obliquely the long slope above 
described, which wa^o conduct us to the Mont Maudit, the 
snow suddenl]^ gave wy beneatli our feet, beginning at the head 
of the line, and carried us all down the slope to our left. 1 fi^as 
thrown instantly off py feet, but was still on my knees and en- 
deavouring to regain|jny footing, when,^n a few seconds, the 
snow on our riglit, wmeh was of course above us, rushed into 
the gap thus suddenly made, and completed llie catastrophe by 
buiying us all at once in its mass, and hurrying us downwards 
towards two crevasses about iw furlong below us, and nearly 
parallel to the line of our march. Tlie accumulation of snow 
instantly threw me backwards, and J was carried down, in spite 
of all my struggles. In less than a minute I emerged, partly 
from my own exertions, and partly because the velocity of the 
falling mass had subsided from its ownTriclion. 1 was obliged 
to resign my pole .i|^he struggle, feeling it forcedjkout of my 
hand, A short tiiim^fterwards, 1 found it on the very brink of 
the crevasse. This hfed hitherto escaped our notice, from its 
being so far below us, and it was not* until some time after the 
snow had settled, that 1 perceivc|yi|^ At the momedt of my 
emerging, I was so far from bei^WnVe to the danger of our 
situations, that on seeing my two companions at some distance 
below me, up to the waist in snow, and sitting motionless and 
ailent, a jest was rising to ihy lips, till a second glance shewed 
me that, with the exception oftAlathieu Balmat/ they were the 
only remnants of the party visible. Two more, however, being 
those in the interval betw'een myself and the rear of the paTfy, 
having quickly reaj^eared, I w^as* ^11 inclined to treat the dl9fhir 
rather as a perplexing IhoughsJ'SdicrSus delay, in having Us 
dowii^so many hundred feet lower, than in the light oi‘ a ^libus 
accident^ when, Mathieu Balmat cried out that some df the 
party were lost, and pointed to the crevasse, w hich Ivad hitherto^ 
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escaped our notice, into which, he said, they had fallen. A 
nearer view convinced ns all of the sad truth « The three front 
guides, Pierre Carrier, yietre Balmat, and Auguste Tairray, 
being where the slope was somewhat steeper, had been carried 
down with greater rapidity and to a greater distance, and had 
thus been hurried into the crevasse, with an immense mass of 
snow upon them, whicli rose nearly to the brink. Mathieu Bal- 
mat, who was fourth in the line, being a man of great muscular 
strength, as well as j)resence of mind, had suddenly thrust his 
pole into the firm snow beneath, when he felt himself going, 
which certainly checked, in some measure, the force of his 
fall. Our two hindermost guides were also missing, but we 
were soon gladdened by seeing them make their appearance, 
and cheered them w'ith loud and, repeated hurrahs. One of 
these, Julicii Devouassoux, had bIfen carried into the crevasse, 
where it was very narrow, and had been thrown with some 
violence against the opposite brink. Il^contrived to scramble 
out without assistance, at the expense of a trifling cut on the 
chin. The other, Joseph Marie Couttet, had been dragged out 
by his companions, quite senseless, and nearly black from the 
weight of snow whicli had been upon him. In a short time, 
however, he recovered. It was long before we could convince 
ourselves that the others were past hope, and we exhausted our- 
selves fVuitlessly, for some time, in fathoming the loose snow 
with our poles. When the sadUruth burst upon us, our feelings 
may, perhaps, be conceived, but cannot be expressed. The 
first reflection made involuntarily by each of us — “ I have caused 
the death of those brave fellows,’" however it was afterwards 
over-ruled in our calmer moments, was then replete with unut- 
terable distress. We were separated so far from one another 
by the accident, that we had some distanj|^ to come before we 
could unite our endeavours. The first few minutes, as may be 
readily imagined, were wasted in irregular and unsystematic 
attempts to recover thenj. At length, being thoroughly con- 
vinoed, from the relative jjtowtionB of the party when the acci- 
dent happened, that thef^PPSr fellows were indeed in the cre- 
vasse, at the spot pointed otll by Mathieu Balmat, the brother 
of one of them — in our opinion, only one thing remained to be 
done, and that was to venture down upon the snow which had 
fallen in, and, as a forlorn hope^ to fathom its unknown depths 
with our poles. After having thus made every effort in our 
power for their recovery, we agreed to abandon the enterprise 
altogether, and return to the* Grand Mulet. The guides having 
in vain attempted to divert us from our purpose, we returned to 
the cn^asse, from which, during the consultation, we bad sepa^ 
rated ourselves to a short dmtance, and descended upon the new^ 
fiidkn snow. Happily it did not ^ve way beneath our weight; 
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Here we continued, above a quarter of an hour, to make every 
exertion in our power for the recovery of our poor comrades. 
After tlirusting the poles in to their, full length, we knelt down, 
and applied our mouth to the end, shouting along them, and 
then listening for an answer, in the fond hope that they might be 
still alive, sheltered by some projection of the icy walls of the 
crevasse; but, alas !. all was silent as the ^rave, and we had too 
much reason to fear, that they were long since insensible, and 
probably at a vast depth beneath the snow' on which we were 
standing. We could see no bottom to the gulf on each side of 
the pile of snow on which we stood ; the sides 6f the crevasse 
were here, as in other places, solid ice, of a cerulean colour, 
and very beautiful to the eye. Two of the guides, our two 
leaders, had followed us mechanically to the spot, ^biit could not 
be prevailed upon to make* any attempts to search for the 
^bodies. One of these soon proposed to us to continue the 
ascentr This was Couttet, who had escaped so narrowly 

with his life ; but Julien Devouassoux loudly protested against 
this, and resolutely refused to advance. Whether or not we 
could have prevailed on a sufficient number to accompany us to 
the summit, I cannot say; but we did not bring the point to 
trial, having now no room left in our minds for any other idea 
than that of the most bitter regret. I hardly know whether we 
should then have felt sufficient interest to lead us a hundred 
yards onwards, had that been the only remaining interval be- 
tween us and the summit. Had we recovered our lost com- 
panions, [ am sure the past danger would not have deterred us ; 
but to advance under present circumstances, recpiited other 
hearts than ours, 1 believe those who condemn us for having 
abandoned the enterprise when so near to its accomplishment, 
(and many have do^ so) refer all our reluctJince tip personal 
fear ; but this is a clmge from which we do not feel very anxious 
to clear ourselves. We had soon to encounter a much more 
serious imputation of an opposite charjicter, that of undue rash- 
ness, in persisting in the ascent aftji|^e bad weather *we had 
experienced. The best refutation charge may be- seen in 

the proems verbal, held the followiisg morning by the municipal 
officer, on occasion of the unhappy catastrophe. I was anxious 
to procure a copy of this important document before we left the 
Prieur6 ; but this being against custom, we made a similar appli- 
cation to the magistrate at Bonneville, the head-quarters of the 
district* He was obliging enough to forward a copy to each of 
ust to our address at Geneva. Had this arrived earlier, we 
should have been spared some very painful scenes iu that oiiy ; 
where, by the industry of M. Sellique, some very injurious 
reports^ were soon in circulation against us- reluctance 

expressed by guides on our proposing to set off the 
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ceding day, arose not so much from the danger they anticipated, 
as from a conviction that our object in the ascent would be 
defeated by the cloudiness of the weather. As the same wind 
continued, they anticipated rain, which would have incommoded 
us exceedingly ; But on the third morning all their objections 
seemed at once to vanish, and they were all so eager to proceed, 
that, as was observed above, we found some difficulty in select- 
ing two to remain behind at the Grand Mulct. 

To return to our narrative. All our endeavours proving fruit- 
less, wfe at length tore ourselves from the spot, towards which 
we continued to direct many a retrospective glance, in the vague 
hope of seeing our poor companions reappear, and commenced 
our melancholy descent. After a silent march of nearly three 
hours, which jA'e performed not as before, in one unbroken line, 
but in detached parties. Dr. Hamfel being at some distance be- 
hind and H in the front, we regained the Grand Mulct, 

where we found our tent just as we l^d left it in the morn- 
ing. Here we met two guides, who were arrived from 
Chamounix, accompanied by two Frenchmen on a geological 
tour; they were desirous of joining our party, but on hear- 
ing the accident which had befallen us, preferred returning with 
us to Chamounix. As I was narrating the catastrophe to the 
party on the rock, one of them, in the warmth of his heart, 
caught me in his arms, and I was obliged to submit to a salute 
on both sides of the face, by w^y of congratulation. Though the 
day Was now pretty far advanced, it being past three o’clock, 
yet we preferred continuing onr descent. After a short halt, 
during which the guides packed up all the baggage, we once 
more put ourselves in motion, and addressed ourselves to the 
formidable task of descending the Grand Mulct. ^The guides 
promised us daylight sufficient to conduct ys over all the mauvaiH 
pas, after which we might either take up with a shed and some 
straw at the chalet, or proceed to the hotel at Chamounix, 
according as our streii^ and inclination should direct. Our 
mentji^X^tement set all personal fear, and we appre- 

hencPViest this shoim|B|myickly succeeded by a nervousness, 
whii^h might altogeth^^lP^acitate us for exertion. The com- 
m^l^opnent of the descent over the ridge being achieved with 
groat cau^on, we soon proceeded pretty rapidly. One of the 
guides to6k the lead as usual. He was mlloweil by one of our- 
selves, with a cord round his waist, which was held by the guide 
next in the line. By this arrangement, we were each between 
two guides, and the spikes in our heels gave us additional con- 
fidence in treading. M. Sellique had set off on his return 
as soon as we were out of sight in the morning. Tlie two guides 
who had arrived with our' new acquaintances the Frenchmen, 
had met him wi^ his two guides in the passage of the glacier. 
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which both these parties contrived to cross without the aid of 
the ladder, which remained all the time as the main rafter of our 
tent above. Nothing remarkable occurred during our rapid 
descent to the chalet, excepting that we found a young chamois 
in the glacier, which appeared to have made a Kuitless endea- 
vour to cross it, and lost its life by a fall. Our thirst continued 
as violent as ever, and we drank every five minutes at the deli- 
cious drippings of the glacier. Ever since breakfast we had 
been in a high state of fever, which our mental agitation bad no 
doubt much increased. Dr. Ifamers pulse was at 128 in the 

minute^ and H ’s and mine were probably at nearly the same 

height. 

We reached the chalCt about seven, where refreshed our- 
selves with some milk and ‘wild strawberries. Pur new com- 
panions, having ascended frohi this spot in the morning, were 
now quite exhausted, and remained here for the night. We pre- 
fen'ed'continuing the descent, though in the dark, by a track 
which reminded me strongly of a night-march in the Pyrenees, 
and about nine o'clock arrived at the hotel. Mathieu Balmat 
had got the start of us about ten minutes, and we found a large 
j^arty of women loudly bew’ailing the fate of the unhappy suf- 
ierers. We shut ourselves up immediately, not being in a situa- 
tion to bear company. We found at tlie hotel some Oxford 
friends, who arrived on the evening of the day of our ascent, in 
the midst of the thunder-storm, a#id were much alarmed at seeing 
our names in the travellers’ book. During the day befof^ they 
had observed us on the Grand Mulct, and that very morning had 
seen us on our way to the Grand Plateau. Tliey ascertained 
our number to be eleven, and a few hours afterwards saw us 
return with, only eight in the party. They even took notice that 
the two of three l^^t w^ere perpetually stopping and looking 
behind them. From these signs,- the landlord of the hotel anti- 
cipated the melancholy tidings first brought by poor Balmat. 

The next morning we sent for t^^j jglatives of the deceased. 
Fortunately neither of them was^4^ but Caiiijj m | ^ d left 
an aged father, who had been who||||| fe |ndent on hhlPOT sn|>- 
port. We left with him what we ; and at Geneva a 

subscription was soon opened for mem, under the ausjiicaS' of 
the amiable Professor Pictet, who generously exerted himself in 
their behalf. Our meeting with old Balmat w^as tlic most afiect- 
ing of all* He had been one of Saussure's guides, and was 
brother to the hero surnamed Mont Blanc. Gn my commendmg 
the bravery of his poor son Pierre, the tears started into bie 
eyes, which kindled for a moment at the compliment, and he 
gras]^ my hand with ardour as he replied “ Oui Moi^ieur, 
voos avez raison, il ^itoit rafime trdp brave, conmie son'^re.” 
The officer soon attended to conduct the prpe^s verbal, lie^ 
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was the brother of our host, and noways inclined to abate 
any thing of the respect due to his office. He dictated 
from his seat, while his amanuensis wrote. He was a gieat 
stickler for grammatical accuracy, and there was a long dis- 
cussion about the respective claims of an indicative and sub^ 
junctive mood, during which he laid down the law with the most 
ludicrous gravity ana self-importance* Dr. Hamel and three of 
the guides were examined upon oath as to the cause of the mis- 
fortune. They all agreed in referring it solely to accident. 
About two o'clock we set off on bur return for Chamounix in two 
sharabands, and we were glad to recognize in one of the drivers 
our late captain, Joseph Marie Couttet, who had thrown off his 
chasseur’s pelisse, and now appeared in the costume of postilion. 
Our parting with the inhabitants of the village was truly affecting. 
The sympathy which we could not help displaying in the grief of 
the surviving relatives had won all their honest hearts, and many 
pressed round our sharabands for the pleasure of wishing us a 
safe and happy return to England. We slept, as before, at St. 
Martin, and the following day arrived at Geneva. 

I will add a few words in explanation of the immediate cause 
of the accident. We were taken so completely unawares, and 
so speedily buried in the snow, that it is no great wonder that 
our accounts do not in all points agree. Dr. Hamel, according 
to his own account, besides the impediment of his veil and 
spectacles, was wholly engrossed in counting his own steps. 
He w^s last in the line, and at some distance from the rest ; and 
the suddenness of the accident made him suppose it produced 

by an avalanche from the summit of the mountain. H had 

the same idea, and accordingly made some abortive attempts to 
get out of the way, by following the descent of the slope. This 
probably, united with his subsequent self-abandonment to the 
force of the snow, caused his being carried down so much nearer 
the crevasse than myself, who, from the very short distance 
between us, ,;^hould haye emerged about the same spot. The 
follo1|ii||||||^elieve, is tffiy^est correct statement of the process 
dCIUPH^ttune . Dutii^^wo or three days a pretty strong 
8f jrtl^rly wind had prevaiti$d^ which, drifting gradually a mass of 
the summit, had caused it to form a sort of wyeath 
on the nprlhern side, where the angle of its inclination to the 
horizon was small enough to allow it to settle. In the course of 
the preceding night, that had frozen, but not so hard as to bear 
our weight. Accordingly, in crossing the slope obliquely, as 
above described, with the summit on our right, we broke through 
the outer crust, and sank in nearly up to the knees. At the mo- 
ment of the accident a crack had been formed quite across the 
wreath ; this caused the lower part to slide down un4er our 
weight on the smooth slope of snow beneath it, and the upper 
part of the wreath, thus bereft of its support, followed it in a mw 
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«econd8« and was the grand contributor to the calamity. The 
angle of the slope, a few minutes before the accident, was only 
28®* Here, perhaps, it was somewhat greater, and in the ex- 
treme front probably greatest of all, since the snow fell there 
with greater velocity, and to«» a greater distance. Should any 
one be induced to make another attempt to reach the summit by 
the same route, he should either cross the slope below the 
crevasse, and then having passed it by a ladder, mount in zig-zag 
towards the Mont Maudit ; or the party should proceed in 
parallel lines, and hot trust all their weight to a surface, which, 
whenever a southerly wind prevails, must be exposed to a similar 
danger. All such plans as tliat of fastening themselves together 
with a rope would be utterly useless, besides the insupportable 
fatigue which this method of proceeding would occasion, as will 
at once be acknowledged by all who have made the experiment. 
This plan answers well enough in the descent, and w hen two or 
three Only are united by the rope ; but in other circumstances it 
would utterly fail. At the moment of the accident, Pierre 
Carrier, on every circumstance connected with whom I still feel 
a melancholy pleasure in dwelling, was at the head of the line, 
and Pierre Balmat, who, as well as his immediate follower and 
partner in the misfortune, Auguste Tairray, was making his first 
ascent, was second, Couttet had been on the summit five or six 
times, and was then, as well as his brother David, in the rear of 
the party. The behaviour of all*the guides on occasion of the 
accident was such, perhaps, as might be expected fronf men 
thrown on a sudden completely out of their reckoning : — their 
presence of mind, for some minutes, seemed utterly to abandon 
them, and they walked to and fro uttering cries of despair. The 
conduct of poor Mathieu Balmat was most heart-rending to wit- 
ness : — after some fraptic gesture^ of despair, he threw himself on 
the snow, where he sat for a time in sullen silence, rejecting all our 
kind officeswithasort,ofirritation which made itpainful to approach 
him. But this did not last long ; he suffered me to 1^ him a few 
paces at the commencement of the iktf cent, and 
shaking himself, as if from a load, l^^ijusted the fts 

knapsack, and resumed his wonted nrtaness. At times he even 
chimed in with the conversation of the rest with apparent imdlgi- 
ceni ; but I observed a sort of convulsion occasionally pass 
across him, from which he relieved himself by the same gesture 
of shaking his head and throwing it backwards. It is remark- 
able, that, from the commencement of the descent until our ap* 
rival at the Grand Mulet, he attached himself to my friend 
H— and adjusted his steps with the same assiduity as if he 
had been unengrossed by personal suffering. 

Joseph Marie Couttet, who from his former military habits had 
aequired probably a &miliarity with death, betrayed, as 
thought, something approaching to insensibility on the occa- 
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sion.* lie was, as has been observed^ very near sharing the 
fate of the poor sufferers, and perhaps this very circumstance 
made him jealous of displaying too much feeling on the occa- 
sion. Yet, on his taking leave of me the following day, he ex- 
hibited so much warmth of regret, that I was affected almost to 
tears. His brother,^ David Couttet, another of the guides, was 
equally intrepid, and I believe was the means of preserving my 
life during the descent, in the passage of the glacier. My feet 
had slipped from under me, and I had rolled to the edge of a 
crevasse, when I felt myself suddenly arrested on its very brink 
by the cord around my waist, which allowed me time to recover 
myself. 

The minute details respecting the guides, with which I have 
interspersed this narrative, will not, I feel persuaded, be deemed 
impertinent by those who have ever been acquainted with this 
highly interesting race of men. There is about them all an 
honest frankness of character, united with a simple though cour- 
teous behaviour, and an almost tender solicitude about the safety 
and comfort of those committed to tlmir ^idaiice, wliich cannot 
fail to make a lasting impression on lliose wdio have once known 
them. The delight which iliey testify at finding the traveller 
surmount difficulties, and the looks of congratulation and encou- 
ragement which tliey every now and ilieu direct towards him, 
contribute highly to keep up his spirit, which else might per- 
haps desert him at some important crisis. The principal of 
them are well known and appreciated at Geneva ; and the reader 
w ill not therefore feel much wonder at tlie strong feeling whicli 
prevailed against us on our return thither. Our former com- 
panion had found it necessary to his ow n credit, to exaggerate 
exceedingly the apparent danger of proceeding higher ; and it 
must be allow^ed that his uccoiUjI^, supported as it w^as by the sub- 
sequent disaster, possessed strong claims upon the faith of his 
audience. 1 am happy, however, to add, that in a very few days 
this erroneous impression was completely done away with, and 
ample k^i^tjice was render^ by all to the conduct of Dr. Hamel, 
wlto wii been the most ob^xious to their censure, both from his 
being considered the leader of the party, and from his well- 
ardour in similar undertakings. 

We suffered very little in our persons from the sharp air of the 
mountain^ in consequence of the precautions we nad taken, 
though violent inflammation of the face and eyes, and even tem- 
porary blindness, have sometimes been the result. We felt a 
slight relaxation of strength for a day or two, and our lips con- 

• He had formerly served in the Chas^cuts a cheval ur chc French service, an ho* 
nour which he duly appreciated. I cinnot omit his laconic answer to a question pro* 
posed to him by one of the party, on the state of his mind during his rapid^desoent 
^dcr the anow;— “ Ma ditk luoi-meine C'est fini— je suis pecda-->voilsi 
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tinued very sore for some weeks. We referred this td out neg- 
lect of a prohibition of the guides against eating snow during 
the ascent of the third day. Our thirst, proceeding as it did 
from fever, was not allayed for above a minute by the grateful 
coolness of the application ; yet we could not be prevented from 
repeating it perpetually, I nave reason to think, that had we 
abstained from the snow of the mountain, and tlie champaigne of 
St. Martin on the following evening, we should have been spared 
even the annoyance of sore lips. To those who make a similar 
attempt this may prove a useful hiitt~to abstain from any iil- 
riammatory diet for a few days afterwards.* 


WALKS IN TIIK GARDKN. — NO. 1. 

Ileureux qui dans Icsein descsDicux domcstiquc^, 

Sc dcrobe au fracas des tenipc t^ pubhqucs, 

Et dans un doux abri, trompant tons Ics regards, 

Cultivc ses jardiits, les veitus, ct Ics arts. Dklili.r. 

A oentlp: fertilizing shower hasju.st fallen — tlic light clouds 
are breaking away — a rainbow is exhibiting itself Jialf athwart 
the horizon, as the sun shoots forth its rays with renewed splen- 
dour, and the reader is invited to choose the auspicious mo- 
ment, and accompany the wuitcr into his garden, lie will not 
exclaim with Dr. Darwin, 

‘‘ Stay your rude steps ! whose tlirobbing breasts enfold 
The legion fiends of glory or of gold — 

but he would warn from his humble premises all those who have 
magnificent notions upon the subject ; w ho despise the paltry 
pretensions of a bare acre of ground scarcely out of the smoke 
of London, and require grandeur ^of extent and expense before 
they will condescend to be interested. To such he would recom- 
mend the perusal of Spence's translation from the Jesuits^ Let- 
ters, giving an account of the Chinese emperor's pleasure-ground, 
which contained 200 palaces, besides^ many contigilipjlljLfor the 
eunuchs, all gilt, painted, and varnished; in whose OTfifesure 
were raised hills from twenty to sixty feet high ; streams and 
lakes, one of the latter five miles round ; serpentine bridges, 
triumphal arches at each end ; undulating colonnades ; and in the 
centre of the fantastic paradise a square town, each side a mile 
long. — ^Or they may recreate their fancies with the stupendous 
hanging gardens of Babylon — a subject which no living imagine^ 


* Th« Wientific reader, who will probably rise disappointed from the perusal of 
Cfett artfdo> may be referred to a pamphlet composed immediacciy after the tttcent 
bgr Dr. which has already been translated in one or two magazines, tl0d to 

Siuiasurii^tmvn account of his ascent in 1787* 1 would likewise point to the ge^ 
neral reader a interesting review of the former of these articles, which apj^area 

ui the British Cihic for Novem^r 1 820. 
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tion could perfectly embody and depict, unless it be his wrlio has 
lately realized upon canvass such a glorious conc^tion of Bel- 
shazzar^s feast. — Or he may peruse Sir William Templets de- 
scription of a perfect garden, with its equilateral parterres, foun- 
tains, and statues, “so necessary to break the effect of large 
grass-plots, which, he thinks, have an ill effect upon the eye 
its four quarters regularly divided by gravel walks, with statues 
at the intersec|ions ; its terraces, stone flights of steps, cloisters 
covered with lead, and all the formal filigree- work of the French 
and Dutch schools. — If the reader be a lover of poetry, lot him 
forget for a moment, if he can, the fine taste and splendid dic- 
tion of Milton, ill describing the Garden of Eden, the happy 
abode of our first parents — 

“ From that sapphire fount the crispcnl brooks, 

1? oiling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendant slnidos 
Kan nectar, visiting each plantr.and fed 
Flow’rs worthy of Paradise, whicltnot nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon, 

Jkinr’d forth ])roruae on hill, and dale, and plain, 
lloth wlicrc the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade* 

Imljrown’d the noontide bowsers. 'riiiH was this place 
A happy, rural scat of various view\” — 

Let him also banish from his recollection the far-famed gar- 
den of Alcinous, which ho'wever, as Walpole justly observes, 
after being divested of Homer’s harmonious Gre^ and bewitch- 
ing poetry, was a small orchard and vineyard, with some beds of 
herbs, and two fountains that watered them, enclosed within a 
quickset-hedge, and its whole compass only four acres. Such 
was the rural magnificence whrch was in that age deemed an ap- 
propriate appendage to a palace wdtli brazen walls and columns ^ 
of silver. — Modern times, however, have shewn us how much 
may be accomplished in a small space. Pope, with the assist- 
ance of 4..ord Petcrborouglk, “ to form his quincunx, and to rank 
his vines,” contrived to impart every variety of scenery to a spot 
of five acres ; and might not, perhaps, have been insincere 
when he declared, that of all Jiis w^orks, he was most proud of 
his garden. — But a truce to these deprecations and daily ings 
wdth our own modesty : the breezes are up, the sky is cloudless ; 
let us sally forth, and indulge in the associations and chit-chat 
suggested by the first objects that we encounter. 

This border is entirely planted writh evergreens, so benignantly 
contrived by nature for refreshing us with their summer verdure 
and cheerfulness, amfd the sterility and gloom of winter. This 
with its graceful form, dark -green hue, and substantial texture, 
is the prickly-leaved P1iillyra;a, said to have been first brought 
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into Europe by the Argonautsr^ from the island of the same name 
in the Pontus Euxinus. From the river Phasia in Colchis, these 
voyagers are reported to have first introduced pheasants, though 
many writers contend that the whole expedition was fabulous, 
and that all the bright imaginings and poetical embellishments 
lavished upon the Golden Fleece, resolvfe themselves into the 
simple and not very dignified fact of spreading sheep-skins 
across the torrents that flowed from Mount Cf^asus, to arrest 
the particles of gold brought down by the waters. Our own 
crusades, however irrational their object, w^ere attended with 
many beneficial results, not only introducing us to the knowledge 
of Saracenic architecture, but supplying our European gardens 
with many of the choicest Oriental productions. While we are 
on the subject of the crusades, let us not omit to notice this 
Planta Genista, or broom, said to hayii been adopted iifi those wars 
as a beialdic bearing, and ultimately to have furnished a name 
to our noble English family the PfautageiK'ts. Next to it is the 
Arbutus, the most graceful and beautiful of all plants, and nearly 
singular in bearing its flowers and strawberry-like fruit at the 
same time, although the florets be but the germ of the next 
Vv^ar’s fruit, Virgil seems to have Ixh u very partial to this ele- 
gant shrub. By its side is a small plant of that particular Ilex, 
or holm oak, on w^ich, in the south of Europe, more especially 
in Crete, are found those little insects, or worms, called kennes, 
whence a brilliant scarlet die is extracted, and which are so 
rapidly reproduc/ed, that they often aff’ord two crops in a year. 
From these small w'orms the French have derived the word ver^ 
tneil, and we our verniillion, though the term is a misnomer, as 
the genuine verniillion is a mineral preparation. The Juniper- 
tree need not detain us long, now that its berries are no longer 
used for flavouring gin, the disfiUers substituting for that pur- 
pose oil of turpentine, which, though it nearly resembles the 
berries in flavour, possesses none of their valuable qualities. 
Box and Arbor vita^, those treasures of our anciemt gardeners, may 
also exclaim that their occupation is Nearly gone, since l^he taste 
for verdant sculpture is exploded, and giants, animals, monsters, 
coats of arms, and peacocks, no longer startle us at every turn*. 
Yews also, which, from their b^png so easily tonsile, were in- 
valuable for forming mazes, now only retain their station in our 
church-yard^, where they were originally ordered to be planted 


Thii tsiste, however, may boast the <aiKtir>n of a most classical age. Pliny, 
in the deserl^lioa of his 'I'uscan Villa, might be supposed to be pourtraying some oif 
the worst..s^Ciimens of tne art of gardening which our own country exhibited m 
William^l utmei, dwelling, with apparent pleasure, on box-trees cut into monsters, ani- 
mals, lettort, asid tho, names bf the ittastcr and artificef -. with the usual appendages erf" 
slopes, terraces!, wotoi^pouu, rectangular walks, and thtregular alternations by Which 
“half the garden just reflects the other.” 
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by law, that, upon occasion, their tough branches might afford a 
ready supply of bows. But this Laurel cannot be so easily dis- 
missed ; it IS literally and truly an evergreen, for classics as- 
sociations assure to it an imperishable youth and freshness. 
Into this tree was Daphne metamorphosed when she fled from 
Apollo in the vale ofTempe ; with these leaves did the enamouFed 
god bind his brows, and decree that it should be for ever sacred 
to his divinity >j|ince when, as all true poets believe, it has been 
an infallible preservative against lightning ; — and from tufted 
bowers of this pldtit did the Delpliic girls rush out upon Mount 
Parnassus, when with music, dancing, and entluisiastic hymns, 
they celebrated the festival of the god of day. A wreath of laurel 
was the noblest reward to which virtue and ambition aspired, 
before the world became venal, and fell down to worship the 
golden calf.^ Ciesar w'ore his, it is said, to hide a defect ; and our 
modern kings have little better plea for their crowns, from the 
Tartar dandy down to FerdilAand the embroiderer. Yonder is 
the Lauras, or bay-tree, a garland of whose leaves w^as deemed 
their noblest recompense by ancient poets; but our modern 
Laureates, not even content with tin* addition of a hundred 
pounds and a butt of sack, must have pensions and snug little 
sinecures besides^ Virgil places Anohises in Elysium; in a grove 
of sweet-scented bays. Those three shrulite planted close 
together are the Privet, and two varieties df Holly, so. placed that 
their black, yellow, and red berries might be intermixed : — the 
Misletoe, with its transparent pearls, would have formed a beauti- 
ful addition ; but it is a parasite, and reqiiifes lar^^r trees to sup- 
port it. On new year’s day the ancient Druids %^t out to seek 
this plant with h^ns, ceremonies, and rejoicings, distributing 
it again among the peo})le as something sacred and auspicious. 

Two^or three hundred yearn since this young plant, which has 
only lately been added to the** garden, may become a majestic 
Cypress: it is of very slow grow^th, and decay, on 

which account the ancienj^used it for the their gods. 

The gates of St. Peter’s Q&ch at Rome, made oftfeis wood, had 
lasted, from the time of ^Obnstantin^,^* eleven hundred yeeurs, as 
fresh as new, when Pope Eugenius IV. prdered gates of b^s in 
their stead. Some will have it that the^ood gopMr, of'l^lfeich 
Noah's ark was made, was cypress. Plato preferred it to brass 
for writing his laws on ; the Athenians, accordihg to Thucydides, 
buried their heroes in coffins of this wood, and many of the 
Egyptian nmmmy chests are found of the same materiaL The 
beautiful youth who^rilled Apollo's favourite stag. Was metamor- 
phosed into this tree. — ^Those taller trees at the back Of the plan^ 
tation are Firs and Pines, sacred in the olden time to Pan. 
Uhacqi|ainted with ^Bd|l3^dy, the ancients«us^ to tap these tn^s 
for a species of to fortify and preserve their mrm, 
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whence the Becchanaiian ThyiBua was always terminated with a 
fir cone. Our garden cannot j[>oast a single Pinaster ; but there 
is a noble one on the lawn of the Episcopal Palace at J'ulham^ 
whence these large flakes of smooth bark were lately peeled off, 
and, by subdividing them into thin laminee, they may be written 
on dike so many sheets of paper » without the smallest prepara- 
tion. For this purpose they were used by the ancients, who 
also formed a papyrus from the bark of the mulbeyg-tree, whence 
the Latin word liber signified both the baric oPu tree, aiul a 
book ; and the term folium, a leaf, was >on the same account 
equally applied to both. From liber comes lihelluSf ^ little book ; 
and hence have vve derived our Libel law, with all its difficulties 
and anomalous inflictions. Who w^ould have thought that, amid 
all the delightful associations of our garden, the Attorney 
General would have popped his gown and wig upon our thoughts 
from behind the peaceful bark of a pine ? 

Leaving these evergreens, let us ‘®:)r a moment take a seat be- 
neath this beautiful Plane, a ii'ee which was brought originally 
from the Levant to Rome, and Ibrmed such a favourite decora- 
tion in the villas of her greatest orators and statesmen, that we 
read of their irrigating them with wine instead of water. Pliny 
affirms, that^no tree defends more effectually from the heat of the 
sun in summer, nor admits its rays more kindly in the winter. 
Its introduction into England is ge nerally ascribed to iLord 
Bacon, who planted a noble parcel of them at Veriilam, Nor 
can I gaze through its brandies upon the blue benignant 
heavens, without participating that enthusiasm of natural reli- 
gion, by which Bacon himself was actuated, when he occasionally 
walked forth in a: gentle shower without any^overing on his 
head, in order, as he said, that he might feel the spirit of the 
universe descending upon him. Mention is made of a plaqe-tree 
growing at a villa of the Emperor Caligula, whose hollow trunk 
was capacious enough to contain ^an or twelve persons at 
dinner, with-tbeit attendants; but the ^dst celebrjtted upon re- 
cord is that, with whioh Xerxes was much smitten^ Inat he 
halted his whole army for some days to admire it ; collecting the 
jewels of his whole epurt to adorn it ; neglectingjall the concerns 
of hid grand expedition, while'he passionately addressed it as his 
mistress, his minion, his goddess fand, when he finally tore him- 
self away, causing a represen^tiop of it to be stamped on a gold 
medal, ^ich he continually wore abqut his neck. 

Some interesting reflections will be suggested by the mere 
nomenclature of plants, if we attend to a, few of the more 
common isorti^ as we stray along the borders, and through the 
greo»*house. This little elegant flower, with its hoar ana d^ , 
^een leaves and golden crown, has liad^two sponsors/ Jtoving 
first been konouf^ wiUi the name of Parthenis. imparted to it 

VOL. I. NO. T. 2 m 
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by the Virgin Goddess, until Artepaisia, the wife of Mausolus, 
adopted it, and ordered th^t it should bear her own. The 
cohimns, and obelisks, and towers of the far-famed mausoleum 
built by this queen have gradually crumbled, until they h^ve 'be- 
come so effectually mingled with the dust, that even the site of 
one of the wonders o^ the ^orld is utterly unknown ; while tihis 
fragile flower, iitamutable and immortal, continues precisely the 
same as when her youthful fingers first pruned its leaves in the 
windows of hel^alace. In this Teucrium, or tree germander, we 
recognize the name of King '^eucer, who first introduced it 
among his PUjrygian subjects, as well as the womhip of Cybele, 
and the dances of the Corybantes. Black Hell^ore, or melam- 
podium, is not very inviting in its associations, if we merely 
consider its dangerous qualities ; but it possesses an historical 
interest, when we recollect, that with this plant Melampus cured 
the mad daughters of King Preetus, and received the eldest in 
marriage for his reward. Euphorbia commemorates the physi- 
cian of Juba; a Moorish prince; and Gentiana immortalizes a 
King of Illyria.**^ These references might be extended among 
ancient names to the end of our walk ; but we will now 
advert to a few of the more modern derivations. Tournefort 
gave to this scarlet jasmine thp name of Bignonia, in honour of 
Abbot Bignon, Librarian to Louis XIV. The JBrowallia demissa 
and fiapi record a botanist of humble origin, who afterwards 
became Bishop of IJpsal ; and4;he French, by a Greek pun upon 
Buonaparte’s name, introduced a Calomeria into their botanical 
catalogue, although it has now probably changed its name with 
the dynasty. Liiiiiaaus, in his Critica Botanica,^has, in several 
instances, draw||f>a fanciful analogy between botanists and their 
appropriate plants ; but as it might be tedious to go more 
miimtijly into this ^ subject, the reader can refer to the same 
authority from which we have already quoted. 

Other motives than the datural and laudable one of comme- 
morating distinguished botanists, have sometimes influenced the 
bestowal ot names upon plants, and satir^ andTirony have occa- 
sionally intruded tnemselv'es into -the sanctufUry pf.apience. 
" Buflonia tenuifolia is well known to be a sat^e ,on tjie jdender 
botanical pretensions of theVreat FrencJi zoologist ; as the Hillia 
parasitica of Jacquin, thougn perhaps is an. equally 
just one upon our pompous j^ir ^ohu -HiMir .1 mean not to 
approve of such satires. T>ey stain the^^jiurity of our lovely 
science. If a botanist does not deserve commemoration^ let him 
sink peaceably into^oblivion. It savours of malignity' to make 
his crown a crown of thorns ; and if the application be unjust, it 

is truly diabolical.’^t : ♦ , 


« riScjs Smith’s Inwd»i|5uon to Botany, p. 3?4. 


t Ibid, p, 
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But see ! this Convolvulus begins to shut m its flowers, a sure 
indication of approaching rain ; and the Calendula pluvialis, 
commonly called the poor man’s weather-glass, has already 
closed* its petals in anticipation of an April shower. These ba- 
rometers of nature are seldom mistaken; the bis drops are 
already falling around us ; — run, run, let us leek the belter of the 
house, and at our next walk we will take the opposite side of the 
garden, in the hope of gleaning some reflections ^rom its varie- 
gated borders. * H. 


STANZAS, 

EXCITED BY SOME REFLF.CTIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE 

OF GREECE. 

Greece ! glorious Greece ! what art thou but a name ? 

The echo of a cataract gone by ? 

The once victorious voice of all thy fame, 

Which awed the world, now trembles m a sigh ; 

And I will sing thy glory’s lullaby — 

For I have loved thee, Greece, — and o'er the lyre 
Faintly and sadly shall my fingers fly — 

The mournful ca(l<^nce dies upon the wire, 

And on the deflate winds, those melodies expire ! 

Yes I I have loved thee— and my youthful soul 
Hath wildly dreamt of glory, and of thee-*^ ' 

Burst the proud links of man'j^ severe controul, V 
And sprimg to sojourn with the great and free ! 

Oh ! who would not thy vot'ry, GraBcia, be ? 

And 1 liave hung upon th* enchanted 
Entranced,— and w^t thy fallen liberty — 

Till my breast thnll'd with all the patriot's rage, w 
And soar’d aloft, to greet the hero, poet, sage. 

Where art thou, Athens, ^nd what art thou now ? 

Thy spirit even, exalted land, is free ! — 

Though wither’d, yet the laUtrcl shades thy brow — 

The desolate all that hovr remans of thee, 

Mother of arts, UDd arms,>and liberty ! ^ 

A lovely corse, encircled by a wreath 
Of jaded flowers, my heart s&ne can see — 

And 1 wfll love thee, though despoil’d of breath, 

, Vpt thou art beauteous, Grsecia, e’en in death ! 


2 m 2 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

NO. II. 

AUTOMATA. 

We now pursue the account referred to in our last (page 448). 

The room where the automaton chess-player is at present 
exhibited, has an inner apartment, within which appears the 
figure of a Turk, as large as. life, dressed after the Turkish 
fashion, sitting behind a chest of three feet and a half in 
length, two feet in breadth, and two feet and a jjialf in height, to 
which it is attached by the wooden seat on which it sits. The 
chest is placed upon four castors, and, togetlier with the figure, 
may be easily moved to any part of the room. On the plain 
surface formed by the top of the chest, in the centre, is a raised 
immovable chess-board of handsome dimensions, upon which 
the figure has its eyes fixed ; its right arm and hand being ex- 
tended on the chest, and its left arm somewhat raised, as if in 
the attitude of holding a Turkish pipe, which originally was 
placed in its hand. 

The exhibitor liegins by wheeling the chest to the entrance of 
the apartment within whicn it stands, and in face of the specta- 
tors.^ He then opens certain doors contrived in the chest, two 
in front and two at the back ; at the same time pulling out a long 
shallow drawer at the bottoirf of the chest, made to contain the 
chess-men, a cushion for the arm of the figure to rest upon, and 
some counters. Two lesser doors, and a green cloth screen, 
contrived in the body of the figure and its lower parts, are like- 
wise opened, aid the Turkish robe which covers them is raised ; 
so that the construction, both of the figure and chest, internally, is 
displayed. In this state the autoipaaton is moved round for the 
examination of the siiectators; and^ to banish all suspicion from 
the most sceptical mind, that any living subject is concealed 
within any part of it, the exhibitor introduces a lighted candle into 
the body of tlie chest and figure, by -vdiich the interior of the 
chest is, ill a great iheasure, rendered transparent, and the most 
secret corner is shown. Here it may be observed, that the same 
precaution to remove suspicion is used^ if requested, at the close, 
as at the commencement, of a ^me of chess with the automaton. 

“ The chest is divided, by a partition, into two unequal cham- 
bers. That to the rigKt of the figure is the narrowest, and 
occupies scarcely one third of the body of the chest It is filled 
with little wheels, levers, cylinders, and other machinery used 
in clock-work. That to the left contains a few wheels, some 
small barrels with spVings, and two quarters of a circle placed 
horizontally. The tody and lower parts of the figure contain 
, certain tubes, which seem to be, conductors to the macbiuery^ 
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After a sufficient time, during which each spectator may satisfy 
his scruples and his curiosity, the exhibitor recloses the doors of 
the chest and figure, and the drawer at the bottom ; makes some 
arrangements in the body of the figure, winds up the works ^vith 
a key inserted into a small opening on the side of the chest, 
places a cushion under the left arm of the figure, which now 
rests upon it, and invites any individual present to play a game 
of chess.” 

At the commencement of a game, the automaton moves its 
head, as if taking a view of the board ; the same motion occurs 
at the close of a game. In making a move, it slowly raises its 
left arm from the cushion placed under it, and directs it toward 
the square of the piece to be moved. Its hands and lingers 
open on touching the piece, which it takes up, and conveys to 
any proposed square. The arm then returns with a natural 
motion to the cushion upon which it usually rests. In taking a 
piece, the* automaton makes the same motions of the arm and 
hand to lay hold of the piece, which it conveys from the board ; 
and then returning to its own piece, it takes it up, and places it 
on the vacant square.”* 

H;s motions have an air of great dignity and composure. On 
giving check to the king, he moves his head as a signal. When 
a false move is made, as if to puzzle him, he taps with his right 
hand on the chest, replaces the piece wrongly moved, and pro- 
ceeds to take the due advantage of moving a piece of his own. 
At other times he will tap on the chest for his adversary to 
move ; and at the close of th6 game he bows gracefully round to 
the company, # 

It is a remarkable, and somewhat suspicion#' circumstance, 
that neither the present proprietor of this automaton (in a pam- 
phlet circulated by him on this subject), nor the Oxford^ gra- 
duate, from whose observations we have’ abridged the above 
account of his performances, takes any notice of the attenmted 
solution of them by Mr. Collinson, a^ correspondent of Dr. Hut- 
ton’s, to whom we have before alluded. In the same letter f in 


* ** Observations," &c, by an Oxford Graduate, svo. ISig. 
f We eobjoin that part of the letter which relates to this subject— 

** Turning' over the leaves of your late valuable publication. Part 1. of the Mathema- 
tical and r^ilosophical Diction^, 1 observed, under the article Automaton," the 
foUowitiff— But all these seem inferior to M. Kempelin's chess- player, which may 
truly be coniildered as the greatest master-pie^ in mechanics that ever appeared in the< 
worW Bo itceriaSnly wonM have been, had ita scientific movements depended merely 
on n^hanispa. B^g slightly acquainted with M. Kempelin, when he exhibited hit 
chi^^^ylitg figUhS in London, I called on him, about five years since, at his house in 
Vieiintt ; gendeman and myself basing then on a tour on the Continent. The 

bafon j(^r Uditk he is such) shewed me tome working ffiodels, which he Ipid lately 
made. Among Ihdm, an improvement on Arkwright’s co^ton-mijl, and alto one 
which he thought an improvement of Bolton and Watt’s last steam-engine. I at&ed 
him afinr a pim of tpeaking mechaninn^ which he had shewn me when in Ldhdon. 
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which this gentleman describes the automaton inventions of the 
Droz family, he speaks of a pamphlet presented to him at 
Dresden, which affirms the whole phenomena to be produced by 
human agency ; a conjecture which is confirmed by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. A well-taught boy is said to be 
partly concealed in the ample drapery of our automaton’s lower 
limbs, and partly in the commode on which the chess-board is 
placed. He cannot be seen when the doors are opened, we are 
told, '' because his legs and thighs are then concealed in two 
hollow cylinders, which appear designed to support the wheels 
and levers, the rest of the body being at that mpment out of the 
commode, and hid in the drapery of the automaton. When 
the doors of the commode are shut, the clacks which are heard 
by the turning of a rounce, permit the dwarf to change bis place, 
and re-enter the commode without being heard ; and while the 
machine is rolled about to different parts of the room, to prove 
that it is perfectly detached, the dwarf has an opportunity of 
shutting the trap through which he has passed. The drapery 
of the automaton is then lifted up, and the interior part of the 
body is sliewn, to convince the spectators that all is fair, and the 
whole terminates, to their great astonishment, and in the illusion 
that an eflect is produced by simple machinery, which can only 
arise from a well-ordered head.”* This writer proceeds to con- 
jecture that the chess-board is semi-transparent, so as at once to 
cbnceal the party within, and* afford him sufficient light to per- 
ceive the moves of his antagonist, which are met by an interior 
lever, governing the arm of the automaton, on the principles of 
the pantograph. 

With these accounts of the chess-player very distinctly in 
his mind, and an extract of the supposed method of concealing 
the dwarf or boy, in his pocket, tne writer of this paper went 


It spoltc as before, and I gave the same word as when I l)eforc saw it, cxploitalion^ 
which it distinctly pronounced with the French accent. But I particularly noticed, 
that not a word passed about the chess-player, and, of course, 1 did, not ask to sc© it. 
In the progress of the tour 1 came to Dresden, wliere, becoming acquainted with Mr. 
Eden, our envoy there, by means of a letter given me by his brother. Lord Auckland, 
who was ambassador when I was at Madrid, he accordingly accompanied me in see- 
ing several things worthy of my attention ; and he introduced^y compaakintind my- 
self to a gentleman ot rank and talents, named Joseph Freideric Freyheie;i who seems 
completdy to have discovered the vitality and soul of the chess-pla)^ng figoie* This 
gentleman courteously presented me with the treatise he had published, dated atDres- 
deii, ^ept. 30, 17dy, explaining its principles, accompanied With enrious plates,, neatly 
coloured. This treatise is in the German language, and I hope soon |o get a transla- 
tion of it. AwelUimtghi hoy^ very tkin and small <if his ntficiendy so that he 
could be concealed in a drawer ^ almost immediately under the chkss'^hoardy agitated the 
whole. This discovery at Dresden accounts for the silence about it at Vienxia ; 
for I understood, by Mr. Edik, that Mr. Freyhere bad sent a copy of it to 
pelin, though he seems u^williivg to acknowledge that Mr. F. has completely ^ajy^ed 
the wh ole.*’ — H u tto h? s Mathematit&l Dictionary; Supplement 
* Article “ A n DHO inns,” Brewster’s EncyclopKdia* ^ 
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with some friends, a few months ago, to visit, and, if possible, to 
play at chess with the automaton. His engagements, however, 
were far too numerous for the writer to obtain that honour on 
this occasion. Some slight changes had taken place in the 
manner of exhibiting the autofnaton (compared with the account 
of the Oxford graduate) ! having, therefor^, avowed to the pro- 

E rietor, that his object was to obtain a scienlitic knowledge of 
is proceedings, as far as it could be done with propriety, the 
writer took memoranda of what passed. 

From a door in a canvass screen the automaton and commode 
were wheeled out at the time appointed, and the figure was 
made to face the company. Then the inferior chamber of the 
commode (occupying about one-third of its dimensions) was 
opened before and behind, when a taper w^as held by the pro- 
prietor in such a situation, as to throw a full light through the 
machineiy that occupied ibis part of it. He now closed and 
locked the doors of this chamber, opened the drawer, and took 
out the men and cushion, as described by the Oxford gracluate ; 
after which, he opened the larger chamber of the commode in 
front, and put the taper through the front door within it. 
Perhaps one-sixth, or one-eighth of this chamber, was occupied 
by machinery ; the rest w^as a perfect cavity, lined with green 
baize. He now shut and locked these doors ; then wheeled the 
commode round, opened and took up the drapery of the figure^ 
and exhibited the body, partly^ occupied by machinery, and 
partly left with imperfect imitations of the prominent parts, to 
the shoulders. The drap^^y was then carefully pulled down, 
and the figure wheeled round, so as again to front the spectaton^, 
before whom it played a masterly and successful game. 

The conviction of the writer and his friends (with the figure 
before them) was, that the concealment of a small thin boy or 
dwarf was barely possible. The larger chamber would contain 
him, and that chamber never was opened from behind, nor at the 
same time that the back of the figure was exposed ; while it is 
observable that the inferior chamber had the light of a taper 
thrown through it. So that it appeared a practicable contri- 
vance that a boy should be concealed in the drapery while the 
commode was opened, and in the commode while the figure was 
exposed. 

Ui^er these impressions, the writer addressed a letter to the 
poprietor, in which he stated, that having, with his friepds, 
heto highly gratified by the wonderfal powers of the automaton 
chesihjimyer, and intending to communicate the result of his 
ini^tig^an to the public, which must, if satisfactory, prove w- 
to the invention, — he Requested leave 
tiSe (accompaiiied by two or three sciedKific ftieb^ afid 

prbWbly in ^e presence of a member of the Royal Family) in 
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order to see a ganie played by the figure, with the doors of the 
commode open ; his object being merely to ascertain .the impos- 
sibility of any human intervention, and not in any degree to in- 
spect the machinery but to this application a pofite negative 
was returned, declining any other than the ordinary public 
exposure of the lOachiiu'.* We must therefore leave the ques- 
tion of human agency still undecided, and pass on to the men- 
tion of another of M . de Kenipelin’s ingenious inventions. 

"" On what do you think M. de Kernpelin is at present em- 
ployed says M. de Wendisch, in a letter to a friend on tlie 
pursuits of that gentleman, in 1783 1 — ‘‘ u machine that talks ! 
Acknowledge that he n^ust be gifted with a creative genius bold 
and invincible, to undertake a inoject of this kind ; and will it 
be believed that he has every reason to hope for complete suc- 
cess '? He has already succeeded so far as to prove the possibility 
of such a machine, and to deserve,, on the part of the learned, 
that tliey should dedicate their attention to this new and hitherto 
unknown invention. 

'' Ilis machine answers, clearly and distinctly enough, several 
questions. The voice is sweet and agreeable ; there is but the let- 
ter R which it pronounces lispirigly, and with a certainharshness. 
When its answer is not understood, it repeats it slower; and if 
retpiired to speak a third time, it repeats it again, but in a tone 

impatience and vexation. I have heard it pronounce, in dif- 
ferent languages, very well a»d yery distinctly, the following 
words and phrases: — ‘Papa,’ ‘Mama,’ ‘ My wife,’ ‘My hus- 
band,’ ‘ A-propos,’ ‘ Marianne,’ ‘ Rouike,’ ‘ Madam,’ ‘ The Queen,’ 
‘ Xhe King,’ * At Paris,’ ‘ Come,’ ‘ Mama loves me,’ ‘ My wife 
is my friend,’ ” — This writer then speaks of the machine being at 


* Since writing the above, we have seen ‘‘An Attempt to analyse Automaton 
Chess Player of M. De Kernpelin,*' Lotid. The anonymous autnor is sanguine 

enough to add, ** With an easy Method of imiuting the movements of that celebrated 
Figure,” 

TOe solution of these movements here offered to the public, is so far similar to our 
own, as that the writer confidently ascribes them to the concealed pretence of a living 
agent. Five lithographic plates illustrate his supposed mode of operation. But this 
Uact suggests, that the o]Kratof is introduced into the body of the automaton ; that he 
sees the chess-board, while playing, ** through the waistcoat, as easily as through a 
veil and that his left hand actually fills the sleeve of the figure, moving the fingers 

** with a string.” (Surely, to make this sort of igeiKry complete, the chess-player 
m'^ht have been furnished with gloves !) 

'The author ingeniously finds a space at the back of the drawer, not heretofore 
noticed, which would relieve the legs of a concealed penofi. He also makes some 
pcirtlnent remarks on the illusion which is probably practised on t|ie spectator in the 
winding-up of the machincty, the ticking of clock- work that is h^rd, &c. We still 
imagine, however, that the dimensions of the chest would affonf no room for the con- 
cea^ent of a fiipire that could thus direct the arm ; and aaee certain no stidh 
could 1^ out of it tnm. that pan of the body supposed, as we taw it disfdayed m JUm- 
don. A youth coil^^np in the commode would much inoie easily ” 

The whole chest is Wit trm |fect and a half high, three |tet )ong, andt wb f(Ett7si1 
f Bossut’s History of the Mithematics. 
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that time nothing more than a square box, to which was affixed 
a pair of oiigan-bellows ; and that, at each answer of this non^ 
descript speaker, the inventor put his hand under a curtain that 
covered it, to touch, apparently, the springs that produced the 
articulation. 

It appears to have been M. Kempelin's ^design to give to this 
automaton the form of a child of five or six years of age, as the 
voice which he produced was that of this period of fife.* He, 
however, exhibited it in an ui^finished state ; and we have not 
been able to learn to what figure it was finally adapted. The 
narrative of his proceedings in accomplishing what he did effect, 
and which we abridge from a curious treatise of his, On the 
Mechanism of Speecaf appears to us to be amongst the most 
interesting and useful of all the automatical details. Our modem 
removers of impediments in speech may work wonders, perhaps, 
by looking into his artificial jaws ! 

The first object of M. Kempelin, though upon what ground he 
reasoned we cannot imagine, was the production of the vowel 
sounds, rather than those of any of the consonant, vvhfch he 
hardly expected to be able to combine with them. He in- 
vestigated the affinity between the sound of various instruments 
and the human voice ; and between the use of the artificial reed- 
stop, or voce humanuy (which has sometimes been applied to the 
natural organs) and the general functions of the glottis. T^: 
the honour of our Northenu countrymen, after exhausting hife 
patience on qualifying and combining bassoon with clarionet 
reeds, those of hautboys, ^6,, he found the reed of the Highland 
bagpipe to furnish the best practical basis of his attempts, and 
sounds approximating the nearest to the hamiony divine of 
human speech ! 

He now conceived that the fundamental powers of the voice 
were in A, tfce sound of which vowel he easily produced by com- 
bining the reed with a tube and a pair of organ-bellows ; but 
beyond this he could not proceed, until it occurred to him that 
the organ qf developing the sounds desired, demanded his princi- 
pal attention. He* divided, therefore, a deep elliptical box into 
two parts, which shut upon each other With a hinge, in the man- 
n^ of the human jaws, connecting his tube with the back of it, 
and carefully varying their opening and manner of action until 
he could command the sounds of O, OU, and E. Year after 
year was devoted to this instrument, we are told ; but 1, or ^ 
Gtttmm refused to obey his call. K, L, M, and P, however, 
rewkided Ws efforts ; when he attempted to form the letters he 
had^obtaiiied into syllabtc combinations and words. Herew 
ahomifl^iitsamrable difficulty occurred ; the sounds of the 

into other without a clatter or pinse. If 
loo sfelviy eemiciated, they would seem like a chUd tepetding 
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his alphabet, and hare no resemblance to the word intended ; 
and ir the tube was too rapidly supplied, it would produce a 
catching’ gust of air in the mouth, which interrupted every letter 
with the sound of K. An aspirating sound following that of the 
consonants, was also very troublesome to overcome. In the 
beginning of the third year of his labour, he could execute, 
pretty accurately, the words Papa, Mama, Aula, Lama, Mulo. 
The sounds of most of the other consonants were ultimately ob- 
tained. P, K, and T, required the greatest quantity of air, w'e 
are told ; and the whole machine about six times the quantity of 
the human lungs. But the two latter gonsonants, with D and 
G, were always imperfectly articulated. Some of his best sen- 
tences werai Itomanorum Jmperator semper Augustus. Leopoldus 
SecuTulus. Vous etes man ami. Je vous aime de tout man cavur. 

M. De Kempelin iiiially perfected, 1. Nostrils, which he found 
of great importance in articulation, and which consisted of two 
tin tubes, communicating at bottom wdth the mouth. 2. The 
mouth, made of elastic gum, and of a bell form, so contrived 
that ftie sounds of the reed issued immediately from it, and con- 
nected with the air-chest by a tin tube, w hich kept it always full 
of air. 3. The air-chest, which was of an oblong shape, and 
received at one end the voice-pipe containing the reed, and at 
the other the bellows-pipe, both closed round with leather. In 
this chest were contained two inferior ones, each having a valve 
at the top closed by a spring, and a round aperture adapted to 
receive through the side of the larger chest a tin funnel, and a 
round wooden tube, which produced the hissing sounds of CH, J, 
S, and Z. The voice-pme entered the larg^i" chest between the 
two smaller ones. 4. The bellows, answering the purpose of 
lungs, and which acted in the ordinary manner of those belong- 
ing to an organ. 5. The reed, which was in imi|ation of a 
bagpipe drone, the liollow portion being square/ and the 
tongue of it formed of thin ivory, vibrating horizontally, to pro- 
duce the various sounds. The square end was inserted, as we 
have noticed, in the air-chest. Along the upper eide of the 
tongue was a moveable spring, which slightly bent it inward; 
and the part on which it fell was covered with leather, to modu- 
late the vibrations. The sounds were more acute as the spring 
acted toward the outer extremity of the tongue, which was 
more rapid in its motions ; as it was withdrawn from this /part, 
the vibrations were slower, and the sounds more graven 
The name of M. Maillardet, a Swiss artist of modem celebri- 
ty, is the only one that merits association with of Be Kempe- 
lin. He has executed two or three celebrated figures^ .with 
whose exploits we must close this sthuige eventful history 
One of these is a Lady at her piiuo'rforte. She exa^tes 
eighteen tunes by the actual pressure of her fingers on the keys ;; 
and while all the natural notes are thus performed, her feet play 
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tlie flats and shaqis by means of pedals. The instrument, in 
fact, may be correctly called an organ, as it is mainly moved by 
bellows ; to bring which into proper action is the one important 
object of the machinery. The whole is impelled by six strong 
springs, acting on twenty-five communicating levers, and 
regulated and equalized by a brass fly. The interior of the in- 
strument is, of course, very complicated and minute in its 
mechanism, which requires to be w-ound up once on hour. 
Before commencing a tune, the lady bows her head to the audi- 
tors ; she is apparently agitated with an anxiety and diffidence, 
not always felt in real life ; her eyes then seem intent on the 
notes, her bosom heaves, and at a distance it is impossible to 
discover any semblance of a work of art. 

A Magician, that has sometimes accompanied rhis musical 
lady, is also a considerable triumph of mechanical skill. He 
sits at tlie bottom of a wall, with a long wand in his right hand, 
and a book in. his left. Questions inscribed on thin oval coun- 
ters, twenty in number, are put into the spectator’s hand, who 
is desired to inclose one or more of them in a drawer, which shuts 
with a spring. A medallion, for instance, lias the question. 
What is the most universal passion 1 which being put into the 
drawer, the figure rises with a solemn gait, bows his head, draws 
a circle or two vrith his wand, consults his book, and lifts it 
toward his face, as if in meditation. Ho then strikes with lys 
wand on the wall above his hand, when two folding-doors open, 
and discover the inscription Love, as the reply. The counters 
ore remarkably thin, and similar in all other respects but their 
inscriptions, whiclysome of them bear on both sides : certainly 
the mechanism that can discriminate the one from the other, 
must be exquisite ; and mechanism alone, we have the highest 
authority for believing, it is.* 

M. MaSlardet’s Writing-boy is hardly less meritorious. He is 
exhibited kneeling on one knee, and an attendant having dipped 
his pencil and laid the paper before him', he executes drawings, 
and French and English sentences, in writing, of a very superior 
description. Every natural motion of the fingers, elbow, eyes, 
&c. is correctly imitated. 

The first of these figures the artist stated to have cost him the 
sum of 1500/. in its construction. 

We have now placed before the reader as complete an account 
of tile most celebrated automata, as the limits of our publication 
wilLiadmit. We believe no remarkable contrivance of this Jpnd 
hm escaped our notice; and as we reminded him of some vision- 
aiy specttlations on the powers of man in the commencement pf 
otMT wetejbt, is it too muck to ask him for one serious reflec%>n, 

' upon ttut^wisdom of that Almigl^fy Architect, by, 

I K i fMfen M u '/" ! n ■ ' " n ; ii l i i . ■■ 

* « Asi^boi in Bfcwstcr** Encyclopedia,, before alluded to. 
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whom we are so fearfully, so wonderfully, so inimitably made ? 
Without any speculation on the possible powers of man, or the 
imdenvy of his habits and intpulses on a large and hypothetical 
scale, let the entire muscular action of a single youthful arm, in 
striking a shuttlecock, be perfectly imitated by him, and we 
could consent to resign to the artist the government of our share 
of the world ! 

, SONNET ON \ I SITING DjONNINGTON CASTLE, 

Said to have been the latest residence of Chaucer, and celebrated for its resistance to 
the Army of the Parliament during the Civil Wars. 

On for some gentle spirit to surround, 

clinging ivy, thy high-seated towers, 

Fair Donnington, and wipe from Chaucer s bowsers 
The last rude touch of woe ! All sight, all sound 
Of the old strife, boon Nature from the ground 
Hath banish'd. Here the trench no longer lours, 

But, like a bosky dell, bedeck’d with flowers, 

And garlanded with May, sinks dimpling round, 

A very spot for youthful poet’s dreams 

111 the prime? hour : Grisildis’ mournful lay, 

The “ ^ half- told ” tale, would sound still sweeter here. 

Oh for some liand to hide with ivy spfii|y 
War’s ravages, and chase the jarring themes 
Of King and State, Roundhead and Cavalier ! M. 

SONNET WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 

FARKwiiLL, dear haunts of childhood’s happy hours, 

Tlie hallow’d Rumf, and^^lie moss-clad Tree J, 

Whose boughs of yore, form’d Wolsey’s canopy 
When fortune frown’d. Adieu, ye greenwood bowers — 

Ye pleasant meads, adorn’d witli innocent flowersi 
Scenes of my youth — ^ye bloom not now for me; 

No more may I your smiling verdure see, 

For fell disease my spirit overpowers. 

J..ike a faint pilgrim at some distant shrine, 

Foreworn by travel in the tedious way, 

At that dread hour his soul for home doth pine, 

When feeble nature sinks in deep decay — 

Oh I might he there his parting breath resign^ 

Where life began — ^but Death brooks no delay. 

J. P. 


♦ ca3l up him, who left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold,” Arc.— M ilton, U Penmvtk 
f The Ruins of Cawood Castle, Yorkshire, (ormerly the Arcbiepiscopal seat of the 
Sec of York. .. 

X A large chesnut-tree of great antiquity, whirls still standing in Cawood Caitle 
garth. The writer of this heard tiie late Archhamop Wsddiam observe that 
used frequently to sit beneath its shade, to ruminate oo and lament his 
Wolsey retired to Cawot^d after his fall, and was these arrested for high treason 
iGad td Northumberland. 
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Ma. Editor^ — Your correspondent E, R. in his pleasant 
paper on the antiquities of the Temple, appears to me scarcely 
to have done justice to its later dwellers. He has touched but 
lightly on the grandeur of the Middle Teftiple Hall, and on the 
high lestivities which are holden within its walls on the call of 
any of its students to the bar. These things I esteem worthy of 
more honourable mention ; and shall, therefore, with your per- 
mission, state my own recollectious of tt^m, now softened and 
deepened by years. 

I can never, indeed, forget the feelings with JjAich I was 
filled on my first entrance into that princely room t^hich 1 have 
alluded. The vastness of its area, the majesty of its proportions, 
its noble rough-hewn roof, Uie collected emblems of all those 
who have there first glowed with generous ambition, and who 
have added to the most select associations connected with its 
walls, at once expanded and awed niy heart. 1 felt on the in- 
stant an embryo chancellor, and yet the spirit of worldly ambi- 
tion was strangely softened by the sense of dim antiquity, of the 
transitoriness of wealth and honours, of the gentle fading away 
of the ‘‘ roses of ftewers” of those who, by long toils and anxious 
struggles, carved out for themselves armorial bearings and a 
pompous sepulchre. So deep \\as the first impression, that it 
was some time before I felt any disposition more minutely to 
examine the decorations of the ball. But when 1 did so, I found 
nothing which tended to dissipate or^weaken the first great crowd 
of emotions which were awakened within me. Across the eastern 
side T found a noble skreen, carved wilSi curious images of an- 
tique delicacy and grace. At the upper end a raised platform of 
oait formed a noble terrafee, which terminated at both extremi- 


ties in recesses. In the southern of these was a painted window 
overlooking the river, and almost embovv^ered by the venerable 
trees of the small garden of the Middle Temple, where I almost 
imagined myself transported to the lone tower of some castel- 
lated pile in the inmost regions of romance, and expected to 
hear tne distant roar of artillery, or the lover's lute trembling 
mournfully on the waters. Over the raised platform w as a series 
of pictures, of which the fine portrait of Charles the First, by 
Vandyck, was the principal ; and far above these, a small pic- 
tured window half covered with a curtain of crimson, ..through 
wh)ch the sun shed the loveliest of roseate hues. At that mo- 
ment I confess that I missed not the ‘‘ anned footstep,'' or the 


clafijhing ofawords ; but;te 
justice, 


patiug a series of holier battles for 
aed triumphantly to myself" I too 
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Those were happy days when I first began to keep termis” 
for the bar. Life was then young with me, the -season of trial 
at a distance ; and I joyously anticipated those struggles which 
I still had so long to dream on. I anticipated the dinner-hour 
with more eagerness than an epicure ; for then I was to sit be- 
neath that antique rocf, to unfold all my heart to my next neigh- 
bour, to see a friend in every face, and to feel the spirit of other 
days breathing around ifie. The Irish students were, for the 
most part, my chosenxompanions. To their side of the hall I re- 
pairea with willing steps. They were more lively and more 
eloquent — more open to the impulses of the moment — and there- 
fore far more pleasant in temporary interdtorse than the students 
from the English colleges, Many a happy hour have I spent in 
the society of some of them, whose names I never knew, but who 
were delightful journeyers with me one brief and gentle stage of 
life’s pilgrimage, and who left behind them, as they passed 
away one after another, many bright thoughts and cordial witti- 
cisms, and snatches of sentiment, for which I shall ever be their 
debtor. I have loved to fancy them going forward in a course 
of prosperity and lionour in their own generous and unhappy 
land, while i, in a more fortunate sphere, hj^e resigned hopes 
for myself, with which my heart overflowedAh^en I was accus- 
tomed to meet them. ** 

A Call to the Bar is, howaver, the great occasion on which the 
hospitality of the olden time ’is most nobly revived within the 
hall of the Middle Temple. The festivities of the other inns of 
court at this season are very inferior to these in cordiality and 
comfort. At Lincoln’s Inrf they^^ire’ absolutely dreary, and in 
the Inner Temple too indiscriimnate and boisterous. But where 
there is a large assemblage in uie Middle Temple of hearty and 
ardent spirits, who regard the course which their associate is 
just entering with mingled anxiety and hope, the general feeling 
IS peculiarly delicious. It is the season long anticipated with 
trembling Ijope, and to be remembered for ever after. And it is 
well to have this pause and resting-place of life sweetened to fhe 
memory by the sense of friendly greeting and social joy. Never 
indeed is the spirit of convivial delight more intense Jtban iii 
moments which’hrc really important — when the past and future 
are felt on the instant — when tender recollection and tremulous 
expectation ali^busy at the heart — and the adventurer* snatches 
a giddy %y from time and from fortune. The world may frown 
on his mshes, but the cordial pressure of congratulating hands 
will not be forgotten. The very kindness which would give rto 
finest relislf to success, .^ffords him, assurance of something 
which will be untouched by failure. The warm impulse BCniihto 
his heart will long invigorate him, an^ kim on his way 
rejoicing. 
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The first half-hour, perhaps, after dinner may be chequered 
rather by legal conceits and modestly-insinuated puns, than by 
the expressions of real and |leep emotion. There is a certain re- 
serve about Englishmen, which leads them, when conscious of 
profound enthusiasm, to shun, expressing it for a while, and to 
play with trifles on the surface^ rather thanjto open the depths of 
the soul. The jests of lawyers are too often precise and techni- 
cal ; and, at the best, have a certain logical air about them, which 
deprives wit of half its charm.. But the time soon comeB|,for 
those happiest sallies which will not be'^^remerabered.” vThe. 
guests seated around the vast charcoal fire, which casts its 
broad red glare over m amidst the vast obscurity of the hall, 
begin to feel the antiquity of the %cene strangely heightening 
their sense of pleasure, 'the wine seems to have a patriarchsu 
flavour, and to smack of the eldest time. The quickened fancy 
follows the uncertain light which qliivers over the grand ir-* 
regularities of the roof, and half embodies Images of fear in 
strange sport, and tenderly smiles at its own inventions. The 
most ardent reformer feels a gentle pity as he turns to the coun- 
tenance of the kingly martyr, now lighted up with a melancholy 
smile. The eye rapi<U^ glances ovef the long lines of escutcheons, 
and half seems to the old hopes and fluttering anxieties of 

those Whose succlSW^they designate, because the living are not 
enough for the enkindled sympathy. And nerliaps, to give a 
holy finish to the enjoyment, far above througn the j)aintea win- 
dow the calm light of the moon appears with a soft green hue, 
sobering the pleasure with a snatch of calm delight, like a tongue 
or islet of clear water amidst a rusking stream, which reflects 
some dainty bit of foliage, or %ome glory-tinted cloud of the 
heavens. . ^ 

The songs, whether they are' well or ill sung, are among the 
choicest pleasures of the evening. ‘ They bring the mirth to one 
focus, and give to the pervading sentiment pne expression. But 
the very speeches made on these occasions, though not the wisest 
part of the entertainment, nor the most welcome, are Entitled to 
indulgence and esteem. They are of the heart hearty. I would 
rather at any time be the speaker at his worst, than the sneerer at 
his wittiest. Towards the end of the evening you may see, per- 
chance, some excellent spirit addressing a small and scattered 
party — caring nothing for the thinness of his audience — yet 
trying, to wave the hand and raise the voice, which hardly obey 
their master. Such a one (and such I have knowm !) seems to me 
no Uiiwosthy successor of the invincible knights of old hpr^ 
with un' nay respect for them, do A desire better company. 

I havej^yseu long left the profession, but I delight to recur to 
these scenes."^ I will not repine while these recollec- 

tions^ I revisit the old hall, I am as young as the 
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best in the presence of such antiquity, and bid, with Sheridan, a 
gay defiance to fortune : — 

“ Half her malico youth could bear, 

And the rest a bumper drown.** 

Wishing better success to “ E. R/' and all ‘his companions, 

1 leinain, 

Mr. Editor, your's, 

An Old Tr.MPLAH. 


LETTER 11. 

Seville — 1798 . 

TO A. IE 0. ESQ. 

My Dear Sir— Your letter, acquainting me with Lady \ 

desire that you should take an active part in our a^rrcspoiidence 
on Spain, has encreosed my hopes of carrying on a work, which I 
feared would soon grow no les-s tiresome to our friend than to me. 
Objects which blend themselves with our daily habits are most apt 
to elude our observation ; and will, like dreams, fleet away 
through the mind, unless an accidental worfl jt lbought should set 
attention on the fast-fading track of their Nothing, there- 

fore, can be of greater use to me than your ^pSies, or help me si) 
much as your observations. ' 

You must excuse, howeter, my declining to give you a sketch of 
the national cliaracter of the Spaniards. I have always considered 
such descriptions ns absolutely unmeaning — a mere assemblage of 
antitheses, where good and bad qualities are contrasted for effect, 
and with little foundation in i^ture. No man’s powers of obser- 
vation can be, at once, so accurate and extensive, so minute and 
generalizing, as to be capableof embodying the peculiar features of 
millions into an abstract being, which shall contain traces of them 
all. Y et this is what most travellers attempt after a few weeks’ re- 
sidence — what wo arc accustomed to expect from the time tliat a 
Greographical Grammar was first ]>ut into our hands. I shall not, 
therefore, attempt eidicr abstraction or classification, but endea- 
vour to collect as many facts as may enable others to |itiboeive the 
general tendency of the civil and religious state of my country, and 
to Judg^ of its influence on tlie improvement or d^radation of this 
portion of mankind, independently of endless modifications 
wliich arise from the circumstances, external and mternal, of every 
individual. I will not overlook, however, the great divisions of 
society, and shall Uierefore acquaint you with the chief sources of 
distinction which both law and custom have established amoug us. 

The most comprehensive division of the people of Spmu is that 
of nahUs and plebeians. But* I must caution you against' a mis- 
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taken notion nrfaiqfa these words are apt to convey to an EngUdi* 
lytm. In Spain, any person whose family, either by immemorial 
prescription, or by the king’s patent, is eii#tled to exemption from 
some burdens and to the enjoyment of certain privileges, belongs 
to the class of nobility. It appears to me that tliis distinction ori- 
ginated in the allotment of a certain portion of ground in towns 
conquered from the Moors. In some patents of nobility — I cannot 
say whether they are all alike — the. kiqg, after an enumeration, of 
the privileges and exemptions to which he raises the family, adds 
the general clause, that they shdl he considered, in all respeefc, as 
Hidalgos de casa y solar conocido — Hidalgos, i. e. nobles (for the 
words are become synonymous) of a known family and ground^ 
plot. Many of the exemptions attached to this class of Franklins, 
or inferior nobility, have been withdrawn in our limes, not, however, 
without a distinct recognition of the rank of such as could claim 
them before the amendment of the law. But still a Sfwnish gen- 
tleman, or Cavallero — a name which expresses the privileged gen- 
try in all its numerous and undefined gradations— cannot be bal- 
lottedfor the militia; and none but an Hidalgo can enter the army 
as a cadet. In tlic routine of promotion, ten cadets, I believe, 
must receive a commission before a serjeant can Jmve his turn — 
and even tliat ^^t^B^ssed over. Such as arc fortunate enough 
to be raised fron||P tanks can seldom escape the reserve and 
alight of their fellow-officers ; and the common appella^ 

tion of Pinos — pini^-trces— alluding, probably, to the height re- 
quired in a serjeant, like that of freedman^ among tlie Romans, 
implies a stain which the first situations in the army cannot com- 
pletely obliterate. 

Noblesse^ as I shall call it, t&a^pid an equivocal term, descends 
from the father to all his male efaiddren, for ever. But though a 
female cannot transmit this privilege to her issue, her being the 
daughter of an Hidalgo^ is of al^lute necessity to constitute 
wliat, in the language of the country, called a nobleman 
on fmr sides^^-’-niAle de qmtro costados: that is, a man whose 
paints, their parents, and their parents’ parents, belonged to the 
privileged, class. None but these square noblemen can receive 
kqighthood. But we are fallen on degenerate times, 
and I name many a knight in this town who has been fur- 
nished with more than one corner by the dexterity of the 
rie,ty who act as secretaries in collecting and drawing up the ptipois 
and documents require^on tfiese occasions. 

There exists another distinction of blood, which, I tlunk| is 
pectifiar to Spain, and to which the mass of the peonle itt^ sn 
bhia^ att^bed^ that the ineanest peasant looks upon trie warljfirf 
it asaaoo^ pf misery and deg^ation, which he is domnedato 
latest posterity. The least mixture of Afiibin, 
Indiati, or Jewish Mood, tmnts a whole family to Ae 
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most distant generation. Nor does the knowledge of such a fact 
die away in the course of years, or become unnoticed from the ob- 
scurity and humblenesalDf the parties. Not a child in this popu- 
lous city is ignorant that a family, who, beyond the memory of 
man, have kept a confectioner'^s shop in the central part of the 
town, had one of their ancestors punished by the Inquisition for a 
relapse into J udaism. I well recollect how, when a boy, I often 
passed that way, scarcely venturing to cast a side glance on a pretty 
young woman who constantly attended the shop, for fear, as I said 
to myself, of shaming lier. A pt*rson free from tainted blood is 
defined by law, an old Christian, clean from all bad race and 
stain.*” (Jhristiano viejo^ Itrnpw de toda mala raza^ y ma/nclui. 
Tlie severity of this law’, or rather of the public opinion enforcing 
it, shuts out its victims from every employment in church or 
state, and gives them an exclusion even from the Fraternities^ or 
religious associations, which are otherwise open to persons of the 
lowest ranks. I verily believe that, were St. Peter a Spaniard, 
lie would either deny admittance to people of tainted blood, or 
send tliem to a retired comer, wlierc they might not offend the 
eyes of the old Chrlsiiam, But, alas! what has been said of 
laws — and I believe it true in most countries^jancieiU and modern, 
except England — that they are like cobweffl^Hich entrap the 
weak, and yield to the strong and lK>ld, i%||n^Iy, and perhaps 
more generally applicable to public opinioir^^t is a fact, tliat 
many of the granuecs, and the (titled noblesse of this country, de- 
rive a large portion of tlieir blood from Jews and Moriscocs. Their 
pedigree has been (raced up to those cankered branches in a ma- 
nuscript b(K)k, which neither the influence of Government, nor the 
terrors ol' tlie Incjuisition, have bedn able to suppress completely. 
It is called I'irjon dc Kspana—^^ the Brand of Spain.” But 
wealtli and jK)wer have set opinion at defiance ; and while a poor 
industrious man,lnimbled by feelings not unlike those of an Indian 
/Vf; in, will haidly venture to salute his neighbour, because, for- 
scK)tb, Ills I'ourth or fifth ancestor fell into the hands of the Inqui- 
sition for declining to eat jx>rk — the proud m’andee, perhaps a 
nearer descendant of the Patriarchs, wdll think himself degraded 
by marrying the first gentlew’onian in the kingdom, u|^ss ^he 
brings him a hat,, in addition to the six or eight wbicK !j|p^y be 
already entitled to wear before the king. But this some 

explanation. 

The highest privilege of a grandee is 4^1 of covering his head 
before the king. Hence, by two or more hats in a family, it is 
meant that it hits a right, by inheritance, to as many titles of 
grandeeship. Pride having confined the grandees to intennar- 
riagos in th^?ir own castc^ and tlie estates and titles being inherit- 
able by females, an euorrnoojg. accumulation of prop^y and 
Ipnoui s lias Iicen made in a few hands. The chief aim of every 
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femily is constantly to increase this prep6sterouB accumulation. 
Their children are married, by dispenstoon, in their infancy, to 
some great heir or heiress,; and such is the multitude of family 
names and titles which every grandee claims and uses, that if you 
should see a simple passport given by the Spanish Ambassador in 
London, when he happens to be a membei*of the ancient Spaniel 
families, you will fina the whole first page of a large foolscap sheet 
employed merely to tell you who the great man is whose signature 
is to close the whole. As far as vanity alone is concerned, this 
ambitious display of rank and parentage might, at this time of 
be dismissed with a smile. But there lurks a more serious evil in 
the absurd and invidious system so studiously preserved by our first 
nobility. 'Surrounded by their own dependants, and avoided by 
the gentry, who are seldom disposed for an intercourse, in which 
a sense of inferiority prevails, few of the grandees are exempt from 
the natural consequences of such a life — gross ignorance, intoler- 
able conceit, and sometimes, thougli seldom, a strong dose of vul- 

f arity. I would, however, be just, and by no means tax indivi- 
uals with every vice of the class. But I believe 1 speak the 
prevalent sense of the country ujKai this point. The grandees 
nave degraded theim^lves by their slavish beliaviour at Court, and 
incurred great o^aEkby their intolerable airs abroad. They Jiave 
ruined their cstallR||jr mismanagement and extravagance, and im- 
poverished the country by the neglect of tlieir immense posses- 
sions. Should there be a revolutioft in this country, wounded pride, 
and party-spirit, would deny them the prop<!i* share of txiwcr in 
the constitution, to which their lands, their ancient rights, and 
their remaining influence, entitle them. Thus excluded from 
their chief and peculiar duty of keeping the balance of power be- 
tween the throne and the people, tne Spanish grandees will not 
only prove a burden to the nation, but will lie ready, at any tirtie, 
to join the crown in crushing the popular party. But woe to them 
if the lion-cub should grow up untamed* and insulted, and they 
standing within his grasp, as tempting and as helpless^as a fatted 
calf, while hunger and strength are his counsellors ! 

Would to Heaven that an oppirtunity presented itself for re- 
modelli^ 4 >ur constitution after the onW |)olitical system which 
has berilwictioncd by the experience of ages — I mean your own. 
We have nearly Jhe same elements in existence; and low and de- 
graded as we are by the baneful influence of despotism, we might 
Vet, by a Iffoper combBiStion of our political forces, Jay down the 
basis of a permanent and improvable free constitution. Byt I 
^eatW fear that we have been too long in chains, to make brit 
use di the first moments of liberty. Perhaps the crown, as well 
tjic classes, of gi^andces and bishops, will lie suffered to exis^^fbr 
want of &wer m the popular part^l but they will ^ made wbrte 
than useless through mere neglect and jefilojisy. 

2x2 


I am neither a 
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tory nor a bigot; nof am I enditing a pixmhetic elegy on the di- 
minished glories of crowns, coronets, and mitres. A levelling 
spirit I detest indeed, and from my heart do I abhor every sort of 
spoliation. Many years, however, must pass, and strange events 
take place, before any such evils can threaten this country. Spanish 
despotism is not of that, insulting and irritating nature wnich drives 
a whole people to madness. It is not the despotism of the task- 
master wnose lash sows vengeance in the hearts of his slaves. It 
is the cautious forecast of the husbandman who mutilates the cat- 
tle, whose strength he fears. The degraded animal grows up, 
unconscious of the injury, and after a short training, one might 
think, he comes at last to love the yoke. Such, I believe, is our 
state. Taxes, among us, are rather ill-contrived than grinding ; 
and millions of the lower classes are not aware of the share they 
contribute. They all love their king, however they may dislike 
the exciseman. Scigneurial rights are hardly in existence ; and 
both gentry and peasantry find Tittle to remincl them of the exor- 
bitant power which die improvident and slothful life of the gran- 
dees, at court, allow to lie dormant and wasting in their hands. 

The majority of die nation are more inclined to despise than to 
hate them ; and though few men would lift up^ a finger to support 
their rights, fewer still would imitate the Frebch in carrying fire 
and sword to their mansions. For bishops ..Haid their spiritual 
power Juan Espanol* has as greedy and capacious a stomach, as 
John Bull for roast beef and ak. One single class of people feel 
galled and restless, ♦and that, unfortunately, neither is, nor can be 
numerous in this country. The class I mean consists of such us 
are able to perceive the encroachments of tyranny on their intel- 
lectual rights — whose pride of mind, and consciousness of mental 
strength cause them to groan and fret, daily and hourly, under 
the necessity of keeping within the miry and crooked paths to 
whicli ignorance and superstition have confined the active souls of 
the Spaniards. But these, compared with the bulk of the nation, 
are but a mere handful. Yet, they may, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, recruit and augment their forces with the aolbitious of 
all classes. They will have, at first, to disguise their views, to 
conceal thrir favourite doctrines, and even to cherish the# natioiml 
prejudices, which, were their real views known, would 
to atoms. The mass of tlie people may acquiesce for a dine in the 
new order of things, partly from a vague derire of diange and 
improvement, partly from the passive p(^cal habits which a dull 
and deadening despotism has bred and rooted in the course of ages. 
The ar^ Y may cast the decisive weight of the sword on the popular 
side of the balance, as long as it suits their vlewsl. But if the 

— 
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church and the great nobility are neglected in the distribution of 
legislative power — ^if^ instead of alluring them into tlie path of 
liberty with the sweet bait of constitutional influence^ they are only 
alarmed for their rights and privileges, without a hop^ or compen- 
sation, they may be shovelira and iicaped aside, like a mountain 
of dead and inert sand ; but they will stand, in their massive and 

C derous indolence, ready to slide down at every moment, and to 
y the small active party below, upon the least division of 
strength. A house, or chamber of peers, composed of grandees 
in their own right — that is, not, as is done at present, by the 
transfer of one of the titles accumulated in the same family-— of 
the bishops, and of a certain number of law lords regularly ciiosen 
from the supreme court of judicature — a measure of tlie greatest 
importance to discourage the distinction ol* bloody which is, perhaps, 
the worst evil in the present state of the great Spanish nobility- 
might, indeed, check the work of reformation to a slower pace 
than accords with the natural eagerness of a popular party. But 
the legislative body would possess a regulator within itself, which 
would faithfully mark the gradual capacity for improvement in the 
nation. ^The members of the privileged chamber would be them- 
selves improved and enlightened by the exercise of constitutional 
power, and tlic pervading influence of public discussion : while, 
riibuld they lie Qi|y1ookea in any future attempt at a free constitu- 
tion, they will, lilce a diseased and neglected limb, spread infection 
over the whole body, or, at li^st, expose it to the hazard of a 
bloody and dangerous amputation. But it is^time to return to our 

As Uie Ilidalffuia branches out through every male whose father 
enjoys tliat privilege, Spain is overrun with who earn 

their living in the meanest employments. The province of Astu- 
r%as having afforded shelter to that small portion of the nation 
which preserved Uie Spanish name and throne against the efforts 
of the conquering Arabs, there is hardly a native of that moun- 
tainous tract, who, even at this day, cannot shew a legAl title to 
honours and immunities gained by his ancestors at a time 
when every soldier had either a share in the territory recovered 
from the invaders, or was rewarded with a perpetual exemption 
from sftch taxes and services as fell exclusively upon the simple^ 
peasantry. The numerous claimants to these privileges among the 
Asturians of the present d^ lead me to thinV that in the earliest 
dines of the Spanish monarchy every soldier was raised to the iMk 
exf a Franklin. But circumstances are strangely changed. 

* My friead Don Leucadio, it should seem, learned this sense of the ^tSititkpU 
wheahe vilified Scotland. Gentle and simple, as 1 find in those inexhaustible fonrees 
of intdlectbal delight, the Novels by the iRitbor of Waverley, are used by thh ftmtish 
peasants in the same. manner as Nobie^ y Llano (plain or simple) by the Spaoiardf. ^ 
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rias is one of the poorest provinces of Spain, and the noble inha- 
bitants having, for the most part, inherited no other patrimony 
from their ancestors than a strong muscular frame, are compelled 
to make the best of it among the more feeble tribes of the south. 
In this capital of Andalusia they have, literally, engrossed the 
employments of watermen, porters, and footmen. Those belong- 
ing to the two first classes are formed into a fraternity^ whose mem- 
bers have a right to the exclusive use of a chapel in the cathedral. 
The privilege which they value most, however, is that of affording 
the twenty stoutest among them to convey the moveable stage on 
which the consecrated host is paraded in public, on Cm'pus Ckrhti 
day, enshrined in a small temple of massive silver. The bearers 
are concealed behind the rich gold-cloth hangings, which reach to 
the ground from the four sides of the stage. The weight of the 
whole machine is enormous ; yet these twenty men bear it on the 
hind part of the head and neck, moving with such astonishing ease 
and regularity, as if the motion arose from the impulse of steam, or 
some steady mechanical power. 

While these Gentlemen Hidalgos are employed in such ungentle 
services, though the law allows them the exemptions of their class, 
^public opinion confines them to their natural level. Tftie only 
chance for any of these disguised noblemen to be publicly treated 
with due honour and deference is, unfortunatqjyj one for which 
they feel an iinconquerable aversion — that of being delivered into 
the rude hands of a Spanish Jack Ketch, W e had here, about 
two years ago, an instance of this, which I shall relate, as being 
highly characteristic of our national prejudices in point of blood. 

A gang of five banditti was taken within the jurisdiction of this 
Audieiiciay or chief court of justice, one of whom, though born and 
brought up among the lowest ranks of society, was, by family, an 
Hidalgo^ and had some relations among the better class of gentle- 
men. I believe the name of the unfortunate man was Herrera^ and 
that he was a native of a town about thirty English miles from 
Seville, called el Arahal, But I have not, at present, the means 
of ascertaining the accuracy of these particulars. After lingering, 
as usual, four or five years in prison, these unfortunate men were 
found guilty of several murders and highway robberies, and sen- 
tenced to suffer death. The relations of x\\o Hidalgo^ Wesee- 

ing this fatal event, had been watching the progress of the trial, in 
order to step forward just in time to avert the stain whidi a cousin, 
in the second or third remove, would' cast upon their family, if he 
died in mid-air like a vfllain, presented a petition to the jud^s, 
accompanied with the requisite documents, claiming for their re- 
lative the honours of his rank, and engaging to pay the expenses 
attending the execution of a noblemmu The petition was granted 
as a matter of course, and die following scene took place. At a 
^ort distance from tibe gallows bn which the four simple robbers 
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were to be hanged in a cluster from the centi*al point of the cross* 
beam, all dressed in a white shroud, with their hands tied before 
them, that the hangnian, ^ho actually rides upon the shoulders of 
the criminal, may place his foot as in a stirrup was raised a 
scaffold about ten feet high, with an area of about fifteen by twenty, 
the whole of which and down to the ground, on aU sides, was 
covered with black baize. In the centre of the scalfold was erected 
a sort of arm-chair, with a stake for its back, against whicb, by 
means of an iron collar attached to a screw, the neck is crushed 
by one turn of the handle. This machine is called Garrot€^*‘^ a 
stick”— from the old fashioned method of strangling, by twisting 
the fatal cord with a stick. Two flights ol‘ steps on op}K)site sides 
of the stage afforded a separate access, one to the criminal and the 
priest, the other to the executioner and Ifis atterdant. TJie con- 
vict, dressed in a loose gown of I duck hai/e, rich* on a horse, a 
mark. of distinction peculiar to his class, (plelk ians riding on an ass, 
or being dragged on a hurdle,) attended by a ]>i ie»t, and a notary, 
and surrounded by soldiers. Black silk c-f)rds were prepaivd to 
bind him fe) tlie arms of* the seat, l‘or ropes are thought dishonour- 
able. After kneeling to receive the last absolution from tfie priest, 
lie took oflT a ring, with which the unf^ l unate man had been prt)- 
vided for that melancholy occasion. According to etiquette be 
should have disdaftfully tlirown it down for the executioner ; but, 
as a mark of Christian numility he put it into his liand. The sen- 
tence being executed, four silver tandlestieks, five feet liigh, with 
burning wax candles of a propirtionate length and thickness, were 
placed at the corners of tlie scaffold; and in about three lu>urs, a 
suitable funeral was conducted by the posthumous f riends of the 
noble robber, who, had they assisted him to settle in life with half* 
of what they spent for this absurd and disgusting show, might, 
perhaps, have saved him from this fatal end, I Jut these honours 
being what is called a positive act of noblesse, of which a due cer- 
tificate is given to the surviving parties.^ to be recorded among the 
legal proofs of dicir rank, they may have acted under the idea tha! 
their relative was fit only to add lustre to the family by the close 
of his career. ^ 

The muumerable and fanciful gradations of family rank which 
the Spaniards have formed to themselves, without the least foun- 
dation in the laws of the country, are difficult to describe. Though 
the Hidalguia is a necessaiy qualification, especially in country 
t0wha» to be admitted into the best socitty, ^t is by no means 
suflEbrient, by itself, to raise the views of every Hidalgo to a 
family connexion with the blue blood — sangre azul of the epuntry. 
The shades by winch the vital fluid approaches this privil^j^e-dhne 
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^ould baffle the »kiU of the best colourist. These prejudices^ 
however, have lost much of their force at Madrid, except among 
the grandees, and in siwh maritime towns as Malaga and Cadis, 
where commerce has raised many new, and some foreign famili^, 
into consequence. But there is a pervading spirit of vanity in 
the nation, which actuates even the lowest classes, ^d may be 
discovered in the evident mortification wKfch menials and ihechanics 
are apt to feel, on the omission of some mooes of address intended, as 
it were, to cast^a veil on the humbleness of their condition* To 
call a man by tlie name of blacksmith^ butcher^ coachman^ would 
be considered an insult. They all expect to be called either by 
their Christian name, or by the general appellation Maestro^ and 
in both cases with tlie prefix i^enor ; unless the word expressing 
the employment should imply superiority: as Mayoral^ chief 
coachman— chief shepherd— bailiff. These, 
and similar names, are used without an addition, ' and sound well 
in the ears of the natives. But no female would suffer herself to 
be addressed%o/i-, washerwoman^ &c. ; they all feel and act as if, 
having a natural claim to a higher rank, misfortune alone had 
degraded them. Poverty, unless it be extreme, does not disqualify 
a man of family for the sqpety of his equals. Secular clergymen, 
though i^ebeians, are^ generally, well received ; but the sameindul* 
gence is not readily extended to monks and friars'i whose unpolished 
manners betray too openly the meanness of their birth, ^^olesale 
merchants, if they belong to the‘ class of Hidalgos^ are not avoided 
by the great gentry. In the law, attorneys and notaries are con- 
sidered to be under the line of Cavalleros, though their rank^ as in 
England, depends a gieat deal on their wealth and personal re- 
spectabillty. Physicians are nearly in the same case. 

Having now made you acquainted with what is here called the 
best sort of people, you will probably like to have a sketch of their 
daily life : take it, then, neither from the first, nor the last of the 
class. 

Breakfast, in Spain, is not a regular family meal. It generally 
consists of chocolate^ and battered toast, or muffins, called 
Iridi salt-butter very much in use ; as the heat of the climate does 
not allow the luxuries of the dairy, except in the mountainous 
tr^ts of the north. Every one calls for his diocolate whmiever it 
suits him and most people take it when th^ eoxhe from mass— 
a ceremony seldom onmt^, even by such as cannot be reckoned 
among the r^^ous. AtW breakfis^ the gentbmen 

repair to their pupations ; and the ladies, who^seldbm call upon 
one anqther, will often enjoy the amusemeiit of musinBiid a sermon 
at the church where it is the turn of* service to ejtmm the Host fi^ 
morning till night* amid a proftiaion of wax candles, and thedhii of 
incessant music, in the intervab of divine wmhip. This exporition 
of the Host takes place lliroughout the year, and draws numbem of 
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people to every church of the town, in conistant rotation. This is 
called el jyltileo^the jubilee ; as^ a spiritual gnutt of the Pope, 
those who vi^t the appealed churen, are entitled to the pl^ary 
indulgence which, in tormer times, rewarded the trouble iatnd dan- 
gers of a journey to Rome, on the first year of eveiyHsentury — a 
poor substitute, indeed, for the ludi swculcxres^ which, in former 
times, dre^ people thithejf from all parts of the Roman enjfjnre. 
The bait, however, was so successful tor a time, that jubilees were 
celebrated every twenty-five years. But when the taste for papal 
indulgences began to be cloyed by excess, few would move a foot, 
and much less undertake along journey, to spend their money for 
the benefit of the Pope and his Roman subjects. In these despe- 
rate circumstances, the Holy Father thought it better to send the 
jubilee^ with its plenary indulgence, to the distant sheep of his 
flock, than to wait in vain for their coming to seek it at Rome. 
To this effort of pastoral generosity we owe the inestimable advan- 
tage of 'being able, everyday, to perform a spiritual visit to St. 
Peter’s at .^ome ; which, to those who are indifferent about 
ardnhectur^ beauty, is infinitely cheaper, and just as profitable, as 
a pilgrimage to the vicinity of the Capitol. 

About noon the ladies arc at home, yhere, employed at their 
needle, they expect , the morning calls of their friends. ^ have 
already told you how easy it is for a gentleman to gain an intro- 
duction to any family : the slightest occasion will produce what is 
called an offer of the Iwuse^ when •you are literally told that the 
house is yours. Upon the strength of this offer, you may drop in 
as often as you please, and idle away hour after hour, in the most 
unmeaning, or, it may chance, the most interesting conversation. 

The mention of this offer of the house induces me to give you 
some idea of the hyperbolical civility of my countrymen. When 
an English nobleman, well known lx>th to you and me, was some 
years ago travelling in this country, he wished to spend a fortnight 
at Barcelona ; but, the inn being rather uncomfortable for himself 
and. family, he was desirous of procuring a country-house in the 
neig^bourho^ of the town^ It happened at this time that a rich 
merchant, for whom our friend had a letter, c^Ied to pay his 
respects; and in a string of high-flown compliments, he assured 
his Lordship, that both his town-house and his villa were entirely 
at lus service. My lady’^s eyes sparkled with joy, and he was rather 
v^ xyd that her husband had hesitated a mon^nt to secure the villa 
for Im family. Doubts arose as to the sincIRty of the offer, but 
she could not be persuaded that such forms of expression are to be 
taheUy in this country, in the same sense as the Mddam^ I ^ 

with which every gentleman addr^ses a lady. After 
alb tlii nodonbt to his great astonishment, receiv^ a 

very rivil note^ accepting the loan of his country-house. Bdt, in 
atiswer to the note, he sent an awkward excuse, and never ahc#dr 
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his fiice again. The poor man was so far from being to blame, tliat 
he only followed the estdi>lished custom of the country, according 
to which it would be rudeness not to offer any part of your property 
which you either mention or show. Fortunately, Spanish etiquette 
is just and equitable on this point ; for as it would not pardm the 
omission of the offer, so it would never forgive the acc^eptance. 

A foreigner must be surprised at th^trange mixtiir^of caution 
and liberty which appears in the manners of Spain. Most rooms 
have glass doors ; but when this is not the case, it would be highly 
irapn^per for any lady to sit wISth a gentleman, unless the doors are 
open. \ et, when a lady is slightly indisposed in bed, she does not 
scruple to see every one of her male visitors. A lady seldom takes 
a gendeiiian’s arm, and never shakes him by the hand; but on the 
return of an old acquaintance after a considerable absence, or 
when they wish joy fof'S6mc agreeable event, the common salute is 
an embrace. An unmarried woman must not be seen alone out of 
doors, nor must she sit Uic-u-tHe with a gentleman, even when the 
doors of th? room arc open ; but, as soon as she is married, she 
may go by herself* where she pleases, and sit alone wSh any man 
for many hours every day. You have in England strange notions 
of Spanish jealousy. I c;an, however, assure you that if Spanish 
husbaplip were, at any time, what novels and old plays represent 
them, no race in Europe has undergone a more; thorough change. 

Dinners are generally and in a few houses, lietweeii two 

and three. Invitations tdli(|ihe* are extremely rare. On some ex- 
traordinary occasions, 'ipit of a young man performing his first 
massr— a daughter taking the — and, in the more wealthy houses, 
on the saint-days of the heads of the family, they make what is 
called a or feast; Any person accustomed to your private 

dinners, would be thrown into a fever by one of these parties. 
The heiglit of luxury, on these occasions, is what we call Comida 
de Fonda — a dinner from the coffee-house. All the dishes are 
dressed at an inn, and brought ready to be served at table. The 
Spanish houses, even those of the best sort, are so ill provided 
with every thing required at table, that wine, plates, glasses, 
knives and forks, are brought from the inn tog^her with the 
di^nEer. The noise and conmsion of these feasts is inconceivable. 
El^ry one tries to repay the hospitable tr^t with mkrth and 
noise ; amd though Spaniards are, commonly^water-drinkars, the 
bottle is used very freely on these occasions;, but they do not con- 
tinue at table aftei>;eat}hg the dessert. Upon 4^^ d^th ^ any ^ne 
in a family, the newest relatives send a dinner €^<lhis kind, on the 
day of the funeral, that they may save the chief nmumers the 
trouble of preparing an entertainment for suchtS their kindr^ as 
have attended the body to church. Decurtim, however, fipSrbids 
any mirth on these occasions. ' 

ASux I became ^uainted wkb EngBsh hospitality, my mind 
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wa$ stnidi: witli a cuslom, which, b^ng a matter cfcoum in Spain, 
had nev^ attracted my notice* An invitation to dinner, which, by 
the by, ia never given in writing, must not be accepted oxk the first 
propc^. Perhaps our complimentary language makes it neces- 
sary to ascertain how far the inviter may be in earnest, and a 
gcm-natured dvility has made it a rule to ^ve national vanity 
tmr play, and never, witlmt proper caution, to trust pot^uck, 
where fortune so seldom simles ujxm that venerable utensil. . The 
first invitation “ to cat the soup"' should be answered, therefore, 
with a thousand thanks by whidi a Spaniard civilly declines 
what no one wishes him to accept. If, after this skirmish of good 
breeding, tlie offer should be repeated, you may begin to suspect 
that your friend is in earnest, and answer him in the usual words, 
no se meta Usted en eso — do not engage in a thing.*’ At this 
stage of the business, both parties having too far to recede, 
the invitation is repeated and accepted. 

I might, probably, have omitted the mention of this custom, had 
I not found, as it appears to me, a curious coincidenct between 
Spanish and ancient Greek manners on this point. Perhaps you 
recollect that Xenophon opens his little work called The Banquet^ 
by stating how Socrates and his pupils, who formed’ the greatest 
p£ut of the company at the entertainment therein dcscribedg|l^ere 
invited by Callias, a rich citizen of Athens^. The feastwas infSided 
to celebrate the victory of a young w!)o hod obtained the 
crown at the, Panathentean games.* C^lia» was walking home 
with his young friend to the Pireus* wl^u he saw Socrates and 
his daily companions. He accosted the .fom|.er in a familiar and 
playful manner, and, after a little bantering on bis philosophical 
speculations, rec^uested both him and bis n^nds to give him thb 
pleasure of their company at table. “ They, however,” says 
Xenophon, “ cd firsts as was proper^ thanked him, and declined 
the invitation ; hut when it clearly appeared that /w? was angry at 
the rtfased^ they followed him.” I am aware that the words in 
Xenophem admit another interpretation, and that the phrase which 
I renoer, as was proper, may be applied to ibe thanks alone ; but 
it may be referred, with as much or better reason, both to thanks 
and refill and the custom whicli I have staled inclines me 
strongly to adopt that^nse.* The truth is, that wherever dinner 

• TNugh myfrienU DonLeucadiowa»buta middlinj^Grccli scholar, I am inclined 
to right. iq tlw intt^rpretation of the passage in Xenophon, which I shall 

subjoin^ that others may fomi Ibeir judgment upon it. ‘0< dfupl r6v Jwx/xtTijir 
dSenrep «k^f lirduyoWes KMftriy^adx liirtffxdovi/ro (ruvUeirt^eettr tSs 
« wdfUf iS avtfiitco\od^(Tav. Sympos. c. i. 7- 

Erncsii n jannyat the iiicds, whieh is soon after repealed, when speaking 
the qrder4n ^ich the gnests placed themselves at table. I le wjnis, in the last pas^gj^, 
to change Mtntb though the emendation is plausible, rhye to 

be no necessity to i^r thg reading. Xenophon is, indeed, remarkably fond wthal 
phrase, 'fhe httSt, m hc^ ppees, probably mr^s t/tccordiug to auiom. It iiit|h$ 
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is not^ as in England^ the chief and almost exclusive seoscm of social 
converse, an invitation to dine must appear somewhat in the light 
of a gift or presents— which every man of delicacy feels reluctant to 
accept at all from a mere acquaintance, or, without some degree of 
compulsion, from a friend. Besides, we know the abuse and ridi- 
cule with which both Greeks and Romans attacked the PaaraAies^ 
or dinner-hunters ; and it is very naMml to suppose that a true 
gentleman would be upon his guard agmnst the most distant resem- 
blance to those unfortunate ^rvclings. 

The custom of sleeping dlbr dinner, called Siesta^ is universal 
in summer, especially in Andalusia, where the intenseness of tlie 
heat produces langu^ and drowsiness. In winter, taking a walk, 
just after rising fromHAlc, is very prevalent. Many gentlemen, 
previously to the,^^||ternoon walk, resort to the coftee-houses, 
which now begin <^SPn fashion. 

Almost every coiiMderable town of Spain is provided with a 
public walk, where the better classes assemble in the afternoon. 
These pltdbes are called Alamedas^ from Alamo^ a common name 
for the elm and poplar, the trees which shade such plloces. Earge 
stone benches run in the direction of the alleys, where people sit, 
either to rest themselves, or to carry on a long talk, in whispers, 
wity|||e next lady; an amusement which, in the idiom of the 
counl^^ is expressed by the strange phrase, j>clar la Pava — to 
pluck the hen-turkey.” We have in our Alameda several foun- 
tains of the most delicious water. No less than tw^ty or thirty 
men with glasses, each hoWing nearly a quart, move in every 
direction, so dextrously clashing two of them in their hand, that, 
without any danger of breaking them, they keep up a pretty 
lively tinkling bke that of well-tuned small bells. So great is the 
quantity of water which these people sell to the frequenters of the 
walk, that most of them live throughout the year on what they 
thus cam in summer. Success in this trade depends on their 
promptitude to answer eveiy call, their neatness in washing the 
glasses, and most of all, on their skilful use of the good-natured 
waggery peculiar to the lower classes of Andtiusia. A knowing 
air, an arch smile, and some honied words pf praise and endear- 
^ as My rose. My soul, and many eyen amodest 

'^wd high-bred lady will hear withmif , we infallible 

means^ success among tradesmen wJ^wK |pith the public at 
large, and especially with the of that 

^The company in these walks presen|l^eKi|^p^^#^ 

applied to the order of precedence in been' by 

Xenophon to denote the Greek sense of amble. ^ In Spain, 

^ where tlieie is no i^blished order, a sleeping talej place 

.-^before the guests can arrange that impoftaAt without any sdtled%ie, 

mere IS a tact which seldom misleads any oOh ^Sive office. This 

ns probably the second^fArirfip (ieds of ‘ ' ' 

■ 'Jr 
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their regimentals, erf* clergymeii in then: caBSOcks, black cluaks 5 
and broad-brimmed hats, not unlike those of the coalmen 4n Lon- 
don, -^and of gentlemen wrapped up in their papas^ or ^in sonjo 
uniform, without which a wdl-born Spaniard is almost ksham^ 
to shew himself. 

The ladies' waking-dress is susceptible of little variety. N0thing 
short of the house:i>eing O^re would oblige a Spanish woman to 
step out of doors withoullS black petticoat, called or 

Saya^ and a broad black veil, hanging from the head over the 
shoulders, and crossed on the breakHke a shawl, which they call 
MantiUa, The mantilla is, generally, of silk trimmed round with 
broad lace. In summer-evenings some wh^ mantiUas are seen ; 
but no lady would wear them in the rndHlIng, and tnudi leas 
venture into a church in such a profane dj^m^ 

A shewy fan is indispensable, in all seli|M both in and out 
of doors. An Andalusian woman might aS^^ll want her tongue 
as her fan. The fan, besides, has this advantage over the natural 
organ of speech — that it conveys tliought to a greater distance. 
A dear friend at the farthest end of the public walk, is greeted and 
cheered up by a quick, tremulous motion of the fan, accompanied 
with several significant nods. An object of indifference is dis- 
missed with a slow, formal inclination of the fan, which his 

blood run cold, fan, now, screens the titter and 

now condenses a smile into the dark sparkling eyes, which take 
their aim just above it. A gentle tap the fan commands the 
attention of the careless ; a waving motion calls the distant. A 
certain twirl between the fingers betrays doubt or anxicty—a 
quick closing and displaying the folds, indicates eagerness or joy. 
In perfect combination with the expressive features of my country- 
women, the fan is a magic wand, whose power is ifiore easily felt 
than described. 

What is mere beauty, compared with the fascinating power 
arising from extreme sensibility ? Such as are alive to those in- 
visible chflUTDs^ will hardly find a plain face among the young 
women, rf AndaUl.sia. Their features may not, at first view, 
please the eye ; but they seem to improve every day till they 
grow beauUiul. ^Iftout the advantages of educaUon, without 
even external aceom^^^ents, the vivacity of their fancy sheda^a 
peffietaal and the warmth of their 

h(^t' gives affection to their most indifferent 

Blit fond mother, has spoilt them, and 

Superstition has, While the activity of their 

D^da.ia allow^ fiir want of care and instructioa, 

to please impresses them with .mi 
emiy ncytion:^^ One source of happiness. Wm 

,€^arm8 the tiriukling flame which fluttm*s 

the hearts ^ey would be only daiigboiis# 
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to the peace and usefulness of one half oS society. But, ins^d of 
being the capricious tyrants of men, they are, generally, their vic- 
tims. Few, very few Spanish women, and none, I will venture 
to say, among the Andalusians, have it in their power to be coquettes. 
If it may be said without a solecism, there is more of that vice in 
our men than oiir females. The firs^|^ading a life of idleness, 
and deprived by an ignorant, oppresini and sd|)er8titious govern- 
ment, of every object that can raise feed an honest ambition, 
waste their whole youth, and part of their manly a^e, in trifling 
with the Lest feelings of the^ tender sex, and poisoning, for mere 
mischief sake, the very springs of domestic happiness. But our’s 
is the most dire and complex disease that ever preyed upon the 
vitals of human society. With some of the noblest qualities that 
a people can possess (you will excuse an involuntary burst of 
national partiality) we are worse than degraded — we are depraved, 
by thM which is intended to cherish and exalt every social virtue. 
Our corruptWs and mortal enemies are religion and government. 
To set the practical proofs of this bold position in a striking light, 
is, undoubtedly, beyond my abilities. Y et such, I must say, is 
the force of the pnxifs I possess on this melancholy topic, that they 
nearly overcome my mind with intuitive evidence. Let me, then, 
take Ipve of the subject into which my feelings have hurried me, 
by assuring you, that wherever the slightest aid is afibrded to the 
female mind in this country, it exhibits the most astonishing quick- 
ness and capacity ; and that,* probably, nO other nation in the 
world can present more lovely instances of agiowing and susc‘eptible 
heart preserving unspotted purity, not from the dread of public 
opinion, but in spite of its encouragements. 

I am, &c. L. D. 

MELODY. 

C'ttin •ininuib EiuL'ini ex coipore cxcc'.serit, tnm domum domain rovertisae 
videatur. CicBao. 

A s \D and lonely wanderer here, # 

From land to land, from year to year ; 

No welcome home, no pallet spread 
For w earied limb, and aged head ; 

No friend like widow’s cruse to — 

And yet, there is an Home w me. 

Spirit, that in tins breast eSnst 
A rent and rifled dwelling-place t 
X see dice bright and brighter gtow 
’Mid withering limbs, end locks 6f||!hOW 
1 feel thee struggling to be 

Away ! there is an Home to me. 

fr 


Z. Z. 
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Nothing is now talked of in London but Miss j^rilson^, the new 
singer. If you go out to dinner, and are iil the act of descending 
from the drawing-room tp^the dining-room^ arm in a^witli.a 
you are iny^ably if you have seen Miss Wilson : if 
you enter a glovers sho^^Pt the Strand, notwithstanding the op« 
pression of your elbow in the pit of his stomach, the vender of 
doe-skin finds breath enough tb inquire how you like Miss 
Wilson : if walking onward to Lincoln’s Inn, you endeavour to 
ascertain from your solicitor the state of the chancery-suit m wmcb 
you are engaged, the managing clerk askgr, how you likf^ iMiss 
Wilson in Mandane: and if, descending into Fleet^.stre^ you 
desire your shoemaker to make your new jpd|np rather easier tnau 
their predecessors, he doubts whether Miss Wilson’s Rosetta be 
equal to Miss Stephens’s. ^ , 

It is proverbial that the London public can cmly think of one 
thing at a time. How bold a man, then, was trie author of 
Waveriey to pnxhice Kenilworth in the zenith of Miss Wilson’s 
cadenzas ! One of the ttro must go to the wall ; which of the two, 
time only can determine. >4' 

The western end bf Chcapside is a spot which,: to a .ghost like 
myself, possesses peculiar claims tg consideration. I beg to ex- 
plain that I neither allude to the trunk-maker’s shop at, the one 
corner, nor to that of the vender of patent medicines at the . other : 
the former of whom adroitly equips the traveller on his jouimey to 
Paris or Naples, and the latter t^> ^‘tbat Iwurne” from wmch, 
thanks to Mercury, I have recently returned. No ; the interest 
created by the spot in questidn arises from its being the central 
point from which many a civic son of the counter diverges toward 
Piccadilly or Oxford-street, at four o’clock, and at which the 
same parties meet on the morrow, on theif return to the 3utie? of 
day-book and ledger. Here^< at nine o’clock in the morning, may 
be seen the brisk merchant’s clerk, in black neckcloth and blue 
trowsers, listening, with anxious ear, to a memento from the clock 
of St. Paul’s Cath^ral : then snatching ^ut his watch, as though 
a glance at TKmc , would retard his progress; and afterwards 
quickening his pace, and trotting toward the [Exchange, in defi- 
anci erf dustmen and chimney-sweeps. Here, at ten o'clock, may 
be seen the junior partner, clad *in white corded breeches and 
jockey-bo^, more intent oir avoiding a splash than on gain^ 

: imd hare, at ejeven oVlock, may be seen the bulky ^mor 
partner; in black silk breeches and stockinp, so evidently fetijgiifed 
by his loAgih cf march, as to give himself full time to beOmw ^ 
penny upon tliil' old soldier who sweeps the crossing. 
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I have more than once noticed two elderly gentlemen of the 
last-mentioned description, one of ^hom^ issuing^from St Paufs 
Churcli-yard, passes the trunkmaker*’8 at about sathe uioment 
in which the other, issuing from Newgate-street, crosses over ^ the 
way, and reach^ the.conier of Bow-wne. For several nu;^ngs 
past, the two Peripatetics have cast courtly glances toward eabh 
other. Last Wednesday the ice wa s^jj^ cn, and the thaw pro- 
duced the following stream of colloqti ^H BvA. wah# morning, Sir.^ 
Very, Sir,”: — “ Have you walkeoi^^Sir ?” — Yes, Sir, all the 
way from Grosvcnor-place : have ^ou walked far, Sir?”-— *‘Oh 
ye8,^ii*, aVl the way from Baker-street, Portman-square.’* — “You 
carry on business in the cit^^, I presume, Sir ?” — “ I do. Sir, in St. 
Mary Axe : I presume, Sir, you do the same?”-— “I do, Sir, in 
Old Bethlein It ’s a long way. Sir, to be trudging twice a day ” 
. “ Ah, Sir, riiave often thought it ” — “ I take it for granted, Sir, 
we are both married.”'-^^ Yes^ Sir, that’s pretty clear : my father 
and.|^and&d^6r lived in Old Bethlem upwards of fifty years ” — 
“A® so md mine in St. Mary Axe.”— “If the four old gentle- 
men could* jihp their heads out of tfieir graves in Bishopsgate 
church-yard, ami see our goings on, what would they call us ?” — 
“ couple of fbols.”— “ M they would, Sir : good morning !” 

I have'^sii^ noted the tw0i4raders making their exit westward, 
arm hi ahout^fdur O^clock in the afternoon ; and from the 

stray >^ords that I alfie to catch from them, I guess that 

they are plotting r^bellinn against their “ ladies and mistres^s.” 
The follow ing'^atjulatfdhs evitlently denote^ expanding 
into ^ “ I will if ^ou will— isA*td I will if you will — 

It’s all ucmseniij— She ’U mate^ terrible to^c& at firs{U-Back to 
Bethtefe-r- Auction — Bobihs — ^Turn out at L«riy-day— I had no 
bttlia^|^s ever to go there — Otty laughed at fey the great fc^ks. 
St^l^ary Axe tnucH mbre convehient— Ledger of aU ev^mijg 
—^om’sl— Glass of brandy and water-?*(Jlo8e to bne’i own house,’'' 
&c. &c. Fraught with valiant rekdudons like the above, I shall 
iie much disappointed ifjthe two tradet^ do Hot burst feom “ sink- 
ing in the west,” and re^&cufjy thekr^ae^t habitadons b the city, 
the Carbonari have emancipaim^SjblW. * 

Mr. J ustice Blackstone, with refere|a^, t3 landed estal^ in Eng- 
ipforms his readers, Jtn^at theiaW abhors a peipet^^^ Wl^ 
the thunigpal law abhoi4 in freeholds^ the^law of oommmeabbOTS 
in^raonals. The deserted inanrions of the two mer<^itts in Old 
jfethlm and St. Mary Axe (c#which the 
been for thirty years left to me^dhd mine,) ^mbit of 

faded respectability. In both, tbe«aassy sur- 

mounted by a frowning visage carved m fibe 
solemnly upon the huge outward door. Th^ two large ^ 
the denote an excellent dlningr^xobm. and dmwingp»i)QaBi 

fu days of yore. In botli the wainscots are elabointely 
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the ^nucea are gUt: the t^iodow-frames are broad aod sub- 
stantial : a spacious wiudoir-seat of oak spreads invitingly for such 
persons as are desirous of enroUing theniselv^ among trie stiff* 
necked generation a large stable^ out-house, and liay4oft, are 
cut and carved into half a dozen counting-houses for os many J^ew 
brokers ; and the grandfi||^ of either family, inextricably punted 
in an frame < over chimney-piece, seems to 

frown reproof upon his HHSKting posterity. 

That perpetuity of wcalm which the Law abhors, the Law is not 
likely long to see. The citizen of London, who, during 4;he late 
war, hurried, from east to west, ‘‘proud a» A polio on bis ftirked 
hill,*” is now succeeded by his spurious son Phaeton, who drives a 
paper cor where his progenit(ir drove a golden one. The result 
obvious to all but himself. The “ starry monsters that beset his 
track’' require more sagacity and^ strtmger axle-tl-ees than he 
sesses, to elude. Here a Bank-loan lames his off-loader ; ‘ timra a 
composition-deed loosens a linch-pin ; and here “ theP ^cat iiftl Vf 
Great Britain*^ trips up car^ horses, and all, and lodges the luck- 
less driver in the Gazette. 

The London Opera-house, after having been tossed from Mar- 
quis to Marquis, like a musical snuff-box, lias at Idhgth Opened 
under the auspices^ of Mr. Ebers the, Bookseller. ' Booksellm 
have, for half a century, bc^en the b^^st patrons of all the Muses, 
except Etiterpie atid Terpsichore : and aipw those iwp rebel ladies 
have also enlisted undc^ |hoir banners^ 

The Italian opera has ticen a snbjfcct of burlesque, in SritatTi, 
from the days of “ Nicolini and the Lion,” down 
O’Keefe. Pope, who had a nice ilar for numbers, but, I sutfpeci, 
only an indifferent one for quavers anil .cadenzas, thus pei*i^ifies 
the Italian opera erf his time ^ ^ ^ 

'When Ip! a Harlot ^brm soft sliding by 
With mipcing stepi «hriH voice, and Icmng eye, \ • 

F^^rrign her air^ her diacorde^t pride 
* In patch-^vmrk>flmt4^ng^ end her head aside: 

^ ' By singing peers U|^eld on either hand, 

tripp’d and laiigb’d, too pretty much to'stand; 

Cast on the prostrate ^iite a scornful look, 

Then thus in qujaint recitativo spoke. 

Atid an wigrammatist of alat^r period gives us the following 
d^atilkln dr mat species of amusement : 

An opera, like a pillory, may be said 
t '* TOsUwl our ears down, and expose our head. 

tli%as the colloquialists sf^, is very well for a joke ; but to 
I see no reason why music should not as 

enectiVe a Vehicle for expression as speech. I admit ths|, 
much as music is a sensual pleasure, it can never be a fit vdiicle 

VUL. I. No. V. o 
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for those tragical emotions that harrow up the soul ; I am also of 
opinion that as the Italian opera is intended to be an elegant 
recreation for the upper orders of society, it should always pre- 
serve a certain air of good-breeding and elegance. Its scenes of 
song diould neither be stained by representations of plots, massa- 
cres, and high treasons, nor degraded Jfey shews of vulgarity and 
petty larceny. The same observa^Bfc apply to the French 
dancing, by which it is accompanied. and tlie Muses are 
its favourites; but it turns, or should turn, with disgust, from the 
skipping hilarity of an Irish wake or a Dutch fair. 

Two operas have been represented during the present season. 
La Gazza Ladra (successfully exhibited upon the English stage 
under the name of the Maid and the Magpie) and Agnese, a 
theatrical adaptation of Mrs. Opie^’s pathetic tale of the Father and 
Daughter. II' a “ ghost’s wor^” be but worth one tenth of the 
sum mentioned by Hamlet, the town may rest assured that neither 
of these subjects is fit for musical representation, in the polished 
language and jwlishcd emporium which Mr. Ebers has selected 
for their exhibition. A magpie that steals silver spoons is below 
the notice of the Latian Euterpe: a father who is driven to insanity 
by the seduction of his daughter is above it. Ainbrogetti, who 
personated llie distracted father, acted in a manner too true to 
nature to be endurable bi art. I could illustrate this position by an 
anecdote of my friend Voltaire ; but, as the bon mot would itself be 
looked upon as too natural, I ohall omit it. I have no doubt that 
Ambrogetti might prove to demonstration, that he has |)aid fre- 
quent visits to Bedlam and St. Luke’s ; that he has seen one mad- 
man count numbers on his lingers; another take repeated pincHes 
of snuff fium his waistcoat-pooket ; and a thi^ trot twenty times 
round a vacant chair; and, as Dean Swift says, I should ^‘readily 
believe, but not excuse him.” Such actions partake too much 6f 
< the vulgar to be exhibited at the ludian Opera. This certainly 
, wmuld not be tolerated in a representation of .King Ldar/" upon jthe 
t&ards of Drury Lane. I ^did hope that thb hankering after 
nature had fled, with Kean, across the Atlantic. ^ 

The poor magpie who transferred the silver spoons to die belfry 
ol'tbn church, was evidendy no Pie Vdeuse xrom ^Faris. That 
capital would have sent hither a far more aoboiD^lished 
artist. She fled with the stolen property after so innocent a 
fashion, that I suspect Mrs. Fry had half oonvefted her flnom the 
error of her ways. When the soium of idl the mi$ebief was de*- 
tected, why did Madame Vestris continue so long 4n the tower of 
the church? The three points of interest, nani^y^ Jwr own two 
legs, and Madame Camporese, were not at that peri^ visil^le to the; 
audience. Ever, 'while you live, keep your stogd" interest alive. 
After alf, since NiJJture is noV the cry, I ^otild recommeUdlt to 
Mr. Ebers to adopt a real Maid and a real Magpie. Two Such 
stage^rarities woula ensure liim a brilliant and successful sodson. 
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The age in which w^e live might, perhaps, with some pi^o- 
priety be called — the doubting age. Our ancestors have Iwn 
busied for some thousands of years in discovering and establish- 
ing truths, which we, fi jadin g that novelty js no longer to be at- 
tained by pursuing thSHfe course^eeui determined to display 
our ingenuity in endSPBuring to overturn. Every day pro- 
duces some fresh attack ; and we find ourselves continually 
summoned to defend positions, which we had been taught from 
our earliest years to consider as absolutely impregnable. It is 
not long ago that we read the adveitiseraent ol an itinerant phi- 
losopher, who modestly proposed, in a single course of lectures, 
to confute the reasonings of Newton, expose the errors of the 
Copernican system, and restore the earth to her proper i^ation 
as the centre of the material universe. Still more recently we < 
have seen a literary knight-errant boldly sally forth with his pen 
in his hand, to write down the omnipotence of gravitation, and 
set up some crazy theory of his own to explain the planetary 
movement. We should not, however, quanel with philoso- 
phical doubters, however extravagant their scepticism ; for the 
love of novelty, if confined to those sciences the doctrines of 
which rely for support upon the proofs of experiment, cart be of 
no disservice to the cause of truth. In such cases there can be 
no danger of mistaking paradox for aphorism. Tlie superstrnp- 
ture which is built on the real basis of experiment will only be 
more firmly established by attempts to overthrow it. Ort the 
other hand, if there be any unsoundness in the foundation,-— 

. experiment, the^rce Off which is not weakened by time/'w^lbe 
as powerful to destroy as to create. The theory of g^titation 
^will be submitted to the examination of future enquirers, wtfi- 
^out any aid from authority or tradition, to be admitted or denied 
to the evidence of facts, which will present the SEme 
*^oifiilar proof’ to a philosopher a century hence, that they did 
to Newton a century ago. There are, however, other cases in 
whichlrto such test of truth to be found, and these are the re- 
dons in which the race of doubters love to expatiate* lirt history, 
for example, there is soarcely a fact or a character which can oe 
so proved. 


That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 
> To hang a doubt Upon — 

T % 

or truth of which may not be questioned upon the authority 
of aome "contemporary contradiction. What a boundless field 
thenft here' offered for their speculations. .Horace Walpole in- 
troduced this fashion of historical doubting by his amusing 
speculations on the character of Richard the Third ; Halrymple 

2 o 2 
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followed him in an attempt of an opposite kind, by endeavour- 
ing to degrade the honourecJ names of Sidney and Russell from 
that consecrated place which they will ever occupy in the recol- 
lection of their countrymen ; and we should not be much sur- 

E rised at some future appeal to our sympathy in behalf of the 
apless Jonathan Wild, who will, we no doubt, turn out 
at last to have been a inu<^-injured and most un- 

feelingly misrepresented by the partialcOT pilers of the Newgate 
Calendar, 

We have been led into this train of reflection by the perusal 
of a recent outrageous attack upon the memory of Socrates j— a 
name which has so long commanded the respect and reverence 
of all nations, as to become hallowed by time ; and any attempt 
at this time of day to defame it is, as it were, to commit a crime 
against human nature, amounting almost to sacrilege. The 
weapons for this attack have been borrowed from the prelimi- 
naiy discourse to Mr. Mitchell’s admirable translation of Aris- 
tophanes. Mr. Mitchell, however, has not suffered the natural 
^zeal of a translator in defence of his original, to stifle those 
better feelings of his nature, which teach him to do^Jionour to 
the character of the sage of Athens. He does not seek to de- 
fend the poet by traducing the philosopher, as he is described 
to us in tne glowing pages of Plato and Xenophon ; but suggests 
a mode of reconciling the difficulties of the case, which ulti- 
mp^tely leads to the exculpatio-n both. Those who deny the 
conclusions of his reasoning must at least admire its ingenuity ; 
and it certainly derives some support from the admissions of 
Socrates himself, who is said to have jacknowledged an early 
propensity to all the vices which the Athenian Lavater detected 
m his l^hysiognomy. Mr. Mitchell’s arguments, however, have 
been borrowed and perverted by a writer, who modestly under- 
takes to persuade us, that mankind have been cherishing an 
error for upwards of two thousand years, anjEl that the homage 
which has been so long paid to the memory of the Wisest of 
is a mere school-boy prmudice, for which there is , no 
foundation m tnith and in fact. Th^j^re is, we fear, a cerMin ma- 
ligriky in^human nature, which derives gratification from 
preci^tihg whatever is great and exalted above the.eomttioti 
standard. Hence it is that living excellence has always to en- 
counter st^h a host of detractors, who ^eny its existence, as 
logg as denial is possible, ecj^uivocate when they can no longer 
and, if shamed at last into a lardy acknowledj^ent, twe 
care to season their recognition with some qualifying clause, 
that shall furnish a future wportunity of again reducing ol^ 
ject of their jealousy to th^^me level with themselves. Vtr- 
tutem incolumem is a sentiment as old as Horace, and we 

fear the application of it will never be obi^olete. The feeling 
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expressed in the lat'ler part of tJie sentence, ^Mobtatam ex oculie 
qumrimusj* is, we hope, no less natural to mankind; and if So, 
our readers will be as much shocked as ourselves at this viola- 
tion of the immunities of the tomb, which has dragged the shade 
of Socrates from its place of rest, to subject him to a fresh per- 
secution, and arraign^m again at the*bar of public opinldn, 
upon charges which IpPbialice of 4iis contemporaries neVer se- 
riously imputed to hnm 

We subscribe to the authority of the maxim which asserts, 
that as anti(j[uity cannot privilege an error, so novelty ought 
not to prejudice a truth but we think that the best mode of 
ascertaining historical truth is by a careful investigation of con- 
temporary documents. In recurring to such authority on the 
present occasion, we shall endeavour to rescue the memory of 
Socrates from the aspersions that have been cast upoh it, by 
recalling the attention of our readers to that picture of him 
which was drawn and coloured from the life. 

To form a just estimate of this great philosopher, it will be 
advisable to take a brief view of the state of the human mind 
in the world in general, as well as in Athens in particular, at 
the period of his birth. About the commencement of the fifth 
century previous to the Christian sera, nature seems to have 
been more prolific in minds calculated to instruct and enlighten 
mankind, tnan perha[>s at any other period of history ; and the 
beneficial effects arising froSi theii* efforts, througn which a 
subtle chain of communication might possibly have subsisted, 
were felt from the confines of Italy to the remotest boundaries 
of Asia. While Confucius was busied in forming his celebrated 
system of morals and legislation for the most singular of na- 
tions, Pythagoras was soaring from the schools of Magna Gracia 
into the regions of space, and unfolding to his confiding disci- 
ples the true theory of the universe. In another quarter the 
pure theism of Zoroaster was spreading through the vast pro- 
vincea df the Persian empire ; and tfi^ Sicilian Empedocles was 
enlarging the bounds ox human kiiowledge in the three great 
branraes , of natural science. In Athens, the ^nsorium of 
Greetee, the arts had been carried to perfection undtv the patro- 
nage of Pericles, and tjie ideas of men were exalted by the sub- 
lime speculations of Anaxagoras. The most abstruse points of 
philosophy began to be discussed. Literature was hastening to 
zenith. Thucydides had already surpassed the great father 
6f history ; trageay was nolv to imbibe new pathos from the soul 
pf Eitrtpides, the contemporary and friend of Socrat^, and ihe 
mostrdiudiig flight of the lyric musf|was manifested in the wild 
effusions of Pindar : — 

Sailing with suprem doniiiiion 
Through the azure a deep of air. 
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But the best things are liable to abuse. The rapid strides 
made m all departments of knowledge* enabled men of slight but 
quick parts to attain shewy acquirements, without solid profi- 
ciency, who, with these slender qualifications, undertook the 
task of universal instruction, and by the aid of fallacious rea- 
sonings and air the legerdemain of lan^age, taught the art of 
maintaining any set of principles or opimfous, that might be dic- 
tated by inclination, passion, or caprice. These men, whose 
specious talents obtained much consideration, arrogated to 
themselves the title of sages, but were soon distinguished from 
the real lovers of wisdom by the appellation of sophists , — an ap-, 
pellation which still supplies us with a term to characterise that 
verbal quibbling, which keeps the word of’ promise only to the 
ear, and embarrasses without convincing the understanding. 

Though thus advanced, therefore, in the arts which embellish 
life, the most important of all knowledge — that which teaches 
man to act as a rational being in the various relations in which 
he stands to liis Maker and nis fellow men — Athens was yet to 
learn. And in this science she was to receive lessons, not 
from one who had ransacked Greece and Italy to cull the 
choicest fniits of learning, or to whom more extensive travel had 
opened the rich stores* "of Egypt and the East, not from a man 
or rank and weight, whose doctrines were to be received upon 
the authority of a name, but from one of the humblest of ner 
own citizens. Born of pafents, <Wio even in an Athenian com- 
monwealth could not certainly be above the middle station of 
life — a statuary of no repute, and a midwife — Socrates w^as in- 
debted to the native energies of his own mind alone for the cele- 
brity he has attained. Soon convinced, by a calm sqrvey of the 
amusing but delusive speculations of the pmlosophers of nis day, 
of the narrow limits within which it has pleased the Author of 
nature to circumscribe the human mind, he resolved to abandon 
entirely all abstruser enquiries ; and contenting himself with a 
system of theology, as piy'e perhaps as mere unassisted reason 
could have supplied, he devoted his time exclusively to those 
pursuits bv which he hoped to render his fellow-countrymen 
better citiSIns and better men; — an undertaking to which it is 
certain that he fancied himself impelled by an influence preter- 
natui-al and divine. By endeavouring to impart to others some 
portion of that fervour which he felt within his owm breast, he 
thought lie should best consult the interests of mankind: — so 
strongly indeed was the sense of ideal perfection impressed upon 
his imagination, that he maintained virtue needed only to bfe 
seen ; that when seen and Recognised, her beauty would force 
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its way irresistibly to the heart ; and that those fleeting illusions; 
which are the offspring of the passions and the fancy, would be 
disjpelled by her influence, as tne faint beams of an earthly flame 
sicken and die when exposed to the all-powerful radiance of the 
sun. The first step to virtue, therefore, was the improvement 
of the intellectual visiom to enable it to penetrj^te that mist of 
error in which all thingfjlpre enveloped, and through which they 
cannot but appear confused and magnified. Thus virtue was, 
according to Socrates, knowledge or wisdom ; vice ignorance or 
error ; and the most valuable of all knowledge that of our own 
ignorance. That the conviction and the practice of what is right 
were considered by him as inseparable ideas+, is indisputable: 
a principle which, perhaps, may be carried too far, but which 

E roves in the strongest manner how deeply his own soul was im- 
ued with the love of what is just and good. 

In propagating his doctrines, we find him, in his conversations 
with those whom he wished to instruct, leading them by the 
most skilful means so to detect the crude opinions they had 
fonned on slight or erroneous grounds, as that the exposure of 
them should seem less the result of his suggestions, than of their 
own reflections. So familiarly, indeed, were his instructions de- 
livered, so imperceptibly did they steal into the hearts of his 
disciples, that while few retired from his company without being 
in a high degree wiser and better, none felt that they had been re- 
ceiving a lesson. Having sati|fied his hearers that the notions 
of good which they had previously entertained were false and 
untenable, he proceeded to shew what was really desirable, as 
conducive to happiness ; and they found, to their astonishment, 
that it was not the treasures which fill the coffers of the rich, it 
was not the^power which encircles the throne of tlie monarch, it 
was not the gratifications which attend the couch of the volup- 
tuary, which form the ingredients of the cup of felicity — but that 
the true sunshine of the breast, the real antidote to every uneasy 
sensation, consists in the consciousness of a faithful discharge, 
as far as human imperfection will admit, of all the duties of pub- 
lic and private life. 

In order to appreciate properly such sentiments, wa must bear 
in iniud tliat they were not then, as now, the hacknied common- 
places of every writer who addresses himself to the reason or the 
passions of mankind. It is the glory of Socrates to have been, 
as it were, the inventor of morality. The sterner virtues, in- 
deed, were always held in admiration by mankind ; but S5crate8 
was the first who laid it down as a principle— a principle, to his 
firm bedief in which his life was a .^timony, and his death a 
seal — that the milder class, which consists rather in the observ- 
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ance of duties than the achievements of heroism, are not, as is 
often supposed, the qualities of a mean spirit, but virtues of the 
highest and noblest kind, which render their possessors more 
acceptable to the Divinity, and at once dignify our nature* while 
they secure our happiness. The practice of these virtues he 
considered as^lhe only adequate means of obtaining the favour 
of the Divinity ; yet he did not deem External rites in honour of 
that Being, as in any wise to be neglected. Prayers* were to 
be preferred, not for imaginary goods, nor for contingent bless- 
ings, but for protection — for aid to our weaknesses — for deliver- 
ance from evil. Sacrifices were to be offered up, but it was the 

S t and piety of the mind, not the costliness of the oflfering, 
was to constitute the acceptable and efficient part. That 
inode of worship was to be complied with, which was established 
by the laws : his mind, therefore, did not revolt from paying 
adoration to the inferior divinities, under the types which custom 
had induced the multitude to consider as sacred ; and he only re- 
fused his I assent to the established faith of his time, when those 
divine agents were disgraced by the imputation of human frail- 
ties and worse than human vices. Thus divested of its grossest 
absurdities, the religion of Greece retained only those features 
which mark it as the off spring of a fertile and elegant imagina- 
tion; — features which still endear it to every classic taste, now 
that the spell of its superstition is broken for ever. His full and 
perfect conviction of the^-exis^teiice of a Supreme Being proves 
now much alloy must have been mingled with the pure elements 
of his doctrine, before it could have been transmuted into the 
quibbling scepticism of the later Academy ; nor was the line be- 
tween his religions system and the Epicurean notiwof the di- 
vine indifference less strongly marked, by his firm ^suasion of 
the uncc'osing superintendence of the Author of Nature over the 
whole of his works. Of these different sects, though they had 
not as yet a name, the germ already existed in the Elean, Me- 
garic, and Cyreuaic schools, all the professors of which after- 
wards cliiinu'd the title df Socratic Philosophers. Their tenets, 
indeed, if intimately decomposed and analysed, may in general be 
traced up to him ; but for their subtle refinement of some of his 
principles, and tlieir perversion of others, he ought not to be 
made responsible. The acute and penetrating spirit which per- 
vaded the recesses of the Lyceum; the pure and abstracted 
contemplations w'hich sought a retreat in^ the groves of the 
earlier Academy; the self-denying pride and austerity of the 
Cynics ; the high and energetic sentiments of the Portico— <*all 
claimed their origin frouaJum. This universal anxiety to retain 
the a)>pellation derived from him, even after they had departed 
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from the spirit of las doctrines, is the surest proof how dear his 
memory was to the scientific shades of Greece. Sage philo- 
sophy,” to use the language of our great Epic Poet, was by them 
justly coqsidered as 

From Heaven descended to tlie low-roord Iiouse 

Of Socrates . ^ , 

.... from whflSe month issued fortli 
Mellifluous streams that water’d all the schools 
Of Academics old and new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 

Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. Par, Reg4 

It is not, however, merely by a general view of his doctrines, 
hut by assiduously attending him in the active duties of the 
Forum, and the camp, that we must hope to make ourselves in- 
timately acquainted with the character of Socrates. To be 
rather than to appear virtuous, w'as his ruling precept; and of thiis 
precept he was himself the brightest example. It is true, he 
avoided, as much as possible, taking any part in public business, 
feeling, probably, that his talents wore not calculated “ to wield 
at wiU that fierce democracy or thinking, perhaps, that by 
tiTiining up good citizens for the Re])ublic, he should be render- 
ing her more essential service. It was, probably, from his not 
seeking any publfc employment, that, when enrolled, as every 
Athenian without distinction wa^ liable to be, in the armies of 
the state, we find him at the^iege of Potidaea, serving in no 
higher capacity, as it would seem, than that of a private soldier. 
In that curious and valuable picture of Athenian manners, the 
Symposium of Plato*, the author, in the person of Alcibiades, 
describesi^ivith what consummate patience Socrates endured 
the rigours of a Macedonian winter, with all the privations and 
fatigues necessarily belonging to a military life. His personal 
bravery more than once preserved the life of a friend ; and in the 
battle of Delium t, where the arms of Athens met with adverse 
fortune, it was clearly seen how coinjjletely he united the intre- 
pid courage befitting a private, with the higher requisites of a 
commander. 

Nor was it in arms alone that his intrepidity was manifested. 


• In pev'iirys these details of social and convivial intercourse, we must not forget 
that wc'arc rcadmg an account of what happened above ?cm) 0 years ago ; and that, 
though virtue and vice arc alwrays the same, decorum and propriety depend almost 
|E, 0 tirely upon the manners and observances exacted by the state of society. Duke 
wt deAnertt in locn, is a maxim which requires no illustration, niif bravest men have 
had their fears, and the wrsest their follies. What should wc think of an attempt ta 
dtJgTtalethtrtttoral character of the author of tbcJUmbler, by taking up the rubbish of 
Boswe^f and bringing forward a fearful list of tWWnidnight merry-makings at Uvenis, 
and the meretricious meetings at bagnios, which arc there rtcorded of ttie £ngii»U 
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In the no less trying conflicts of civil tumult, his conduct was 
equally firm, equally admirable. . When Athens groaned rmder 
the yoke of the ^irty Tyrants, he openly denounced their cruel- 
ties, and set their power* at defiance. It appears to have been 
the policyt of that barbarous oligarchy to implicate as many of 
the citizens as possible in their deeds of violence ; but unawed 
by the terrible examples of their powl^r, he resolutely resisted 
their commands, when they would fain have made him the instru- 
ment of their atrocious d^esigns^ Unshaken, too, by the fero- 
cious despotism of that many-headed monster — the Athenian 
Democracy — more capricious, arbitrary, and unfeeling in its pro- 
ceedings than a Dionysius or a Nero, he dared to despise their 
thriBats in the execution of his duty; and at the ever-memorablej 
trial, or rather massacre, of the unfortunate naval commanders, 
he alone, of all the presidents, refused his assent to their unjust 
condemnation ; though menaced, as the consequence of his re- 
fusal, with being involved in a similar fate. He manifested the 
same courage and constancy on all occasions, and in obedience 
to his own precept never shrunk from the performance of what 
he considered his duty. He might have continued to live unmo- 
lested, if he would have abandoned his attempts to reform his 
fellow-countrymen ; but this was a task to which he believed him- 
self called by the special § appointment of Hev ven. Such a belief 
must have originated in a propensity to enthusiasm — a propen- 
sity which is still more discefnible in the well-known circum- 
stance of his supposing himself to be under the guidance of a 
genius or spirit. Without entering into the various conjectures 
which have arisen on this subject, we may surely attribute to the 
delusions of enthusiasm a belief, which wants the ^idence of 
external signs to establish its rational credibility criterion 
w hich seems to be iiecessaiy to distinguish the genuine commu- 
nications from Heaven, from the visionary dreams of fanaticism. 
Perhaps some portion of an enthusiastic spirit was not more than 
was recjuisite to invigorate the wasting energies of human nature, 
and maintain it in an arddtit and unceasing pursuit of excellence 
during a life of seventy years. Still we must not forget that tlie 
virtue of Socrates was at the same time established upon the 
surest of all foundations — a thorough persuasion of the souFs 
immortality, and of a future state of retribution. To hisjudges, 
after sentence was passed, in speaking of death, he sa/s “ It 
must either be a deep and tranquil sleep, or a treuDsition to ano- 
ther world. Ill the first case, it can be no evil, after an anqile 
feast of life, to be delivered from the many inconveniences neces- 
sarily attendant upon adva^d age; and, according to the latter 
supposition, how far beyond expression happy must be that 
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change, to him who has no cause to dread the divine vengeaxtoe^ 
One thing is certain-^iat, whether living or dead, to a good 
man no evil can possibly happen.” Impressed with such ptnmi- 
ples he retired to his pison; where, though utterly uncertain but 
that each successive day might prove his last, sleep for thirty 
nights visited his*^ pillow as undisturbed as at any former period 
of his life. That long and terrible calm, which, like the dread- 
ful panse of inaction immediately preceding a battle, is perhaps 
more trying than the shock itself, ne passed in the utmost tran- 
quillity, with no anxious anticipation of the awful moment. Hia 
friends would have accomplished his escape, and secured him an 
asylum in a foreign land ; out he rejected their proposal as a vio- 
lation of the laws, and sportively asked them whether there was 
any place out of Attica which death could not reach. When 
the mtal potion was presented to him, his last act was an act of 
piety; and breathing out a prayer to Ileaven to grant him a pros- 
perous passage to that land of peace for which he had been so 
long preparing himself, he drank off the contents of the cup with 
the most perfect composure, and died as he had lived — an ex- 
ample to all mankind. 

Such was Socrates. That such a man, the study of whofie 
life had been philosophy, and the practice, philanthropy — that 
such a man should he accused of impiety, and of corrupting the 
rising generation, and that he should perish in consequence of 
that accusation, are facts so extrsfbrdinary, that to account for 
them satisfactorily, would, at first sight, seem impossible. 
Some have endeavoured to find an explanation of the difficulty 
in the prejudices with which they suppose the people to have 
been filled by the comic satire of Aristophanes ; but it is impos- 
sible to attach much importance to a farce, exhibited four-and- 
twenty years previous to his prosecution. Others would per- 
suade us, that the dislike he was known to entertain to the de- 
mocratic constitution of Athens, was the real, though not the 
ostensible cause of his condemnation. It is impossible that a 
man endowed with the moral and inftllectual qualities of So- 
crates should not see, and that seeing he should not detest, the 
vices inherent in the very nature of her government ; yet there 
never was a more loyal subject, nor a more perfect example of 
obedience to the laws, which, as we have seen, he refused to 
infringe, even to escape from d^th. Nor indeed is this supposi- 
tion fevoured by the writings of his followers. We may, per^ 
hapA, refer the true cause to the momentary and capricious in- 
dignation of his judges at not meeting from him with the sub- 
misskm and servility commonly exhj|fited by persons capitally 
accused. Had he condescended to use the language of a tuq).- 
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pliant in the usual abject strain^ it is the opinion both of Plato 
and Xenophon that his Hfe would have been spared. Tlnis sup- 
positioii, indeed, receives the strongest confiimation from tne 
proceedings at his trial ; for though he was pronounced guilty 
by a majority of three voices only, yet, eighty of his judges, 
who had pronounced him innocent of the crime, irritated by the 
increasing firmness of his demeanour, which rose with his danger, 
concurred with the rest in passing the iniquitous sentence. 

But we must cease to be surprised at the treatment which 
Socmtes experienced from the mob of Athens, inflamed as it 
was by the angry passions and party politics of the moment, 
when we see that the lapse of so many centuries, and the ex- 
tinction of all such sources of eniritly, have not been able to ap- 
pease the virulence of detraction, or silence the voice of calumny. 

The amiable Xenophon — and it is in the simple and elegant 
paths through which he is our guide, radler than in the meta- 
physical labyrinths of Plato, that we must trace the genuine 
footsteps of the great philosopher — Xenophon, warm with the 
remembrance of his beloved niend and reared instructor, after 
summing up his variouvs excellencies, challenges the world to 
produce hi^ equal. At the revival of learning, men, hurried 
away beyond |11 bounds by their admiration of antiquity, seem 
really to have believed* that Socrates was the delegate of 
Heaven, The influence which the doctrines of the Platonising 
Christians have had upon ouf religion, doubtless tended much to 
promote this belief, and rendered the characters of Socrates and 
the Saviour of the world, favourite objects of comparison. In- 
deed, when the principles, the actions, and the character of 
mere mortals are the subject of our researches, we may surely 
turn our eyes even from Mount Calvary, to the prison of Athens, 
and accede to the decision of the Delphic Oracle, in pronouncing 
Socrates — the modest, the patient, the benevolent Socrates — to 
be the wisest of men. 

This decision has indeed been ratified by the common 
consent of mankind, fti spite of the refutea calumnies of 
Aristoxenus, which, after having slept for ages, were lately 
revived by Cumberland; or the mercenary virulence of Por- 
phyry, who hoped to recommend himself to Christjari piitron- 
age by traducing the character of the Pagan imge ; and 
vmeU disappqintt^ in this hope, directed a sbll more violent 
attack against Christianity itself. Nor do we setj auy thing in 
the new and nortbeVn edition of these stale impnti^ns — auctior 
t( MENDACioa — ^which ought to detract frona pvit veneration pf 
Uie philosopher of Athens^ The first count in tthe indictment 
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is for keeping bad company* and seems to be conceived in tlie 
very Pharisaical spirit which of old bore such antipathy to publt* 
cans and sinners. Socrates was accessible to an; nor can the 
abuse of his doctrines by an Euclid or an Aristippus be^ with 
any ftdmess, imputed to him as a fault. It is true, all the 
Grecian schools claimed him as their founder, and assumed the 
tide of his disciples, as all the sects of Christendom appeid to 
the Scriptures to confirm their respective interpretations ; but 
yet who presumes to charge upon revelation the errors and ab- 
surdities of those who have mistcricon its precepts and perverted 
its object? The second item of accusation is, the false,* , 
surd/ * unfeeling/ and ^ guilt jf* opinions put into the mouth of 
Socrates by Plato** The gejnerality of this charge does not re- 
quire a particular answer ; but we must not forget that Plato 
mixes up much that is exclusively his own with the ideas and 
opinions of his master — a fact for which we have the authori^ 
of Socrates himself, who, when Plato recited Lysis to him, is 
reported to have said, " How much of what never entered into 
my mind, does this young man make me say !’' 

Next comes the grand charge of all, which is adopted from 
Mr, Mitchell, though extended mucli further ; io \s\t, that every 
trait in the Aristophmiic Socrates may be traced in the Platonic. 
Granted : — but then these traits are distorted amf caricatured to 
serve the purpose of the satirist. Is it not the excellence of a 
caricature to preserve as much possible the likeness of the 
original? It must be ridiculously like ; — but still like, Aris- 
topbanes was too potent a master of the art of ridicule not to 
know, that its effect depends upon tlie skill with which the 
general resemblance is preserved, amidst all the distortion of the 
particular features ; ana the inference which is here drawn of the 
truth of the Aristophanic caricature, from its correspondence 
with the Platonic portrait, might, with a little more stretch of 
absurdity, be made use of to identify the hideous blasphemies of 
Paine with the simple records of the Evangelists. 

Mr. Mitchell had excepted to one i^harge in the Clouds as 
false — the charge of receiving pay for philosophical instruction ; 
but his reviewer would find autliority even for this in the pages 
of Xenophon ; “ not indeed fastened directly upon Socrates him^ 
self, hut strongly countenanced by the mode of remuneration to 
which he would tecommend^the phUosopher to thtst/* The passage 
relied upon for this imputation is in the A|emorabilia, Lib. i. c. 2. 

§ 71 it il only necessary to read the vei^ next paragraph to be 
conlri^c^ b^tne unfairness of the insinuation ; or if this should 
luMI thought eufBcien^^ we beg leave to refer those who require 
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1. e. 6. § 11 of the same book, in which Socrates designates l&e 
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sale of philosophy as an intellectual prostitution; and declam 
that ietli the reward he seeks is the converting the scholars he 
loves into friends. We study together,” says he, the precious 
treasures which the ancients have left us in their writings; we 
endeavour to emulate their virtues ; and both master and scholar 
calculate that they have gained a sufficient reward, in the estab- 
lishment of a mutual friendship.” 

The last and .most offensive accusation is contained in the 
following sentence A far darker imputation upon thtSocraiic 
code of moruh — for ire shut vur ears, as we must our hearts, 
against any impeachment of the Sage's individual purity — is only 
too well warranted by the disgusting coolness with which, in toe 
same hook, he is made to argue on #e subject of a crime that all 
ages, and all religions, have concurred in branding as the most 
horrible of treasons against nature'' Now this sentence is false 
in all that it affirms. In the first place, thi| concurrence of sen- 
timent of all ages and all religions, is not true ; and we cannot 
suppose the writer so unacquainted witli the histories of Greece 
and Rome, as to be ignorant of this moral reproach upon the 
character of the ancients. Did he ever remark the ‘^disgusting 
coolness” vvitli which Thucydides relates what he would nave us 
believe was the real cans4* of the assassination of Hipparchus by 
Harmodius and Aristogiton? Did he ever read the still more 
disgusting warmth of Horace’s address to Cigurinus and was 
he never shocked with meeting in the chaste and delicate Vir- 
gil, with — “ Formosiim pdsior Corydon ardehat Alexin," Though 
we think nothing is more unfair than to judge of tlile sentiments 
of one '.ige%y the improved moral perceptions of another ; yet, 
we own, OUT admiration for Socrates would be greatly diminished 
if we could perceive any of that “ disgusting coolnesaf’ on inch 
a subject, which is here imputed to him. But where is it to be 
found ? Is it in the severity* of reproof and solemnity of caution 
with wliich he animadverts upon the conduct of Critobulus ? or 
in the indignant ridicule with which he publicly reprehends 
Critias for the “ swinish itch" that he had allowed to take pps- 
semon of him, — and ^is too in the presence of Euthydemus, 
the object of his brutish affection i If Socrates could have 
restrained his indignation within the limits of '' disgiisting coo}^ 
ness/%be would have escaped the enmity of Critias^ who found 
an opportunity to reVenge the humiliatjpn wjith wWdh the yrannth 
and earnestness of Socrates’s rebuke had covered , 

Th^ reviewer ha# added a note to 
in which be tells us, that if any thing niiaa^^to 

dilate upon eo odious a topic, it would be J>iydei< 

tolling toe dangerous reasbnings of Soomm upon ^ the aimK^ 
between beauty and virtue ; and he condu^ .with some most 
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ilUteral sarcasms at the partiality of the Sage forihe!** hieaatifal 
Agathoo" and the V interesting Autolycus." 

Here again we would Observe, that m order to fonu ats^jrrect 
judgment of Socrates, we ought to transport Ourselvt^s b^k to 
the times in which he lived. Besides the degrading passion al- 
luded to above, there existed among the, ancients a sphcies of 
ardent and enthusiastic affecjt'on between persons of different 
ages, t^mgh of the same sex, which would be veiy inadequately 
expres^'by the word friendship, in our c(Sld and ordinary use 
of that term. Cicero tells us Ajmd eos opprobrio fuit oaolss- 
centibus si arnatores non habermt.'' It was a love like this that 1 b 
celebrated in the tales of Damon and Pythias, Nisus and Euryk- 
lus ; and the sober relation^f history records, that at the battle 
of Chjeronea 300 of these sworn brothers in affection, were 
found upon the field, whom no perils could separate, and who 
died almost, as it ijBre, in each other’s arms, Philip of Mace- 
don is reported to have said, as he conteinplj*»ted their mangled 
remains, ‘'Evil be to him who can suspect heroes like these 
capable of committing or suffering any indignity V* That a con- 
nexion like this, sanctioned by custom, should have been often 
perverted to bad purposes, is not extraordinary ; but this per- 
ve*’siou cannot surely be attributed to Socrates. He found the 
custom existing, but was not the founder of it f and his efforts 
were constantly directed to gain the friendship of those, as in 
the case of Alcibiades, wlio ha thought might fall into bad 
hands, with the hope of forming tlleir minds to virtue. Per- 
sonal beauty is an accomplishment, which seems Jo have been 
much more' highly valued by the ancients than by ourselves ; 
and indeed, in the Greek language, the adjective to express 
godd and beautful is the same. This sensibility to visible 
beauty is stilPmore strongly exemplified in those exquisite 
models of ideal perfection, whi<^ the Grecian sculptors have 
left for the admiration of posterity. Socrates used to recom- 
mend the handsome to regard their figures in a mirror, in order 
that they might be deterred from sullying the beauty of their 
forms by any unworthy action ; and Hfe dothmanded tne ugly to 
do the same, in order that they might be incited to atone for 
their corporeal defects by their moral superiority. Thus too, in 
obedience to the prevailing ideas of the age in which he lived, 
he tvas fond of bringing forward on all occasions the analogy 
which snb|iata between moral perfecti<^ and that natural per- 
fection is enressed by the word symanetry. The govern- 
melit of phif pNisirira^ and exact performance of the several 
wln^ dre required of us in <mr different relations to^ ee- 
c<maftitute tlmt symmetiy and proportten, wliiehjrm 

the WUly figttVe, is composed by the arrangement of the 
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ent parts to form one agreeable whole ; in a word, virtue and 
beau^ may be used as convertible terms^ to express excellence 
in ettner. 

But we have no room to pursue this topic further; and we hope 
we have said enough to induce our readers to examine for them** 
selves before they let the character of Socrates “ down the wind,'* 
a prey to this northern blast of insinuations. The critical tribe 
seems to be divided into at least two species. One, the 
bee, delights to gaAer honey even from the weed, alive 

only to perceptions of the beautiful, extracts something useful 
ana agreeable from whatever passes under its review : the other, 
like the butcher-fly, fastens by instinct and by preference upon 
those parts only that are defective and disgusting, and will even 
make the taint it does not find, by its own pestiferous blowing ; — 
in looking at the sun it will see nothing but its spots, and, in 
reading the life of Socrates, will only find iigiterials for injurious 
surmises at the expense-of human nature. M. 
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Feb. 3d. London is but a miserable place in the winter. The 
gloom of the atmosphere", the dirt of the streets — in two woiris — 
fo^ and filth, conspire to depress the spirits, and bring on that 
suicidal feel, which is said to oe*' peculiar to the English. And yet 
by the English themselves, a Whiter in London is considered as 
the season of’l^ic highest enjoyment. The home-bred folks of the 
country arc taught to believe that the houses of the capital are 
tiled with pancakes, and the streets paved with gold ; and Ibeir 
poetasters sing : — 

Oh what a place is London ! 

The soul must be forgiven, 

That ill this place is undone, 

For 'tis our native Heaven ! 

For myself, I confess bannot enter into these raptures; and 
dtmng the last three months 1 hav^ often been reminaed of a hu- 
iwomis <^ffbsion, which, in the course of Jpy gambles the 
world, I met with in the Album ofithe i^ nt Ohamoiiiiu some 
years ago* The writer, in an ironical straw of cotnpari- 

soiilwtween London and Chamouni, draws n jpipturc of 

a winirr scirie it the fc^mer place, in the spirited 

carirature. It would seem as if some bod taken 

oUeiioe at the oomparison, fpr^^he wordLonil^W^I^ Boratched 
out, and Pom inserted inihs stead wht^ did it* 

probaMy feeling all the while as if he thereby made the joke his 
own ^ 
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Uk habitant de Lan^ea, frapjp6 du grand nombre des Anglais qui 
se rendent k Ghamoimi, croit de devoir de leur rappeler, et de fairo 
eoiuioiti^e en m^me temps aux curieux de tons les pays, qu*ll' est en 
Angleterre un endroit qui rasscmble k peu pr^s toutes les m^es mer- 
veilles* On croirajpeut^tre qu*il s’agit ici des montagnes du pays de 
Galles, des lacs de Cumberland, &c. &c. : — point du tout. 11 n’entend 
pas envoyer les gens si loin. C'est la capitale, c'est Londres mC^me qui 
peut souetpuajes rapports rivaliser k Chamouni«» 11 engage les 
teurs k visiter cettc cite ccl6bre dans la belle saison pittoresque, 
dire en Novembre ou Decembre, et ils y trouveront, k cc qu’il croijt^ 
toutes les beautos qui excitent ici leur enthousiastne. Si on est assez 
heureux pour s’y trouver par un opais brouillard, ct un bon df gel suc- 
cedant k quelques jours de ncige, la rossemblancc sera plus frappante ; 
et d’abord les maisons, noircies par la fmn6d de charbon, et vues indis- 
tinctement k travers ce voile brumeux, resseiViblent tout k fait i^ux 
rochers qui entourenUkcette vall6e : le dome de St, convert de 
neige, ppiivant sans vanite souteair la tomparaison avec celui du Mont 
Blanc ; — ensuite le brouillard se roiilant en masses ondoyantes dans les 
rues, a le nieme caractere de sublirnite (pie les nuag(?s qui couvrent ici 
les Hanes des mont|i|||^s ; et Ton osc affirmer que les ruisscaux d(? ];i 
pente rapide de LuHgatc lJiU, grossis du tribut limpide de tout le 
quarticr de la cite, se transforment par fuis en lorrens irapetueux, dont 
Ic fracas et la course nc codetit en rien a TAive ni mkmc a rArveircin. 
Quant aux chutes d%!au, il n'y a peut-etre rien ici k comparer atix 
cascades semicirculaires que forment les caux cpii se prccipitent des 
toils; et coramc Ton a Thabitude d*en Wlayer la neige de fa^on h 
(•eraser souvent les passans, il est evident "que cela remplacc parfaite- 
ment les avalanches. ^ 'If ' 

Enfin la mer de glace passe, on le sail, pour un objot unique ct In- 


* Extract tom the Alhtm of the Holvl d* Anf'lrU'ri e at Chamouni. 

“ An inhabitant orLondon, struck with the great num^r of English who visit Cha- 
mouni, thinks it his duty to turn thcHr thmughei homewards, arid to inform those who 
travel in search of rarities, is a place in England uniting in itself every cu- 

^ riosity to be seen here. Some may brieve that he apudes to the Welsh mountains, the 
* lakes of Cumberland, and similar places ; — not at ai^. Me has no idea of sending 
people so far off. It is London that he considers the rival of Chamouni. He coulu 


only wish fcxreigneri to visit that celebrated city in the meturesqu^ season, namely in 
November oir l^j^^ber, and they wiff find there all beauties that excite their en- 
thusiasm at ChasnbnoL if they are lucky enough to akvfV^ Hrhpfi a Uitck fog and a 
good thaw takes place, after aCall of snow for seycri^ piccdding days, the resemblaitoe 
will be more striking. IkCb, the Eousm bltek^d by the coal fires, and seen 

distinetly through a exactly rUbmbie die rocks which surround this 

vallqr* .The domeof with snow, pay, without exaggeration, chal-^ 

acpppaitoujrldl,the«iiiiliBUof Mont Blanc; while the fog, ruling Hself.^ 
wiving hiasses has |he character of sttblipity which the so^s dif- . 

play^oitilm ^delWfW It » not too much to affirm, moreover, that the 


swollen^ limpid tributes 

dopwirpf the ate sbm0mes changed into iQM|||uctus torrents, the noise and 
db not ^Id p Ance, or the As to water-kUs, tbeip 

ni^ii% semicircular SiSides which the torrents fom^ Wf ^ 

the foOhiof the bouses, often bearing th^ mow wflilflihim* 
lying the passengers bcl^ as completely as an avalanche. The mer de glues 
VOL. I. NO. V. " 2 P 
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comparable ; mais il ne iaut pas s’en kisser impo^ jpar ks mok ; et si 
Ton veut se depouiller des prcjuges et de Fenthouamiline on 

conviendra que le grand bassin de Hyde Park ofFre apr^g ^ois jours de 
g61e un aspect h peu prfes pared; que les crevasses y sent ^galement 
prtHes h engloutir les curieux ; et qu*on trouve tout atttent de fedlite b. 
se casscr une jambe ou un bras. Pour ce qui est des beaut^s de detail^ 
Londres a peut-6tre Tasrantage sur Chamouni. Les chemins pierreux, 
raboteux de rochers, qu’on gravit ou descend avec tant de plaisir, sont 
bicn efFac6g par le pave des rues de cette ville, qui offre b chaque pas 
des precipices, des gouflres, ob s’enterrent les roues des voitures. Les 
rues sont aussi, comme les cotes des montagnes, toujours remplies de 
troupeauxdebocufg, dc moutons, &c.&c.agremens, dentil resulte souvent 
quelques spectateurs estropieg, et qu*on doit sans doute au godt pour le 
pittoresque des magistrats charges de cette police. Le tableau riant du 
fond de la vallec qui.recrce les yeipc par seg petits quarres dc culture dc 
diverges couleurs, n’egale assurement Fckkgc d'une seule ipande et 
brillantc boutique d’etoffes disposes en echeques de couleurs bien plus 
varices et plus brillantes. II est certain que le smeil doro en ce moment 
les attraits de Cliamouni, et qu*uti ciel 6toile y brillait la derni^re nuit, 
avantages assez rarcs b Londres, surtout dans la saison interessante 
dont il est question. Mais d^abord, les r6vcrb^feg n*y sont plus gros 
que les etoiles, et n’cclairent stirement d’^vaM^, et ensuite il ne 
guOre passe dc jour sans un incendie, oe qui fait un soleil grtificiel 
bien moins commun que celui qui appartient b tout le mondc. 

Enfin je vois ici des cUthousiastes assex romaptiques pour recevoir 
uno impression profonde des sonnettes attofdiC^es au col des bestiaux; 
mais dans ce genre on a il Londres la cloche tte du tombereau qui par- 
court les rues pour recevoir les cendres etles immondiccs des maisons 
— voiture dont la conducteur pousse ^ tout moment ce cri lugubre de 


passes here for a singular curiosity,^ Words, arc imposjhg things : if people wiU but 
dispossess themselves of prejudice and the exaggerations of enthusiasm, theyjwill con- 
fess that the great basin in Hyde Park, after a frost of three da)*^, cgfen itsjxact coun- 
terpart — that the rrei^a»9fs aie equally ready to swallow up the ad^nturous, and that a 
person may fraccuie a leg or an arm wilih equal j^ility on kp one aa on Che other. In 
the detail of lesser beauties, London has, perb*P^ the advantage of Chamouni. The * 
rough and rocky pathways which it is here a tast^ so much pleasure to climb or de- 
aoend, are outdone by the pavement of theatreeteqA that great city, wiiicb displayi, at 
evtiy step, precipices and gulphs, in which tbo caa^tlheeU ne ofteki entombed 
atrekfls like the sides of the mountains here, iu« cohered ^fth herds of cattle aud 
m sheep, &c. dtc.--^mbeHishment8 wbich,l^(^lon a ha&d^qtile averMt^f 
bones, for which ^e inhabitants aradoubtless Inclebted to^tbe^raial tane c9r the 
malisftihiesy whose duty it if to regulate such matten. beaiitifol landscape at the 
bottom of this valley, so delightM to^C m^m its Htde square spots of cuMvatioii of 
ctifibreni hues, cannot surely eqw ihe .di^lay^f a grand wheit arp disposed 
in mamifieent fiatches of colour far more vfvt4^ The Ifk ^tlds, it this mo- 

tneiUi ^ valley of Chamouni, and a starry heaven Itit Qi^t : these 

advantam^vefare^ough in London, particular alluded tp 

ahbk* %hc lampsThere are, it is true, but little larger do not zSM 

more light ; but then a day seldom passes vnthout a te, in artthcial 

much more brilliant than the conmn one that belon^fto all flit, iroridi Finally, ^ 
see here enthusiasts romantic en«||rto be profoundly ImpnMd by the little 
suspended to the necks of the cmlfr In like manne^NiOpr hTm London the bull pf 
the caftarhich traverses the stkets to collect the cinders lubblah liniBi ^ hbvaus 
— a carriage, of which the comkicteur utters the melaaichdy cry of** Dmt hOP* wbidh. 



qui t^ppd!^ te d«l de 06 tsiohde, pailr te tAoind autant qua 
le spectaele qui ilrap{ie ka ^ax k Chamouni/' 

> FA. BA. The Ei^lkh are, whatever we may think of them, 
on eieeiiliai% few/ p^plei There is very little of our republican 
spirit axnonM wem. 1 atn often astonished, at the seemingly na* 
turai aptitude of all classes to bow down to wealth, and above all 
to rank. They have none of that feeling of e^ality^ ^hich is so 
striking a feature in the French character, and which id still more 
strongfy disfdi^ed amongst ourselves. In America, we interpret 
literacy the Scripitural precept, ‘‘ Call no man master ppon 
earth and even our domestic helpers Would $com to answer to 
the name of servant. Here, on the contrary, there seems to be an 
instinctive dlsp^tion to look up, #ith almost servile adulation, to 
those, who, without any original claims to distinction founded 
upon pre-eminence in taints or virtue, owe tlieir olevatioii solely 
to die Occident of birth, of the capri^ of fortune. Make a tour 
through England in a stage coach, and observe the neglect and 
even contumdy wijfc which you are every where treated. Though 
you were to carm||TOrtunatus'’s purse in your hand, witli open 
strings, and thougltit Wtluid seem to be the interest of innkeepers, 
waiters, and the whole tribe ot* those who get their livelUiood by 
travellers, to be eqijally attentive to all who have money to spend, 
yet you will in vain seek tp purchase, at any price, that civility and 
accommodation which are exclusively reserved for people of 
quality. . The arrival of a carriage with a coronet blazoned upon 
the pannels, is sufficient to create a general competition of obse- 
quiousness to the great man ; and this much less froiti the cxpec- 
tatioii of pecuniary r^ard, dian frofti that innate reverence for 
rank, which an EngTishman seems to bring into the world vrith 
him-^^ana which nothing but the conduct 5’ the aristocracy itself 
will ever probably induce hhn to lay aside. 

I witness^ evejting "th^i^eception of the King at Di^uiy- 
lane /theatre. It , was his fifst> appearance at any place of public 
amusement since the deotkof his Father^, and ihe return of the 
Queen. Eve|:y plaoef m the hdufe Vas engaged before the doors 
were opened ; ijut the dS^^ty consisted p^i^ting to your place. 
The crufdi was tremendous ; and the undulitions of the crowd— ^ 
like the swell of the sea after a 8tofm--«qesed you backwards and 
ferwindfi, so^to make, all vsdividual exertion useless. Such a 
warof dbows and shock nf noses wm never seen ! Men famdngf; 

best— screaming ; 

expectation. At last, in crfie the 
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King, with his brothers, Yprk and Clarence, on either side of liim. 
The instantaneous burst of acclamation whixh broke forth from all 
tudes — like a clap of thunder immediatdy over one’s bead — ^was 
sublime. The house literally shook to its very foundadons ; and it 
was difficult not to entertain some feeling of apprehension, lest the 
support of the boxes should he insufficient to sustain the weight of 
such an extraordinary* overflow. 

Some say the house was packed ; but this was manifestly im- 
possible. The boxes were evidently occupied indiscriminatdy by 
people of all pardes. The contagion was, however, universal. 
The King’s name, which is in this country a ♦tower of strength,’’ 
aided by the fascination of the King’s presence, excited an enthu- 
siasm of feeling in his favour, scarcely intelligible to an American. 
** God save the King” was sung in full chorus by the whole corps 
dramadque, after which the opera of Artaxerxes began. John 
Bull, however, was too much excited to be quiet, and a continual 
tumult and bustle made it impossible to hear much of the first act. 
As soon as this was concluden, a general irrupdon took place into 
all the boxes where there were any vacant se^s, and the mighty 
mass settled into something like a state of trano^lity. 

The orchestra now began to play, when ^ general cry took 

E lace for Rule Britannia.” This was for some time unheeded ; 

ut at length die King and the audience stood up, and tlie musi- 
cians obeyed the call. The noise was, howeveV, so great, that the 
actors did not seem to be aware of what was going on, for the cur- 
tain rose, and the Farce bc^an. Cries of Off! oft*!” now issued 
from all sides, but the performers persisted in spite of the increas- 
ing storm. At last, a discharge ot orange-peel drove them from 
the stage, and the vocal corps again made meir appearance, with 
Braham at their head, who sang the English naval anthem— the 
whole house ioining in the chorus — with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Some of the loyalists now seemed to discover that their zeal 
had a little outrun their discretioii|. and that die burden of the 
chorus had somewhat of a radical sound. It was, however, too 
late to recede; an^, indeed, it was quite as well the King ^ould 
perceive, that the loy^d sentiment of the audience towards him 
was not of that ultra kind which has latdy come into fashion, but 
qualified and accompanied by the equally strong feeling For 
liberty, with which an Englishman always seems to be animated 
i^hen he sings Rule Britannia.” For myseli^ ]|j|p!||ever, as an 
AtiMlican, I confess, that I never heiir this song mthout a warm 
: oC indignadon at the haughty and tynmnicid tone wliich it 

' Rule Britanni^^ Britannia rule the waves, 

For Britons shall be slaves. 

Was diere ever a more onnWeous non eequitur than is cod- 
trined in this second line.?^ If uie particle is to be retaitled. 
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we ou^t, in order to |^ve any tinog like to tlie laentence, to 
read^ yor Britain is aetermined to mJce m ike rest of 0ie world 
slaves this is a reading which 1 trust the commentators on 
our side of the Atlantic will never admit. 

A stupid farce followed, caUed ** Who 's who which would 
scarcely have been selected, if the manager had given the au» 
dience credit for knowing What'^s what.*” Though it be true 
that George I. used to command Venice Preserved, not to weep 
with Jaflier and Belvidera, but to laugh at the nicky-nacky sena- 
tor, a part which those who know Otway only on the stage will 
no longer recognise; though George II. thought the l4ord M(wor 
the most amusing perwinage in Richard the Third,^ even when 
Garrick played Kichaid ; yet tinges arc changed, and nonsense is 
surely no longer a dainty dish to set before a King.” 

Feb. 8th. Sir Francis Rurdett was brought up for judgment 
in the Court of King’s Bench. It requires some familiarity with 
an English Court oi Justice, not to laugh at the grotesque appear- 
ance of the judges and the counsel, bewigged, as they are, with 
such a profusion ^jjjpowdered curls. And yet, such is the force of 
prejudice, and tl^lrinuenee of custom, that the Englisli seem to 
oe thoroughlj' pervaded, the judge would lose his dignity, and 
the bishop his reverence, if they were deprived of these barbarous 
relics of the bad taste of former times. One can hardly believe 
that such notions would be found amongst the countrymen of 
Addison, who wrote so sensibly on*this#sul)ject, in pointing out the 
ridiculous observances of the Catholic church, a century ago. If 
an absurd dress or behaviour (says he in the Spectator) be intro- 
duced in the world, it will soon be found out and discarded ; on 


the .contrary, a habit or ceremony, though never so ridiculous, 
wliich has taken sanctuary in the church, sticks in it for ever.” 
The church, and the courts of law of his own country, have since 
his time shewn the same perve^ge kind of tenacity, in still adhering 
to a fashion which has been long exploded by the world at large ; 
for the history of wiffgism in this country may be tt'aced from its 
origin down to its decline and fall. A hundred years ago, all 
rai^s and all ages, rich and poor, old and young, men and boys, 
wore wigs. As long os this was the case, judges, and bishops, 
and counsellors, could not do less than comply with the general 
custom. Bm why, when every body else had agreed to throw 
aside these neftmious appendages, they should still have studk fit$t 
to legal and eocleriastical pericraniums, it is difficult to say. The 
phyAcians retained their ruU-blown honours till very Iateljj;s>,i|bu 
nowever reluctontlv. they yielded at last to the progress or ikm 


a Ja^in and a leyeller, who should venture to touch a single curl 
of diat hair, which ndw ekes out the judge’s head with the horse’a 
tail. What a strange idea of dignity and venerablcness must Umt 
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man have, who thinks thirt they are identified witb-Md 
What should we say^ as crideS) if Shaks{»Qare had introduced it as 
a poetical image, ini^ail of the robe^ in the beautiful appeal of 
Isabella ? 

** Not the kin^s crown, nor the depatadswcNi^, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge^s wig^ 

Become them with one half so go^ a grace, 

As mercy does/’ 

I must say, however, tliat I never heard any person venture to 
confess, that he was himself inspired with feelings of veneration by 
these hairy honours. No ; the answer is, that such thin^ must 
be retained for the sake of the impression they make on the vul- 
gar. This is one of the commonest mistakes of pride, which de- 
lights to fancy itself wiser than the rest of the world. The fact is, 
nobody is any longer gulled by such mummery ; ,and the vulgar 
are quite as knowing as their lietters. Some distinctions of dress 
may lie necessary to preserve the distinctions of rank and office ; 
but then these distinctions should be in unison with reason and 
future. Look at the gray hairs of the Bi^^ of Ireland, or at 
the black locks of the reigning Pontiff at ^^d see whether 

a wig is necessary to confer a character of venerableness. Were 
the judges in the wigless times of Sir Thomas More and Sir MaU 
thew liale, or the bishops in the days of Cranmer and Ridley, 
less respected than they are at present ? Of the two, however, I 
must say, I find less to laugh *at in the wig of the judge than of 
the bishop,— which last is tlie ne plus ultra of unbecoming quizzi- 
cality ; and, when it happens to surmount a rosy face, with dark 
eyes, and black bushy eye-brows, presents the most ludicrous of 
contrasts. Still, as judges and bishops are generally advanced in 
life, and as elderly men iire liable to lose their hair, some covering, 
if moulded more according to Nature’^s model, might perhaps be 
allowed ; but how slioll we excuse such a fashion in the young men 
of the bar, who arc thus doomed to swelter under so intolerable a 
d|if{6gurcinent 't and all this too amongst a people who fancy them* 
.selyea the most philosophical in the worlds ana, who stiU laugh, as 
mi^ch as Addison did, at what they call the absurdity of the Ca- 
priesthood, who, because a Gothic bishop, eight hundred 
years ego, introduced a garment of a particulm* cut^ atiQ ai^ere to 
the flAme pattern. But to rctuxn fiom this digression to bu- 
sipesft^of the day. The Attorney Creneral wa# 
spe^/in i^ggravation as I entered the oourU ](prawp6 

togedie^ ; bul, as it struck me. tbqr diiJ, not con- 
quer dehherations with the g^test posa^. ^ecoHipi ; far 
while the whole audience Avere awaiting with breathl^aiimety the 
re^lt of their cogitations, were smirking one anotbeTt as 
if it had been a business of the most diverting nature. At li^t, 
one of the judgtas, turning to Sir Fran^ Burdett, in a low 
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tom ^ voiee» prcMecieddd to the i^haige of his d^ty. After ex<. 
paliflting «t great length unoi^tlih encmnity of the oid^ee^ he 
eluded with a gWiom anti^ijluiia^, by Senteneing die Baronet to 
pay a fine of jfSOOO to the STmg, and to be nmmitt^ to the 
custody of the Miondidi of the Marshalsea,— for three calendar 
months ! ! I The cause of their lordshin^s iperriment seemed now 
to be revealed^ and the laiugh instantly became geneial; while 
some of the spectators broke out into an involuntary expresmn of 
applause, which was most solemnly reprehended by the judge, Who 
exclaimed ‘‘ This is extremely indecent."’ For my part, I thought 
the indecency was not all on one side. Who could lielp laughing ? 
Laws, it seems, like cobwebs, can catch flies, but are not strong 
enough to hold wasps and hornets. AVakefield, Cobbett, Hamp* 
stead Hunt, and Bristol Hunt, with a w^holc mob of lesser fty, are 
sent to distant prisons, to linger out years of captivity ; but Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart, is sentenced to be committed to the cus- 
tody pf the Marshal of the Marshalsea, (which being interpreted, 
means that he is to live in the house of the keeper of the King’s 
Bench prison, wherp^ he may be almost as comfortable as in nls 
own house in PicM||ftfly,) for three ^calendar months ! It seems 
That in the Captain *8 but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy ! 

In America, we recognize no such offence as political liboJ; 
thinking that a government founded in the affections of the people 
has nothing to fear from such attacks; — and experience has not 
shewn us toat wc are wrong. With us, then, the freedom of the 
press is unlimited ; and every man may circulate his sentiments 
without any risk, however hostile they may be to the administra- 
tion, or even the constitution of the government. In England this 
right is also claimed ; but though the executive power is here 
so much stronger than with us, and though it is supported by so 
irresistible a military force^ the man who takes his mn in hand to 
attack tile conduct of his rulers, writes with a haifbr about his 
neck. Ih undertaking to arraign pubKc. measures without offending 

X "nst the law of libel, he stands much in the situation of Shylock, 
was permitted to take his pound of flesh — ^provid^ he shed 
no drop of blood in the operatbn. Whether America or England 
be right on this point, is a distinct question. But if there be such 
an d^ce ^ libel ; and if it be proper to punish it os it has been 
.jpunished in country, there surely never was a libel thii|,in0re 
deserved a full measure, for its seditious and inflamiuiliai^ 
tittUi the letter of Sir Francis Burdett But,<^tha|e ^ 
laidaf' months I Who would not be a baronet? WeSi||si%ltt 
hf adkhiE^tii fu^ — ^ 

,, t - If laws are made fpr ev^ degree, 

. . I W surprised we have not better company 
Alt Jfyburn^Treel / 
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Feb,\S>th. London is dis(iiiguij»hed for nothing so much as for 
pe number and magnificence ^ its cbaritalfie institutions. There 
is tio calamity to which human nature is incident, but may find its 
particular asyluj||^ this great metropolis. The mistaken charity 
of former times its tpeans in erecting alms-houses for 

the poor^ the effect oi which has beei^ in all countries, to operate 
as an encouragement to indolence, and to create the poverty for 
which it undertakes to provide relief. For,* who would not be 
poor, if poverty alone were to entitle a man to claim the means of 
support ? There are, however, other modes, in which charity may 
exert itself for the benefit oi mankind, to which these objections do 
not apply. There is no danger of men's breaking their legs in 
or^r, to get admitted to infirmaries, or of running out of their wits 
in order to^eiyoy the comforts of Bedlam. But, besides hospitals 
and mad-houses, provision is here made for the orphan, the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, &c. &c. ^ I went witli a party this morning to 
the establishment for the deaf and dumb, w’ho seem doomed byna* 
lure to a state of perpetual infancy; — that is, taking irifans in its 
literal sense, quasi non fans. It is a handsoo]^ building, about two 
miles from I.ondon, on the Greenwich road. l^We knocked at the 
door and rung at the bell so often and so loud, tliat we began to 
fear the whole household laboured under the same infirmity. At 
last, however, we Iclid gain admittance, and after producing our 
note of introduction to Dr. Watson, the manager, we were in a 
few inoiiionts introduced into tlu? school-rcx)m. We were rather 
sur])rised, on first entering dinongst a set of dumb beings, to hear 
mucli the ^same sort of buzzing hum that reigns in other schools. 

1 here were nearly two hundred children, boys and girls, arranged 
ill opposite parts t)f the same room. As we entered, they surveyed 
ns willi a piercing scrutinising expression, that was very strikinir. 
They looked, as it were, all eyes ^ 

“ Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eye.” 

:It is impossible not to admire the pmns and patience which first 
sm^niQunted the difficulties of cstablisning a medium of communi- 
calfog, to the mind without the common aid of language. 
Buij^ aa words are merely the signs of things, it is obvioi^ tfoit 
any Qtjicr signs may bo substituted ; and there is no reasmi why 
visi^ diould not serve tlie purpose as well as audibk signs-^ 
equally arbitrary. Thus, their comm^ ^mde ofeon- 
vera^withs owe another is J>y gestures ; but tb^ar i^nse of sight 
— grow more acute, as it becomes lomns li^ssaiy-^ 

to distinguish what .is said to them, by dbscrviiM the 
niotioB of the speaker’s lips; and the vmce is literal, as viable to 
them, as it is tp othe«.. 

Dr. Watson seems to have adopted the system, of the famous 
Mr. Braidwood of Edinburgh, who not only taught his pupils to 
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m what was saidi but also to i^ieak themselves ; thimgli to effect 
this last purpose, he was dU|f^9 however extraordiiuity it may 
seem, to call in theseifse of IweAtodieaidof^e senseotsi^t 
Dr. W. explmued to us method of teacfallk tbeseilielpless 
beings to write, read, ttid speak ;«9i^or such is ih^verie ord^ of 
their attainments They first :write the letters of the alphabet, and 
learn to articulate them, by imitating the motions of the mouth 
and lips of the speaker, and by feding at the same time, with 
their fingers, the vibrations in the spea£?r’s throat, and a^usting 
their own pronunciation accordingly, by a correspondence oi* vibra- 
tions. From single letters they proceed to syllables, and so on to 
words and sentences. Hieroglyphic pictures are hung round the 
room, by which they learn to identify the words with the tilings 
for which they stand, and thus gradually acquire a vocabulary. 

An interesting little lad, eight years old, who had been admitted 
about three months, had the words, liody, head, face, nose, &c- 
writte^ on his slate, which he W 7 is then studying. As wc pointed 
to each word, he pronounced it in a deep tone, at the same time 
shewing us the pa^ jliat each indicated. Another, who was of 
longer standing, aSwered several questions that we put to him. 
They speak, as might be cxpec^ted, in a shrill monotonous key, 
without any cadence or modulation. Five vear^is the period al- 
lowed for tlieir edycation by the rules oi the establishment, in 
which time they are sufficiently instructed to i*nable them to play 
their part as members of society, and [o earn their livelihood iti 
any of thecommon (X!cunations of trade. 

This art of teaching tlic dumb to speak is of some antiquity. I 
remember meeting an account in some old book, of an instance re- 
lated by Sir Kendni Digby, who attended upon Charles I. when 
Prince of Wales, during liis stay in Spain. 

‘‘ There was a nobkmian,’’ says Sir Kenelm Digby, of great 
quality, that I knew in Spaine, who was taught to hcarc tlie sounds 
of words with his eyes, if the expre-ssion may be permitted. This 
Spanish lord^ was liorn dcafe, so deafe that if a gun was shott oflT 
close by his eare, he could not heare it, and consequently he was 
dumbe ; for, not being able to heare the sounds of words, he could 
never imitate nor understand them. The lovelinesse of his face, 
and esperially the exceeding spiritfullnesse of his eye, were preg- 
nant signes of a well-tempered mind within, and therefore all that 
knew him lamented mucli the want of meanes to cultivate it; but 
afi tnvaine. At the last there was ^priest who undcrUxitf the 
teaching him to understand what others spoke, and to speake 
self that: odiers might understand him, for which attempt he Svna^ 
first Im^gfaed at, yet after some years he was looked upon as if he 
had wrought n miracle. In a wordj ifler strange patience, con- 
stancie, and pains, he brought the yoOng lord to speake as dis- 
tinctly as any man whatsoeveri and to understand so perfectly what^ 
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they said, that he would not lose, a word in a whole dayes conver* 
sation. It is true, one creat misbecOtningnesse he was apt to fall 
into whilst he sroke ; w^h ips an uncertaiitty in the tone of his 
yoke ; for, not the sound he m^de when he spoke, he could 

not steadily govern the pitch ofhis voice ; feut it would be some- 
times higher and sometimes lower, though for the most part 
what he delivered together, he ended in the same key as he 
bc^n itr 

Sir Eenolm goes on to say,, that Charl^, who took plea- 
sure in the society of this extraordinary man, used to make 
some Welshmen of his retinue “ speak words of their language, 
which he so perfectly echoed, that I confesse I wondred more at 
that, than at all the rest; and his master himsclfe would ac- 
knowledge that the rules of his art reached not so far, and there- 
fore concluded, that this in him must spring from other rules, 
which he had framed unto himselfe out of his own attentive ob- 
servation ; which the advantage which nature had justly given 
him^ in the sharpnesse of senses, to supply the want of this, en- 
dowed him with an ability and sagacity to do beyond any other 
man that had his hearing.''" And, as a proof of this. Sir K. adds— - 

1 have seen him at the distance of a large chamber's breadth say 
words after one, ^t I, standing close by the speaker, could not 
hear a syllable of. But enough of this curious story, which may 
lie found at length in Dr. Bulwer'i Philocophus, or Deaf and 
Dumb Man’s Friend. , • 


nrON THE DEATH OF A CHILD OF EIGHT YEARS OLD. 

a 

On ! if tlic fond regrets of mortal love 
Are heard before tlie throne of God above — 

If to a soul too young for guilt, 'tis given 
To find its own congenial home in Heaven — 

If the warm tears of those who gave thee birth 
May cleanse tliy spirit from the stains of earth — 

My Brother, go ! — and while thy youthful lyre 
Blends its fresh incense with th’ immortal choir, 

Oh may its holy echoes catthw^ard flow 
To sootlic the hearts that weep thy loss below, 

And Henry’s form in all its new-born bfikm ^ 
Chase the cold thought of Henry in the tombl' 
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ISf «nd avTay ! a h6Hd|^ ! 

CbmeUifMand mes merry fuses 

Toth#M*y-b<Mwr».i( * 

Behold the gnus is pniwltt with daisies. 

The banks with flowci‘8. • 

The sun is dinging on waters glancing 
His early light ; 

The birds arc singing, and branches dancing, 

At the glad sight. 

Come, let us rush in the maze of boughs, 

And meet at the May-pole to dance and carouse i 
w He that is first shall be Jack in the Green, 

And the forwardest lass shall be crown'd our Queen. 

Listen to the author of the Faery Queen, who curbs the ex- 
uberance of his rich imagination, and confining himself to a 
simple though beautiful transcript from nature, thus ushers in 
the month of May : — 

Is not thilke the merry moneth of May, 

When love-lads masken in fresh array ? 

Flow falles it, then, we no merrier beenc, 

\like as others, girt in gawdy greene? ^ 

Our bloncket liveries * bene all too sadde^ 

For thilke game season, when all is ycladde 
With pleasaunce ; the ground with grasse, the woods 
With greene loaves, the bushes with Idoosming buds, 
Youngthes folke now flocken in every where, 

To gather May-buskets t and smelling brere ; 

And home they hasten the postes to dight, 

And all the kirk pillows, care day-light. 

With hayrthornc buds, and sweete eglantine, 

And girlonds of roses, and soppes in wine. 

Such merimakc holy saints doth queinc, t 
But we sitten here as drownde in dreme. 

Reader ! if thou dost not catch the fragrance of the May-gar- 
lands, and inhale the freshness of the morning grass, springing 
up from beneath thy feet ; if thou dost not see the sparkling 
eyes and joy-flushed cheeks of the country damsels and youths 
as they return from their A{aying ; if thou dost not hear tlieir 
songs and laughter, borne fitfully to thine ear by the balmy 
breeze, then do I maintain that thou lackest taste to relish the 
rural accuracy^ the cordial and couj^rified simplicity, the 
in sboft, with which Spenser, in tne above passage from hb 
Sfaepheards Calender, commencas his May Eclogue. Perfikpn 
thou art oflTended with the rude antiquity of the garb in which 
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it is clothed : — nay ihen, thou ahalt have something as gorgeous 
and modern as thy heart could wish, if thou wilt but read Dar- 
win’s Invocation tb the samemonth* 

Bom in yon blhze of orient sky, 

Sweet.May ! thy radiant form unfold, 

Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And Wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 

For thee the fragrant Zephyrs blow, 

For thee descends the sunny shower ; 

The rills in softer murmuVs flow^, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bower. 

Liglit Graces dress’d in flowery wreaths, 

And tiptoe joys their hands combine; 

^ ' And Love his sweet contagion breathes, 

And laughing dances round thy shrine. 

Warm with new life the glittering throngs 
On quivering fin and rustling wing. 

Delighted join their votivfe songs. 

And hail thee. Goddess of the Spring. 

Here are mellifluous diction, poetical personifications, and 
elaborate generalities, but no picture of life, or portrait of nature ; 
none of that kindly union of human happiness and nature’s 
flowery outpouring; nothing of that holiday of earth and its in- 
habitants, which form the ‘cTiarin of Spenser’s delineation. The 
modern is correct a|id insipid, heartless and fine". Alas ! these 
extracts illustrate hiTt too accurately the feelings of the respec- 
tive periods in wdiich they were produced, and the different cor- 
diality with which the same festival was celebrated. May-day 
is no holiday dependent on the rubric, or the musty fables of 
monks and saints : — it is a jubilee of nature’s own appointing, 
wlien the earth, dressing herself up in flowers and green garlands, 
calls aloud to her children to come out into the flelcls and parti- 
cipate in her merry-making, a gladsome invitation which has 
been accented with sparkling eyes and happy hearts since the 
world itself was young. Romulus named the month oCMay in 
honour of his nobles and senators, termed Majores, or Elders ; 
as the following month was callea June out of compliment to 
the Juniors who served him in his wars ; and though it is well 
known that we have some absolute wisdom among our Elder or 
Alder-men, yet it must be admitted that those vrorshipful digni- 
taries, in the time of Romulus, evinced a more genial and cheer- 
ful sagacity than has been ever exemplified by their successors, 
for they nearly converted the whole month of May into holidays. 
As they saw the young year advancing towards them, budding 
with beauty, and pounng out bounteous promises of fruits and 
harvests, they sent out their hearts and voices into the valleys 
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wd meadows to meet her» escorting her emblematically into the 
city under the symbol of the Goddess Flora, crowned with 
triumphant garlaras, and preceded by ban/iers and dancing* 
Jack in the Green and our gambols round tlie May^pole are but 
sorry types of this splendid festival, so far as externals are con- 
cerned ; but they **have that within which passeth show;’" they 
retain the essentials of the old ifagan iubifee : — to go a Maying 
is not less healthy to the spirit than the frame; it is a reprieve 
from the thraldom of cities and artiiicial life, and rubs the canker 
of care from our hearts, by sending them out among the green 
leaves. It enables the plodders and the sons of toil to ^ake 
hands with nature; and as they pluck die blossomy bough 
amid freshness and fragrance, and the music of birds and the 
sounds of human happiness, it brings them into direct and 
grateful communion with that benignant Deity whom^hey have 
been too apt to view through the medium of gloomy or myste- 
rious abstractions. This is to render it a religious rejoicing in 
the finest sense of the word ; and so was it observed and felt 
over the west of Europe for a number of happy centuries, a 
special act having passed in^our own country so late as the time 
of James 1. legalising the observance of the usual May-gaml», 
Morris dances, and dancing round the pole, even on a Sunday. 
Who but must feel his face flush with delight if he suffer liis 
imagination to run*back through all ihef" Mays of antiquity with 
their awakening suns, delicious^ meadows, budding groves, 
sparkling waters, and rejoicing creattlres ? Who but must feel 
his heart sink within him, when he reflects that all this bloom of 
happiness was blighted by the withering hand of the Puritans, 
who, after having suppressed the theatres, enacted that all con- 
victed actors simuld be publicly whipped, and all spectators of 
plays fined five^ shillings for every offence, proceeded to de- 
nounce May-poles and Morris-dances as the devil's standards, 
which all those who follow do it unto damnation.” “ It is cer- 
tain,” says the historian and apologist of the Puritans, that the 
Lord's day was duly observed, neither s^^rvants or children being 
allowed to walk in the fields^ or frequent the public4iouses."* 
What strange notions must these miserable fanatics have enter- 
tained, when they deemed it irreligious to voour forth their 
grateful hearts to the Deity sSnid the glories of his own creation. 

In the fresh fields, his own cathedral meet, 

Built by himself — star-roof d, and hung with green ; 

Wherein all breathing things, in concord sweet, 

Organ’d by winds, perpetual hymns repeat. 


Ncalc’® History of ihc Puritans, abridged, ciia}>. 19. 
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Thank Heaven ! these wretched tormentors of themselves and 
others have passed away ; at least the rod has been wrenched 
from their hands, and their successors, the vice-suppressens, are 
but puny whipsters, waging a petty warfare of arnioyance against 
the recreations of the poor and the defenceless. But m if hu- 
man happiness were for ever to be sacrificed to some fetal mis- 
take, the god of Avarice succeeded to the empire from which the 
dsemon of Bigotry had been expelled, and we drudged and toiled, 
and made ourselves slaves, for the base ambition of wearing 
cliains of gold. Then began the period when our children were 
educated in the faith of wise saws and modem instances,” and 
Poor Richard’s motels, such as — stick to your business and 
your business will stick to you,” a penny saved is a penny 
got,” fool and his money are soon parted,” and a thousand 
similar asrioms, until a holiday was considered an enormity, and 
the expenditure of an unnecessary shilling a profligate abomina- 
tion. Such were the sordid prostrations that prepared us for 
the toilsome and anxious delirium of the last twenty or thirty 
years, the aira of our commercial prosperity, as it is called, 
when increased taxation excited fresh efforts to defray it, and the 
enlarged manufactures and trade justified additional imposts; 
when speculators and capitalists became wholesale slave-masters, 
and men, women, and children voluntarily and rapidly wore out 
their frames by task-work, until the former* were bloated and 
choaked with their overgrow^ w'ealth, and the latter had no 
moreenjoymei^ofJife,or communion with natur^^,Jthan the steam- 
engines and spinhb|g-jennies to which they W^e made subsi- 
diary. This was'fMeed the ‘^propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causaa an enormous mistake of the meaus for the end ; a des- 
perate struggle to Heep our heads above water, yhich was worse 
than drowning. But this long fit of Mammon-madness is sub- 
siding; the convulsions are abated; we have time at last to wipe 
the perspiration from our brovrs ; and though we may emerge 
from our agonies somewhat poorer and more exhaiistea than we 
could wish, we may be ultimate gainers, both in health a«d hap- 
piness, if we dedicate the first-fruits of our unaccustomed leisure 
to the rural duties, and the renewal of that cheerfiil and cordial 
intercourse with nature, which exl^ilarated the lives of our an- 
cestors, but from which we have profanely cut ourselves oflF by 
our plodding, sophisticated, and artificial modes of existence. 

How can we begin this reform better than by recurring to the 
ancient and heart-refreshing observance of May-Day ? — Oest le 
premier pas qui couie, — will step out of the dust, and 
sruoke, and anxious turmoil of London, into the green fields, and 
with a sprig of blossoming hawthorn in his hand, give up the 
day to rural rambles add holiday associations ?. I will, for one ; 
and 1 hereby invite the reader, whether gentle or simple^ to ac- 
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company me. Wliat ! obey the call of a atYangerl-^Ay, or you 
will not m at all, for to many of ye Nature is a greater stranger 
still, and yet she wafts you a pmunied billet, which she die* 
patches by the breeee ; she has decorated her festive halls with 
boughs and garlands; painted the floor where we are to dance 
with living butter-cups and daisies ; and^ hark ! her feathered 
orchestra has already struck up^^its music, for [ can distinguish 
the notes of the blackbird and the thrush. Into such oblivion 
has the celebration of May fallen of late years, that you know 
not, perchance, the glories and eulogies with which it has been 
hailed. Old Isaac Walton records a sayij^g of his friend Sir 
Henry Wootton, that he would rather live tfeti May months than 
forty Decembers, a sentiment to which you shall gladly sub- 
scribe before we part. — Listen to the song of Milton : 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire ^ 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire: 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. — 

Thus we salute tliee with our early song, 

And welcome dice, and wish thee long. 

And mark into what exclamations an Italian poet bursts in his 
passionate worship of the spring : 

O doloC primavera — o fior' 

O aure, o arboscelli — o fresche erbetlc, *' 

O piAgge benedette — o colly o mon^ " 

Ojy^li, o humi, o fond — o verde rivij, 'si' 

Palme, lauri, e olivi — edere e mirt^' 

O gloriosi spirti de gli boschi ; 

O Leo, (vnitri foschi — o ehiare limfei 
O ^etrate Ninfe — o agresti Pani, • 

O oatiri c Silvani^ — o Fauni c Driadi, 

Naiadi ed Amadriadi — o Semidee, 

Oreadi e Napee, — or siete sole, Sannazzaro. 

Which Leigh Hunt has thus happily translated, preserving the 
same recurrence of rhime in the middle of* the line : 

** O thou delicious spring, O ye new (lowers, 

O airs, O youngling bowers ; fresh thickening grass, 

And plains beneath Hearn’s face ; O hills and mountains, 
Valleys, and streams, and fountains ; banks of green, 

Myrtles and palms serene, ivies and bays ; 

And ye who warm’d old lays, spirits o’ ,the w'oods, 

Edioes, and solitudes, and lak^ of light : 

O quiver’d Virgins bright, Pans rustical, 

Satyrs and Sylvans all, Dryads, and yc 
*Phat up the mountains be ; and ye beneath 
In xneimow or flowery heath, — ^ye are s^ne.”* 


* See sn admirable paper in the Indicator, No. 3g. 
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May Morning- 

Shame on us, sluggards of the.South ! Although the Scottish 
breezes have hardly yet been wanned by the sun, and the pant- 
ing buds and blossoms have scarcely burst their cerements, the 
country-folks have been out b^ moon-light waiting tlie arrival of 
May-morning, and singing, m the silent woods, Cunningham’s 
May-eve, or Kate of Aberdeen. 

^ “ The silver moon's enamour'd beam 

Steals softly through the night, 

To wanton with the %vinding stream, 

And kiss reflected light. 

“ To bods^pf state go, balmy Sleep ! 

(’'I'is where you Ve seldom been,) 

May’s vigil w'hile the shepherds keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen.” &c. &:c. 

Nay, if ye will not obey my summons, 1 shall class yo with the 
superannuated, to whom a contemporary writer refers in his de- 
scription of Spring ; 

** O how delightful is the bursting spring, 

When tile warm blood leaps nimbly thro’ the veins, 

And witli the budding forth and blossoming 
Of fields and groves, methinks the soul attains 
, FJifesU life and gi*eenness, w'antons in the breeze, 

^JShigs with the bir#, and with the waving ^rees 
Dances in unison. The spring-time gushes 
Iti if!} as ia ^ lusty gras^ and bushes; 

And h^nd that o’er the meadow 8bfl| l | yr s 

King-cup fipM daisies, daffodils and partsies; 

Garlands theWH^iun heart w ith all tlie flowers 
Of love, hoJflK Capture, and poetic fai^es. 

If, when alllromre feels this pregnant mrilling, 

To its d(‘licious promptings thou art mute, 

Be sure that age begins, witli touches chilling, 

To freeze thy sap and wither up thy root.”* 

Let those who are willing to enroll themselves in this class, 
keep their May-day in London ; for even in its murkiest pre- 
cincts tlie penetrating voice of nature is heard, and answered on 
that auspicious morn with ghastly smiles and a lugubrious 
hilarity* To what do its festivities amount ? This tiie solitary 
jubilee*of, those wretched boys who climb up our dark suffocating 
chimneys at the risk of limb and life ; whose ribtons and tinsel, 
and forced unnatural gambols, do but impress upoti our minds, 
with a more painful intensity, their ordiqiuy state of privation, 
suBering, ana squalor. Reader ! compare these rejoicings, and 
their heart-rending ass^iations, with the exbracts you have been 
perusing, and the geni^ Exhilarating, and ennobling impressions 


• Amarynthus the Nympholcpt. 
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with which they spontaneously connect tiiemselves; and it 
(having the power to escape) you are still found within the bills 
of mortality, I can only say you have no right to bo there, for 
you must be more or less tlian a mortal. 

But what will Dr. Killjoy say ? What will the world think, if 

a man of iny religious character is seen ;•? O, Sir, I cry your 

mercy. You arc, perhaps, onc«pf the saints ; one of those who 
make religion a matter of public form and observance between 
man and man, rather than a governing silent com- 

irumion between your own heart and its Creator. Yon have no 
idea of devotion, exce^jt in the House, of God ; and give me 
leave to add, that even there you have very^little notion, exce[)l 
of the House itself. You have (‘onvorted die accessory into the 
principal i the stimulant of inspiration into the inspirer. Your 
spiritual conceptions are essentially material ; your imagination 
is of brick and mortar, and has built up th(' type into the archc- 
type; you know nothing of the Deity but by symbols. Has 
not your owm poet Cowper declared, that “ God made the 
country, man the town and think you he is more likely to be 
found m a temple built by hands, than in the midst of his own 
glorious and imperishable w'orksj Was this most beautiful 
earth and its magnificent canopy made for brutes ♦ojjazeatM 
Was tlie sun set in a blaze that it mi<'hHight oxen Jiud'^ft^ep toi 
the pond ; or the moon hung on high fm‘ do^s to howlSt? Is 
no celestial aspiration, no pious^ eutbusiabU|Uo^ be, wakened 
when we“ loo^yiiough Nature up to 

for once, belieUBhukspeare, when he assnpi^u^fiat there arc 

“Sermons in stones, hooks in 
And good ir^very tiling.’' 

. Well, then, since you are inexorable, let me appeal to the 
grave-looking gentleman by your side,iwitli a bill of lading in 
one hand, Lloyd’s list in the other, ^iid moving his lips in some 
dew calculation to himself. 

Do you raeafi me. Sir t I would attend you with pleasure if 
I thought it would give me a good appetite for my dinner ; but you 
must know that I cannot possibly be absent fronx ^Change . — 1 
am quite awate of that ; — but how do you mean fQ manage after 
our death? or do you imagine that the gxim king will put up 
is scythe in its scabbard, and walk downstairs again, if you 
assure him that you are positively engaffecbflb meet your broker 
at fn\jir o’clock ? Hoi||||rou must envy the statue of Charles th# i 
Second,, which keeps its happy station night and aay, holidays 
and Sui^ys ! Why, the pauper who sqfapes the rnud off the 
high road is less of a drudge than ybrn who arc incessantly 
scraping up gold. His body is not,.h3pdf^^6o much exposed to 
annoyance as your mind ; and when his dayV labour is done, 
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and ilia appetites satisfied, he falls asleep without linking of 
the morrow ; — whereas your head is perpetually at work ; you 
can hardly sleep from the fear of losing \rhat you have got ; and 
80 far from your cravings being appeased by plenty, you are 
everlastingly hungering and thirsting for more. — 

There you are mistaken ; for as soon as I have completed a 
plum, I mean to retire to niy in the country. 

My most solvent friend, you may deceive yourself, but you 
cannot deceive me. You will no more be satisfied with one 
plum in your second childhood* than you were in your first ; — 
there is but one boK^o Vhlfch ^ou will ever retire, and into that 
you will be screwed down, narrow as It is, with all your Consols 
and Reduced, and yohr villa at Mile End; ay, and your Bank- 
stock and excbecjuer-bills into the bargain : so you may as well 
make hoKday while yoa^can, and follow me into the green lanes 
and fresh-smelling groves. * 

But I don’t want to see any trees ; it was only last Wednes- 
day week that I got down to Mile End time enough to walk 
round my own plantation^ with- a lantern, when I saw ever so 
many, some of tliem twenty feet high^ 

Nay, then, you may well be sick of the country, and can have 
no [)ossible occasien to go a-Maying.*— Gentle maiden, you, at 
least, will not refuse when I assure you^ that, whatever the 
ancients may hav^^id to the contrary*. May is l^ove’s own month. 
Was not “ i^h ^urera playing, met her once 

a-Maying, :ame the happy lath^^jiMirth ? “ Love 

whose motif] is a phrase of Sw^R^re’s, no un- 
initiated investi the human lieart; bW?^e meant the 

May of the coun the season of fai|||ieon and dissipation in 

London, where f mug men are too much absorbed by am- 
bition or avarice to feel any kindly expansion of the afiectiohs. 
Will you not join it\,pur rural rambles ? 

Why reullj^. Sir, it would be so excessivelyAVuIgar to leave Lon- 
don until ajlter the epronation, that 

Come with Afe, anti yoii' shdl see the same cerbmony in a hall^ 
fifty times more^ofty and magnificent than that af Westnuaster," 
and painteti na well as illuminated by the hand of Heaven. Ay,, 
and we wilL^|i^ew you a queen too, which youcanhot behold at 
the the gems of her crown, of Flora’s own 

manufactA^; shw more curious and beautiful than all the 
jewellers'of , produce ; and ouf musicians shall hover 

- - - -y- 

* It was formerly IbOnikidcred inauspicious to marry m thift mouih, to which Ovid 
allodes in his PdSti : ^ " 

•t Kec vidiu^^is cadem, ncc vifpinU 

Temp^llR juSB nupsit, non diutuma Oiit : 

Hac quoque oa Ibiusa, si tc proverbia tangiint, , 

Mcnse malum Maiu nubere volsus ait.” 
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over US upoa wings and onr feast i-But hark ! the cuoko6 

calls us ; and I cannot wait a moment lonsrer. If you wish to 
share our festival, follow me into the warm tluck^iiowering 
meadows or die budding cOpses. H. 


MCVlOfR OF THE RIGHT HONOUITABLE UENRY GRATTAN. 

It is not our in^ntion to write a^dttailed life of the subject of 
this memoir ; such an undertaking would far exceed tlie limits^ 
not merely of our usual articles, but o# 6ilr i^aitfazine itself. We 
must content ourselves with a mere sketch of his extraordinary 
character, and of the events with which he ii^as connected. The 
Yablic life of Mr. Grattan is, in fact, the history of Jiis country 
during that period — the only period d|irijn<^ which, her history is 
worth recording — during which the mind, in some degree, 
emerges from savage barbarism and feudal outrage into tlie at- 
mosphere of dawning, dvilizatiod. Before the ivra which Mr. 
Grattan originated, the an^als of hi4 country are not only a 
disgrace to its natives but |o hlitnan^ nature-^-savage chieftains 
and rebellious slaves rendered her IWlds little less than the tran- 
script of their crimes, sftid her story the story of a people unable 
or unwilling to swiyr th^ir own sceptre, j^nd yet too froward or 
too proud to obey it,, ill the hands of otherj^ in the wwds of 
Mr. Grattan hims^f, they were ** btul rehc/sJ* 

Henry GnittA|i||^ born in the <’ity of year 1 l!j \ . 

He.was grand|PlPi the old companion^HKpn^mft, to the 
^readers of who^life we have no doubt G rat tnniva is 

/familiar. His father |||as a barrister, certamly, if not 

eminent, who at the close of his career ha^pfcn to considerable 
practice, and at length obtained the rfecordersbip of the city of 
Dublin, an office at that time 4>f some rank and trifling ^emolu- 
ment. , The patrimony which his son inherited was Inconsidera- 
Tjle, so inconsiderable indeed as to reiider tlm choice of a pro- 
fession indispensable ; and after some delil^ration that of the bar 
was upoC He was accordingly, with that view, enrolled 
* amongst the ihembers of Trinity. College, Dublin^ luid Bpon en- 
tered into ycmthful competition with a fellow^ipj^t, who was 
destined afterwards to become almost as ina 9 l||^lt|i^e as himself, 
and whose, not merely 'rivalry, but animo^'tw terininatecl only 
with his life. We allude to the late Lord, Clare, at tliat time 
Mr. j^iitembbon. Mr. iGrattan became very. dit*ti|iigui8hed at ' 
Trinity ; he ofetfiiined nearly all its hona«r#, fitnd forms 

an exception to ihe career of almost allifthe students at that 
University who have shed^any lustre d a^ ieir country. Even 
in his own time Burke and poldsraidi^d just passed away, 
witliout having, during their whole collegiate existence, let fall 
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one spark indicative of their future brilliancy. This University, 
always silent/' bigoted, and servile, made but an ungrateful 
Ireturn to the pupil who had endeavoured to rescue her name 
from a proverbial degradation. Mr. Foster, the last speaker of 
the last parliament of Ireland, was also one of his contempora- 
ries. In the year 1772 he was called to the Irish bar, with 
which, in a short time, he became disgusted. It is a general re- 
mark, that tliose men who have most successfully advocated the 
cause of humanity and justice in the' forum, have seldom, if ever, 
in the senate sustained their forensic i&eputition. The Curran 
of the House of Commons was certainly not the Curran who at 
the bar wielded, as he chose, the passions of his auditory ; and 
the coronet, beneath whose shade Lord Erskine sits, is not 
illumined by one ray which slione upon his brow during the 
triumphs of* Hardy and ^f Tooke. Mr. Grattan, on the other 
hand, was an example, that the talent which shines in parlia- 
ment may remain in eclipse at the bar. He did nothing — he at- 
tempted, and he failed. He had nut, indeed, an opportunity of 
addressing a jury, but he did argue one or tw^o law-questions, and 
argued them badly. His mind 4;owere(l above the little details 
of special pleas and demurrers — his eye was too bright for the 
moles of black-letter — his spirit could liot stoop to the arts of 
pettifogging traders, and in place of quoting others he became 
an authority himself. After wandering his allotted period 
amongst the idlniff and il)e )>fistlers of the profession, he relin- 
quished the^l>^»L:frippery'' for ever, and ^E^ared to spend 
the remainder offfi||days in the philosophic ^fftirement which 
his patrimony During this retirement he became ac- 

quainted with a powerful and pop#ar nobleman, the late 
Lord Charlemont,'a man who blended a love of the arts, of lite- 
rature, and of })olitics. A strange and nue combination ! but in 
him they certainly wore united. Lord Charleinont was at the 
head of the liberal politicians of Ireland, but bis liberality was 
constitutional— it took no tinge from rebellion, and the pride of 
birth mingled, but not austerely, with the familiarity of his 
patriotism. “ Formed," as Mr, Grattan said of him, "‘formed to 
unite aristocracy and the people — with the manners of a court 
and the principles of a patriot — with the flame of liberty and the 
love of order — unassailable to the approaches of power, of profit, 
or of titles, he annexed to the love of freedom a veneration for 
order, and cast on the crowd that followed him the gracious 
shade of his own accomplishments, so that the very rabble grew 
civilized as it approached his person/’ ^ ^ch an acquaintance, 
at such a time, must imve been equally a^^ptable to both par- 
ties- to him who wapted a profound, briU^t, playful compa- 
nion, and to him wh5 vMinted a powerful and a generous patron 
—a patron who had the rare t^ent of appearing to receive a 
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favour while he conferred one, and the object of whose patronage 
was not flattery but virtue. The defection of Mr. Flood from 
the popular party, by an acceptance of the Vice-treasnrership of 
Ireland, had at this moment particularly afflicted Lord Charle- 
mont. This affliction was followed by another of a private na- 
ture, by which he was, if possible, still more oppressed and dis- 
heartened, the death of his brother, Fnmcis Caulfield, who repre- 
sented one of his lordship's boroughs, and who was lost between 
Parkgate and Dul|{in, on his way to attend his parliamentary 
duty. Beneath such losses lie was bowed down with sor- 
row, and the calamity of his country shilrtHl tlie sigh which the 
calamity of httf home extorted. But, alas ! how inscrutable to 
the wisest and the brightest are the dispensations of that Provi- 
dence which‘ bften blesses while appearing but to chasten us. 
How little did Lord CharJeniont iiimgj|pe that one of those losses 
was to retrieve the other. The va<*ancy thus occasioned in the 
borough of Charlemont was filled by Mr. Grattan » through his 
lordship’s* influence ; and on the 11th of December, 177."), he 
took his seat, for the first time, in the Irish House of Commons. 
The state of Ireland, at this p^sriod, was the most dishciartening 
which can w^ell be imagined. A ruinous system of prodigality 
and extravagance had lexhausted the treasury, and those who had 
crouched and fawned at the (’astle, while it had patronage, began 
to affect patriotism, when they discovered that they could be no 
longer pensioners. A natural trimsit^on for|^ch men, and not 
peculiar, it is j^red , to Ireland. A ruinoij||^t|abi||go had blight- 
ed the provisicm-tracle, upon which the I^^perity of the south 
depended ; and the American w^ar ruined north by the sus- 
pension of the lineritrade. Thus the Aiji^ue was eflectually 
checked, and the commercial and financial aepression found no 
counterpoise in the allegiance of a people, one half of whom con- 
sidered themselves the victims of oigotry, and the other half as 
little better than the serfs of England. The Catholic Code also 
existed then in all its primitive asperity. It was at that time 
unrelieved by a single modification, and §ome of its enactments 
were not only repugnant to sound policy, but an outrage alike 
upon religion and humanity. ^The Catholics were not only for- 
bidden, under severe penalties, to celebrate the r|tes of their re- 
ligion, but rewards were allotted for the discovery of their priest- 
hood. ITiey were compelled to support the Protestant clergy, 
and refused the privilege even of voting at a vestry. They were 
expected to obey the laws, and yet to educate a Catholic was 
made punishable by fine and impnsonment. Tliey were disab|pd 
from holding any civil ijSr military 4 from dwelling in 

ticular towns, n^m jpurfihasing lands, or from exercising tiie 
elective fran<^i$e. intermarriage wilto Protestants was forbid- 
den, and the celebration of the marriage-rite was made a capital 
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felony. To sum up all the horrors of a code which made Chris- 
tianity penal and education criminal, a premium was offered for 
filial turpitude, and any eldest son of a Catholic parent was 
enabled to make his father tenant for life by a conformity to the 
sect of the ascendancy. These enactments, since considerably 
softened down, were then in the most vigorous and frightful 
operation. Such was the state of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion ; and the Protestant community, though not thus constitu- 
tionally disqualified, yet considered their liberties to be merely 
nominal, and the real situation of their country to be little better 
than that of a dependant province. In truth, their estimate 
was not exaggerated. They had a parliament, but it was no- 
thing more than a register-office foft the caprices of the British 
minister. They had courts of law% but the final decision lay in 
England. I'hey had a nqpinal commerce, but it was under the 
most humiliating restraints, and not a sail but by permission 
flew.’’ — They were, with the name of a country, nothing better 
than an English colony, bound by English laws and under 
English domination. It may easily be supposed that such a 
people, considering themselves under a foreign yoke, and exas- 
j)erated by domestic animosities, were but ill-disposed to meet 
any political funergency, or submit to ariy additional privation. 
In their distresses they sought relief from, England, and the 
Imglish manufacturer opposed their claim to trade, and the 
fiiiglish secretary confessed hiS inadequacy to protect them from 
invasion. Th 0 war wdth America occupied all- the resources of 
the mother-country, and the combined fleets of France and 
Spain menaced aj disembarkation on the Irish coast. Under 
these circumatances^JVIr. (trattan took his sfeat in the Irish House 
of Commons. It^ Was a miserable assembly, possessing some 
talent, but no principle. It had not made an effort to emanci- 
pate its country — full of individual speculation, it was active 
only for office, and consistent only in servility. But an ira- 
minentvdanger now roused the people from their toiTJOr,- and 
what no nobler motive could produce sprung from the feat of 
an hostile disembarkation. If an enemy landed, there was not a 
soldier to oppose them ; and Irelj^nd that, though she must 
endure British sw^ay, she could not be compensated by British 
protection. Thus, in self-defence, was she driven to exertion ; 
aivd, ns if by a miracle, the people who had bowed to every 
mandate, and submitted to every imposition, suddenly exhibited 
the strange phenomenon of an army mised, accoutred, organized 
in. a moment, totally independent of the Gottehiinent, and 
breathing the most delerminedMiostility ^ oppression, wbe- 
rifier foreign or domestic. It was a ni^st atirfui emergency for 
administration — but fheyhad no alternative. The existence of 
such a body of men, self-raised, self-armed, and Seif-paid, was 
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truly formidable ; but the Vioerpy# who was unable to defend 
his people, had no pretence for not permitting them to defend 
themselves. In one point of view this enrolment was advan- 
tageous* The fleets of the enemy contented themselves witli 
impotent menace and hostile demonstration, but prudently ab- 
stained from any descent on a country where every soldier was 
an hero and every hill was a fortress, t’he Irish Volunteers, 
however, did not pile their arms on the disappearance of the 
danger. Their foreign enemy excluded, they were determined 
also to annihilatemlpbieir domestic grievances; and all the attempts 
of the Government, either to daunt or disunite them, proved 
equally ineffectual. Causes of dissention were studiously 
created, but a body, who Jjfad their eyes intently fixed on free- 
dom, had not leisure nor inclination to regard them. — Such at- 
tempts, so far from diminishing, on^ increased their numbers. 
— Peer, manufacturer, and peasant, were seen together in the 
ranks; and as one of the patriots of the day classically said, 
W'here-** the serpent’s teeth were sown, the harvest was armed 
men.” Such was the crisis of which Mr. Qraitan took advan- 
tage to establish the liberties of Ireland. His first effort wns to 
obtain a free trade; and in the session of 1779, in conjunction 
with Mr. Burgh, he tnoved a resolution, " That nothing but a 
free trade could ^save the country from ruin.’’ This motion, 
after a fruitless opposition on the part of the Government, was 
carried; and when the House pf Commons proceeded to the 
Castle with the address, the volunteers lined thq streets through 
which they passed. The British minister yielded with as good 
a grace as possible to this unequivocal decimation of the Irish 
Parliament, and thus the foundation-stone 0i Irish liberty was 
laid. This victory was, however considerable, only the first of 
Mr. Grattan’s triumphs. The speeches which he delivered 
aroused the hitherto dormant spirit of the nation. They had 
got upon the threshold of the temple of freedom, and 80,000 
volunteers in arms, headed by the only duke in Irj^nd, and 
ofllcered by her principal nobility, detprmiiied thattlib worship 
of the goddess was the right of man, and that the spear and 
the shield should re^^o ^ere except on the horns of the 
altar. In 1780 Mr. Grattaa*iSaoved his declaration of right” 
in favour of Ireland. The motion was at that time unsuccess- 
ful; but determination only grew upon defeat. TJie oration 
which he delivered smote the very heart of the people. The 
, man studied — the child lisped it. It breathed tne soul of 
Uberty-r^it spoke in a tone not to be mistaken qt- resisted — in the 
days of jaacient r^|abUcanism it might have served as 
a tnoi^ apd the universaj people were like the fierce 
ciwy'^at theasandate ot Demosthenes, ready to march against 
PliiUpr--4olleonquer or die.” ” What !” said he (and as he 
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spoke he seemed filled with the prophetic inspiration of ^^n 
oracle) " have you been for a century contending against the 
power of an English Attorney-General, and dare not conq^iier 
though lying at your mercy ? The great charter has not 
been confirmed as often as your rights have been vio- 
lated. You may bQ told that you are ungrateful — I know 
of no gratitude which can make me \vear the badge of sla- 
very. Insatiable we may be told we are, when Ireland de- 
sires nothing except v\liat England has robbed her of. When 
you have oni1bold(‘ned the judges to declare yojpr rights, they will 
not be aTraid to inaintain them, llis Majesty has m title to his 
throne hut what you have to your liberty : if your exertions in 
that cause are condemned, tlie Revo|^»tion was an act of perjury, 
and the petition of right an act of rebellion. The oaths made to 
tile House of Stuart were l^ken for the sake of liberty ; and we 
live loo near tlie llritish nroon to be less than equal to it. In- 
sulted by the llritish parliament, there is no policy left for the 
English but to do justice to a people who are other wise determ hud 
to do justice to themselves. Common trade and common liberty 
will give sl.rength to our eonslitiition, and make both nations im- 
mortal ; flu? laws of God, (he laws of nature, and the laws of 
nationwS, call Joiully for it. Do not let the curses of your chil- 
dren, and your refleclions in old age, weighs you down to the 
grave with bitterness. Forgetful of past violation and present 
opportunity, let nobody say Uie parliament \m\s bought by a 
broken ministry and an en *pty treasury. By the inspiration of 
the present opportunity — ^by the afl’ection you owe posterity — 
by all the ties constitute the well-being of a people, assert 

and maintain the^Boerties of your country. I have no design — 
I ask for no favour, but to bieathc, in common, in a nation of 
freedom ; but I neve r will be satisfied as long as a link of the 
British drain is clanking to the heels of the meanest peasant in 
Ireland.” Sueh was the conclusion of this unparalleled oration, 
the deli|py of wliich constituted an wra in the Irish parliament. 
Its factpierc irresistible — its language almost inspiied — its sen- 
timents animated by the noblest partriotism, and delivered in a 
tone which seemed to have caughLanip^rgy not of this world s 
creation. It was unsuccessful iWme House of Commons; but 
it raised a spirit out of doors which spumed the servile vote, and 
swore eternm hostility to oppression. The volunteers of Ireland 
were determined to follow the advice of Mr. Grattan ; and on 
the ISth of February 1782, the representatives of one hundred 
and forty-three corps, from a single province, met in convention 
at Dungannon. Their address to Hie parliament was brief, but 
emphatic. Its last words spoke volumea. ** We know our duty 
to our sovereign, and are loyal — we know our duty to ourselves, 
and are resolved to be free. Wc seek for our ri^ts, and no 
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mbre than our rights; and in so just a pursuit we should doubt 
the being of a providence if we doubled of success/’ ■ Soon after 
this, Lord Carlisle sent in his resi^ation as Lord Lieutenant ; 
and on the 14th of April 17S2, the Duke of Portland arrived in 
Dublin as his successor, attended by General Fitzpatrick, his 
secretary. The parliament met in two day?» ai’ter ; and the sum- 
mons by which they met was couched in the remarkable dictate, 
that every member should attend as he tendered the ris^hts of 
parlmmcnt*^ On the morning of the 16th of April. Mr. Grattan 
attended at the Ciltle, and prefaced his resolutions by a declara- 
tion that their acceptance was the only condition upon which 
he would consent to support even ii Whig administration. 
Strange to say, a rnodificuiiion was attempted by the Duke of 
Portland ; but Grattan took uj) his papers, and walked down to 
the House of Commons through mi|j||[itu(les vvlio were ready to 
fall down and worship him. He did not know, when he rose in 
his place, whether administration w ould support him or not ; 
but he 'knew that he was .advocating ^iRe just rights of his 
country, and that she listened to his words, ^hd had sworn to 
support them. lie knew also that JinglaiSd was upon the very 
verge of ruin ; that her similar claim of unconstitutional taxation 
was ceded to America too late; and that her Channel fleet lay, 
like lo^s upon tha water, in the fac(: of France and Spain, for 
want of sailors to man them. Ills prin(*ipnl claim was the rt'peal 
of the statute of George the First, by vuhiidi lingland asserted her 
right to legislate for Ireland ; and this he prefaced by qk. speech 
such as only Grattan either could or wouhjL^ve pronounced. 
He was tottering under a severe indisposition as his noble 

patron said of him, if ever spirit might be saia to act indepen- 
dent of body, it was upon that occasion. He electrified the 
house — the minister, if he had any previous idea of opposition, 
altogether gave it up; and amid the cheers of the parliament, 
re-echoed by the shout of every village in Ireland, the resolu- 
tion passed, that no power on earth could make laif^||||fe bind 
her, except her own King, Lords, and Ccmimons.” Mr." and 
Lord Shelburne carried a corfesponding motion in the Hritish 
parliament; and thus, Grattan obtained for his 

country not only a free trade, TO: a free constitution. Ireland 
was not ungrateful : She instantly voted a supply of tw enty 
thousand seamen for the navy, and a sum of fifty thousand 
pounds was unanimously presented to Mr. Grattan for bis 
services. A grant o^ double that amount was at first pVoposed, 
but it was subsequently reduced to one half the sum at the 
earnest intercession of its Indeed, he liad most expressly 

declared to his friends it^nvate, that unless this reduction took 
place, he would refuse gift altogether, retaining merely a 
few hundreds^# an honourable mark of his country’s goodness. 
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It is difficult to say, under such circumstances, upon whom the 
grant conferred the greatest honour, the giver or the receiver. 
A public Tiioniimeut was also voted to him, never since, however, 
erected ; and a day of thanksgiving was appointed to be kept 
throughout the kingdom. It would be difficult to find, in the 
annals of any country, an instance of more splendid popularity 
than Mr. Grattan at this moment presented. And yet, perhaps, 
there never was an occasion upon which tlie fickleness of popu- 
lar favour was more strikingly or basely exemplified. There was 
at this time in the Irish House of Comniop, a most eloquent 
and argumentative speaker of the name of Flood. In all the 
interesting debates of late years he had taken a leading part, and 
was looked upon by a great body, of the people as second to 
none, not even to his celebrated rival. He was a man of trun- 
scendant eloquence — ofn|pch personal influence — of great warmth 
of temper, and of inflexible determination. He had his faults/' 
said Mr. Grattan, generously, some years after his death, “ but 
he had great powe§^^^reat public effect — he persuaded tlie old 
— he inspired thJN^ling — the Castle vanished before him — on a 
small subject h^^a‘s%iiserable — put into liis hand a distafi', and, 
like Hercules, he made sad work of it ; but give him the thunder- 
bolt, and he had the arm of a Jupiter.” Su(m was the man, upon 
the confession of his opponent, who arraigned the triumph of 
82, and soon converted a great majority to his opinion. He 
insisted that the simple fepefU of the 6th of George the First, 
which iras all the Irish parliament had done, was, in fact, doing 
nothing — that Eiigland might, at any time, resume her sway ; 
and that nothhigfl* could be considered as satisfactory or final, 
except a sweeping renunciation. Mr. Grattan and his friends 
insisted, with equal force, that, coming from a nation of good 
faith like England, a simple repeal was tantamount to a re- 
liunciation ; and thus, upon a vital question, tlie two great au- 
thorities of the nation were at issue. A foolish motion of Lord 
Abingdoifs in the English House of Lords, menaced, but not 
inade,‘^claiming a right Ibr England to legislate externally for 
Ireland, added fuel to the flame, Un^^ave to Flood and his ad- 
herents the zealous parti wnshij|||f^l|K eurmy» who went 

80 far as to resist the levy of t^Rea^n. Flood in himself was 
an host ; and no one who enlisted beneath his banner had any 
reason to distrust the energy or talents of his leader. His 
speeches were full of powerful argument ; and though outvoted 
in the Commons, he contrived, out of doors, to carry with him 
not only the weak and the discontented, but a considerable por- 
tion of the intelligent and the loyal. “ Were,'' said he, in his 
concluding speech upon this subjefj^^ — were "the voice with 
which 1 utter this, the last effort of expiring nature ; were the 
accent which conveys it to you, the breath %hich ^as to waft me 
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tb that grave to which we all tend, and to which my footsteps 
rapidly accelerate, I would go on — I would make my exit by a 
loud demand of your rights ; and I call upon tlie God of truth 
and liberty, who has so often favoured you, and who has of late 
looked down upon you with such a giace and glory of protec- 
tion, to continue to you his inspirings — tOi crown you with the 
spirit of his completion, and to assist you against the evrors of 
those who are honest, as w ell as against the machinations' of 
all that are not so*” Unfortunately some expressions during 
this debate were applied by Mr. Grattan personally to himself, 
and a scene of angry, but eloquent contention arose, creditable 
neither to the parties immediately^oncerned, nor to the house 
destined to be its theatre. *The shout which but a few short 
months before had followed in the wake of Grattan wherever 
he went, was now changed into tip whisper of defamation. 
His language w^as mis-stated — his motives misrepresented ; and 
a life which had been devoted and hazarc^ed in the cause of 
his country, became embittered by he%li^>and causeless in- 
gratitude. His health gradually sunk ufi^Q^^iB toils, and the 
cruel return by which they were rendei^Sd vk^rse than nuga- 
tory; andtliis physicians ordered a journey to Spa, for which 
piece he departed in August 1782, a memorable instance 
of what '‘oust Jie doat^ on” who worships popularity. 
During his absence, and the administration of Lord Tcnn- 

E le, an accidental circumstance arose which certainly bore 
lood out in his arguments, and produced, at leipth, an 
act of entire and total renui^iation. A writ .jpterror (which pre- 
vious to the repeal had been transmitted to flfe King's-beiicn in 
England) was acted on by Lord Mansfield, according to the an- 
cient usage of the court, who declared that he knew of no sta- 
tute to abrogate that usage. This renewed the tlame in Ireland 
— the act of Grattan had been supposed to have established a 
final jurisdiction there, with which tnis decision appeared fatally 
at variance. To set all at rest, a renunciation-bill was draught- 
ed, sentence to Westminster, and passed both houses almost 
sub sileutio. On the clos^f Lord Temple's short administration. 
Lord Northington as8uii||p|^pp of Ireland, and Mr. 

Grattan was, at the instance and in conjunction with, Lord 
Charleraont, created a privy counsellor. It is not our purpose, 
nor would it be possible, to dwell upon all the intlividual exer- 
tions of Mr. Grattan during his parliamentary career. There was 
no subject of any interest or advantage to his country in which 
he did not prominent. A free trade — a free fionstitution 

~a court of final appeal — a relaxation of tlie penal code, and 
the exertion of his eloqupice and the risk of his life against the 
measure which destroyed the independence of his country, attest 
his claims to^er eternal gratitude. His speech on the eommer-r 
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rial proposiuons attempted to be introduced into Ireland by Mi - 
Orde, sliould, of itself, immortalize his memory. This was a sub- 
ject upon which his pride and his patriotism were equally 
awakened ; it went directly to interfere wdth the free trade he 
hud established, and he closed a powerful and soul-stirring ap- 
peal with tlie following beautiful peroration. “ it is not public 
clamour, but public injury, that should alarm you. Your high 
ground of expostulation with your fellow subjects has been your 
servLues ; the free trade you have given the merchant, and the 
free constitution you have given the island ! Make your third 
great effort : preserve them, and with them preserve unaltered 
your own calm sense of pulillc right, the dignity of the parlia- 
ment, tile majesty of the peo]^Ie, imd the powers of the island. 
Keep them unsullied, uncoveuanted, uncircumscribed, and un- 
stijiendiary ! These patli§ are the paths to glory, and let me 
add, these ways are the ways of peace ; so shall the prosperity 
of your country, though without a tongue to thank you, yet 
laden with the blessing*^ of (tonstilntion and of commerce, hear 
attestation to youf^ services, and await on your progress with 
involimlnry praise. ^ In 1781), on the melancholy occasion of 
the late king’s irreparable malady, the English ant the Irish 
[larliarnents were unfortunately diviileil upon the mode of pro- 
ceeding; the former preferring a bill and tlve latter an address. 
Mr. Grattan was as usual the great organ of the opposition, and 
he completely ovorw'heliped tlie administration. As he said 
liimsclf^of Mr. flood, ‘Uhe Castle vanished'^^before him;*’ and 
some idea may be formed of the augfr and disappointment of the 
government, from the circumstance of Lord Buckinghain, the 
viceroy, refusing to transmit the address to the Prince of Wales, 
as inconsistent with his oath of office. Both houses instantly 
passed a vote of censure on his excellency, and appointed a de- 
putation from their respective bodies to lay their sentiments at 
tile feet of his Royal lliglmess, who received them with abun- 
dant professions of liis future gratitude. The prince is now 
king, and, there can be no doubt, can neither forget the services 
nor the promises of 89. In 1793 a ^con siderable relaxation took 
place in the jieiial laws againri|t^^|featholic8 ; and, as usual, 
his voice was raised on behalf oWiumanity. His whole life, in- 
deed, from this period, was passed in attempting to repeal a code 
cruel, impolitic, and irreligious, enacted in barbarous times, 
and long since rendered unnecessary by political change and 
increasing civilization. In endeavouring to ameliorate the 
tithe system also, tRat fruitful source of much of Ireland’s 
calamity, and almost all her crimes, his exertions were indefa- 
tigable. 'Unfortunately they were eqplly unsuccessful. The 
rejection of tlie Catholic petition, and the abrupt recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, after a two months viceroyalty, appeared 
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such insults to Ireland, that Mr. Grattan declared his intentions 
of retiring from all share in what he culled the mockery of a 
fruitless representation ; and he justified the step of his parlia- 
mentary secession in an address to the citizens of Dublin, 
Public commotions soon succeeded, of which it is not our 
duty to detail the history. There are too many alive to mourn 
over their memory. Mr. Grattan, as may well be supposed, 
could not endure such a spectacle. Indeed his person was not 
safe — his very name was denounced by an outrageous lovalty, 
as ignorant as it was outrageous — a body ot‘ furious zealots 
visited his house for the purpose of his destritction ; his pic- 
ture was torn down from tlie walls of his college, by the pious 
hands of a candidate bisliop, and liis domestics w ere scruti- 
nized for the purpose of torturing his liberality into rebellion 
and his patriotism into treason! Jn former days the people 
deserted him for serving them, an8 now the government de- 
nounced him for advising them". Strange fate ; to be an un- 
popular. patriot and a suspected loyalist! Yet such was the 
destiny wliich he alternately encoimtevud^: and which in each 
event he met with the honest intrepiefity of a man equally dis- 
dainful of the “ Civiuin ardor prava jubentium/' and the “ Vul- 
tus iiistantis tyranni.” He disregarded both alike — his rye 
was fixed on immortalitv. It was in the congenial sh{i4k‘S of 
Twickenham that he sought refreshment for his shattered frame, 
and if possible, oblivion of his c<^uiitry’s suflerings ; and there he 
remained, till the^ agitation of the question of a legislative union 
warned him that the noble edifice, which the labour of his life 
had reared, was in dangetf He instvintly returned, w^as elected 
for Wicklow at twelve o’clock at night, and tottering from a 
sick bed, at four in the morning stalked into the last house of 
commons of Ireland, like the spectre of her national indepen- 
dence.* The speech which he made from his seat upon that 
occasion, for he was unable to stand, sliould never be forgot- 
ten ; and lest the means by which the Irish union was carried 
should test upon mere rumour or mibrepresentation, we give 
the description as it fell from his own lips, in the face of the 
treasury bench. “ Hal^ ^lion or more (said a principal 
servant of tlie crown) wra^l^perided some years ago to l>reak 
aa opposition: the same or a greater sum may be necessary 
now. “The house heard him — I heard him — he said it stand- 
ing on his legs, to an astonished houi^ and an imlignant na- 
tion, and he said so in the most extensive sense of brjbery and 
corruption I llie threat was proceeded ofirr-the veerage was sold — 


* • Mr, Grattan, in consequent of some warmth during the debate, went with Mr. 
Corry, then chancellor of the exchequer, to the held at eight o’clock. Thus he was 
elected at 13 , took bis seat at 4, and risked bis life at 9 on the same morning. 
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the caitiffs of corruption loere everp where, in the lobby, in the 
street, m the steps, and at the door of every parliamentary leader — 
their very thresholds were worn by the members of the then adminis^ 
tration offering titles to some, amnesty to others, and 
CORRUPTION TO allP^ These are Mr. Grattan’s own words, 
and we will not trust ourselves with what they would render 
an unnecessary comment. Equally unnecessary is it for us to 
trace Mr. Grattan’s prof^ress in the Imperial Parliament. Un- 
like his great rival Mr. Flood, he completely succeeded. Al- 
most%ll his speeches, except his celebrated one on the return 
of Napoleon from Elba, were made in support of the Irish Ca- 
tholics, a body of men wlio often repaid nis desperate fide- 
lity” with gross ingratitude^^. Yet Mr. Grattan died in their 
cause. When he found his mortal complaint gaining fast upon 
him, he took th« Catholic petition, and desired that he might 
be home to London by easy stages. On his landing at Liver- 

C ool, the horses were taken from his carriage, and he was drawn 
y the people to his hotel. In the midst of this triumph he 
may be said to liave.dicd. On the very morning on which, 
after his arrival inXondt^n, he had determined to present the 
petition, he breathed his last. The task has since devolved 
upon Mr, Plunket, a man every way entitled to be his suc- 
cessof^ 

it was at first determined to take the remains of Mr. Grattan 
to the country of which, when living, he had been tbte orna- 
ment and benefactor ; but a deputation from some of the lead- 
ing political characters of the day waited on his family, and 
prevailed on them to accede to his interment in West- 

minster Abbey, where he now rests amid kindred integrity and 
genius. Our limits warn us' reluctantly to conclude this brief 
and impeiTect notice of a man whose patriotism was as bene- 
ficial as it was consistent, whose life and death were devoted 
to his country, and whose eloquence, like his philanthropy, be- 
longed to the world. 


ON ECICURISM. amateur, 

Dartmo “ poclii moment! al cibo.’* 

This is a subject which ought not to be entered upon in a 
state of repletion, lest^e sated appetite should produce a lan- 
guor and carelessness of description, most injurious to merits 
of the theme ; still les% should it be attempted when the cravings 
of hunger distract our thoughts ; for where is the famislied gour- 
mand sufticiently firm and resolute to sit immovable at his pen, 
when it ivs employed in the praise of curries and ragouts ; and 
wluMi mock-turtle soup is called up in ideal lustre before his 
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eye&, will he iiot start from his seat, and fly to the nearest 
tavern, to taste its substantial charms 'f The interval between a 
light and moderate luncheon, and the hour appointed for dinner, 
appears to be the most judicious season for composing an essay 
of this nature : partial satisfaction has blunted the keener edge 
^ of hunger, while the joyful prospect of the more ample and 
delicious meal to come, raaytdinpart vigour fo the style, and sug- 
gest a thousand savoury images to tine fancy. In such a state, 
and at such a time, I commence my present labours, anxioun^ 
do all possible justice to a subject more than commonly int#est- 
ing and important. 

There are, it is true, a few jiersoiis in the world who amuse 
themselves with decrying the meiits of the art, of which I am 
now the humble panegyrist ; who affect to dfespise its more re- 
fined nnd exquisite branches; and who talk of plain boiled beef, 
and roast leg of mutton, as if they were the ne plus ultra of culi- 
nary lote. To those who are sincere in these professions, I 
have nothing to say — I pity them, as I pity the deaf man, who 
depreciates the melodies he cannot hear ; but I have every reason 
to believe, that the greater [)roportioii of these slanderers ai'e the 
victims of bile and indigestion, who delight in calumniating 
those rich and savoury viands, of which they dare not partake. 

Others, again, are mere hypocrites, who pretend to beigp^iser 
tlian their neighboifrs, only while temptation is at a distance; 
place them before a well-spread tjble, and mark how roast-beef 
and boiled chicken will sue them in vffin, while the rich huricot^ 
the piquant ra^^out, and the delicious turtle, are as dear to them 
as to the greatest of profes#d gourmands. As Pomfret refuted 
the charge of aversion from matrimony by exhibiting a wife, so 
a man of this description, if accused of holding heterodox 
opinions on cookery, might appeal triumphantly'to hil practice, 
and exclaim, next nie at a feast 4 

But where is the merit of despising good eating ? Eat we 
- must — our nature happily requires the pleasing penalty; then 
why not*^eat of the best we can procure i It would be as wise 
to shut out ears when Stephens or PhifomeJ^^gre singing, and 
open them only to the ^ogs and the clatter of ter- 

magants — to close our eyeiriPcm Richmond Hill, and look about 
us in Tothill Street — as to persist in eating boiled neck of mutton 
and sparrow pudding, when venison ana French pie are court- 
ing our acceptance. We leave such mortification to the sickly^ 
the tastefess, and the ascetic; and we boldly avow tha}; love of 
eating the b^t, and drinking the best, whi^h is consistent with 
the aspiring nature of the human mind, and sanctioned by the 
example oi some of our greatest patriots, and most learned 
divines. 

Happy are .we who live in the nineteenth century, and in 
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Landon; happier, still happier, those who live in the nineteenth 
century, and m Paris. Paris — one's mouth waters at the very 
name, and a thousand images of savoury dishes, dimly seen 
through rising exhalations, ftit before^ one’s eyes. Oh, Paris ! 
well innyest thou boast of thy '' Almanac des Gourmands,’’ and 
glory in a work unec^ualled, iinattempted by any other nation in 
the world ; and though no ej^ic poem may rf mvey thy language 
to future ages, yet shall it survive while fricassees^ ragouts, and 
sanevs piquant cs, are dear to the heart, and pleasing to the palate 
of ina*h. Antiquity must Jiave been a terrible time to live in, and 
Sparta and Consular Rome most disagreeable j)laces of resi-/» 
denre. The bon-vivant of to-day turns, shocked and disgusted, 
from the Ijhu-k-broth, pulse, #ina meagre fare of the ancients ; 
and his refined taf?te bestows dife contempt on sayings like the 
following — “ The man who can dine on turnips, is not likely to 
betray his 'country,” stamped though they be WL|h the silly ap- 

I probation of ages. Agesilaus, Lycurgus, ^nd Cincinnatus, may 
lave been brave warriors and Wise men, but fortunate are ive wdio 
are not obliged i,o accept an invitation to dine with them; they 
would prove but imlifierftnt table-companions, and most unplea- 
sant hosts. Even Athens, famed as she was for pre-eminence in 
wisd(»m and in science, appears to have been? little skilled in the 
high<| branches of cookery ; and the amiable efforts of the 
learned translator of Aristophanes to rescue the City of Minerva 
from this disgraceful iniputatiqn, ])roved less successful than his 
attempt to introduce} the'H^jreek comedian to the notice and the 
favour of English readers. 

'|P|iumviraie and Ijnperial Rome e#deavoured to atone for pre- 
vious barbarisru, by an enormous expense and boundless profu- 
sion in the .luxuries of the table ^^^and men like Lucullus* Apicius, 
Cojlius, 8cc. deserve to have liv(;d in the days of turtle, and 
of Fremch saucCh. But even by these the real aut^af good eating 
was but imperfectly understood ; quantity seems to have been 
considered more than (juality, and rarity stjimped an undue 
value on mimy most insipid articles,* and gave undeserved cele- 
brity to the br^yps of peacocks, and the tongues singing 
birds. We do not now considerj^t dish as necessarily the 
most delicious which costs the money ; and though we 
relish peas w hen they are a guinw a quart, and mackerel^ at 
fifteen shillings apiece, yet we turn with more sincere and 
abiding affection towards the little raade*dishe», which, artfully 
concocted by the magic hand of a good cook, charm the palate 
by the judicious combination of various cheap knd common in- 
gredients. 

Jf from Athens, Spaita, and Rome, we turn our eyes towards 
those nations who exist in a savage stat#, the Hottentots, the 
Esquimaux, or wild Americans, how does the benevolent mind 
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shrink from contemplating the barbarous and degraded state of 
their eating propensities ! Cookery, as a science, can scarcely 
be said to exist among them at all ; nor can we ever expect to 
see them attain any considerable degree of civilization, till their 
minds have acquired more elevat^ notions on the subject. 
Yet, in the accounts which travellers have written of man in his 
lowest state, capabilities q|^ better things* are occasionally dis- 
cernible; and we behold with pleasure indications of that love 
of eating much, eating long, and eating of the best which is to 
be had, which are the distinguishing c^racteristios of d graml 
Gourmand. ' 

The Calif Merwan II. could never see a sheep without wrap- 

E his hand in the corner of his robe, and tearing out the 
ey, which he instantly devoured. After eating his fcowwe- 
bouchc, he used to call for a clean habit ; and in consequence of 
thi^ becoming attention to personal neatness, when he died, 
ten thousand^greasy vests were found in his wardrobe. This 
anecdote is shocking to our delicate ears; yet we should 
not be too sevSre in our animadversions upon poor Merwan, and 
should remember, that if a grand goumiofuf of to-day could be 
persuaded that the Califs favourite morceau was really md in- 
disputably of exquisite and unrivalled ftdVour, he would think 
himself justified in endeavouring to obtain it wbenc^fpr and 
wherever he could, and a considerable briskness would immedi- 
ately take place in the manufacture of the silks and stufFs of 
which the gowns of our city corporation are composed. 

To a single man (and all genuine gournia^ms ought to be 
single), in easy circumstances, there ,can scarcely ever occur, in 
the course of tw^enty-four hours, a more important and interest- 
ing event than his dinner. To order, to anticipate, to eat, and 
to remember it, form ample occupation and amuseilMent for the 
day; and if, perchance, instead of dining at hipme, he is invited 
to share the Vepast of a fi^llow connoisseur, emriosity, wonder, 
hope, and fear, keep his mmd in a stafe of agreeable agitation 
during the morning. It has been asserted by moralists, that in 
no state condition of life can we find.^urselves without 
duties to perform, and temptations to resist ; and, assuredly, the 
epicure who seats him8ell|B the well*spread dinner-table, with 
ts^te and appetite to relilK its luxuries, has too often, alas! 
abundant opportunity for the exercise of patience, good-humour, 
and self-command. Perhaps he finds himself in a company of 
which ladies form a large proportion, and he sees th^ venison 
helpii^, the fat diminishing,. the gravy cooling; while, by an 
absum custom, those least, capable of appreciating their excel- 
lences, are receiving the best slices, in their state. Is 
there no merit in smoothing the brow, and refraining the tongue, 
under ctrcninstances like these? 

VOL. I. NO. V. 2 R 
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Or, perad venture his discriminating eye has detected the pe- 
culiar merits of some exquisite whose odours he can 

distinguish amidst tlie mingled exhalations of the table, as 
Catalani’s notes might be heard amidst ^he tumult of the loudest 
chorus. He anticipates the pleasure to come ; his eye glances 
occasionally frotn his plate to the envied comer where the 
ragoiu stands ; — ^alas !' he perceives that others have discovered 
its excellences, and that the favourite dish is rapidly diminish- 
ing ; — he redoubles his haste ; he hurries the venison, insufficient- 
ly masticated, down his throat ; he even sends his plate away, 
with several choice morsels upon it, .and then, bending across 
the table, he hastily and distinctly articulates, I will trouble 

you. Sir, for some of ” the >^iuifinished sentence ends in 

a quaver of consternation/' the last portion is this moment 
assigned to the plate of a more fortunate claimant, and the un- 
happy gourmand must content himself with a less exquisite 
dainty, and ** dress his face with artificial smiles/' 

Again, some ignorant or malicious idiot helps him, in the 
most cruel and inconsiderate manner, to the wing of a wood- 
cock, or gives him Ifess than his due shsire of fat, or gravy, or 
forcemeat-balls ; or sends him giblet-soup, with scarcely any of 
the sweet and tender'Wticle from which it derives its name ; 
and instead of shewing his anger, the indignant gourmand 
courteously bo\^, assumes a smile of gratefal obligation, and 
with admirable self-command, ** premit altum corde dotorem,^* Is 
not this an exercise of goOd-temper and good-breeding rarely 
equalled in the common intercourse of society ? And if some 
there are unequal to so difficult a task ; if the angry glance, the 
impatient gesture, the fretful exclamation, wiu occasionally 
escape, let us be slow in condemning our brethren ; let us re- 
member tli^t their provocation is great, and that, though 

“ Whalt's done we partly may compute, ' ^ 

We know not what's resisted."' 

But happy he who has only to exercise his patience and 
politeness before table covered with well-dressed delicacies, 
compared with the unfortunate who visits at a house 

whene a female cook is kept, or has been betrayed, by 

some sad chance, into dining in the friendly way* Odipnus, 
libellous expression! Pea-soup, a dish of cheap fish, a joint 
of mutton, Doiled fowls, ha^on garnished with gte^s, and a 
pudding,^ compose the euteitaiameni ; and this ta called a 
friendly dinner, as if it were the pak of a friend to feed vou 
with the most insipid viands, and give you as Utde gratiroar 
tion as possible. Boileau has well descqbed 4he horrora of 
such a dinner ; and during my recovery hcaa ah illness which 
attacked me about the lOth of last November, I amused myself 
with composing the following free imitation of his third satire. 
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Myi^icnd, whoiici^ springs that wild and troubled air 
That glance of woe, those gestures of despair I 
Where are the cheeks, w^hoso bright and purple hue 
I'o hash'd calPs-hcad and turtle-soup was due ? 

Where are the beams whidi sparkled from your eye, 

Beams which Champagne and Burgundy supply f 
What sudden woe has caused these alter"d*looks ? 

Has some harsh edict banish’d all French cooks I 
Or has the earthquake, or tornado’s pow'r, 

Swept from the land, in some unhappy hour, 

The regions where those * blessed creatures breiMl, 

Tho|e on wliosc merits all mankind’s agreed? 

Pr’ytliec reply — I can no longer wait. 

/?. Nay, have compassion on my breathless state : 

Pity my sorrows — with a friend to-day 
I have been dining — in the Jnendl if waij. 

Long had I sh turn’d his presence, oft liad fled 
In prescient terrors w’hen I heard his tread ; 

I c pass VI him in the streets witliout a bow\ 

Bm jeslerday, alas ! i^y luck ran low . ^ 

In Burlington Arcade point-blank we mot, 

He seized nj> hand, his speech w’as ready set : 

“Ah, my dear Sir, the man I wish’d to meet, 

I have been hoping long for such a treat : 

You’ll dine with me to-morrow — grant niy wish^ 

You’ll have a plain joint, and a dish of fish. 

1 give no fine set-outs, yet, by gbod ahnuec* 

You’ll hear Miss Stephens, and the man fioin France,” — 

“ What, Alexandre, the fa,med ventriloquist /*' - 
“ The very same, and now you can’t resist . 

You’ll come to-morrow, five o’clock’s the hour.” 

Alas ! refusal was beyond my pow’r. 

With falt’ring tones th* unwilling “yes” u.is spoken. 

By boding dreams my rest that night was broken ; 

While spiteful brownies, or malicious bags, 

Whisper’d — “ The dinner will be done to rags *” 

And in my ear they said, or seem’d to tny, 

“ Hope not td-morrow for sauct vclouth. 

For savee Robert ^ or turtle, 0r rogcitf 
Or lobster-sallad — no 8ucli)|pick for yeu*’* 

At length the door receives my timid rap. 

With the mind’s tremors shakes the quay ’ring tap. 

Scarce in the entrance-baU IVe ta’eti my sts^, 

When my host meets me, shakes me by the hand, 

ZAK>ks quite delighted, while he strik^ me dumb : 

“ Miss Stephens fails me, Alestandre can’t come ; 

But never mind, we’ll have^ merry day, 

And a good dinner — m the friendly way.'* 


♦ Tuftic. 
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Aghast 1 «*ntcr — my prophetic fears 

Gain treble strength, half ^itart the bursting tears . 

But vain is now resistance to my lot. 

And in a room insufferably hot. 

With host and hostess, and a Mr. Brown, 

Ami two young ladies, 1 am soon set down. 

The soup is help'd,* ho fragrant fume exhales. 

No steams more spicy than Sabfean ^ales — 

Insipid, watVy, poor — I take a sip, * 

From the weak i)otion starts th*^m wonted lip. 

I try the fish — alas ! indiff'Vcnt brill. 

Though call’d a turbot, plays its part but ill. 
Mcanwliilc my host, witli please^ and cheerful mien, 
“ Excellent soup ! such fisli is seen, 

I market for myself, and pay the best. 

And my cook know^s lior duty” — Pass the rest, 

For my worst fate’s to come — A silver diitli 
At length dismifi;ses the deceitful fish ; 

From one side peeps a hone w'ith paper drest, 

8w4et sauce acc^mjianies— I the jgest. 

Eager I wntcli the shcltViiig cover’s rise. 

Now, now, fat ven’son will delight mine eyes ; 

Sure all my fears were vain — a rich repast 
Will soon wpay mo for my previous fast : 

* For me, th#^arer and more favour’d guest, ♦ 

The friendly carver will reserve the best ; 

The nice tit-bits, the lusciou^ fat, the prime 
Of all that’s good, now, now they will be mine.” 
Vain were my hopes — soon mutton in disguise. 
Wicked deception ! meets my affrighted eyes ; 

And soon, alas ! their anxious glances learnt 
Tlie fat was wasted, and the meat was burnt. 

My anger kindles — to divert mine ire 
I call for wine — 'twas hot as Etna’s fire ! — 

Yes, my dear friend, youil scarce believe the tale. 
But may I ne'er again drink Burton ale. 

May Birch’s soup turn sour, iny cook turn fool, 

If amidst circling ice it had been set to cool. 

1 11 pass the rest — Tough fowls, and beef-steak pro, 
j home-cured ham, the underdN^e lamb’s fry. 

my delighted host still praises all, 

Nor at tlie cook one an^pry oath lets fall. 

He tempts my palate with his’nauseous cheer : 

My friend, you surely must be ill, I fear ; 

Yoli don't eat any tliiing, th’ untasted food 

You send away-^y^’U find those chickens good; 

Pray try some macaroni, take a tSk.” 

But I no longer could sustain my part. 

Feigning a si^den qualm, 1 disappear. 

And haste to try some neighb’ring tavern’s cheer ; 



On 

And if again, on any future day, 

I am found dining wi the friendly ttW, 

May sweet as])ar:igns andaoil sea-kalo 
Be chiird by frosts, and nipp'd by biting bail. 

And grouse, and j>artridge8, and black-cock fail ! 

May fresh green -i)ea« both stale and yellow turn. 

Ice-cream- prove sour, and rich inock-turtl6 burn ! 

May I both iavees- pujudhtes and omckttexS lack, 

And may French vineyards yield the vile Cape smack ! 

Povortyis,in general,an eflectual preventive from good eating, 
and is often pleaded as the insufficient excuse of those who 
1 empt gourmands from their^ own houses and their own m- 
goutSf compel them to sh^il^^for a time, the worst evils of 
adversity, and poison iYitm friendly dinfters. Yet men 
there are whose energetic minds may be said to conquer Fate, 
and to rise superior to the caprices of fortune ; and with such 
a one it was formerly my lot to be intimately acquainted. 

Henry Manners^and myself were united, both at school and 
at college, by the magnetic influence of similar tastes il^nd pur- 
suits, and Wfi nursed our friendship by a thousand little offices 
of civility and kindness. If Harry shot a hare, he was sure to 
invite me to sim with him ; ancf if I chanced tjo purchase a 
peculiarly fine Stilton cheese, I willingly divided it with my 
friend. When we left Cambridge, I repairea to my paternal 
estates in the North of England, wlple Manners was placed by 
his father in a merchant’s house in town. Years passed away, 
and we saw^ little of each other; till at leiigth, tired of a 
country-life, and of the trouble of keeping up Uot-houses, 
rearing sea-kale, and forcing strawberries, I resolved to remove 
to London, where these, and all other luxuries, might be pro- 
cured in perfection, and from whence an occasional trip to 
Paris could be easily effected. I found Manners living in 
superb style : his business had succeeded ; he had married a wo- 
man witn money, and he spent his wealth in the most judicious 
and hospitable manner, 1 generally dined with him once or 
twice a week, and some of the happiest moments of my life wen' 
spent at his table, where^very tning rare and delicious was 
collected, and from turtle^oim down to melted butter, all was 
excellent, all was perfect, liut, alasl these pleasdVes soon 
came to a conclusion — poor Harry became a bankrupt, left his 
mansion in Grosvenor-squore, retired to an obscure abode in tlie 
city, and was supported by his wife’s j^jputure. Of ccwfrse I was 
very ^y of visiting him, avoided him^ much as possible, and 
invariat>ly refused all hi^ invitations to dinner. He ^readily 
guessed my ittOtiveSj and one day meeting me as he was coming 
out of Birch’s, he said, ** Come, come, 1 see you are afraid ol‘ 
shoulder of mutton, and suet pudding ; but try me once, only 
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once, and if you do not like yonr fare, never come again. Do 
you remember iny veal-olives and lobster-currie?’^ The last 
words were accompaftied by a melancholy smile ; and certain 
that Harry was too kind-hearted to tantalize and deceive me, I 
promised to dine with him on the following day. Then indeed 
was I convinced that ** the mind is its own place, ^ for never in 
his most prosperous days had my friend appeared more truly 
amiable and happy than in the little, meanly-furnished room 
where we dined. Soup of the j^rst quality, exquisite collared 
salmon, chicken with t^chamel sauce, (I remember it even now 
with pleasure) palties, the promised veal-olives and ciuTie, Ox- 
ford dumplings, and some small joint which I did not taste, 
composed our entertainment ; au j^ ese good things were all ad- 
mirably (iooked. The wine,’ to^Was excellent of its sort, and 
a silver stand of rare essences and sauces, wliich ray friend had 
saved from the wreck of his fortunes, made both ray eyes and 
my mouth water. ^‘Do I see you here?'* tliought I, “ Oh how 
unlike the place from whence you came !'* But Harry seemed 
undisturbed by unpleasant remembrances, and during dinner 
every trace of care was banished from his countenance. Not so 
his wife : she feat silent and gloomy at the head of the table, ap- 
peared annoyed by ray praises of her fare, and when I panegy- 
rized a new and expensive dish, gravely remarked, “ that it was 
needless to xfescribe its excellencies to people whose present 
circumstances forbade, or ought to forbid all useless expense.’’ 

I had never had a very high opinion of Mrs. Manners, who in 
the days of her prosperity used to dine on the plainest dish at 
table ; and I now sincerely pitied my friend for having such a 
helpmate in adversity. However, when she had left the room, I 
heard to my surprise, that to her personal exertions in most in- 
stances, and her superintending care in all, the dinner I had so 
much admired owed its charms. "We are too poor,” said 
Hany, "'to keep a good cook, and as I must have something fit 
to eat, Mary is obliged to dress my made-dishes herself She 
got the receipts from our former French cook, and I must say 
inanages very well, considering she was never used to any thing 
of the kind; but she makes an everlasting grumbling about 
expense. ^ 

After diis, L dined several times with my valued friend, but 
ere long he ytM obliged to take upthifi abode m the King^s Bench, 
whither his wife accompanied him. 1 |aw him no more, and in 
six or se^ months hes^ that he had died suddenly of apoplexy. 
His widow resides ^ tl^ountry, apd when I wttfcte to hex for 
uue of her receipts/^dy^^t vouchseJb me an answer^ She 
bringing up her in the most ridiculous npanner, in^e;s 

him live on the plaiiim |bod, will not allow him to be rewarded 
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by cakes and sweetmeats, and requests her acquaintance not to 
talk of eating in his presence as if it were a matter of any iin-* 
portance. My blopd boils at this insult to the memory of my 
friend. Could he know how his soh is being educated !-^but I 
hasten to quit this melancholy theme. 

Since the peace, I have spent a great deal of my time in Paris, 
where I improve my culinary skill, and gratify my accurate taste 
by study, obser^^atioii, and experience. NeVer do 1 leave its 
walls without regret, 

“ Crchra relinquendis inBgimiis oscula portis, 

Inviti superant limina sacra pedes." RutiHus, 

There are many peculiaritiA® Prehqh cqokery%isagreeable to 
uninitiat^ palates; ainong ^Bp^ rest. the frequent use bf garlic, 
and of oil : yet how delicious some persons is the taste of the 
latter ingredient may be seen by the following anecdote, which 
exemplines, in the strongest mamier, the domineering power of 
a fayr rite dish over tlie feelings and affections of the human 
mind. 

Fontenelle, the celebrated French auliior,* wa® particularly 
Ibnd of asj)amgus dressed witlioil; bulf'lie was iqtimately ac-^ 
quaiiited with an abbe, who loved to eat tins delicious vegetable 
served up with butter. One day, the abbe dropped in unefx- 
pectedly to dinner, mid Fontenelle, who had orderea4iis favourite, 
dish, witli great kindness directed that half should be dressed 
wnth oil, and the rest with butter, * Thfe value of this sacrifice is 
proved by tlie sequel of the story. The abbe falling down deml 
III a fit, Fontenelle, without a moment’s delay, darted to the top 
of the stairs, and exclaimed to tlijp cook — ‘‘Dress the whole 
with oil, the whole with oil, as* I told you before.” 

Two works have been recently published in London, which I 
can conscientiously recomniencl to the lovers of my favourite 
science: “ Apicius Redivivus,” and “Tabella Cibaria.” The 
former is a book of receipts, preceded by a most admirable pre- 
face, and dedicated to ** tasteful palates* keen appetites, and 
capacious stomachs.’’ The author affirms that he W eaten of 
every receipt in his book, and that each may be sai^ to have 
been written “ with a pen in <me hand, and a spit in the othe^.’’.;'S 
He has 103 compositions upon, cookery in his ownjibrary/ ull 
of which he has attentively read j^^ahd were it n0;ior%few con- 
temptuous expressions coucemii^ French cooks, I should have 
it in my power to recomm^j^ Apicius b^pud all his fingjish 
predecessors. He urgently^vises stri^ ,tion to the due^ 
mastication of food, as essen^ to preami _ nt and future 
comfort; but he appears to tWk that r^u^s^Je- 

tween thirty forty movements of thei|#V%>'^bich is,su*:^lF aft 
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exaggerated slatement. His motto is, however, deserving of 
the sStention of all prudent gourmands. 

^‘Masticate, dei^ticate,.chumjf, grind, and swallow.” 

He recommends the immediate administration of two doses of 
medicine to your cook, when your dishes are not seasoned w ith 
customary skill, an<f proposes that this should be one of the 
agreements at the time of hiring. 

Tabella Cibaria/' or the biU of fare, is a short Latin poem 
in good hexameters and pentameters. A waiter at a French 
tavern is supposed to enuinejfatejthe. various dishea which ne can 
bring to table, and the cjpnsidefable ingenuity, 

discovered and constroct^^^^K^rms which express, with 
sufficient accuracy, the nyeySli j piern dishes and ingredients. 
But the notes are, in m^’ most valuable part of the 

volume ; they are in English, and contain much useful informa- 
tion upon French cookery, many curious anecdotes, and*miany 
ways of making the simplest dishes become (to use the writer’s 
own words) “ e^trmelt/ interesting^^ 

And nowi' Itea^rs, farewell ; and if I have succeeded in 
opening the eyes df roy mature or embryo gourmand to a sense 
his real character, and induced him to bestow the energies 
m a rational and immortal mind, capable of all that is noble 
Aiid good, Miere they may%e mc^t honourable to himself and 
pseful to others, I am satii|iEedf and as virtue is ever its own 
, /eward, my luorning labours will doubtless be repaid by an un- 
usual ajyetite fo^ dinner. 

— w- 
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The sun has sunk-»^and twilight’s lonely hour 
Shows bn the LaMkS Stream its tender power ; 

But stiB die West is' streak’d with mellow light. 
And still each rippling wave is gemm’d with white. 
One boat alone—onb solitarjL^ oar — 

.Breaks the repose jthat breathes along the shore : 
But distant far the white sails silvery gleam 
3j[^||M»oft reflection shad^ the azure stream. 

Ibc^t oaks, of sha^Jp^ sombre gloom, 

In & nvilder tint assume : 

Light willowy drooping on dlT sandy 

• boughajK tide to drink:-^ 

ace moclpptbe aearchtug eye, 



And 


ingle w'ith tlic deep’ning &y. 
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0\ TTIE WRITINGS OF QUEVEDO. 

Francisco De Queved^ the great moral satirist of Spain, 
is l(‘ss generally read or spoken of in our uterary circles than he 
deserves. His own nation boasts of him as one of her intellec- 
tual glories, and has long since assigned hi^i his place beside the 
two modern archpriests of philosophic laughter — Rabelais and 
Cervantes. 

He was bOm at Madrid in 1680 (some accounts bring him 
into the world ten years earlierX, and died in 1646. His educa- 
tion was the best that his lima country could supply. He 
entered at an early age into service. ^heU the Duke 

of Ossuna was viceroy of was by that 

nobleman in several delfcaqBfPSWml^ among the Italian 
states. On one occasion he to Venice disguised as a 
mendicant ; and as far as we can collect from the scenes of low 
life ill- some of his comic pieces, it was a character that he must 
haife found little difficulty in supporting. The Spanish court 
acknowledged its sense of this andJiis othfet s^ihrices, by deco^ 
rating him with the cross of the military .order df St. Jago. 

The particulars of his biography that hafe come down to us 
are .extremely scanty. Whut is recorded of his personal chaiMi^ 
ter is calculated to ^engage our lov^ uiul respect. He wiuj leafrn- 
ed, pious, irffectionate, and itfcogr^ptihle. His ai^earance was 
manly and engaging ; his compl^iouJiUir, and hit countenanco 
teeming with expression. His eyes were so debilitated by con»^ 
tinual study, tliat he always wore sp^tacles. We hS^vfe seen 
some portraits of him prefixed to inferior Spanish editions of his 
works, in which we could recogftise nothing of the above 
description but the spectacles.* ^ 

The most important events of his personal history were his 
imprisonments. When his friend the Duke of Qssun^ was dis- 
graced, Quevedo was arrested anl|j>tcpfined for the space of 
three /ears : at the expiration of whiptf, npthing appearing against 
him, he was discharged. In 1634 he w4»* appointed Becretiw*y of 
state to Philip IV. The same year he mamed an accomplished 
lady of a noble fiimily ; but soon losing her, be fonnd it necessary 
to exchange the vanity and b^tle of a court for the consolations 
of religion and philosophy. Be resigned hiji offtte; and retiring 
to the country, gave himself lip to literature and 'iheditation. 
From this retreat he wa^ few years itfter dragged fali^ 
charge of having libelled prime m miite V, the CondrD'Oli- 
varez^; and according to thi^pstom of recommitted 

to a dungeon. His estate was 
ruined, and hif Spirifo, previously irnHWei by hJ4 
calamity and approaching ol3 age, irr^e^bly broked. ^ Hie 
affiiir, when investigated, proved to have originated in a malicious 
\OL. I. NO. VI. ^2 s 
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calumny, and the victim was restored to his liberty, aud to as 
much of his property as had survived the costs of the 8e(|aes- 
tration ; but the inhuQian objects af his enemies were obtamed, 
for Quevedo was soon after carried off by the accumulated dis- 
eases of mind and body, which the severities of his imprison- 
ment had produced or exasperated. 

Such, says one of his biographers, was the fate of Francisco 
Quevedo, the pride and the shame of the Spanish, nation ; a 
scholar and a poet worthy of uniieraal admiration ; a man of ex- 
emplary probity and fortitude, who sutfered much unifterited 
mortification and distress frotai the Inalevolence of his country- 
men, and languished in the Bhad||of adversity and the gloom of 
a dungeon, while his writings w|M^6rding delight atid^ instnic- 
tion to whole nations. ' 

These facts excite deep indignation ; and particularly at this 
moment ought to inculcate a serious reflection on the degraded 
state to which a country can be reduced, even though possessing 
men of talents, when there are not laws and a free constitution 
to protect them. Quevedo’s fate must also touch every breast 
which is faithful to the cause of liberty, with an indignant recol- 
lection of that unhallowed Alliance, which at this moment is pre- 
vented only by inability from restoring to Spain the system of 
oppression ij^ider w hich th^t immortal gei\ius languished as a 
victim. 

Quevedo^s works are nvinierous, filling, as originally collected 
and published at Madrid, tliroe quarto volumes. They consist 
of serious dissertations on religious and literary subjects, poetic 
effusions, and humorous productions ; of the last of which 
alone we are enabled to speak at any length. We have seen a 
few of his love-somiets, and the thoughts, as charged by one of 
his biographers, are disfigured by the quaint conceits and ex- 
travagances of the Italian amatory school. But we have seldom 
read verses in any language in direct praise of the writer^s mis- 
tress, in which there has not been much more of the author than 
the lover, — The best-conducted, and perhaps the most poetical, 
correspoiMlence, tliat we recollect Ho have read of in the annals 
of fidelity, was that of tlie separated lovers who agreed to look 
at stfited hours upon the moon ; but during our present financial 
difficulties^ vfk caimot venture t(mecommend the general adop- 
tion of thf§ pi%ctice, lest Mr. ll%nsittart should .be compelled to 
bring |n a bill declaring such evaai^DS of the post ^orid paper 
duties megal ; and t^eu we sbouldhave mdiotmeaxls under the 
act, running' For thflberetofore,;;to wit, on Ihe night of 
between .the hour^ bf^nset and sunrise^ ho (or she) the said 
■ did falslllfefmalicioiisly, ^ fraadulentiy^ and amatorily 
gaze, took, and tOtei^y fix his (or her) eyes upon certain 
heavenly body, sign, or planet^ commonly called the moon, to 
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wt, at witli intant to injure and defraud the revenue, 

against the peace and statute, and so forth;” all of which, how- 
ever neGessary, might sorely press upon the enamoured classes 
of the community. 

The principal and most original of Quevedo’a humorous 
efforts are his Visions." 

Cuvier, the celebrated naturalist, undertakes to deduce from 
the smallest fragment of the skeleton of an vuiimal whose race 
has become extinct, the geq|i8, size, and other physical dis- 
tinctions of the creature to which it once belonged. The same 
. inductive process may be employed, and we suspect with almost 
equal success, in more generil investigations ; fuid the peculiari- 
ties of detached literary or^Mmcal renmaiits of a fonu^r society, 
may enable us to infer witW^erable certainty many important 
jmrticulars regarding its nnwal and social condition. ^ Of this the 
'‘Visions” of Qneveclo afford an illustnition. Had nil the his- 
lorical records of the state of Spain in las time perished, the 
plan of this work alone would enable us U> conjecture that the 
writer must liav^ composed it under the r4*8trainiiig terrors ©f 
such an estahlisnniont as the Inquisition, and of such ministers 
us the Coiide D* 01 ivarez. It is his chief satirical production; 
but in sitting down to expose the vices and follies of his age* he 
used most especia] precautions tl^t none ot‘ thejijxtant knttves 
and blockheads should take the application to themselves, ^is 
cardinal maxim throughout (the converse of the old 040) is, 
“ de vivi$ nil nisi bonuui.” For fear the court or the priests 
should demur, he lays the venue in hell. 

“ My design, (as he says with some naivcti; at iho close of one of 
his Visions) is to discredit and discountenance the works of darkness, 
without scandalizing of persons ; and I am certain this discourse will 
never be reckoned a satire, as it treats of none but the damned** 

The various styles of satirical productions are, in fact, excel- 
lent tests of the progress whitdi the scveittl states, where they 
have appeared, have made in freedom uiul civilization. In the 
infancy of societies, men abuse one auotlier by .word of mouth, 
witliout mercy or apprehension. When provoked, they do not 
spare even their chieftains. Every body remembers the con- 
tumacious, invective of Thersll^ against tl^e Kiin; of men ^ and 
how all that followed was the infliction of a few fumtnaiw blows 
of a sceptre, administered by the hands of the wise Ulysses* 
But wch was the law of litel and sedition in those The 

next step is the more formal and pc^rmaj^t pubii<^tion of ridi- 
cule OF remonstrance, by written squibaor dramatic representja- 
tion* ( Tho satires of the early Greek (the derivative of 
the name) ape exwples of the latter. ^Ineir merit was their 
virulence an^ personality. This goes bn for a while ; and as 
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long as tlie ingenious author confines himself to sneers or 
calumnies against an inoflensive neighbour, the higher orders 
are lavish of their applause, and^heartily shake their sides in 
unison with the populace. But 'poets are complexionally in- 
disen'ct ; and when at all encouraged, have a wondrous pro- 
pensity to take petulant freedoms, in the way of their ai't, with 
their superiors. Upon this, however, matters are altered — and 
the latter, who heretofore liked a good joke of all things, soon 
discover, that to be laughed at th^iselves has a direct tendency 
to produce a breach of the peace. The poet is, therefore, 
muzzled ; or if he attacks the private feelings of any eminent 
characters, save philosophers and demigods, he is chastised as a 
calumniator. Such productions Jls the satirical comedies of 
Aristophanes mark this stage. A‘ similar progress inijjht easily 
be traced in other countries. In all, the tone which wit and 
indignation assume is precisely regulated by the personal con- 
sequences that may befal tlie author ; that is, by the power or 
the disposition of the patrons of the vices he assails, to punish 
him for his impertinent exposure of them. Tim slavish compli- 
ments to Augustus and Maecenas, in the saures of Horace, 
throw as mucfi light upon the degradation of the once haughty 
Rome, as the most authentic history. Qnevedo^s precautions to 
keep his person at large, took a different turn. He fonnally pro- 
tests against entertaining any design to intermeddle with living 
manners ; and with infinite courtesy and discretion, lays the 
scene of hisVisiions in regions with whose inhabitants the minis- 
ters of the S|^)anisli King, and the familiars of the Inquisition, 
would not, lor their nun sakes, profess to feel any community 
of character or interest. He scorns to talk scandal of any who 
may yet live to repent aud reform. The seal of damnation must 
be upon them before he ventures to make free with their reputation. 
The first stroke of Quevedo^s pen sends the reader to tne devil ; 
but he accomixinies us himself, and makes us feel wonderfully at 
home. With such a companion, if it w^ere not for the name of 

tlie thing, one would almost as soon take a trip to H for 

change of scene, as to Cheltenham or Brighton. The Visions 
are a sort of infernal guide; The dead of all climes and ages 
pass in review before us, and aie made to discourse, in a most 
agreeable and etiifyii^ manner, upon the crimes and follies of 
their earthly career. The principal groups consist of physicians, 
attorneys, catchpoles, necromancers, buffoons, pastry-cooks, 
astrologets, lovers, barbers, poets, decayed bi^uties, devils, and 
duennas. The scenes and dialogues are as miscellaneous as the 
characters ; and so must be our observations. Quevedo's de- 
scriptions aie strong and unrefined, and, according to the fashion 
of his time, and of all ages in which taste is not generally dif- 
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fused, incline to burlesque^ md turn a good deal upon the 
merciless exposure of physical deformity and distress. His wit 
is as poignant, and often, though with more excuse, as gross -as 
Swifrs ; but there are occasional gleams of sensibility and 
imagination to which Swift was a* stranger. The following 
introductory sentences (for example) to tilie Vision of Hell,’’ 
appear to us to possess all the pastoral elegance and serenity of 
one of Boccacio’s or Isaac Walton’s stilly landscapes, 

“ One pleasant night in autumn, when the moon shone very briglit, 
being at a friend’s liouso in the country, wliich was most delightfully 
situated, I took a walk into the park, where all my past visions eiime fresh 
into my head again ; and 1 was iell enough pleast'd with the medita- 
tion. *At length the humour tocSc me to leave the path, and go fartlier 
into the wood. What impulse carried me to this I cannot tell — 
whetJier I was moved by my good angel, oi^ some liigher power — 
but so it was, that in a few minuU's I found myself at a great distance 
from home, and in a place w'here it was no longer night, with the 
picasailtest prospect round about inc that 1 ever beheld, 'fho air was 
temperate and mild ? it was no small advantage to tho beauty of 
the place, that it was both serene and silent. On the owe hand, I was 
entertained with the murmurs of crystal streams ; on llie other, with 
the whispering of the trees — the birds singing all the while, either in 
(emulation or requital of the other harmonies. And now, to shew the 
instability of our ulfections and desires, 1 was grown weary even of 
tranquillity itself; and in this moS| agreeable solitude begun to ivish 
for company,” • 

And again, in the Vision of tlie ''Last Judgment,” in the 
midst of a ludicrous representation of the eRi cts of the tcsuv- 
rcclion-blast upon tlu; several orders of the dead— the soldiers 
stalling from their graves as briskly as if summoned to an assault 
— the misers peeping out, pule, and trornbUng, for fear of being 
robbed — the attomies demurring on the ground of having got 
souls that were none of their own — the slanderer disowning his 
tongue — and the pick-pocket running away, at full speed, from 
bis own fingers — an embalmed Egyptiifn anxiously waiting for 
the coming up of his intestines to complete his carcase — and an 
old usurer beside him, enquiring whether the money-bags Avere 
to rise with the bodies — with groups of solicitors wondering 
among themselves that they should have^ so much conscience 
when dead, and none at all while living — in 4hc midst of ail 
this, we find the writer suddenly swelling, for a moment^ into the 
highest strain of poetical and moral description : — 

"Atlcngth, silence beingproclaimcd, the throne erected, afM tlic great 
da[y come — a day of comfort to the good, and of terror to the wicked*— 
the sun and the stars waited at the footstool. The winds were still— 
the waters quiet — tlic earth in suspense and anguish for fear of her 
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children* ** — and, in a word, the whole creation in anxiety and dismay^ 
ITie righteous were erapldyeil in prayers and thanks^vin^, and tlie 
ungodly in framing shifts and evasions to extenuate their crimes. Tlie 
guardian angels were near on tlie one side, to acquit themselves of their 
(luties and commissions ; aiuron the other were the accusing demems, 
hunting for more matters of charge and aggravation against offenders.’’ 

The concluding sentence of this awful scene is quite charac- 
teristic of Queved^o,who never fails to usher in, or close, the most 
solemn matter, with a joke : , ^ 

The Ten Commandments had the guard of a narrow gate, which 
was so strait, that the most mortified body could not pass it witliout 
leaving a good part of his skin behind him.” 

Hia hurnorona style is various, reminding us at times of dif- 
ferent writtMs that came after him, wlio either borrowed directly, 
or were accidentally thrown upon similar trains of fanciful as- 
sociation. The familiar joke of the patient’s dying of two doc- 
tors and an apothecary, which we imagined to have belonged 
either to Moliere or Lo Sage, was first started by Quevedo — 
unless some more eiiidite detector of plagiarisms can discover a 
more ancient proprietor. 

* You must understand,’ says Death, ‘ that though distempered 
humours mak(3 a man sick, it is the physician that kills him. So that, 
when a man is asked what such and such a one died of, he is not 
presently to make timswer, that he died of a fever, a pleurisy, the 
plague, or the palsy, hut that he dibd of the doctor.’ ” 

The following passage brings to our recollection the playful 
style prevailing in some papers of the Spectator : — 

Somebody plucking me behind, I turned my face upon the most 
meagre, mclnncholy wretch that ever was seen. ‘For pity’s sake,’ says 
he, ' and as you are a good Cliristian, do but deliver me from the perse- 
cution of these impertineiits and babblers that are now tormenting me, 
and I shall be eternally oblioed to you at tlie same time casting him- 
self at my feet, and crying like u child. * And w-hat art tliou?’ said I, 

‘ for a miserable creature I am sure thou art.’ * 1 am,’ says he, * an 
ancient and an honest man, although defamed witli a thousand re- 

i jroachc.s. Some call me Aiioihtr^ and others, «Somc6af/y ; and, doubt- 
css, 5 'oii cannot but have heard of me — as Somekidif says, cries one 
that has nothing to say for himself. The Latins call me Quidiim^ and 
make good use of me to fill up lines and stopgaps. When you go 
back again into the world, I pray do me tlie favour to own that you 
liave seen mo, and to justify me for one that never did, and never will, 
either sp^ak or write any thing, wliatever some tattling idiots may pre* 

* Milton, a few years after, nude a fine use of this sentiment : 

** Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works gave signs of woe, 

ThatHll was lest 


Paradiis Lost. 
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tend. When they bring me into qi^rrels and brawls, I am called, lor* 
soodi, a certain person ; in their intrigues, / know not toko ; and in the 
pidpit, a certmii aaihor ; end all this to make a mystery of my name, 
and lay all dicir fooleries at my door. Wherefore, I beseech you, lend 
me all the assistance in your power which 1 promised to do, and so 
this phantom withdrew.” 

If our friend Moore were in the kingdom, we should have got 
him to versify the follow^ing, which wants nothing but rhyme andv 
a lively air, arranged by Stevenson, to appear all his own. An 
apparition of the days of old” is describing to Quevedo the 
increasing petulance and insubordination of mcidern young 
ladies : — 

“ IVill you SCO a mother now teaching her daughter a lesson of good 
government ? ‘ Child,* says she, * you know that modesty is tlie chief 

ornament of your sex ; wliercfore, be sure, when you come into com- 
pany, tliat you do not stand staring the men in the face, as if you were 
looking .babies in their eyes ; but rather look n little downward, as a 
fashion of behaviour more suitable to the obligations ol* your sox.’ 

‘ Downward !' says the girl : * Madam, I must beg to be excused. 

This was well enough in the days of okh when the j)oor ercaturcs knew 
no better. liOt the men look downward towards the clay of whicli they 
were made ; but man was our original, and it becomes us to keep our 
eyes upon the raatteafrom w’hicb we came.’ ” 

If we had found the next extract in Sir Thomas Browne, we 
should not have thought it out of pface. In the leading idea, 
we recognise the propensity to draw topics of instruction^Vom 
the grave, and to point a moral semtiment with fine-drawn 
metaphysical acumen, which peculiarly designates the manner 
of that writer. Quevedo is conversing with Death, who is 
fantastically described as a female apparition, of a thin and 
slender make, laden with crowns, garlands, sceptres, scythes, 
sheep-hooks, pattens, hob-nailed shoc^s, tiaras, straw hats, 
mitres, caps, embroideries, silks, skins, wool, gold, lead, dia- 
monds, pearls, shells, and pebbles, deckled in all the colours of 
the rainbow ; with one eye shut, the otIu.T open ; old on one 
side, young on the other : — 

“ I told her, says hes, that, under correction, she was no more 
like the Deaths 1 had seen, than a horse is like a cat. * Our Death/ 1 
said, ‘ was represented with a scythe hi her hand, ami a carcase of 
hones, as clean as if the crows had picked it.’ — ‘ Yes, yc's,’ said she, 
turning riiort upon inc* ‘ 1 know that very well : but youMlesigners 
and painters are a parcel of blockheads. The Imnes you talk of are the 
dead, or, in other words, the miserable remainders of the fiving : but 
let me tell you, you yoursglves make your owm Death, and that whicli 
yon call Death is but the period of your life, as the first moment of 
your birth is the beginning of your existence : and actually you die 
living, and your bones are no more than what Death has span^d, and 
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committed to the grave. If this were rightly understood, every man 
would find a memento mori, or a Death's head, in his own looking-glass, 
and consider every house with a family in it, but as a sepulchre filled 
with dead bodies ; a truth you little dream of, though within your daily 
view and experience. Can you imagine a Death elsewhere, and not in 
yourselves? Believe it,^ yon are greatly mistaken ; for you yourselves 
are skeleton!^, before you know any thing of the matter.’ ” 

Wc have left ourselves little space to notice Quevedo’s other 
popular pieces. There is the Curious Ilistogry (containing nine 
nocturnal adventures) of an intractable young Spaniard, Don 
Diego, surnamed Love-night, who had taken an unaccountable 
pique against the sun ; and, in defiance of the sage remon- 
strances of his friend Amazor, delighted to mope, like an owl, in 
some darksome retreat through the day, and to sally forth 
every night into the streets of Madrid in search of romantic 
encounters, duly accoutred, against both sexes, with a sword 
and a guittar. The several scenes in which this extravagant 
fancy involved him, arc related witli much spirit, and the ar- 
rangement of the incidents managed with all the appropriate 
bustle and perplexity of Sjimiish plots. We have also (to omit 
some more desultory eH’orls of Quevedo^s humour) a longer and 
more connected tale, entitled the Pleasant History of the Life 
and Actions of Paul the Spanish Sharper, the pattern of rogues 
and mirror of vagabonds.^ It abounds with wit, though the 
pleasantry and details have frequently more strength than deli- 
cacy. It would, in truth, have astonished us, that a man of 
Quevedo's rank and acquirements should have squandered his 
genius upon such subjec ts as the vices of the refuse of Spanish 
society, (lid we not recollect the danger, in his day, of intermed- 
dling with the irregularities of more polished offenders. We 
shall offer one specimen of his powers of descriptive caricature. 
Tlie young Paul is sfent to a seminary in Segovia, kept by 
Master Cabra,” where a scene of starvation opens upon him, 
excee^ding all that has been ever recorded or invented of cheap 
Yorkshira boarding-schools. If any of our readers have languid 
appetites, we w’ould prescribe this chapter for them, as a more 
iniallible whetter than the strongest bitters. We happened to 
read it for the first time before dinner, and we thought the hour 
would never arrive. The proprietor of this asylum of penury 
and famine is tluis^introduced : — 

Th^ftiaster was a skeleton, a mere sbotten herring, or like a long 
slender cane with a little head cut upon it; and red-haired, so that no 
more need be said to suc^ as know the proverb, “ that neither cat nor 
clo ff^ f tliat coloiu are good his eyes almost sunk into his head, as if 
through a perspective glass, or the deep w^iddows in a linen- 
draper s shop ; his nose turning up, and somewhat flat, for the bridge 
w as carried away by an inundation of cold rheum, for be never afforded 
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himself a more costly malady* His beard had lost its colour^ for fear 
of his mouth, which, being so near, seemed threatening to devour it for 
mere hunger. His teeth had, many of tliem, forsaken him for want of 
employment, or were banished as idlers. His neck was as long as a 
crane’s, with die gullet sticking out, as if it had been compelled to come 
abroad in search of sustenance : Ids arms withered : his hands like 
a bundle of twigs ; each of them, when pointing downwards, looking 
fclike a fork, or a pair of compasses. He had long slender legs. He 
^walked leisurely; and if ever he chanced to move any faster, his bones 
ratthnl like a pair of snappers. His voice was weak and hollow : his 
beard bushy and long ; for, to save charges, he nevQr trimmed it, pre- 
tending it was so odious to him to feel the barber's hands all over his 
face, that he would rather die than endure it. One of the boys cut his 
hair. In fair weather he w^orc a thread-bare cap. His cassock, some 
saidr.vra8 miraculous, for no man could tell its colour : some seeing no 
sign of hair upon it, concluded it wiis made of frog s skin ; others said it 
was a mere shadow, or phantom ; near at liand it looked somewhat 
black, and at a distance bluish. He wore no girdle, culls, or hai^; 
so that his long hair and scanty short cassock imule him look like tne 
messenger of death. Each shoe might have sfrved for an ordinary 
cofRn. As for his chamber, there was not so much as a cobweb in it, 
the spiders being all starved to de^th. » He put spells upon the mice, 
for fear they should gnaw some scr.ips of bread he kept. His bed W’as 
on the floor, and he always lay upon one side, for fear of wearing out the 
sheets. In short, htf was the suj>rrlative degree of avarice, and the very 
nc plu^ ultra of want. Into this prodigy’s hands I fell.” 

Quevedo has^ been celebrated for* the surprising extent and 
variety of his acquiremeuU. He was familiar with the Hebrew, 
Arabic, Greek, Latin, Ibilian, and French languages. We are 
informed that be was intimately acquainted with the clasBical 
writers of antiquity; well read in the history of nations; versed 
in the philosophy, rhetoric, and divinity of the schools ; skilled 
in mathematics, astronomy, and geography ; tinctured with 
astrology and alchymy ; conversant with the best productions of 
French and Italian literature ; and perfectly master of his own 
Castilian tongue. He* was, in a word, tme of the recorded pro- 
digies of learning. Such prodigies are rare in the present age, 
and we are not sure that the age is the worse for it^ Incessant 
readers, as far as our humble observations have gone, are seldom 
great thinkers. It is a sign of a wise mind to discover betimes 
within how small a compass may be ^ntained all that it is essen- 
tial or possible for man to know. The celebrated Hr)bbe8, ^who 
had no appetite for books^ used to observe, that hgfll'he read 
more, he should have known less ; but he was a deep and assi- 
duous student of his own thoughts ; and he prepared the way 
^or Locke, an achievement of more lasting glory, than if he had 
written an hundred treatises De omnious rebus el qnibusdam 
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We are also rather prone^it strikes us, to give old writers an 
inordinate degree of credit for the quantity of erudition spread 
over their worKs. A good thought costs more time and labour 
than a chapter of quotations and learned allusions. Place a 
common writer in a good library, to compose a dissertation on 
any subject ; and with the help of a steady ladder, if he be an 
active able^odied man, he will contrive to draw off as much 
learning in a week, as shall appear the product of a long and’^ 
studious life. And even in those cases, w^ere, by habits of in- 
cessant acquisition, the mind becomes so saturated with know- 
ledge that, in writing or conversation, it is perpetually dripping 
away from over-abundance, the intellectual labour of such accu- 
mulation is hy no means more wonderful than what we daily 
witness in the ordinary labours of the more active professions. 
What treasures of universal learning, for example, might not 
any of our eminent barristers have i^inassed, if they had devoted 
ta^ general sub jects the time and thought which they sacrifice to 
the business of their clients ! What thousands and tens of 
thousands of printed volumes might be formed out of the cases 
and the piles of affidavits submitted, during their professional 
career, to Erskine or Romilly, over every dull particular of 
which they were condemned to ponder with as much intense 
deliberation as the most laborious investigatcr of literature and 
science! What prodigies of book-learning ever kept their 
faculties more highly or coutinuously strained than these, or any 
other leader in Westminster Hall ; who, besides the solitary 
drudgery of the closet, have to pass their days in court, where 
every power must be for ever on the alert, to detect intechnicali- 
ties, to fence with witnesses, to puzzle or persuade phlegmatic 
jurors, and to harangue, with extemporaneous ardour, upon 
evcryq)Ossible topic in the circle of human concerns — from the 
ignoble items of a tradesman's bill, up to the wrongs of violated 
majesty, or the more tender grievances of disappointed love. 
When we think upon these things, and upon the ceaseless and 
exhausting labours of the other intellectual callings of the pre- 
sent time, we are obliged, we must confess, to regard with cCm- 
paratively small admiration, or surprise, all the boasted examples 
of extensive erudition. 

Some of the ablest men that we know agree with us in these 
opinions. Their libraries are sm^lb consisting of the few great 
authors .who thought originally, and are models in their kind. 
We recommend to our readem to follow their example, and to 
be. severel y fastidious in the selection of their literary favourites, 
provided the '' New Montlily” be one of the numlieV. 
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Humid seal of sodl affection^ 

Tend*r«»t pledge of future bliss, 

Dearest tie of young connexion, # 

Loire's first snow-drop— -Virgin Kiss! 

I EXPECT the whole tribe of gentlemen, and lady patrons of 
decorum about my ears for this profane meddling tnth a sub- 
i|ect which possesses so many terrors for their hearts. If, however, 
the absence of all thatjean “ give virtue scandal,*’ or “ innocence 
a tear,” may he able lb deprecate the wrath of the most rigid, it 
shall be my task to endeavour, by an utter want of all obnoxi- 
ous topics, by a deliberate guiltlessness, so to disappoint the 
hopes of some speculator in morality, that he shall distrust the 
alluring promises of a title as long as he lives. Wlien Wes- 
ley wiis once reproached for the application of some popular 
tune to a sacred hymn, he replied, tluit surely th^ would not 
have him leave all the good music to the devil. This spirit of 
economy ’was not the worst thing about that celebrated man — 
with his standing army of preachers — his voluntary police — his 
ow n great genius animating all — and then the ingenuity of his 
imys and means, that makes a book of melodies amenable to the 
per centage of his collector of excise'! In the spirit of this great 
man it might be recommended, tliat, if there be a giddy vagrant 
abroad, corrupted in his time by evil communication, with 
some touch of virtue in his naiurei anjJ once the friend and com- 
panion of all the gentle deities that strewed the ])nth of matri- 
mony with flowers, it should be attempted to recal him to the 
circle of his ancient friends. We know not but that, by the 
force of example, and timely admonitions, tlie conversion of that 
gray prodigal — the Kiss — maybe compassed: and if his imme- 
diate recantation be a blessing not to ot* expected, at lea^t we 
are not precluded from venturing to put him upon reflection,^ 
and awaken him to an useful sense of his danger, by briefly 
calling to his mind the leading events of bis past career. . 

Kissing an act of religion in nncieilt Home. The nearest 
friend of a dying person periormed iiie rite of receiving his soul 
by a kiss, supposing that it escaped through his lips at the mo- 
ment of expiration, as is well expressed in these tender and 
familiar lines of Macrobius i 

** Pulcfuiquo florem spirit us (ej us pneH®) 

Duco ex aperto tramite, 

Anima tunc mgra et saucia ’ 

Concurrit ad labras mihi,*’ &c. 

Spenser, in his Pastoral Elegy on the Death of Sir Philip 
Sidney, written after the Roman model, and referring chiefly to 
Roman manners, mentions it as a circumstance which renders 
the loss of his illustrious friefld more to be lamented, that — 
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** None was nigh* his eye- lids up to close, 
And kiss his /ijw.” 


A little after, he introduces the lady, the dearest love” of the 
deceased, weeping dler him: 


She with kisses suck'd the wasting breath 
* Out o/*& lips^ like lilies pale and soft.” 

The sacredness of the kiss was inviolable aniongst the Romani 
for a long time. At length it was degrMed into a current form 
of salutation. Pliny ascribes the introduction of the custom to 
the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, who, in violation of the 
hereditary delicacy of the females of Rome, descended to the in- 
dulgcmce of wine. Kissing was resorted to by tliose gentle, 
“ good easy” husbands, who knew better than to risk the tum- 
bling of the housed about their ears, as the most effectual and 
courteous process (though a little objectionable for its hypo- 
crisy), to ascertain ^the quality of their wives* stolen libations ; 
and Cato the Elder lecommends th^lan to the serious attention 
of all careful head^ of families. The kLss was, in process of 
time, diffused generally as ^ form of salutation in Rome, where 
men testified their fegard,and the w armth of their welcome for 
each other, chiefly by the number of their kisses. When Nu- 
mida returned from‘: the Spanish war, the* pleasure he felt at 
meeting with his ol^^schoolfellow was in this w^ay manifested : 

“ Nulli pli^a tarnen dh ulit oscula, 

Quam dilci Lamiae:” Hor. L. 1. Od. 86. 


One cannot casily acc'ount for the prevalence of this, as an 
indiscriminate custom, consistehtly with allo^wdng to the pa- 
trician classes one touch of that aristocratic pride, which is not 
the result of the institutions or forms of society, but is the com- 
mon quality of men with delicate habits, wherever there are dirty 
cobblers, and weavers, and tinkers, to be met with. Yet, though 
the following picture of Marti^f may be an exaggeration, and 
objected to as an extreme case, it still certiiies, beV^d all hope 
of contradiction, that the custom flourished, in all its extrava- 
gance, amongst the people of Rome : 


** Quantiun dat tibi Roma basiomtn 
Post annosniodo quifidecim reverse! 

Te vicinia to^ te pilosus 
Hircoso prcxnit oiculo colonus : 

Hiiic instat tibi textor, inde fullo, 

Hinc sutor luodo pelle hasiata, 

Hinc menti dominus pediculoSi, 

Hinc defioculus, etinde lippus. 

Jam tanti tibi non fuit re^re*” Lib. lil# 
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It was allowed sometimes^ in the case of an inferior to one 
above him, to kiss the right hand4^a custom which is re- 
markably recognised to this day amongst the Spaniards in their 
letters. Amongst the early Cnristians, the kiss of peace was a 
sacred ceremony, observed upon their niosfso^mn occasions. 
It was called sigmculum oraHonis — the seal of prayer ; and was 
a symbol of that mutual forgiveness and lecouciliation which 
t^e Church require^, as an evssential condition, before any one 
Xvas admitted to tlie sacraments. The Roman civilians, at 
length, took the kiss under their protection. Their code has 
defined, with exquisite acciinicy,the natiiiv, limits, incidents, &c, 
of tlie Right of Kissing ; although I do not find that this sort of 
property holds a place amongst the incorporeal hereditaments 
of our own laws. The kiss had all the virtue of a bond, granted 
as a seal to the ceremony of betrothing ; and if the husband 
elect entered a noL pros, repenting of what ho had done, he sur- 
rendered a moiety of the presents received in tlie ceremony of 
betrothing, in consequence of the vioL iu e done to tlie modesty 
of the lady by a kiss ! I am ignorant if the kiss was recognised 
in the ritual of the primitive Mahometans. t The prophet him- 
self has shewn a sacred regard for the ceremony, und has proved, 
w'ith rjspect to it, how infinitely beneath the irregular fancy of 
an enthusiast is the disciplined one of a poet. The Roman bard 
stopped his Pegasus? at the following flight. Speaking of the 
kisses of Lydia, he says, ^ 


“ 08cula quai 

Quiuta parm sui nectaris imliuii.” Hoai. Lib. 1. Od. 13. 

The fortunate fair, whose excelling attribute of lip has ob- 
tained immortality for her chaiiiis, is reduced to a common 
mortal by a comparison with the far less famous daughter of 
Mahomet. Quando,** says the prophet, ‘‘snbit mihi desidmium 
Paradisip osculor earn/' &c. But in much later times the kiss was 
esteemed to be a ceremony of particular obligation, as couhi 
shewn in a thousand instances.^ The geiitlq Julia, in the " Two 
Gentlemen o^Verona," after exchanging a ring with her lover, 
completes the contract by a kiss. 


“ JvLL\. — And seal the bargain with a holi/ kiss/^ 

The same lady seems to entertain a high estimate of the 
efficacy of a kiss ; for inthe liiToes other remorse, a little before, 
for having lorn into fragments the love-letter of Proteus, she 
hits upon the following expeefient : • 

“ JcLiA. — 11 kiss each sevml paper for ameml*.” 

Not satisfied, however, witlji this ,act of compunction* and 
opining that a kiss is the ** sovereignest thing on earth for an 
inward bruise,” she thus apo^<^oph]^es her absent lover : 
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“ My bosom, as a bed, 

Shall lodge thoe ttif thy wound be throughly heal’d, 

Aud thus I search it witli a ioiercign kins,** 

Nor ought we to bc^surprised at the veneration which has been 
universally allowed to tne ceremony of kissing, when we remem- 
ber the important functions which devolve upon the lips in the 
economy* of the human face. It is true they have not been 
thought worthy of a place in coats of armou^;, like the eyes, or 
raised to a level with the nose and ears, which have, ere now, 
been the objects of much costly decoration : but they form that 
privileged feature which represents, in their turn, the three most 
ennoblin<^ gifts of our nature — prophecy, poetry, and eloquence. 
The words " his Zips were touctasd with fire,” familiarly express 
the power of prophecy. 

In like manner numberless instances could be adduced in 
which the lips are put for the instinct of the poet : 

“ And ihv lip that now breathes but the song of desire, 

Might have pour’d the full tide of a warrior’s heart.” 

Mooee. 

The currency of the expression, “ the lips,” as a substitute for 
the faculty of oratory, is still more general. “ Hanging on his 
lips,” gathering wisdom from his lij)s,” are phmses long 
legitimated. When the great Master of poetry would give a 
notion of the persuasive powers of the Pylian wge, he chooses 
the metaphorical expresj^on,* the words flowed from his lips 
like honey.” 

“ Experienced Nestor, in persuaHion skill’d, 

Words, sweet as honey, from his lips dtstiil’d,” 

The ore rotunda of the poff; which literally means neither 
more nor less than the lips,” embodies, in its metaphorical 
senib, a series of qualities which it would be difficult to describe 
by any other two words in the language. Besides the importance 
of the lips in all these respects, they have a claim to our con- 
sideration from the share they hold in forming the expression of 
the ftce. And in particular persons, it seems, they are endowed 
with the faculty of rreommending to our admiration certain 
passions uatumlly repulsive to mi ; as thus : 

O what a deal of seom looks beautiful 
In the contempt and auger of fiui lip."* 

It is not, however, as an object of beauty jdone that this 
feature ib to be he|d forth as entitled to bur consideration. In 
instances wil&blit number, as many a chrobicle of conjugal Hie 
would bear witness, do they resemble in their office the 
ominous portals of the venerable fane of Janus — geminse belli 
portm : and not with less oeitmnty, alas! has the unclosing bf 
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the one been the signal for the commencement oniostilities, 
than the opening of the other procfUimed the flight of concord 
and tranquillity* It would be an useless piece of industry to 
collect here the thousmul ingenious and el^aDorate things which 
poets old and youngs ancient and modern, have wrought into 
the description of a hiss. The choice of all the sweet-scented 
flowers, and the most approved juices, whether for their grate- 
fulness to the taste or the smell, have been from thne to time 
defrauded of their exquisite properties in fiivour of some parti- 
cular class of Kisses, to which the following one I suppose 
belongs : 

“ *Tis every aromatic breeze 
Wafted from Affic's spicy trees, 

*Tis honey from the osier hive, " 

Which chemist bees with care derive 
From, all the newly open’d ilowers.” 

It is no unfavourable step towards the acquisition of better 
habits in future, that the kiss has been emancipated from the 
iron doiiunioa of the law. The gallant, gay creation of France 
has done this for the world ; but, as will be the case in revolu- 
tions of all kinds, the advantage of the change has been hurt by 
some abuses. The ingenious Montaigne indeed deplores the 
diffusion of the spirit of kissing in France, beca\ise he thinks 
the prevalei^ of the custom takes away, from the grace and 
favour of a kiss. » , yr. 

La drfense cst un chariiK' : on dit qii’ellc assaissonne 
Les plaisir^ ct siirtout ceux que I’amour nous donne.” ,, 

IfU Fontahte. 

Montaigne complains of the%ard fate to which ladies are ex- 
posed, in being obliged to lend their lips to every one witli tlie 
appearance of a gentleman. *'As for our parts,” he %dds, 
** we are no gainers by it, for, taking the sex in general, for 
three pretty girls we must kiss fifty ugly ouch, and to a squeam- 
ish stomacK like mine, a bad kiss jwUl not compensate for a 
good ^one”-^The last instance in which the klssh formed the 
subject of serious regulation b^opgs to a barbarous people. 
The Empress Catherine of Russia instituted assemblies of men 
and women to promote the cultivation of polite manners. 
Among the rules for maiataining the decency of those assem- 
blies, she directed that ‘Vno gentleman should force a kiss 
from* or atrike a woman in thti assembly, under paii^of exclu- 
sion.” The Empress, however, may be pardonedl for this hafm- 
lefsa saRy pf legislation for many "reasons, but principally be- 
tatnse she limited its operation to her assembly-rooms, if the 
^ great clerkes” of the law, in former times, had passed by the 
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kiss — which so far as one can see at present, appears to be a 
matter with which they cOuld have but very little concern — 
perhaps the alliance between morality and kissing might have 
come down to us unimpaired. In the straits, however, to 
which we are reduced by the policy of those simpleton sages," 
it should be by all means attempted to bring back the prodigal 
to those ways of virtue from which, by untoward circumstances, 
he has beeif too long estranged. Let tlio friends of morality 
collect wisdom from the past — let them pursue the kiss with 
promptitude and perscvenince : it may be brought back to vir- 
tue, and its retuin may lie quoted with triumph against the re- 
jjroacli of the poet. 

Vii tuc is nic(‘ to take what not her own, 

And wlule she long consults, the prize is gone.'’ 

Dryui n- 

w. 


VRr.SEin IMENTS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Of all the mysteries which hung around tlie mind of man, 
there are none more ineAplicuble, and yet none of more fie- 
quent occurrence, tlian those dim conceptions which float likf 
shadows over the imagination, and which, ^hij^ they darkly 
warn us of the fulure^^eem tqrefer^us still more mdistinctly to 
the past. There are tuqihents when the intellect looks back 
through the iiges which ha\e gone by, and glances forward, with 
fin unerring vision, to those which are to comen as if it were, sis 
some philosophers^ have taugl^^tself an eternal being, capable 
of stretching its oomprehension ueyond tlie boundaries of time 
and of material existence. 

Ilihv often does it happen that we find oursfelves in situations, 
with the circumstances of which we seem as familiar as if we 
had formed a previous acquaintance with them ! We foresee 
how Uiey will proceed, with what vicissitudes they will be at- 
tended, and v^nat will be their final reaqlt. impsesdion, 

indeed, is not traced in bold or full chare^ters qn the mind ; it 
resembles one of those half-eftaced inscriptions which are dis- 
covered on the sacred monuments of antiquity. Something 
remains, but much is w^om away ; and whatever knowledge we 
obtain from it, is found, as it w^ere, in mouldering and disjointed 
^gments. It seems to be a supernatural and momentary in- 
fluence, as if the soul, weary of its confinement, had expanded 
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Hstelf be;|^Oti(l the’Hiliits of dfitr frai{M, and outste'i|>p«d the fle^ 
twM of yean tu tts dosire to a stale of spiritual freedom. 

This ftnoi^ kind of imptessihn is all spontaneous. When it 
comes, irtt have no consul over it ; it vanishes as soon as we 
mdce an effort to retmi^ or analyse it. In every respect it 
tesemtdes a dream, or rather the revived recollection of a dream, 
in which the very shene fr^fore us, the groups, the laoka of ea^ 
person concerned, are seen ' shadowed out with wonderful 
melity. ^ ^ 

In me course of my reading, I have not met with any writer 
who has observed this phenomenon of the mind, except the great 
philosophic novelist of Scotia^. In the third volume of " Quy 
Mauuering," he ascribes a train of ideas to Bertram, at which, 

T confess, I was much surprised when *1 first read the passage ; 
not because it coiitaiued an observation new to me, but on 
account of its perfeot^ coincidence with what I myself had often 
felt before. "Why is it,”* saya he, “ that some scenes awaken , 
thoughts,^ which belong, as it were, to dreams of early and 
shadowy rccolle(}tion, such as my oltk.Bramm Mooi^hie would 
have ascribed to a state of previous existence ? Is it tlie visions 
of our sleep that float confusedly in our memory, and are re- 
called by the appearance of such real objects as in any respect 
conespond to the ohantoms they presented to our imagination ? 
Bow often nnd ourselves in society which we have nOi^er 
before met, md yet feel impressed }vitH.''a mysteripus and ill- 
defined consciousness, thatmeither the scene, the weakers, iior 
the subject, are entirely new ; nay, feel as if we could anticipate 
that part of the <fenver'sation v^icli has not yet ttdtop ]^^ahe ! . 

A thousand instances migh(|||m adduced of presentiments of 
dangers and of death, which wore entertavnudi.iavoluntarily by 
individuals, . and were ultimately realized in the most Ifferal 
manner. Every ^bdy has read, or heard, of the officer fti the 
Duke of Mwlborough’a army, of the name, I think, of Prender- 

S st, who assured his Mends that be should die^ on a particular 
y. dey arriyed,.a battle was fought and wmi, tne efliccr 
still was safm* HiffH(nen)i| tiughed .at Imb for hfs presentiment,, 
but still he llonld not cO^^e, ri]aJ^he was in error. ’ " I shall 
die,” said he, notwiffistandfiig' wliat you see.” AH the French 
batterimi had been silenced save <me, and imqihdiately after he 
uttered these words, a ntndotfi* 6hpt from that solitary place 
reached him, and gave him "-a soldier’s sepulchre." •' ^ 

, assuredly be allowed, that such presentiments as these 
«te.^ passing Strang;*' tome, however, ftiey appear lessrilaf- 
WUo'ustthaa the efntst which music sometimes produc^ on w 
tSoad&ifre mmd. The exquisite sensations which sweet' sonnds 
excite, are generally said to be by reason of association. In 
.'voi,. I. wo. vi. . il T t 
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many instances, I agree, it may be bo. A strain which delighted 
us in early life, whenever it again meets the ear, will in some 
measure restore to the heart the sunshine and the fresh breathing 
verdure of youth. A song which we first heard from lips that 
we loved, will for ever after thrill through the heart with joy or 
sadness, according as the passion has been fortunate or unsuc- 
cessful. Tj;^e chain of association is strud^, the electric touch 
is felt through the whole frame, and thoughts that had long 
slumbered in the breast, start at the magic sound into a sudden 
and vivid existence. 

But what becomes of this reason of association in cases 
where the strain which melts the bosom is entirely new, and 
never was heard before ? It ma;f be said, indeed, that every 
fresh composition is but a varied combination of tones which 
are all familiar to a moderately practised ear. But can this 
circumstance affect an ear not practised at all ? or can it 
really remove that proud impress of originality which genius 
leaves upon every thing it touches ? Such an argument would 
go to destroy all original excellence in poetry and other inven- 
tive writings, because they are embodied in words which we 
have seen and used odrselves over and over again. What 
foreigner shall say that those airs of the North, which Burns 
has married to his immortal verse, are known to his memory, 
when he first hears their inspiring sounds? Of melodies of 
the sister isle, indeed^ it'rnay be said, thit they hrnnonize occa- 
sionally^with the deep murmur of the ocean, the plaintive sigh 
4)f the flight breeze, and those ceaseless echoes that issue from 
falling waters — sounds common to all nature,* and whose kin- 
dred modulations, therefore, %id a response in every heart. 
But independently of national peculiarities, who shall say that 
HamM and Mozart have not diffused characters of sublimity 
and^auty through their works, which distinguish no other 
compositions? And yet when a person of susceptible mind 
hears for the first time the Hymn of Luther,’’ or that beautiful 
duetja Figaro SuP aria,” he feels quite familiar with them. 
The majestic swell of the one lifts his soul to the very thfone of 
the Deity, and makes him almost heaY the wings of the sera^^hs 
rustling around him, reviving ihipressions^ which no other ex- 
citement could awaken, and fillii^ his ear with voices which he 
almost believes he heard before. Ihe cadence of ftie other, 
which 

, “ “ comes o’er the w like the sweeti^ibi " 

That breathes upon a baOk of vioksts, 

Stealing and giving odour 

or, perhaps, is more like that magic breath of aerial 
whi^ poets hear, or dream they hear, of a aummer’a eve hi 
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Piedaioat orliao{i|pa«<ictQ» — Mems not to ciesteQew ideas so uucli 
as to uolock tfae 'etocae of memory. It leads the pool through 
scenes which it seems to have visits before, but all shadowy 
though unearthly, and the abode rather of delightful melancholy 
than of Elysntn happiness. . Can these things come over ys 
“ like a summer cloud,” and not be refo[able to any univmal 
cause? 

Again — foncy, inspiration, sublime conception, ideal beayty, 
w^t are they but the elevation of the pure intdlect from, the 
prison which surrounds it ? What are they but the rapturous 
aspiration of the mind after a more spiritual condition, to which 
for a moment it almost attains, and where it finds not only a 
brighter, but a more familiaatand con^nial habitation. Ai^ 
the poet, if he has ever, even in his happiest hour, succeeded in 
giving expression to the glorious bursts of thought which 
somedmes imparadise h>s imagination ? No ; he touches the 
line again ana again ; he over-informs his language j he ^vei 
some faint resemblance of the bright idea ; but m vain he tries ‘ 
to present' to another the full, luminous, ai^ heavenly picture 
which glows before him, crowned with its halo of inimitable 
splendour. And yet there is nothing in this which to the popt 
is absolutely new : he revels in its light, as a child hangs on the 
well-known smile of its parent. 

When autumn strews the valleys with the honours of thp 
woods, we ^um over the decay of nature, and are solemnly 
instructed in the tenour of our frail etistence, whum to grow 
im and bloom for a while, and then to blossom for the grave. 
Why is it, that iftthis very picture of desolation, whi^ indicates 
our separation from home, lovm friendship, every tie which is 
most sacred to the heart, there Is still something to console us 1 
Why is it that the spirit springs up from this gloomy but cttjtain 
fate, and reposes with mclan^oly rapture upon the browflpmf, 
the darkening forest, the fading green of the fields, and liftens 
with a captivated ear to the hoarser murmur of tye mountain 
streun? Is not the mind, by these proofs of the accomplish- 
ment of natute's beneficent poiposes for the se^n, impressed 
with a conviction of the end whi^tm awaits man hinMlf, — and yet 
is not that conticticta accompanied with a Mnsation of melan- 
choly delight ? Nor is it a delight less allied with the future 
rhy^ wit,l* the past— the past, not of this world, but of some 
otli0r« 

Platp held, tlmt what we leara is no other than a remembrance 
of what we knew before. This doi^rine, I fear, canndl stand w 
to the sci en ces ; but, applied to the oecurrences of life, it would , 
atjd to* he totily without fonndation. How often, Ae 
cmompiii iatenooprse of sodn^,.do we meet. with persons uwm 
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tastes^ opinions, manners* habits, antipathies, and passions, so 
fhlly agree with our own, that we feel drawn towards them by a 
apecies of kindred relation i What ! kindred relation between 
two persons who neveir met before? whose fanulies, perhaps, 
had come from opposite points of the compass? How can such 
a supposition bemaiptamed for a moment ? How can it be 
said, that one spiritual immaterial essence is a-kin to another ? 
Material bodies are related when they draw the stream of life 
from the same fountain : moulded in the same original frame, 
they may resemble each' other in feature and form, may be 
ruled by the same appetites, and inoculated with the same hu- 
mours. But what impress can one immaterial soul receive, 
which shall make it resemble another so exactly in its disposi- 
tions, that they shall seem to have one and the same presiding 
mind between them; that when they meet, they shall seem 
rather to recognise each other, than to become newly ac- 

a uainted ; that such a reciprocal congeniality shall be instantly 
iscovered between them, as exists between light and the eye 
of the inftint the mpment he opens it ? 

I do not hope to be able to explain these things. The mind, 
with its various faculties and operations, is, and ever must 
remain, the greatest of all mysteries to man. Those beings 
who, in the great chain of creation, are above him, may haply 
perceive and develope the sources from which his impulses 
emanate. But, the more intensely man turns his mental eye 
Upon hie own mind, the ‘'more dazzled and confounded it be- 
comes. Such examinations have led the German metaphysi- 
cians into the wildest absurdities. Nor have the^ been unpro- 
ductive of extravagance in a cei:|ain distinguished land, which I 
could mention, where they have given rise to a sect of poets and 
phi^jSHjrcritic/S, whose imaginative faculties h^ve absolutely eman- 
cipated themselves from all the restrictions of common sense. 

I may, however, be permitted to observe, that some writers 
pretend to account for presentiments and extraordinary apparent 
associations, by reducing them to the same cause, viz. tne pre- 
vious existence of the soul. Presentiments, they say, are no 
other tlian the exertion of that natural sagacity which the mind 
has a^auired, by having been placed before in circumstances 
resembling, in some degree, tftose in which it stands when 
those presentiments are conceived. In the same way, extraor- 
dinary associations are no other than faint recollections of feel- 
ings whijh the soul had experienced in % previoua life, and 
which are excited by some agent, similar to ihat had im^ 
pressed the memory in that prior state of existence. . 

This doctrine must not be confounded of Pythago- 

ras; who, as every one know|« held that the soul migT«^ie<|l 
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one earthly bpdy to anotlier, and was in a tftate of perpetaal 
revolutioa, each new body bein^ assigned to it as ^ reward of 
desert, or the punishment of mme*. This doottioe differs 
widely hrcaa the Pytha^reaa system ; it does not suppose a 
preeions existence of we soul on eartiit but in some Other 
region of the creation. It was believed by many of the Fstthers ; 
more particularly by the celebrated and elot^uent Origen, who, 
indeed, was ^uite an enthusiast upon this singular tenet. The 
Indian Btamins and the Persian Magi have also inculcated the 
doctrine of a iwiritual pre-existence ; and fieu Israel, one of the 
great Jewish ^bbins, tells us, in his Problems De Crtatum, 
that this was the common belief of all wise men among the 
Jews without exception. Indeed, the Jews have made this doc- 
trine a part of their cabala, and profess to have received it 
from Moses; though upon tins point Scripture is silent, not a 
word being found m the Old .Testament, either affirming pr dis- 
countenancing this belief. 

At the middle of the seventeenth century, this subject was 


* It IS curious to see the \dnous opinions which the ancient philosophers maintained 
concerning the nature of the soul. Zeno, the founder of ih 6 stoics, 'htM that tf was 
the qumtesscnce of the four elements Gakn, that *♦ every jiait of the body had Its 
boul;** Hippociateb, thab it wai a “ spirit tiiffuscd all over the body 5 *' 
was a “ thing comfiosed of cartii and water Parmenides, of ** earth and fire;** 'Hiaton* 
** a nature without repose Vurro, that it was an ** air received at the moudiy healed 
m the lungs, moistened in the heart, and diffused Sver the l>ody Heracl{]|p[ Fiiittctlir 
that it was the light," Xenocrates and the Lg>ptians, ** a 

with his usual prtjLision, dchned the soul to be** that which ctused * 

which ij» trui enough, though «t leaves ns as much in the dark as rver. 
iiioiis wc may subjoin the opinion of Plato^ which has been tullowdd by ViriwtUid 
proved upon by Horace. In the dialogue with Timabus he maintaint that the Dd^ 
formed souU out of what he calib ** the soul of the world," gave them reason and intcj|^ 
ligence, ami then scattercd^em as seed on the sun and moon and other stars, 
as he expresses himself, ** the other instruments or organs of time"— ‘'Bowwp# vods 
aUv Is 'HXsw, Tolf 5* «ii roOs IT sis rd dWa Ktra 6pyaya xpo'you, ike* Ptutiirch, 

adopting the Idea of Heraclitus, says, that the pure soul is of sutefior excellence, 
darting from the body like a flash of lightning from a cloud ; buttle aoul which is 
onraal and imhrcrsed in sense is like a heavy tnd dark s a|)our kindling and aspiring 
with difficulty. Miltuii seems to have had an rye id this passage, when he wrote those 
fine lines in Coraus — 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodiea, and imbrutei, till she quite lose 

The (fivme property of her first bemgv 

Such are (hose thick and gloomy shadows damp, 

Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 

Lfog*ring and aittrag bv a new-made grave. 

As loth tp leave the Wdy that it loved ; 

And tinli Itself, by sensuatity, 

Tn a dcMneiate and degraded state, 

Semenpttd die aoislr ^ bs^an epic poet, ** as a wonder, others hear of ii 
Mk, but no W knoweth it. The weapon divideth it not, the fins 

biohMSh Hup!# t||Q water cormptetfa it not, the wind dricth it not away : fior k Is tikoi- 
visrole, hmsMlufiilble, ineorrupttble; k is eternal, universal, permanent, irnmoveifiile 
it IS invisible, inconceivable, and unalterable." 
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in our own eonatry, and. controverted, pa both tides 
with 0 eat seal and no maao ability. It would, however, ex* 
tend ^is article to an nedne lenra to enter hiinately into the 
merits of the controversy. Nor wall I offer any opimbn of my 
own Bpon the doc^ine ofpre^istence, further thw to sty, that 
to me it araears consistent with every tenet of Christianity; fmd 
that it tends in some de^e to account for that reach of the 
imagination beyond the limits of this world, which we have all, 
at some time or other, experienced. '‘One negative advantage of 
the theory is, that, if no one o^n demonstrate its truth, no one 
can prove it to be false. 


MOBA'l.ITY OF NEWSPAPEHS. 

*A\X' Hyctyw od (kfjiKofuu.-^Ariitoph. 

Pray, Mr. Editor, do you ever read tlie newspapers? I 
do not mean the lissue of impertinences and personalities, 
which disgrace that part of our journals technically called “ the 
leader,” nor., the weekly lists of ministerial dinners, nor the 
poTvenuet ladies’ routs, nor the cabinet councils of Alm.ack’s. 
Every body reads these, with an avidity proportioned to their 
acknowledged importance. But, sir, do you ever read the ad- 
vertisements ?. 1 need scarcely ask the question: the first 

g lance of every individual connected with " the trade ” falls on 
lie daily list of " New PxjbUcatioks*,” in orddb* to form an 
omen oi the sale of a work, from the appearance of its title, in 

K 'nt A handsome lidvertisement, like a genteel figure, is a 
ter of recommendation ; nor do 1 see an;|neason why . a good 
sounding title should not be the passport wa literaty produc- 
tion, as well as of a man. In both cases it must oillen cover 
a reasonabte^Kirtion of insipidity. A motto too should work 
equally well, under a smart vignette, or at the bottom of a coat 


* Tf ne enough— where there heppen to be toy i— bat we ere too often diHtppoioted 
in this rcspoctp and feel quite at a loss to account for the unjuac neglectp or lather de» 
termined hostility of newspaper-proprietors to the mterestt of 
Notices of new works form the most intcfeating admtiMsim yevatraagent ttiiiay 
appear, these are the only clait which aieeacdudedfiomaji^gateinaeitm all others, 
including many of a very questionable nature; are inscrtoi ^ nAhtUm aa fecdted, l^t 
advertisements' of Kaw aooas are Med to be used only wm thetohllpi^ not to be 
enough of othera to fill the paper. Thusmt the aeveiml jpefioiilbitf Chmfnis, l^ter, 
and other holidays, when people of fashkm and ^yen of Ibodla ito no lodlgei Intone 
, to peruae them, shoals of advertisements (miscallea) New Boobs,’* may Itoohaerpedp 
^athlch, In feet, ait become quite old. Itht locicamof wedBylltortry poperi^l^^ 
which are eaclunvely devoted to Boob will ai no pefifdf 1^ 

^ more than probable, entirely supersede the potilicnl priati lor this purpoto. 
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of arms ; and both books and authors aow-a^iavs derive no 
small p4rt of their oon|iM|Ufli^ from tappotim. hni, in thaie 
ph>f<»Bi(»^ia8{M;ci^iw, doel itot jrdur e^e senntftilsiAB wander 
along the Oolunltts, to rest lipdn claims to immortality not 
foinmed otthooks ? ' For my own part, although I Sfa as gi^ a 
oaiibtimc as anotlmr, ainid am more coi^med about the lPrwi* 
deiit^s speed), or tl^ ^cedhngs of Soiim and MUrilto, (Un> 
gracious reprobate that 1 am) than' in a proof-sheet, yet f oor« 
fees my predilection to ba dto^etber with the advertuements, 
as forming by far the nmst interesting j^ortion of our daily miw> 
ceHanies; for Which reason I alwayt ^ep them, as Sbal^eare 
soys, mouthed to be last swallowed" 

Of all the improvements of civilization, there is nothir^ in 
life like a newspaper ; and the newspapers of our times are the 
ne plus ultra of journals. Vtnimus ad summum fortuuer ’’ 
Such variety, such abundance, such an happy adaptation to all 
sorts of tastes! Whigs, tones, ultra-royalists, radicals, and 
half-radicals — all bare uieir measure accurately taken ; and fronr 
" Hie Hue and Ciy,” up to " Cobbett’s Roister,” there is sUch 
an infinity of shadings, that a man’s politics must be as badly 
shaped as Yorick’s bead; if he does not somewhere find the echo 
of his opinions. In this point of view, a newspaper is no bad 
index of, men’s dispositions and pursuits. My maiden sister 
(who is full ten years older than I am, though she will not own 
it) ever casts her eyes firet on.tpe marriages ; my wife reads, par 
pr^erence, the fashionable intelligence ^i^my daughter, the thea- 
trical bulle^; young hopeful, my son, is divided between Tat- 
tersall’s anv Dutch Sam; my brother looks to the price of 
stocks ; and I to the advertisements ; while Dr. Drowsy, tny 
son’s tutor, begins patiently at “Wednesday, March the seventh,'’ 
and reads straig^Mfdown to “ semper eadem,” and “ London, 
printed pmd pubTi^&d." 

Tlte mvertising columns of a newiipaper are, toP^iloaopher, 
who sees into the essence of things, a damera c4mm)|I> or moving 

S ieture of the world, in whidi wmtevkf is passing UWad is re- 
ectod with a fidelity and perspicacity that delight and edity ; 
and I protest, were 1 historiographer to the king, or a compiler 
fi>r the “ Annual Register,’’ i would rather have the newspaper 
advertismnents for my original documents, than the " Gazette ” 
andtiie “ Moniteur' both togetbeiC> Indeed, 1 am quite con- 
vineed*.. tiiat if tboim veracious oontinuators of ^moUet and 
Hsme, wke^ for a teason the Very opposite of Pope^s, 

, , ' “ Write in noniben, fi>r tiw numbers- 


- 00 , 


|f|w.m(we attention to tilts branch of philotophy,, tijeir 
vmiui *t once be stork kvdy accurate. 
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Do not, for example, the adverti>eineiit8 from the Ordnance- 
office give ** dreadful note of preparation,” more certain and 
trust-worthy than ** We are credibly infonned,” — Advices re- 
ceived from Trieste,” or We have it from the best authority” ? 
—in all which, credence follows in the inverse ratio of assevera- 
tion. Then again, ip^ matters of trade, revenue, and other 
branches of pditical coconomy, the notices to insjC^vents afford 
much plfdner indications of national prosperity or adversity, 
than could be gathered from all the Custom-house returns that 
ever were printed. 

It must, however, be freely confessed, that documents of this 
description are no^ every body’s market, and that not only ge- 
nius is necessary to pick the marrow from the bone, but much 
perspicuity also, to avoid such errors as that of the Frenchman, 
who inferred the political corruption of England from the co- 
lumn which he imagined an address to Lord C , and which 

is headed in large capitals — Want Places.” Those who 
know the details of office can best tell how egregious a blunder 
the presuming trav^ller’^^ made ; and can answer that the whole 
newspaper would not contain all the applications to the heads of 
departments from gentlemen who " want places applications, 
which employ so many corresponding clerks in the answering 
them. . 

But it is cliiefly for the minor moralities that the advertise- 
ments of a newspaper may be vusefully studied, though occa- 
sionally the more heroic virtues are both theoretically and prac- 
tically illustrated in these productions. The devotion and gra- 
titude of members of Parliament, as set forth in tMfeir addresses 
to the electors after the return, and their humility and patriotism 
during the canx'ass, are enough to move the stubbornest hearts, 
and have touched mine again and again almost to tears. 

The offers of money-lenders are splendid testimonl]^ of the 
innate genei^sity of our dear country men, among whom%ws and 
Christians vivaFfeach other with a zeal and devotion the most 
flattering to the national character. The hospitality of those 
who provide board and lodging for young men who axe in 
need of such accommodation, is no less praiseworjfliy ; w^hile 
the terrible denunciations against vicious indulgences, so fear*- 

4 

« 'I'hii bluiiSer of the Frenchman reminds me of anothcf— ** a fpa- 

ilcman of that nation to his tra\el]ing compamon^ ** Pourauoi Pitt «*ap- 

pdlo>t-il Billy ?^8nd then immediately iuuiwertii|g himself, he ^appgrenr- 

mem e’est |>arcequ*il introdipt tons les * bilb’ dai^Je parleini^’lf ;iSofiie ofouronUi 
coontrymen, however, mi^e worse mistakes at Paris, and, I am^jd^,to of muo 
senoQs impo^ee, tach^aa fotgetting to pay th$r bills before thetsy lewn to 

etc. But it is with nations as with books : in their compositihiiii; f Svnt bema,' mt 
qosedara mediocria, sunt mala pluia*'— and neither are mended by vimlcni aid 
placed abuhc. ^ 
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f«Uy promulgated by die vetites of the Escolap^ band, onj^t 
to reomim the moat 'hardened smaer. Mabtinmiual advertise- 
ments afimd striking poofs of modesty, the absence of pre- 
tence, imd the b<nA<mitm of the age, no less Uian of die preva- 
loit contempt for pecuniary motives. He who doubts tm ad- 
vantages of education, may be 'convinced’ of his error by aCidy- 
iim the promises of dancing-masters ; while the advertSMinf^ 
ot insurance-offices are lessons of prudence, and those of tbO 
lotstery-office keepers are direct incitements to that enterprise 
which is the life and soul of a commercial people. 

Then it is impossible to look over the '* Sales of Estates*' 
without a crowd of moral reflections rushing^upon the imagina- 
tion. The uncertainty of humac aflairs, the instability of for- 
tune,' the " quantum iR rebus ina»g^’ are felt at a first gHfoce; 
while a more steady and protracted scrutiny points the close 
connexion of cause and enect. which regulates the trarmfer of 
property-^-connecting extravagance with ruin, and vice with* 
beggary. egi . . 

On the other hand, it must be owned tnin incentives to vici- 
ous excesses are to be found in the multifarious reading of the 
advertising columns : that wives arc tempted to extrava- 
gance at “ Lc Magasin dcs Modes that “ the curious in 
nsh-sauce" are seduced into gounnatidise by Mr. Burgess ; 
and that “ real old port at forty-two .shillings per do- 
zen,” 1^'s the foundation of i^ny 'an head-ache and bilious 
fever. But this is in the nature of tbifigs. Corruplio optitm 
pessima; audsise and abuse, by the fatality of man's disposition, 
go hand ifi hand. However, like the viper, tlie newspaper 
carries with it the remedy for its own poison. The cau medi- 
cinale is found in juxta-position with " fresh turtle every day 
and “ the new inivnted essence of shrimps” serves but as an 
index — to “ Barclay’s antibilious pills.” 

To the philanthropist, the first and last pages •of a newspaper 
are a perpetual feast. How must, the lyumane anS generous 
heart glow with delight at each fresh proof of the enterprise and 
ingenuity of the species ; end at each new triumph over nature 
and time. What food for self-congratulation at being bom in 
an age and nation, to which no obstacle is invincible, and each 
new want becomes the source <of abundant gratification. On 
one side we have a pomade to make fhe hair grow ; and on the 
othl^'an ointment to check its exuberance, when we have the 
mk^MrCune ’tO apply the j^made in a wrong plade. In the 
saaaiB nage^ find washes to {neserve the gums, and .in the 
ne«t|s|diMnf^^ foeth to fit into them. The successes of otv 
department are most consoling ; and i t^aot 
cowlietfi my.hi^eB, that ffiose who sweeten the breath and check 
the progmss of decay in our ieeth^may jiroduce a reform in 
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parliament; that the “most sweet voices'' of senators soay he* 
epme as wholesome as their losses ; that the hiconnpttbil^ of 
their mnders may pass to their votes; that jotUnaJists may cease 
to beToul-moulhed, and tiiat the spirit of purity miy pass irom 
the persons to the mmds of our representarives. 

What a pleasing reflection it must aflord too, m r^iag the 
journals, to pass from disease to disease, from drfonnity to de* 
formity, and behold science and ingenuity triumphing over all ; 
our m^cal writers, like so many St. Georges, with each a 
dragon prostrate at his feet, restoring their fellow-creatures from 
conditions “too loathsome to behold,” and from maladies 
" universally deemed incurable,” to the plenitude of youthful 
vigour and soundness of constitution.. Then how delightfid to 
knotit that stays may be had prhich remedy toe worst defbmuty, 
and that when the “ Macassar oil” has lost its power, wigs are 
made that put nature to the blush ; that whiskers are manoihe- 
> tured thatwould deceive toe lynx-iike glance of a drill sergeant, 
and that eyes are fabricated so very cleverly that they do every 
thing but see. 

Oh the other hand, the wealth and abundance of the nation, 
as evinced in the frequency of feasts and public dinners, must 
give cause of general exultation ; while those connected with 
charitable collections prove, toat our own days can boast their 
Quintus Curtius’s as well as antiquity : the sole difierence is, 
toat while the hero of Rome leaped into a gulf for the good of 
his country, Englishmen make a gulf of themselves, and swallow 
to suffocation in the service of their fellow-citizens. Then the 
number of these subscriptions and the vast sums raised, which 
whether they be for clothing and feeding the indigent at home, 
or making good Jews into bad Christians abroad, are filled with 
equal alacrity, prove the unbounded prodigttlitv of the national 
benevolence, there is indeed only one mwoack ton ire- 
flection, and that is, that the number of such institutimiB shews 
toe great extent of toe public necessiries. But (imi,per cimtra, 
if toe good things of this world yt&e more equally ^tributed, 
m should be positive losers by all the good deeds, which would 
■ then want the occasions of.their existence. 

There is one other moral mlvaatage derivdsle fiwn toodiag 
advertisements, and whiito I would advise eiierT aum«V|irfaoi« 
fortune is not unbounded,' to look to— I mom w eietoise of 
aelf-control. Tho first page of a newspaper is Uti a ifmcknis 
and splendid bazaar, in which the eyes, at every stoih make the 
most furious demands on the purs& Here a plpy^aeo^ ; fflwv 
a concert invites ; frirther on, a snnwt einrieie m craya 
had fiir an old To me (I must h(mfla% dOeme itj^mMiy 
thing “patent" lias charsns ihnoat ineannble; and fineHa a 
mangle to a cork-icrew, I have been tho dupe of so amny havoB- 
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tiffin, tii«t the ffiily emj^ apace to my hooie tapw pocket. The 
Mving, I am folly amurc, would be con^enbll fieom idl theee 
vatioue mcffiioraiea of tine end atreagth ; but, aom^ow or other, 
the firat coat nun vnmy with e deal of money. If the great atep 
to aound moralite e|! conduct ia the inveatigation of our mtiore, 
^ the eidigbtnung our will. advertiaemeDta are by no meana 
iiulifferent to public happiness. One discovers at the perusal of 
eeery parar an entire new series of wants, of which we were 
never oefore aware; all urgent, and all cepable of becoming 
motives of action. Now as long ais these lie perdm in the hu- 
man breast, they are so many traps likely to catch the soul 
unawares, and upset the wisest train of resolute intentions ; but 
by reading the journals, we probe and lay bare our inmost n^re ; 
and amidst the variety of their solicitations, w« learn how innch 
there is for a wise man to combat ; and how necessary it ia (to 
naa a vulgw adage) to cut one’s coat according to one’s cloth. 

I was origintily led to this train of thought (and 1 doubt not^ 
that the circumstance mil form an epoch in ethical science)* 
while waiting- for my friend Heedless in a -oolfee-house. Heed- 
less, who has nothing to do with his time, never keeps an ap- 
pointment I thought I had nicked my gentleman, by coming 
myself a fhll hour too late ; but I was mistaken, — so down I sat, 
called for a dish qf coffee and the newspaper ; and having read 
all the debates, political and fashionable intelligence, thrice 
over, I was fairly beat into the a4verti6ements. Here a new 
field suddenly burst upon the imagination. The gay confusion, 
the reretm coucordia mscors of so many heterogeneous subjects 
jumbled t<^ther in so small a space, amused, and for a time 
distracted me. Bat by degrees tiie mind became used to the 
hodge-podge, and the system of which I have endeavoured to 
give you a sketdh, arranged itself in my head. Hour passed 
after nomr unperceived ; am when Heedless arrived, too late for 
the business which brought us together, I thought ms presence 
an intrasion. I harried, however, home ^ a cold dinner, and 
dinegarduig my wife’s vituperative locks for spoiling the fish, 
and -ooing me mutton to a stick, I retired to my study; and 1 
have maoe such |ncspeas in this new train, of investigation, that 
I hope, before the season is over, to be able to give a course of 
eae^es^wre lectalKB at the Freemasons’ Tavern upon the adver- 
tissniffiits of tile day ; which will embrace -the “ quicquid agunt 
kmmm” and ky o^n the most hiddm rechtses of human voli- 
ticaii): while,’ 1^ the deemess of ^ principles they U'iH lay 
ei^nede the. necestity for the Society for the 
ThUmpliisi^lii M vice, for Penitentiaries, end for Evenidg Leji^ 
ths metN^lis; by which, if the mmigter 
lax on my tick^ of admistion, I calculate tikt 
Jk tshaB.be tite instrument of an fficooomical reform cff great 
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value, which (a8 it will not interfere with the gains of any per- 
son who is of foy consideration) is not likely to . meet mm a 
fomudable resistance. In the mean time. Sir, if you have a 
rnittd to write any thing in favour of my system in your future 
numbers, I will give you a few private lectctrcs before the great 
course commences ; and in that hope I remain 

Your obedient servant, 

x: 


TITLE-PAGES. 

A TITLE-PAGE has been aptly said to resemble the entrance 
of a building, the fashion and workmanship of which are the 
indexes to the style of the interior, and upon whose goodly or 
ungracious aspect, accordingly, depends whether or not the 
stranger will incline to busy himself with an enquiry into what 
'may be seen within. To all those authors, therefore, who are 
solicitous that the wisdom of their books shall not lie hidden for 
the want of a comely and self-recommending admittance-way 
(comprehending, 1 verily think, as many as there are members 
of the ancient and respectable calling of authorship), it is of the 
highest concern how they resolve upon a title-page ; for as it is 
not by a mean, ill-proportioned vestibule that a spectator can be 
invited to survey the chambers and fixtures within a house, so it 
is by an engaging and promising title-page — lU jmeris olim dani 
ermtvia blandi doeforts — that tlie attentive pemsal of his work 
may be compassed by an author. The days have been, indeed, 
when the knowledge that was to be found betwixt the two covers 
of a book, required not that it should be preceded by a fair title- 
page into the world, ere it found favour in men^s sight — butwhen 

S mall and woman skilled in the mysteries of clerkship, did 
y adventure upon the reading of a tonie, however homely 
and austere was its front. 

In the simple and primitive days of the great typographical 
patriarch, Will, Caxton, that sort of card of invitation to the 
gentle reader,’^ whic|^ in later times passed under the denomina* 
tion of a title-page, was not known. The world had been Mli 
lately stunned by the. prodigies of the typogr^hical mt : liie 
novelty of books, and the noticm of a miraculous agOncTin tibeir 
production, secured to the illustrious speculatom an 
^ple shara.of patrouuge. It has been my fortame to witness^ 
in the sanctuary of a worthy bibliopoUst, the sear<^ of a 

hot adventurer just entered upon the cure of afoer the 

page to some gwuine folio oftjbe manulactiur^ of 

to mark the significant nod with whidi he. resign«d thO; 
Ikied volume convicted of the d^ciency of a title-p&ge ! 
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state of such a man is only to be paralleled by that of the 
poor catechumen in bibliography^ bearing awigj|L upon some 
fortunate mornings as the identii^ workmanship of the illustrious 
father just metitioned« an ingenious resemblance to one of his 
scarcest productions^ with a title*page, like a mark of reproba- 
tion on its forehead ! How admirably contrived, meanwhile, 
are all the symptoms of decay — hOw judiciously its various in- 
firmities ^re forced — the per-centage to Time how carefully dis- 
charged — the encroachments of the envious moths, how skill- 
fully imitated! — ^altogether it is such a perfect specimen of 
artificial wasting away, that, to a lay-spectator, it has the appear- 
ance of dying of old age in the ve^ prime of life. When title- 
pages were fimt introduced, they were characterized by simplicity 
and plainness. They did not exceed a line and a half ; and tlie 
name of the author or printer, or date, seldom appeared there. 
But the ambition of possessing books now began to diminish 
notwithstanding the encouragements held out to the cultivation 
of learning; audit became necf'ssary U> stimulate the decayed 
appetite which threatened the illustrious labourers at tlie press* 
Accordingly the use of ornamental title-pages was introduced. 
For the invention of this ingenious remedy we are indebted to 
tlie great successor of Caxtun, Wynkyii de Worde. The first 
essay of Wynkyn towards ornamental typography is to be met 
with in the title-page to his edition of Jiari/iolomamde proprietar 
lilfus Rerum. Ine title itself, ip large Gothic letters, make# 
two lines across the page. The letters were deeply cut into A 
large wooden block, leaving the surface with many slight in- 
cisions to form a dark back-ground. A good idea of the man- 
ner in which the title is executed, may he had from the small 
black space on a Bank note, in which the amount of the note is 
stated in white letters. This specimen of early typographical 
workmanship is highly esteemea for the neatness or the execu- 
tion and the proportions. It would ap|:)ear, however, that the 
tnerits of this plan of a title-page — which truly was but a small 
improvement on the fashion of title-pages already in use, and to 
which men seemed so indifferent — were not appreciated to the 
whole extent of Wynkyn's estimate ; and we find him according- 
ly introducing into th^lan of his titie-pa^s various ornamental 
^ures arid devices. Tiie earliest im^nce of an ornamentiii title- 
occurs in his venerable, edition of. the work entitled The 
ll/ve mil and to dye W//,” which is a translation from the 
Frepiim^ and a reprint of an edition already published by Caxton. 
The ^e to this work in Wynkyn's edition fills a linB and a half 
of largelOpthm surrounded by a plain border : beiieadi 

it a pair of norses richly caparWcmed. 

TThrqj^yi ilia ^ches in tha oaok-ground is a distant view of a 
castle And acnde houses. The bonier is composed of twd piUaiV 
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of the Tuscan order, aupporting an arched roof, and the capitali 
are ornamented with full<*blown roses. The same cnt appears 
pa the reversexf the first leaf, and beneath it are three stanzas, 
the merit of which may be judged of from the following specie 
men: 

** O mortal man, lyfte up thyn eye, 

And put all vanytes out of thyn raynde, 

For a4 thou seest thys corse here lye, 

Kven so shalt thou by nature and jkynde. 

A man's lyfe is but a blast of wynde. 

And in a thought departed and gone ; 

Wyf, chylde, and godes you must leave behynde 
To-day a man, to-rnorrow none.” 

There is an edition, by the same printer, of the book called 

Richard Rolle, hermyte hampnll/* 8cc. dated about the 
same time. Tlie title-page is ornamented with a whole-length 
figure of a hermit walking with his staff in his right hand, and 
his beads pendant in his left — a glory circles his head. As soon 
as the use of ornamental title-pages became general, the most 
usual device was the representation of a scholar at his desk ; 
but in proportion as the competitors multiplied, did these em- 
bellishments improve in execution, variety, and design. That 
they were the means of preserving the woVks of many a worthy 
autnor, we cannot doubt : and to the credit of the taste of eren 
these remote times, it deserves to be stated, that the description 
of works to which these a^traptive appendages w ere deemed to 
be of most consequence, are chiefly books of theology and pole- 
mics. Of the efficacy of the intended preservative we are en- 
titled to think highly, upon the authority of the following lines : 

“ Or where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own*** 

Dukcud, B. 1. 

One of the most remarkable ornamental iiUe*page6 of those 
times is from the Mentz press, and is prefixed to a folio volume 
of divinity. The title itself is squeezed into a narrow space at 
the lop of Uie page, like some unworthy intruder, of whose 
piwnce the artist seems impatient in such a place* Thore?* 
nudimic jpart of the ppge is nlled by a full-length fif^.pf ^ 
ViimtlHary,' gorgeousTv attired ; end as to dresa 
qualities, certainly exhibits more devout partlihl^ jin 
tlian ta^ for beauty and ornament. He dtews less skiU 
in the lyirbery for of the head of h^ which he bestows 

upon fipEP^rgin, profuse and capable of bmng. torned to a very 
good acM|iilt as it is, he can find ^ use« butlea?es it^ishevelled 
about her should^, to the peat injury of hw^pemm. Bat the 
richness of the crown, and the splendoor^of tjbe glory ronnd k/est 
head, denote the stTMg interest the artist has in concilhit^ 
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her ; and nothing ahort of the deepest remorse could have led to 
the free gilt of such a wholesome complexion as wears* 

In the commencement of the century, the taste for orna- 
mental title-pages, and indeed of ornamental printing in general, 
was, very prevuent : and the encouragement afforded to t 3 mo- 
graphical artists produced some very costly decorations. The 
primers, and most of the elemental works — ^the joint compoai- 
tions of some of the most illusUious men of the time — were sent 
into the world with title-pages that reflect the highest credit on 
the skill of the artists. The design which was commonly adopt- 
ed in title-pages to works of mis description, was that of a 
school-master enthroned in a two-armed chair; a birch, the 
awful emblem of authority, in his hand, and a group of suhmet 
truants around him, with visages most elaborately rueful. Hut 
the prodnetions of the Basil press, under the joint superinten- 
dence of Erasmus, Froben, and tiolbein, left all cojnpetit||s at 
an immeasurable distance in the department of decorative print- 
ing. The superiority of the title-pages prefixed to the Basil 
editions consists in the extraordinary beauty of the design and 
execution of the borders. Representations of birds, fruits, 
flowers, carved vases, and historical subjects, surrounded the 
page, inclosing a space where the title of the work and tlw 
name of the autiior appeared. At first, these borders wsre 
executed with a dark back-ground, to relieve the figures upon 
it The devices, however, were pften singularly inappropriate. 
The Sermons of Luther were inhered into the world under the 
escort of Pyramus and Thisbe in a most dolorous plight. The 
Holy Bible was often prophaned by title-pages containing the 
most extravagant representations. In the title-page to one of the 
prayer-books printed about this time, is thb aesign of an aogd 
crowning the virgin Mary, and Ood the Father assisting at me 
ceremony ; and in that to a book of Natural History of the same 
period, IS a figure intended to represent the Supreme Being 
residing on the seventh day, when he rested from all his labours. 
The lives of some of the most eminent of uss Sainto furnish sub- 
jects for tile decorations of many title-pages. * In the title-page 
to the ^'Pryrner Salisbury*’ printed about tim middle of the 
16^ contnry, these is a heantiral eat to^Inrds Ihe top of tiie 
and Ae apace beneath ia MIed no Wllh tiie rollowine 
■hgufaur rappliedhon : 

" God be in my bedc, 

And in my tmderataadyi^ ; 

God be in my eyen, 

Andinmykkynge; 

Ctod befai my moutM, 

AnAen’my spakynge; 
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God be in my herte, 

And in my tliinkinge ; 

GcnI be «t mine end. 

And at my departynge.’’ 

The title-pagea to tlie Basil edition of Erasmus’s works are 
distin^iished for th^ spirit and ingenuity of their omam^ts* 
The title-page to an edition of his Greek Testament, contains a 
higlily-finished picture. The title is entirely inclosed by an 
elaboratef wood-cut border: at the top is the Citadel ofHapm- 
nesH, and at the bottom a walled arena, where Genius, in the 
chanicler of an old man with a stick in his hand, is seen keeping 
off some frolicsome boys. Fortune, Opinions, and Persuasion, 
in the characters of females, are witliin the arena : the Evil 
Passions are around it : and in tlie side compartments are tiie 
represeifrtatioiis of the discipline and afflictions which human 
Batu|^ is to undergo in its journey to the happy Citadel. 

Fertile great improveraeulH in tlie art ot decorative printing 
^ which took plq^oe aoout this tune, we aie indebted principally to 
the genius of Holjiehi, who iS known to us by some spirited 
productions of his pf ncil. executed in Ithe reign and unaer the 
patrtmage of Henry the IRghfli. Henry seems to have employed 
this great artist ^ an eitiissaiy abroad, after the exatiiple of his 

f jredt censor, to fulfill some curious and exquisite instructions 
Of taking u survey of t^e person, compleVion, &c. of some 
foreign lady, to whom lie^ intended to make pioposals. It is 
certain that Holbein en<snaie^.his miJfeter into a marriage 
with Ann^ ol Cleios, by Imparting unmeiited charms^ to her 
portrait. The Basil press, hbViever, had fts rivals. The 
title page to Pofygraplf^ contains an elaborate re- 

presenttition of the* author presenting his book *tt) the Pope. 
This work was executed lit Paris in the early part of the ICtli 
century. In Eii^laad also^he art pf fecomtive prijbtipg was in 
a state of gi’eat improviiinent ; and ine 6imaiiieti& in the f it^e- 
pa^ to Jobn^s Accomt oflhifUh Worthies Will not suffer m 
" a c6l«parison with the most celebrated spcciipens of the time. 
Some ^exquisitely ornamented title-pages were exe<Slited 
^is "period l>y the Al^e ihmily, the most faknous of which is 
the CaWirial BepiDo’stJisiory of Veiii^* th |he 

reiga^ef l^mbeth a moi^ dhaste aittd se^ete hppeam ttohe 
gnidiil|hriinioda<^ itself illto the <rf orinttisrg. 

The mde and jiobl^dus devices of esUier ;rieUed to a 
8tateIyi^Mkitdl%afa|^^^ stiH ho^fOr greai. 

beac^y kff eysMShtihiVin the omamenta of The ^ 

corations to the titll^p^e prefixW to lh%dl^^Sur T. Mw]? 

female 

siaSPoit h iipsil®L^ 

yohln^e^*the nalSMwttie and the 

It does not appear that the assimnee t>f the engmferarniy^ 
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ways relied on as the best passport to literary suecess* The un- 
fortunate Thomas Tusser^ wlm strore to unite the pursuit of 
l^i'actical with poetiy and music* has left, some very 

favourable specimens ot his genius behind* and in particuliu 
his book entitled ** Five hunirm /)otW« of 
without the advantages of decoradon* l^ame very popular. He 
therein gives many good directions for the cultivation of the 
hop ; and notwithstanding his disappointments* thus pleasantly 
concludes : 

The hop for its profit 1 thus do exalt : 

It strengdienetli drink* and it savouretib malt ; 

And, being well brewed, long kept it will last/ 

And drawing abide, if you draw not to6 fiist. 

The alteration of manners in the time of James the^ First may 
be traced even in the history df title-pages. ITie decosatioas 
become more various and fanciful. One of the most remarkable 
ornamental title-pages executed in the reign 6i[thet monarch,*" 
is prefixed to a worn of a gentleman falconer^ an Italian* en- 
titled A Treatise aui brief immrse on Spaniels when they be 
overheated.'^ ^ndemeath the title is representation of tlie king 
richly habited ; and if the attire of the monar(^ be a true speci- 
men of the fashionable dress of the times, all I can say is* tbi^ 
the era of the rise of dandies does not belong to the 19tb cen- 
tury. His majesty is approached by two attendants* who aro 
occupied in viewing the *' airy^cofitess*' which goes on over their 
heads ; a group of dogs 1$ aroudd him ; in bis left hand he bears 
the hawk, ana Ju his right a stick. The taste for the ancient 
devices had not yet been wholly rmnoved* particular^ from the 
patrons of theological literature. The following curious design 
appears in a title-page prefixed a treatise on diyjjpity* in 
the commencement of the 17th century : — an immense ship is 
represented tihfi^l^sail foreshortened : the Pope* St. Peter* and 
some cardiiuds itv in the po6p ; the Virgin Ma^ Md infant 
Saviour are in the shrouds with atlkmdant angels ; is 

an old man fishing : the good CathoUcs are caught in^a net* 
while the l^formists are suspended, to a hoolu,. in the fisheiy 
appears the head :of a swmnting j^eegraW with mitsia- 

miios and a p# of fipo^uMes. ^ tn4tusvceiitary the remarkable 
wont of the i&^il^ioti. Of copper-plate embsllishments took 
place. * ' 

But alas for the iitle-jPge l-r^plOn the scat of ojpaameats^ 
imlbngett^ wSe»o riial ai^sts.coihmitled tbemoelvos b 
^q^wuHwmaidationof ti^*and ingenuity. Gone for ww 

aio hor days of tpbiiddw. Ifo mote dothed in early fipONam, 
Md garliiido fod fruits/ will she go Ibrdt |o inviMdbe 

Htrwioanr 

ii cem^* the Ibtuige is past, «mla rude* surly, mofOOntile com- 
pp^ of hdtm done 
Voi.. I. ||l». 1FI. tv 
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The fashion of ornamental title-pages haying yw^Wed to the 
growing austerity of manners, the ingenuity of authors was 
taxed to provide an equivalent in the terms of the title it^lf : 
and it is but justice to aad, that the art of ingeniously baptizing 
books'' was not only introduced, but carried to the greatest per- 
fection by polemics ‘writers. A literary war early broke out 
between the Presbyterian party and the adhergnts of the estab- 
lished church; and the writings on both sides are oftentimes dis- 
tinguished by titles worthy to be remembered for their incongruity, 
their humour, and ingenuity. I doubt not but that the heavy 
and corruptible materials which they belong to, are indebted for 
their preservation to tlie virtue of these titles. A controversy 
about the arrangement of the table or altar in a certain church, 
in the beginning of the reign of Charles I. gave rise to productions 
with titles in which a new style of nomenclature seems to have 
been introduced. Says my authority : — 

“ Grantham's stout vicar scarce had got 
His hoard in place of altar set, 

When out there conies a peevish letter 
To charge him for an innovator/’ ^ 

EngiantTs Rtfomatim. 

To this epistle the vicar and his altar-party, being stout paper 
combatants, reply in a book entitled A Coal from the Altar. 

^ But, Sirs, beltold the scorchWk brand 
Was scarce delivered from Imliand, 

When from the table«party came 
The Quench Coal out to choak the same ; 

But Quench Coal being but a dull 
Insipid lump, of nonsense full, 

Bid little harm, or none at all, 

To the victorious Altar Coal.** 

fbid. 

To help Qacach CoaC a book soon after appears bearing the 
title of J^hc flolt/ Tahhy Name, and Thing : 


Brimfiill of banter, droll, and scoiF, * 

By whMIt no doubt the table-members 
Had dash'd the coal into deademben^^ 

If Pocklmgton hhd not restrained 

By hiu' Alfare Christianum.** ^ IbiH. 


The vicar ; but the accudeiit in no way tnjuroa tbe progress 
of the controversy :-r , ^ , 

^ his ashes Uvd his . v 


Even in his he will not bd from 

hi the right m rei^. Acoordinltljr^c' have Tie Ihad 
P/m:— ^ ' ..... 
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He law, it aeeiii6s from grot below, 

His altar in a danger great, 

And frw that pleaded well for it : 

Takes up his pen, and falls to plead 
For*s altar, tliough a ^elvenionthdcad." 

Innumerable were the books, and wonderful their titles, which 
followed upon this subject : 

“ Scarce was a pen but what was tried, 

And books dew out on every side/* 

At length the coal was completely extinguished, and the con- 
troversy concluded by a book from the Presbyterian party. The 
book is indebted for its efficacy to the judicious choice of a Greek 
title. — It w^ouUi be superfluous to attempt to describe the chamc* 
ter of the title-pages adopted in succeeding times, when the 
abuse of religion was carried to such a tremendous extent* The 
writers of Cromweirs time invented various styles of title-pages- 
— tlie allegorical, the elegiac, the heroic, the epigrammatic, &c. 
but the metaphorical wim most generally preferred ; such for in- 
stance as A J^air oj' old Stockings ui^wly vamped — A Reaping- 
hook well ietnpered Jar the stubborn Ears of the coming Crops — or 
Jiiscuits baked ui the Oven of Charitp, earefuUp conserved for the 
C/uckem of the Ckprch, the Sparrows (f the Spirit, and the sweet 
Swallows of Salvation.^ The rc-establishment of order and the 
monarchy Vanished, 1 Wjt sorry to say» the taste for curious title- 
pages. The decline fall of the art nniy be distributed 
amongst the succeeding reigns. What indeed could be expected 
from the era, in. which volumes containing specimens pt title- 
pages of the most elaborate workmanship, were treated os fit only 
to erect altare to Dulness. 

** But, higli above, more solid learning shone, 

The classics of an age tliat heard of none ; 

There Caxton slept, with Wynkyn at his side, 

One clasp’d in wood, and one in Strong cow-liidc ; 

Of these, .twelve volmncs, twelve of amplest size, 

Redeem’d from tapers and defrauded j»ies, 

Inspired he seizes/’ — ^ Dundud, A. 1. 

But a more lihp^ spirit appears to be reviving. The laurels 
of the venerable Wynkvn are about to be refreshed. If the 
posthumous admiration the l9th century is unavailing for the 
ereal promoters of the art of decorative printing in former days. 
It nciay be the means of communicating some benefit to our po«^ 
terity t and extensive wifi be 6ur claim upon the gratitude of 
thstt if by pur ^irit and industry we succ^ in r^ 

8ioriti| the popient honours of its lineage — tins relic 
prompt ac multarum ime^num — the title-page. W. 


2 u2 
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60NNETT0MANIA. 

Theouohout the region of specifics I have loag sought for 
a cure or antidote against one prevalent itisorder. In '"Every 
man his own doctor,” — ^in the puff-stuck windows of patent 
medicines-^n the gay magazine-cover, and ih the sly comer of 
a newspaper, not forgetting the bills so importunately presented 
gratis td the step-picking passenger, I have seamhed ; but all 
in vain, Oenuine pills ana universal panaceas bid defiance (if 
duly attested and signed) to all diseases save the present: the 
rake may purchase a constitution, and the old obtain a 
precious infusion of youth from a half-guinea phial ; but this 
touches not our case. It is true, that the bite of a rabid animal, 
the species of disorder to which I allude, has baffled more than 
any other the efforts of the faculty, yet we have the searing-iron, 
vinegar, and, if all fails, suffocating bolsters, against thehydro- 

[ ihobia, but nothing, notliing alas ! is on record as a specific 
or the soimettomaniu. 

Natural philosopners have been mucli perplexed to define the 
animal, the bite of which is so disastrous, or to ^sign it to any 
class ; as though the breed is very common, not only in its native 
woods, but even in populous cities, the professors of comparative 
anatomy have been totally unable to discover its genus, ana declare 
that the body always evaporates und^JM^ectioh. It is uncer- 
tain whether we are ind^btea for th^Bbt to the devastating 
Arabs, or whether it was indigenous to fte Swiss and Provencal 
mountains ; but its spreading and fickle nature inclines me to the 
former opinion. Wrierever bred or born, we learn that the 
ravenous creature, in the early period of modern times, descended 
into the fertile plains of Italy, and, with a very fastidious taste, 
that has not been its subsequent cliaracteristic, bit the choicest 
spirits of that enthusiastic land. One, in particular, it seized 
venomous hold of, who mistook the cause or his frenzy for love, 
and made very illiberal complaints against that innocent deify. 
The general symptoms of the infection, in this its first stage, very 
much resembled tho^ it displays in its present, audio be hoped 
its last stage, amon||Nrus,— extreme melmicholy, bla<^ bile, and 
slavering at the mouth with inanity and froth* It must have 
been % curious spectacle to see the great geniuses 6f those days, 
dying of diction and playing with petty omiceits, like the pon- 
derous F^staff fiddling with the sheOts as he expired. At a 
later period in the country referred to, it assumed a more ten^c 
aspect : the animal increased to dcudde and tre^ its original 
size, and bit the whole body of the CruscaneS^emiciaas ; ahd 
doubtless it was partly owing to this mania, that they meta- 
moi^hosed themselves into millers, and converted, with a teuly 
typical metaphor, all poetry into bran. This is its most dangerous 
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epoch ; aod I heartily hope the infection may never ejgam be 
communicated to the critk^ tribe. Besidea, wiA &em it would 
be 8uperet<^tioo ; and adding it to their natural ** pus atque 
venenum/’ would be. as Pliny says. " Qoaloe portana ad New- 
caBtellum;” Famn time its virulmce abated, and leaving 
the iracund veins of diWch and scboolmen^l^' the gmitler tdood 
of dames and cecftbeos, it by degrees assumed a ohataoter, oer< 
tiviniy as tormenting a on^ but not so terrific as of old ; and 
though the mania atul rages as extensively as ever in ** the plea- 
sant land of Italy/* it has subsided into a milder disorder, and 
is become rather an atmoyance than a disease. 

With a patriotic propensity the aigmal revisited its native 
country, France, and, by infecting Benserade and Voiture, ex- 
cited a civil war. The kingdom was divided, not into Ca'^ier 
and Roundhead, Jesuit and Jansenist, but into Jobelins and 
Urauists, so denominated from the titles of their respective 
eflusions, the former headed by tlie Prince of Conti, the latter 
by the- Duchess de Longuevillc. " O le bon terns,” exclmmf 
La Hurpe with much nuivet6, '* que celui oil le cour et la vilte, 
toutes les puiss-ances a# divisaieut pour deujt somiets, dont I’un 
est fort mauVBis et I’autre assez mediocre.” 

It afterwards visited us. Lord Surrey, who was mad enough 
before, being bi^n most likely when at Turin, jousting m 
honour of bis Qenlidiim|, infected his friend Wyatt; and doubtless 
the disease would havaiH^ad mi|ch farther, had it not been burnt 
up with the caustic nplleinical disaission. It afterwards burst 
out in tlie maiden ; but seems never to have acquired a 
complete mastery over the robust constitutions of our ancestors: 
they even tamed the breed of the animal itself to a certain de- 
gree, and made it the companion of their leisure hours. 

For upwards of two centuries the infection seemed to be 
almost lost, though at times it broke forth in various foreign and 
insignificant shapes, disguised so as to deceive the eyes of (he 
sane, wl^ dreaded a fresh breaking out of the malady. If not 
altomtl^ the same, this mania was^eiy much akin to that re- 
corded in the pages of the Spectator, when the poetical ptu 
made its «q»pearaace inclosed in eggs, acrostics, hatchets, and 
butterflies. I marvel bow this second <|fl^er was ever extin- 
guished ; fdl remedies must have boao vam against its insidious 
attacks. Unless, then, we may consider this as a resusci^ptioo of 
the disorder, which is very doubtful, it did not rage for a long 
period with us, so as to cause rational fear fromthe eflectsof its 
igvftges, tUI of late, when it has app^ed with rraoubled vio- 
lence, and now threatens to overrun the world once more with 
its symptmns of venom, megrim, and inanity. 

A frnend of mine was bitten a few years since, and in the 
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midst of his foam aod conriilsions, he has ejected^ during the in- 
tenral, two thousand and odd sonnets, — five hundred to the 
moon, which sphere, by its universal influence on sonnettoma- 
nia^ completely provec^ the title of the disordered to be ranked 
with the imfortunate beings denominated lunatics^ Thou mayest 
have the whole two thousand, gentle reader, but still gentler 
purchaser,” at No. 20, in the Scotch barrack.* But I forget, 
this fabric lias been demolished, and I am glad of it; for its close 
quarters were a terrmle nest of the infected. Nevertheless, thou 
slialt not altogether perish, kind-hearted Ned ; the most intel- 
ligible of thy moon-ditties shall be preserved, like a grub in 
mine amber : 

There’s but a ])orilcr of the fair moon up, 

A nhallow crescent, in whose silver brcjist 
May be di'scriccl, all shadowy, the rest 
Close-cradled, as an acorn id its cup : 

It is our Earth, Eve read, that thus doth light 
I’hy face, lair Moon ; and from thy sphere perchance 
Eyes even r\pw on this world fix their glance 
In wonder at the planet of their ni^t ; 

For such are we to thee, as thou to us, — 

Bright partners of the sky, eac h other’s gloom, 

Cheering with smile of mutual foudlincss : — 

Yc, lifeless masses, , rays of love illume* 

While me, a living soul, tli’ entombing cloud 
Of loneliness hatli wrapt^iu desolat^hroud. 

Poor Ned was a harmless and innocent voiith ; for three years 
he lived happy over ledger and journal, till unluckily, one Sa- 
turday at e en,” the devil tempted him to make provision for the 
following day, a w^t Sunday, with two pennyworth of a maga- 
zine. In its fair jx^es glittered seven sonnets, spick md span 
new. How he envied the initials ! Put E. S. in tlieir situation, 
and, thought he, the fame of Ned Scroggins is complete, — the 
wwld would know and admire him, — for talents, like murder, 
will out. Should fourteen lines deter him, whose pen achieved 
thousands in the week? 'Tis but setting down the rhymes 
first, said he, snathe rest is easy,” He took heart, and bis 
pen marked down numbers for the numbers came ” A 
happier man Uian my friend, for the whole next week, never 
stuck pen behind his ear, in Uie whole realm of Cockaigne; but 
the poison was at work — vulnus alit venis." A % for the 
desk !” quedh Ned, and forth he walked from a murky counting- 
house in a Cheapside alley, towards Fleet-street and tne Strand, 


*' CrMit Suffolk -street, Chiuriiig-Croft», vliick used to be so d^aotnitMtied liylitc 
of Ihe day. - 
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in search of a |men mmA^ I hini u he etroda through 
the Horse Giiurds;' and fvmt hts elastic atep/uHnsuaUy cocked 
hat> and uaconscioiia cbucdde, knew that he was infected. At u 
cautioua distance I observed him : the bomb fdt Uie first efieots 
of his fitly ; he liui^ a sonnet at it» nor could" the iiinoc<»it 
Chinese bridge escape him. I regrett^ not being able to keep 
up witli his speed, and learn the extent of his devastations 
through Pimlico. " Put a. beggar on hors^ack, and he’ll ride 
to the devil — set him on a winged horse, and he cannot ex* 
pect a better fate — such was Uie end of Ned Scroggius ! Yet if 
in the nether world he retain his original mania, (and much 1 
fear his Satanic majesty could not dispense with so efficient a 
torment,) he will be gratified by hearing, that the three months 
since his Hegira, have produced as many tributary sonnets i'roin 
pilgrims to his grave. In the copious memoirs prefixed to his 
remains (yet unpublished), be was reported to have taken the 
distempiT from Mr. Abel bhufficbottom ; but it is difficult to 
give credit to aught reflecting on that harmless ami auiiabliT 
youth, who has not yet openly shewn sYnipJ,oms of the disorder, 
though there is no saving but it may be secretly preying upon 
him by slow advances. 

1 am really quite at a loss what remedy or preventive to suggest 
against this dreadful and growing complaint ; purgatives do but 
provoke it, as w^ learn from Dryden ; and low diet, that cools 
all other fevers, but to Jieighten tliis. Horace recom* 

mends hellebore againt a disease oPsimilar symptoms ; but his 
nostrums for this, us well us for money^gettmg and sore eyes, 
shew him to have been an arrant quack. Smoking has been 
reconuueuded as a safeguard against all epidemics ; but here 
it is of no eil'ect — the iiiiection delights in a cigar, and flouiisiieK 
even in the fumy climate of the cider*cellar. After all, the 
best antidote perhaps is, — hear, O John Bull ! and preserve thy- 
self,— u full stomach and fat ale, a recipe, of the benefit of which 
I am so oanvinced, as not to fail a single day in swallowing iny 
soveicign medicine. 

£ut all is of no avail, as long as folks Ixlieve in the doc- 
trine of fatalism wiUi the Turks, who, it is said, will purchase 
and wear the vestments of those who dio^ the plague, and will 
bargain with and embrace the infected, impressed with the 
strong conviction " what must be, must,*' and thinking it a 
vain endeavour to escape that to which they were predestined. 
Siinilar are the opinions of the unforinnato patients for whom 1 
tursflClibe : bom with the latent heat of inspiration, the ott niagna 
$omtunmt they must (U Jmt ) scratdi bead, bite nail, and son- 
sic volvcre Parcas.” 0 most irapoUnt and lame con- 
clusion 
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Bttt I shall say no more, lest my generous exe^ons should ex- 
cite the jingrateful revenge of the insane, fit pugil etmedicum 
iirget/^ My courage as Well as my pen shrink frm the 
else the sonnettomaniaos would have in me an historian equal to 
what the Ahderites found in Lucian, or the Strasburghers in 
the chapter on Noses. Y. 


FIELD FLOWERS. 

The love of wild flowers is often confounded with the love of 
botany- No two things can be more different: they are al- 
most incompatible. The love of wild flowers is purely roman- 
tic, founded on hereditary reverence and ola 'association. 
Children soon learn that violet and primrose are not common 
words ; and^en and women love them, from the mingled recol- 
lections of childhood and of poetry. Now- botany is no re- 
specter of prejudices or of persons. She is a hunter after 
novelty and truth, a dealer in nard nam^a contemner of rank, 
a leveller, your only true jacobin. The roSe is to her no better 
than the daisy. Besides, botany is a pursuit ; the love of field- 
flowers is a pleasure ; one too that requires no trouble, but has 
all the enjoyment of gardening, without the toil of preparation, 
or the risk of disappointment. I have always had a passion for 
wild flowers. How I used to •enjoy sitting, on a bright May 
morning, under a group of young trees, chiefly larch, horse- 
chesnut, and the delicate weeping birch, just opposite a green 
bank*, sloping to the south-west ! That bank has passed into 
other hands ; I can no longer call it mine ; but I still have it be- 
fore my eyes. It wafe the richest tapestry of flowers that I have 
ever seen ; primroses, avens, orchises, wild strawberry-blossoms, 
pansies, and oxslips, joined and harmonized by wreaths of 
ground-ivy running amongst them like net-work ; wild hyacinths, 
purple and white, fringing, as it were, the edge of this lovely 
carpet, and uniting it with the broom, the hawthorn, and the 
higli elms that overhung the bank. What a pleasure it was^to 
sit and read there, i^er the clear blue sky, listening to the 
nightingales and the wood-pigeons, which abounded neat; 
never interrupted but by a fresher breath of air, or the sudden 
shadow^ of a cove, as she flew across the field. What a touch- 
stone or poetry, to read it in that place. Nothir^arrifielal would 
do there; nothing feverish; nothing morbid* The Faery 
QlUeen,” and the Excursion,” those fine out-of-door poems, 
^med made for Uie spot ; so did Mr. Knowlei's Viiginius.'^ 
My bank was an object of despairing imitation to my dear fiieiid 
Mary W. She would have a primrose-bemk of W own. - I 
shall never forget her labours, nor their result. She dug and 
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planted, and wateied nnd iioed ; counlad, mtli CJuMsn 
and accuracy, tbe nuiuber of my flowers ; set doito their posi- 
tion in a map ; rava^ the hedgerows fur and near ; and'^at last 
contrived to get exactly the same plants in the same places. 
But it would not do. Sne was too ambitiotts. She rootra out 
all weeds but the select, and the select would die. Sb^ never 
could cover her ground. The last time I saw her primrose- 
bank there were only three roots left, and tl^ were withering ; 
that was five months ago : I dare say, by this time, she has not 
one alive. 

What pretty flowers grow by the side of water ! The little 
Veronica, called Forget-me-not, which is so like the turquoise, 
or the softest piece of the blue sky ; and the lady’s bedstraw, 
whose yellow' cups and pale green leaves form such graceful 
natural wreaths, and twist so airily round a straw bonnet. In 
the water there is the white lily floating, like a swan f cool and 
pure as alabaster ; regular, solid, and yet sharply deflned, as a 
fine carving. The meadows are full of beautiful flowers. Two* 
of the. least common are the field tulip an|^ the field star of 
Bethlehem. The field^lip is very splendid. It resembles the 
garden tulip in fij^re, only smaller, and the head drooping like 
a suow-drop. O the beauty of that pendent head, wiui its 
small indented chequers of rich lilac (a rosy lilac) and deep 
purple (a crimson* purple) ; dull and sad till the sun shines 
through, and then lighted up li^e stained glass in a cathedral 
window ! There is a white variety of'^great elegance. The two 
sorts contrast well with each other, and with the deep orange 
clusters of the marsh marigold, which is often intennixed with 
them, but which generally edges away to the side of a running 
stream, as if enamoured of thi% bright reflexion of her golden 
cups, broken into a thousand forms by the motion of the water. 
The field star of Bethlehem is the most ghost-like of flowers. 
It resembles a large hyacinth, the blossom almost green, the 
stalk almost white, with a strange shadowy mixture of tints, a 
ghastly uncertainty, a sepulchral paleness; a solid clayey visible 
coldness. Dr. Clarke found the field star of Bethlehem on a 
tumulus in the Troas, which is called the grave of Ajax. 
Never ivas any locality more appropriate.^ It is the flower of 
the grave. Not that this remarkable plant is livid or disgust^ 
ing, like that, fpr instance, which cnildren call dead men’s 
fingers ; on the%>ntmry, it maintains a sort of ghostly^purity 
and dignity. As far a flower can be so, the ^Id star of 
Bedllwem is awiul. It is a rebuker of smiles ; a living memnto 
mofi. li h^ts of death like a shroud. The happiest contrast 
to thin aaelaiiidioly plasit is the periwinkle, the eartiest^ and 
latest of flowers. From November to May I have seen the 
shining leaves and bright btue-bells bristling through the hedge- 
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rowAp and have almost envied such cheerful hardiness — siich a 
]io«rer of living and putting forth blossoms ivhen all othei^ vege- 
tation lies dead or dormant. The periwinkle blooms without a 
rival. The song of the robin belongs to her, as that of the 
nightingale to the rose. 

Wood flowers are very interesting and various. The whole 
tribe of orchis, liiat singular frolic of nature ; lilies of the riatley, 
whose very name is enough,” and which are sometimes found 
in such rich abundance in cutting roads through an old cop- 
pice ; the wood anemone, whose lightness and delicacy the 
common people express so well in calling it the wind-flower ; 
and that lady of the forest, the peerless wood-sorrel. Nothing is 
so pretty as the wood-sorrel — nothing so elegant — drooping 
white blossoms veined with purple, and such leaves ! Trefoils 
gracefully folded and dropping over the light stalk ; the outside 
of a lucidigreen, the inside of a blushing crimson. It chooses 
such pretty situations too ; springing, with a light elegance, 
‘'from the dark mould, under low hoily-bushes, or growing out of 
soft moss, between the Ikntastic roots of the beech-tree. Per- 
liaps one part of the charm consists in*1«ts being altogether un- 
hackneyed, iinpraised in prose or verse. I never remember 
seeing the wood-sorrel mentioned, except by Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith, who had so flne a sense of the minute beauties of nature. 
Lord Byron’s description of a lady’s eye-lids resembles' the 
blossom : — ^ 

“ Those lids b’er which the violet vein 
Wandering, leaves a tender stain, 

Shilling through the smoothest wliite.” 

After all, the ^^mmonest flowers are the most delightful. 
My greatest pleaWe in flowej^ng, is to find the first fresh 
bunch of primroses peeping out of some sheltered comer with 
their innocent happy look. M. 


POEMS OP MADAME OE SUIIVILLE. 

A couNTUYMAN of the Poetess whose name stands at the 
head of this article, has said, that Poetry is a diversion proper 
for women — a dissembling and prating art, all pleasure and all 
show like themselves.” This splenetic senteiice is strangely 
compounded of trutli and falsehood ; and tbewofld is now too 
well GOnvinoed of Uiis to require any orgiiiiii^y «ts on the 
subject. In fact, the womanly chameter is emin^lJyfK>etical— 
more deeply seusiblrof all poetical emotion/ male qun^ly alive 
to the language of all sympathy and sentiment, than that ofmsm; 
luid therefore more capable of relishing the delicate tendeiiiess 
of the art. Butr though there is generally this great apprecia^ 
tion of poetical excellence in file female muld, it is by no means 
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a necessary ccfflisequaiice that power of poetii^ conception 
should exist ihei:e : to adotire and to create are widel;^ diflereut. 
We do not in this place presume to name all llie various quali* 
ties which are necessary to constitute the poetmal character in 
its highest excellence ; but we think we may assert^ that there 
are some of those qualities which seldom mingle in tlieOTemale^ 
character— the deep and accurate insight into human nature and 
human passions, upon which alone a poet can build his noblest 
and truest fame. This knowledge, by education oi^ by habit, is 
generally excluded from the heart of woman — from the mm- 
nery of her pure breast and quiet mind.** In painting the milder 
affections of our nature, however, the poetesses of all ages have 
been eminently successful. Love, friendship, and filial affection, 
never wear a more beautiful garb than when ornamented by a 
female hand. It is not tlie province of woman to surmount the 
craggy mountain, and to delight in the terrors whichsshe views 
from Its brow, or to traverse the pathless ocean, and to rejoice in 
its dangerous sublimity ; but it is her pleasant employ to walk^ 
amid beds of flowers, and there to gather the sweetest, the ten- 
derest, and the most beautiful. There is somi^tliing in the poetry 
of female writers, which speaks most earnestly from the heart, 
and \fhich teaches us a mild and lovely wisdom. It does not 
terrify, but win to goodness — it is placid, affectionate, and 
earnest-hearted. • 

Of female classical writers ivc have very few remains ; but the 
age and spirit of chivalry gave a new place to the character of 
woman. On the revival of learning, she shared with man all the 
immunities of his intellectual dignity. The singular poems of 
Marguerite-EIeonore Clotilde dc Vallon-Chalys, of which we 
believe but little is known, c|m scarcelyv^ classed, even in 
character, amongst these ; in language, expression, and imagery, 
they are totally distinct. 

Of the autlienticity of these poems, we must confess, we have 
considerable doubts ; but their merit and beauty we readily ac- 
knowledge. In 1804 a small volume >Va8* published at faris, 
with the followi^ title : Poesies de Marguerite-EIeonore Clo- 
tilde de Vallon-Chalys, d^puis Madame de Surville, poete Fran- 

£ is du XV. si^le, publiees par Ch. Vanderbourg.’* In the pre- 
26 to this little work there is some account given of the way in 
which these poems were discovered, and also of the author of 
tiiiem* In the jAr 1782, a M. de Surville, a descendant of this 
poetess^ in searcniiig among the neglected archives of his family, 
discovered some MS. poems, the b^uty and excellence of which 
excited W astonishment and admiration. He uppli^ himself 
diligmitfy the study of decypbering the hand-writinjg, and, 
with ecmst^bfable troubie^ he succeeded in transcribing the 
greateo* part dthe MSS. M. de Surville was driven from France 
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by the Revolution, and the originals of the poems were un- 
fortunately consumed bv fire. JM. de Surville did not live to 
present to the public the monuments of his ancestor’s genius, 
which had been preserved in his transcription ; but in a letter to 
his wife.written shortly before his execution in the revolutionary 
tumults of the 7th year of the republic, he says, beseech you 
to communicate these poems to some one who is capable of ap- 
preciating them. Do not suffer the fruit of ray researches to be 
lost to posterity, especially for the honour of my family, of 
which my brother is now the sole representative.” Of the exist- 
ence even of M. de Surville, we know not- whether we ought to 
doubt, though an accurate memoir is ^ven of him, and an anec- 
dote related of a duel between him and the commander of an Eng- 
lish vessel, of the name of Middleton, respecting the relative 
merits of the two nations. The editor of the poems informs us, 
that, in the year 1794, (but by what means he does not tell us) 
he was favoured with a sight of M. de Surville’s copy, and that 
* 'afterwards, on his return tp France from abroad, he succeeded, 
with much difficulty, in discovering it. But besides these poems, 
some MSS. of M. de Surville fell into his hands, containing ac- 
counts of several poetesses in the age of the Troubadours, and 
also a memoir of the writer of these singular poems, of which, as 
it is rather an interesting piece of biography, we shall give a 
slight sketch. < 

Marguerite-Eleonore Clotilde de Vallon-Chalys, afterwards 
Madame de Surville, was born in a beautiful chateau on the left 
bank of the Ardfiche, about the year 1406. Her mother, Pul- 
cherie de Fay-Collan, passed some years in Paris, where she ac- 
quired a taste foiiJiterature, and learned to write a beautiful 
hand — ^no mean 4H^plishment at that day. She was invited 
by Agnes of Navar^the wife ofGaston-Phebus, Count dcFoix, 
to the court of that prince, which was enriched by a valuable 
library, not only of classical MSS. but also of such of the Italian 
and French writers as were then extant. Under the direction of 
Froissard, and by the desire of the Countess, Pulcherie copied 
some of the works of the Trouveurs, and more especially of tnose 
poetesses who, after Heloise de Fulbert, had cultivated the 
French, or romance language. This valuable>collection, both of 
ancient and modem poetry, on the death of her benefactress, 
Pulchei^e was allowea by the Count to carry away with her. 
Peculiar misfortunes separated Madame .dea|alloia^, for some 
time, from her huaband and her sons f apd oK^evntoni to Val- 
don, her gr^at consolation was in the education of her daughter 
(!!)lotilde. The talents of this child were verv precocious. At 
eleven years of age she translated into Piencn verse one of the 
Odes of Petrarch, with considemble ability. . circumstances 
coucuned to devefepe the genius of Clotilde^ A strict friendship 
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existed between her aad some dtiier young feifdales, which was 
strengthened by the ties of similar tastes and occupations. 

In the year 1421, not lo^ after the death of her mother, Clo- 
tilde became attached to Rreng^r de Surville, arid they were 
soon afterwards married. Immediately after that event had 
taken place, M. de Surville was called on to join the standard of 
Charles VII. then Dauphin; and it was on this occasion, |Hoba- 
bly, that the beautiful verses which we shall shortly transcribe, 
may be presumed to have been written ; and at this time also 
the Heroide a son espoulx Berenger’* was composed, which, it 
is said, was seen, though not admired, by Alain Chartier. llie 
life of Bereuger de Surville was not long — he perished the vic- 
tim of bis own valour, in a dangerous expedition which he under- 
took during the siege of Orleans, leaving only one. son by his 
wife. Madame de Surville now devoted herself more assiduous- 
ly to her poetical labours, and she gained considemble notice by 
some severe attacks on Alain Chartier, between whom and her^^ 
self there existed much animosity. After the death of her dnugh- 
ter-in-law, Heloise de Vergy, who died in iHOS, Madame de 
Surville found her only consolation in the society of her grand- 
daughter Camilla, upon whose deatli she once more visited the 
place of her birth. In this retreat she appears to have passed 
the remainder of her life, writing, in her extreme age, verses 
which would have done honour to the freshest mind at a much 
more favourable period. The precise; time of her death is not 
known ; but she lived and composed to her ninetieth year. 

The poems which are contained in this little volume are princi- 
pally poems of sentiment and satire ; but as latter must ne- 
cessanly have lost much of the poignancj||||birh is their chief 
merit, we shall confine ourselves, in the^slftracts which we are 
about to make, to a few of the former description. We have at- 
tempted an English translation of these extiacts, which we were 
induced to make from the admiration which we felt for the" beauty 
of the original, though not in the hope of being able, in any man- 
ner, to approach it. Even in the very title a translation is im- 
possible. 

VEBSBS TO MY FIBST-BOBK.* 

My cherish'd infimt ! image of thy sire ! 

Sleep on ^ bosom whidi thy small Up presses ; 

Sleep, littleWe, and close those ^es of fire, 

Those eyelets whidi the weight of sleep oppresses. 


^ VaaSELBTi a MON FaEMIEB N£. 
p cams eoamtekt, vmiy pourtnict de ion pere, 
Don tor le sejra qtife ta bomehc a pressd 1 
DDn^ petiot; dos; tiaj, aitr le seyn de ta mere, 
T»ea doulx millet par le somcne oppress^ I 
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Sweet friend \ dear little one ! may tlumber lend thee 
Deliprhts which I maat never more ei^y ! 

I watch o*er thee, to nourish and defend thee, 

And count these vigils sweet, for thee, my boy. 

Sleep, infant, sleep ! my solace and my treasure ! 

Sleep on my breast, the breast which gladly b^nre thee I 

And though thy words can give this heart no pleasure, 

It loves to see thy thousand smiles come o’er thee. 

Yes, thou wilt smile, young friend ! wlien thou awakest, 

Yes, thou wilt smile, to see my joyful guise ; 

Thy mother’s face thou never now mistakest. 

And thou hast learn’d to look into her eyes. 

What ! do thy little fingers leave the breast, 

The fountain which thy small Up press’d at pleasure ? 

Couldst thou exhaust it, pledge of passion blest ! 

Even then thou couldst not know my fond love’s measure. 

My gentle son ! sweet friend, wlioin I adore ! 

My infant love ! my comfort, ray delight ! 

I gaze on thee/ and gazing o’er and o’er, 

I blame the quick return of every night. 

His little arms stretch forth — sleep o’er him steals — 

His eye is dosed — he sleeps — ^how still his breath ! 

But for the tints his flowery cheek reveals, 

He seems to slumber in tfic arms of death. 

•t. 

Awake, ray child ! — I tremble with afirighti — 

Awaken ! — Fatal thought, thou art no more — 

My cliild ! one moment gaze upon the light, 

And e’en wifi^^hy repose my life restore. ^ 

Blest error I still he sleeps^I breathe again — 

May gentle dreams delight his calm leposc ! 

But when will he, for whom 1 sigh — oh when 
""Will he, beside me, watch thine eyes unclose ? 

When shall I see him w'ho hath given thee life, 

My youthful husband, noblest of his race ? 

Methinks 1 sec, blest mother, and blest wife ! 

Thy little hands thy father’s neck embrace. 

How will he revel in thy first caress, 

Disputing with thee mr my gentle kiss! 

But think not to engross his tenderness, 

Clotij|[da too shall have her share of bliss. ^ 


Bd amy, chcr petiot, que ia papillc tendhii 

Goutte ut^ somnnm qui fAua a'aat faMSpouriiidy ! 

Je veillc pcnir tt vmr; W 

Ainx qti'jl dodx ne vdlln qaejioar toy! ScCp , 
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How will he joy to see hie inttage thcre» 

The sweetness of his large cerulean eye ! 

His noble forehead, and his graceful air^ 

Which Love hiroself might view with jcaloui^. 

For me — I am not jealous of his love, 

And gladly I divide it, sweet, with thee ; 

Thou shah, like him, a faithful husband prove, 

But not, like Itim, give this anxiety. 

1 si>eak to thee — thou understand'st hic not — 

Thou couldst not understand, though sleep were flecl — 

Poor little child ! the tangies of his thought, 

His infant thought, are not un»'avcllcd. 

Wc have been happy infants, as i/fou art ; 

Sad reason will destroy the dream too soon ; 

Sleep in the calm repose that stills thy heart, 

Ere long its very memory w'ill be gone ! 

There is a tenderness and a sportive beauty in these lines of 
Madame de Survilie, which we have seldom seen ecjualled; and, 
undoubtedly, both the versibcation and the sentimenta seem 
much superior to the age in which she lived. Whatever doubts, 
however, there may be of their authenticity, we think their me- 
rits and excellence are unquestionable. These lines are certainly 
far superior to the French taste of the present day, a circum- 
stance which may be used in favoifr ofdheir genuineness. Some 
of the turns of thought, though occasionally verging on eoftcetti, 
are delicate and sweet in the extreme — where the mother 
imagines the slumbera of her infant to be those Of death, and 
where she compares his infantine thoughts |p; the confusion of 
entangled threads. The picture to© of coi^gal attachment is 
ardent, tender, and pure. It is in pWtry like this that tlie, 
genius of woman more particularly excels, and these verses are 
a beautiful instance of it. The following stanzas also are full of 
passionate afiection : — 

UALLADE A MON KSPOULX, 

lx)r8 fat admiK dcf proprrs mains du Roy cn TOrdre ct Cor|iB dc la Ctieva1<'rir. 

Quoy ! mon Espoulx, k payne hors de Tenfance, 

Vient des gtterners la pmme recevoir, 

Et son aurore obtient la recompense 
Qui ne s’attemet cpf k Testoyle du soir ! 

Pourquoy n*aiiir<Mt? Icel prilx percevoif 
Vesiem haults ©0© triste sapience, 

Que de sficcks sur toy vomy pleiiveqir. 

Si (car mon eueur ne petnt mo decevdir), 
idnour gaiApt de ta vatQance ! 
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Cil qui soubmist et Carthage ct Numaaee, 

Cil qui soubmist I’Asie au sien manoir, 

Vaiitez chascung de rare continence^ 

Furent du monde a ton aage, Tespoir ; 

Comme eidx, au droict joinz le fermc vouloir, 

Humain propoz, sagesae et bienveillance ! 

Si ncstre roy ne fuBt en ton pouvoir, 

Du sang des roys te feraz apparoir — 

M*est ton amour garant de ta vaillance. 

DieuU! quc vouldroy, quand t'aiTncraz de lancc 
Varlet feal, ie suibvre aux champs du Loir! 

te servir auroy de vigilance 1 
Comme sauroy bien tiennc armuce chaloir ! 

Sc ne se peult te fayz ramentevoir 
Qu’avouz tissue plus cstroite alliance, 

Et qu'on tous lieulx, soiet le ciel blanc on noir, 

Dusses forcier nia tendresse a douloir, 

M'c&t ton amour garant de ta vaillance. 

Envoy. 

De t’accoler me meurs d'impaticnce ^ 

Seulette icy plus ne peulx enc soiiloir ; 

Revienz, amy ; seray sans defiance, 

Se 4ict bayzcr, que ja sens m’esmouvoir 
Que ton amour ne cede k ton vaillance. 

We confess we have -made several attempts to transmute 
these tender and simple stanzas into English verse, for we could 
not forbear quoting tnein, as they may lead our readers to judge 
for themselves of the merits of tliis fascinating little volume. 
We add the following translation, which contain# the sentiments 
of these lines^ though it is impossible to catcli their naivet^. 


STANZAS TO MY HUSBAND, 

On n^iBsion, by the King's own hand, into the Order' nad Compnny of 

Knighthood. 

k 

What ! in the very morning of his days, 

husband's hand has rasp'd, the palm of war, 

Aiid his young brow is cirded with the rays 
Thai seldom beam, but from life's evening sta|? 

Why should it not be so? This lofty prize 
High deeds of arms, not subtle counmSf daim : 

I see a thousand triumphs round thee rise. 

If ^d I boldly trust my heart's sunniae) 

T% love, to me, stands surety for dhj 


He, whdse young arm strudc CarduiM dfe groitiid« 
He, who smote Asia 
For noble eosthieiiee alike tesskmttdti 
In years like thine, wm tihe worU^ hope and flosscr. 
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Like them, with finn will hold the right alone ; 

Be wisdom, virtue, courtesy thine aim : 

If fortune grant not a kingly throne, 

Be kingly blood in every acUon shewn — 

Thy love, to me, stands surety for thy fame. 

0 heaven ! when thou arm'd with lance and fhield, 

That I might follow to Loire’s martial plain; , 

A faitlifnl squire, to tend thee in the field, 

And fondly guard thy knightly arms from stain! 

That may not be. — ^Then, love,^diink thee still 
The ties that bind us own a'sweeter name, ^ 
lliat through all time and place, througli good and ill, 

Though tender fears, the while, my bosom fill, 

Thy love, to me, stands surety for thy fame. / 

Envoy. 

Dying, once more to meet thy dear caress, 

1 (Slit and languish in my loneliness — 

Return, sweet friend, secure from doubt or blame ; 

One kiss, which seems even now my lips to bless. 

Shall say tliy love is matchless as thy ihnie. R. 


ON THE ORIGl«N OF THE DEBASEMENT OF Nil^TIONAL 
SPIKIT IN ITALY. 

When we revert to the circxitnstsfiices under which Italy has 
been moulded into its present mishapeii form, we shall perhaps 
c^ase to wonder at tJie deformity which the national chfiracter 
of the Neapolitan has recently exhibited : mid we shall be led to 
conclude, that the attitude he originated rather 

in the desperate intrigues of a faSStion, than in that staid wis- 
dom of genuine patridiism, which moves not without a deqp 
calculation of the aids, resources, and alliances,^ wheiace its 
efforts shall 'derive the assurance of succc.ss in the ei)d, and of 
support and renovation under . temporaiy misearfiages. This 
impression will strike with the more force when we cj^itemplate 
the divisions, which have so long enslaved and de-ii|itionalized 
the posterity of the illuijlripus Romam In tracing our way 
through the ^ continuous chain of vicissitudes which marks 
Italian story, >ve shall not fidl to disc^over the sinister causes 
that have contributed to debase extirpate all national con- 
sanguinity betwe^ the distracted states of Italy. In our search 
for thc^ causes, "wietitest commence our enquiries ifitb a remote 
period Of t^e^oini%snnaiB. . ; 

The ma^im metl^n oiie day from enemies into 

fellow-eitiaeM, bas'bi^ to 3|ie first of the .kings of 

Rome, whose ifeeessit^ eaiiy impre^d upon her its strengthen- 
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\\\a; efficacy, and prompted her provide for the eafeW of her 
institutionB by gradually* iatere»tm| 2 f tbe ^ole extsent of Italy in 
their preservation. Tber^ult of thi» pplicy wae, in the 
course of time, every I taliaii^ became entitled to partacimte in 
the administration of her affairs; indeed, it put sooomplete an 
end to the vaii;ioua distinolions of Quiritea, Latins, pro- 

vincials, colonies, and ramncipal towns, that, fsom the Varo to 
the Arsa, there was not found a single people wl^h did not lay 
claim to the Roman name. All now are‘^ J^mans,^ says 
Strabo, in sneaking of the Italians : and Pliny, calls Italy “ re- 
rum domioajnn the same way as Rome first tenned herself*' the 
only Rome.” Montesquieu remarks, that this very system was 
one of the causes which hastened the decay of Roman power : 
yet I must differ, and continue to differ, from him on this point, 
until I am shown what other expedient would have counteracted 
the influence of the great, (whose gold drew over, the people to 
their side, and would have rendered them a ready footstool to 
dominion and power,) than the course which enamed their ad- 
versaries to increase the numbers of the votersrin each tribe, and 
to counterbalance the corruption and partiality prevalent among 
the venal citizens of Rome, by extending^the numerical quantity 
of the votes : — this very effect was insisted upon by Cicero, him- 
self, in the;i|)reseuce* of Sylla, tlie dictator. Had such a policy 
as this been pursued by the various states of Italy in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth cerkturies, one common interest would have 
united her whole extent^ and rescued her from the ignommy of 
a foreign yoke ! 

In the time of the Roman ascendaucy, however remote a. 
comer of Italy might be the birth-place of a Roman citizeD». it. 
had no effect in producing any inequality of political righto ; — 
these he shared in oomiuon vftth the native of Rome herself ; 
tm much' less, could he be demned(asprfl|judice at this moment 
dictatea) a Jbreigtter in his own country. Tlie moat exalted - of 
all dignitiesy the consulslup itoelf,-wcks open to cotopetition, evmi. 
to the tenant ofsthe remotest confine of Italy. In t^ir 
thmefore, her people were brethren;~for 1 would date the on^n 
of nations -from diat moment, when interest and honour unite 
men as accordant members of a single body polifie, and varied 
liidEs of one common system. It waa monarchy wUeb 'loosened 
these links-: the maporora having parodied out Ae privilege of 
ettizemh^ with unwaring hand,, to a numbw.^ iTOvinces be- 
ytHid the fitmiiers’ of Itidy, her eitiea- reetrictsdi themselves to 
their rc^peehye tevritories, and preserving, within , themselves a. 
form of ma^ttoacy, modelled tbatot/BiWi^ they assumed 
appellation of republies : hartowe ^ tjUt title of " ^Usfub- 
ika, (dtoracterieh^. took insoriptimal* of slniost every caty or 
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town. Though this ciroumstance may have escaped the anti- 
qnary's obseiVation, yet nufiiberiess instances can be adduced in 
coitoboratiofi ef its oorrectoeSB. 

Thetoe^ dtsmeraberments facilitated the inroads of the barbs* 
riaas by withering that national zeab in which the surest bulwark 
of the p^io weifale had hitherto consisted. Hie descendants 
of the Seipio8,< tiie Brutus’, the Cassius’, the Pompeys, the Pa- 
pirius’, the Fabrieius’, were no longer in being; some had mi- 
grated to Constantinople, others had become extinct, wjiilst 
many had betaken themselves to the clerical ranks ^nd monastic 
life ; and the only vestige of liberty which remained, was ex* 
piling in the empty pageant of a senate. Under the Goths, 
thferrfore^ Italy can scarcely be said to have changed its 

E olitical condition or circumstances. The wars which arose 
etween the Greeks and Goths, the discomfiture of the latter, 
aiid the sudden incursion of the Lombards, gave birth to 
the division of Italy into two parts. Romagna, the present 
kingdom of Naples, an<l Istria, remained under Grecian swajr; 
the rest of Itriy fell to the portion of the Lombards. This par* 
tition did not otherwise affect the condition bf the Italians, tnan 
liy affording those, who'' owned subjection to the Greeks, a parti* 
cipation in the honours of the Imperial sceptre, which had been 
transferred to Constantinople. Undeniable evide^e of this 
may be found in the records of Romagna, Naples, and Istria^ 
which speak of the Tribunes, Spati or Consuls, and other offices 
confeiTOT on the nobles of those provinces, at a time when the 
other regions of Italy were languishing in slavery under the 
tyrannical yoke of the Lombard dukes and sovereigns. The es- 
tablishment of Charlemagne’s empire, however, united the whole 
country once more under one harmonious system. 

Such was the state of Italy durmg a lapse of eleven centuries; 
a peri^, in which its present people may at least discovir 
dial tireir ancestors constituted one entire nation, and that not 
oQw of tliem v#as an Italmn^ in a greater or less degree, than 
another. * ^ 

From this period, a new era dawns on Italy. The remoteness 
of the seilt or government, whose rulers were born under another 
sky; the weakness of most, and the ignorance of many of them; 
a apirit of inlri^e and conquest, combined with that fickleness 
anw tretichery ftiith, which is the characteristic of the purpled 
dmpot; whose wet^on is force, and whose whole code of laws is 
the arere interpreter of his own caprice and selfishness ;^th6Sft 
wetwckrtumstaaces which not only inspired the ItaUhne with flip 
dMiw, bui aapptied them with the means, of shaking off their 
lethllf^3r, mi tiiidling the dorment smrit of liberty. A ^fenend 
Bmveinent^iiow impritra every ofly or iu own accord to nd itself 
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of a yoke, which could adduce no inherent right, but force 
alone, for its origin, and had at last become an insupportable 
burthen. At this period, some of the Italian cities, prompted 
by a natural desire of rendering obedience to establisned laws, 
and not to the capricious will of others, erected themselves into 
republics ; or, more properly speaking, returned to their former 
principles of government : whilst others, prompted by secular or 
ecclesiastical leaders, essayed the force ot arms against a foreign 
yoke. In this way, some individuals acquired sufficient power 
to become the sovereigns and masters of their native cities ; but 
other places were true to themselves, and maintained their rank 
as republics. Where debasement, effeminacy, and corruption 
predominated, tliere sovereign ])ower rewarded individual ambi- 
tion ; but where the laws were respected, where moderation and 
harmony animated the public mind, where private interests were 
cheerfully offeierl up on tlie altar of the general good, there the 
republican form obtained the preponderance. Happy had it 
been' for Italy, if this common struggle for independence had 
been directed to oi)(‘ common end — ^tlie general welfare of the 
whole nation ’ But unfortunately, the machinations which were 
set on foot both by tlie hi(*rarchy and the Imperial government, 
instilled so deadly a poison into the minds of their opponents, 
that not only was city armed against city, but the citizen against 
his fellow burgher, and the parent against his own chila. In 
this state of things, some placgs, which had nc([iiired wealth and 
influence by their commeri^e and industry, took abase advantage 
of the weakness of their neighbours ; nor did the peace of Con- 
stance produce any better result, than that of fomenting such 
divisions as imperceptibly ])repared every city for its ruin, by 
the very means through wliich it had hoped to escape it. 

The annals of Italy may be divided into six various epochs. 
The first may he denominated the ' Epocha of the Liotis/ and 
comprehends the period during which the Romans, wdio were 
fierce, and powerffd, and generous, subjugated the whole then- 
known world. The second may not inaptly be termed the 
‘ Epocha of the Jiahbits:" in this interval, the Italian, too feeble 
to resist the ferocity of his barbarian invader, sought shelter 
from the storm in his hiding-places. The third we "might call 
the ‘ Epocha of the Wo/oes,^ when he acquired such political 
vigour under the French and German sovereigns,^ enalued him 
not only to defend himself, but to attack others, and. maintain 
his own independence. The fourth is truly the * Epocha of ike 
Dogs:' during this period, the shadow of a bone; and what 
worthier object prompted the^factions of the Guelphs and 
©hibellines, or the Bianchi, and the Neri?— the acquisitioii of 
a plot of ground, or the mere impulse of caprice or vani^, were 
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stimulants sufficiently efficacious to instigate one party to seek 
Uie destruction of its rivals and to induce one city to carry its 
murderous arms against another. The fifth epocha may be 
called that * Of the Foxes:' Italy^ in this period, witnessed the 
establishment of its various governments and sovereignties ; — in 
this period too, she was marked out as an object wortliy the 
ambitious views of Spain, as well as of France and Germany, and 
had recourse to a system of policy, winch was pushed to the 
highest degree of refinement ; lienee her success in resisting, 
avoiding, and even rising superior to the powerful arms of her 
ultramontane invaders; lieiice the skill, by whitb she fonionted 
a spirit of jealousy amonost the greater potentates, and kept the 
one at constant variance with (he other ; lu nee her good fortune 
in preserving lier institutions aiul territory unimpaired amid the 
conflicts of the combatants, and the storms whic h followed in 
the tram of their alternate overthrows. The sixth period brings 
us down to our own times ; nor can I refrain,’' says an euiinunt 
ItJilian writer*, “ however it may rc'dound to our disgrace, from 
designating it as the * Fpoclta of the Apc.^.' All natural ties 
being dissolved between us; bending our necks beneath the po- 
litical yoke of cx'rliuu maxiuis of general Immauity, which arc 
seldom exem])lified even in individual instances, we possess not 
courage enough ijither to think or support ourselves indepen- 
dently of others; in this condition, the Italians eat and dioss as 
is the alternate will of the Freifch or Ihiglisht, and faithfully 
lending themselves to the extravagances and caprices of their 
cooks and tailors, they know not whetlier tlui fashnin of (he pre- 
sent day will be that of the inoiTOw, nor whetlier the pittance, 
which please.s them at this hour, will not become improper and 
distasteful at tlie next. Our very language has caught tne con- 
tagion of this apish disease.^' 

This brief outline of the vicissitudes of Italy, developes the 
origin of her existing debasement and distractions. 

Oh ! that she would awake to a stmse of her true interests ’ 
and that her people would feel tliat they have but two countries! 

Unara Nature," says her own Cicero, “ alteram Juris.'' Their 
7iaiural country, being that which contains the individual's birth- 

E lace ; their lawful country^ tliat which constitutes them mem- 
ers of one vast empire, boasting a population of fifteen mil- 
lions of souls.’* Why then should the descendants of the patriot 
Eoman disdaia to cherish the welfare of his common country ? 
V/Jiy should he abstain from promoting its inteufcsis wherever 

* Giov. Rinald. Carli Rubi sopra la Patria degli Italiani.”— k>m. X. 

•f* Thi* havtne: brtn written more than twenty years isince, wc can only render the 
extract applicable by substituting,, for French and Lupbsh, ** Austitan and alien 
iningucrs.” 
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they laagitifth or lie dormant? Will he never learn to blnsh at 
the inberitance of fake prqudicee, which the Guelph or the 
Ghihelliiie, or some weak ancestor, has bequeathed him ?^From 
the moment that he hails every Italian, wl^tfaer the mild native 
of the Milanese plain, or the rou^h wanderer of the Calabrian 
range, as a &llow*countryman, from tlrat moment his glory will 
consist in the nurture of whatever can conduce to the welfare of 
his country. Let him become nationally an Italian, nor fear 
that he will cease individually to be a Tuscan, or a Neapolitan! 


THE HARP, A TALE. 

PROM IIIE GERMAN OF THE POET KORNER *. ADDRESSED TO 
SUCH AS RELIEVE IN THE AGENCY OF SPIRITS. 

The secretary Sellner had begun to taste the first spring of 
huppinesB with his youthful bride. Their union was not foui^d 
on mat vague and evanescent passion which often lives and dies 
almost in me same 'moment — sympathy and esteem formed the 
basis of their attachment. Time and experience, without di- 
minishing the ardour, had confirmed the permanence, of their 
mutual sentiments. It was long since they had discovered that 
they were formed for each other, but want of fortune imposed 
the necessity of a tedious probation ; till Sellner, by obtaining 
the patent for a place, found himself in possession of an easy 
competence, and on the following Sunday brought home in 
triumph his long-betrothed bride. A succession ofceremoiuous 
visits for some weeks engrossed many of those hours that the 
young couple would have devoted to each other. But no sooner 
was this onerous duty fulfilled, than they eagerly escaned frooi 
the intrusion of society to their delicious sohtude ; ana the fine 
summer evenings were but too short for plans and anticipations 
of future felicity. Selbier’s flute and Josephine’s harp filled 
up die interv^ of conversation, and with their harmonious 
unison seemed to sound the prelude to many succeeding years 
of bliss and concord. One evening, when Josephine bad 
played longer than usual, she suddenly complained of liead«'aidie: 
she had, in reality, risen with this symptom of indhspooitioiii but 
concealed it from her anxiaus husband ; naturally susceplibk of 
nervous complaints, the attention whidi she had lent to tbo 
music, mid 4be emotions it excited in her delicate fiame^ had 
increased a dight iadispositioq^to fever, and she was now evi- 
d^dy ill. A physician was cwH in, who so Utde anticijpated 
danger that he promised a cuireon the morrow. But atfer e 
nignt spent in deliriani, her dkorder was pronounced ajosrvous 
fever, which completely baffled the efforts of medical skilheiid 
fn the ninth day was confessedly mortal. Josephine herself 
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was pei^fly sensibts df kera^rdadiitig4Mdliitioii, and wiQi 
mild resignation stibmHtodto mrfcte. 

Addressing her btisb'aiid/ibir the last time, «Ke emdaimed 
** My deiw£dwaird. Heaven daa’witiiess ft is widimiatfeemble^re- 
gret tlmt 1 depart irom this^fair world, wherel hasse fonnd with 
tliee a state ofsupretne felicity^ but though I am no longer^per* 
mitted to live in those arms, doubt not thy mitbful Josedhinemall 
still hover round thee, and as a guardian^angel encircle thee till 
we meet again.” She had ‘scarcely uttered these words When 
she sunk on her pillow, and soon fell into a slumber, from w^hich 
she awoke no more ; and wlien the clock was striking nine, it 
was observed that she had breathed her last. The agonies of 
Sellner may be more easily conceived than described : during 
some days it appeai*ed doubtful whether he would survive ; and 
when, after a confinement of some weeks, he was at length j>er- 
rni tied to ‘leave his chamber, the powers of youth aeemed (mra- 
iysed, his limbs were enfeebled, nis frame emaciated, and 4ie 
sunk into a state of -stupor, from which he was only to be roused 
by the bittepness of grief. To this poignaht anguish succeeded 
a fixed melancholy ; a deep sorrow consecrated the memory of 
his bdoved; her apartment remained precisely in the state 
in which it had been left previous to her death on the work- 
table lay her unfinished task; the harp stood in its accustomed 
nook, untouched and silent ; every night Selhier went in a sort 
of pilgrimage to the sanctuary of nk love, and taking his flute, 
breathed forth, in deep plaintive tones, his fervent aspimtions 
for the cherished shade, lie was thus standing in Josephine's 
apartment, lost in thought, when a broad gleam of moonlight 
fell on the open window, and from the neighbouring tower tbc 
watchman proclaimed the ninth hour ; at this moment, us if 
touched by some invisible spirit, the harp was heard to respond 
to his flute in werfect unkon. Thunderstruck at ibis prodigy, 
S^IM ^suspenoed his flute, and the harp liecame silent ; be then 
began, with deep emotion, Josephine’s favouiite air, when the 
harp iesumed its melodious vibrations, tbrilliiig with ecstasy. 
At this confirmation of his hopes he sunk on the ground, no 
longer doubting the presence of the beloved spirit; and whilst 
be opened his arms to -diasp her to bis breast, be seemed to drink 
in tbe%realh -of spring, a pale gbnrniering light flitted be- 
bk^eyes. ** i know thee, blessed epirit,” exclaimed die be- 
wildered SeUner, thou didst ^pfcniise to hover round wty4teps, 
to encircle me with thy immovt^ love. Thou hasf redeemed tby 
word ; it is thy breath that dWws on my tips ; I f<kl myself sur- 
rounded 1^ thy presence " Wth vaptarous emotton he snatched 
the flute, and the harp agaiii leiq^ded, but gradually its tones 
became softer, till the melodious murmurs ceased, ami ail 
again was sflent. Sellner’s feeble frame was completely disor- 
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dered by these tumultuous emotions ; when he threw himself on 
his bed it was only to rave deliriously of the harp ; rfter asteep- 
less night he rose only to anticipate the renewal of his emotions ; 
with unspeakable impatience he awaited the return of evening, 
when he again repaired to Josephine’s apartment, where,^^ 
before, when the clock struck nine, the harp began to play, in 
concert with the flute, and prolonged its melodious accompani- 
ment till the tones gradually subsided to a faint and tremulous 
vibration, and all again was silent. Exhausted by this second 
trial, it was with difliculty that Sellner tottered to his chamber, 
where the visible alteration in his appearance excited so much 
alarm, that the physician was again called in, who, withsorrow 
and dismay, detected aggravated symptoms of the fever which 
had proved so fatal to Josephine ; and so rapid was its pro- 
gress tliat in two days the paiient^s fate appeared inevitable. 
Sellner become more composed, and revealed to the physician 
ti^e secret of his late mysterious communications, avowing his 
belief that he should not survive the approaching evening. No 
arguments could reinove from his mind this fatal presage ; as 
the day declined, it gained strength ; and he earnestly entreated, 
as a last request, to be conveyed to Josephine’s apartment. 
The prayer was granted* Sellner no sooner reached the well- 
known spot than he gu 2 ed with inefikble satisfaction on every 
object endeared by affectionate remembrance. 

The evening hour advanced ;‘*he dismissed his attendants, the 
physician alone remaining in the apartment. When the clock 
struck nine Sellner’s countenance was suddenly illumined, the 
glow of hope and pleasure flushed his wan cheeks, and he pas- 
sionately exclaimed — “ Josephine, greet me once more at part- 
ing, that I may overcome the pangs of death.’' At these w^ords 
the harp breathed forth a strain of jubilee, a sudden gleam of 
light waved round the d^ing man, who, on beholding the sign, 
exclaimed — I come, 1 come, to thee,” and sunk senseless on 
the couch. It was in vain that the astonished physician has- 
tened to his assistance, and he too late discovered that life bad 
yielded in the conflict. It long before he could bring him- 
self to divulge the mysterious circumstances which had preceded 
Sellner’s dissolution ; but once, in a moment of confiwnce, he 
was insensibly led to make the detail to a few intimte friends, 
and finally pr^uced the harp, which he had appropriated 
himself as a le]^cy from the aead. ^ 
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(Comlidtdjhm ptfge 359.) 

Our traFeller^ RfW taking leave of the pilgrims at the shrine 
of Sidna Mahommed El embarked in the same boat to 

return to El Ghiblah, whi^h, during his sojournment at the 
Sanctuary, had been employed in carrying over passengers as 
they arrived. 

“ Scott remarked that the opposite shore of tlie lake was not visible, 
even in the clearest weather, from El H6zsh, on account of the lowness 
of the land. There being more wind than wlien tl^icy came, and it 
being fair, they placed two oars across each other by way of a mast, 
and spread on diem a long narrow blanket, sOch as they wrap round 
their bodies, as a sail*. They left the shore of El ll^zsh, or the 
Sanctuary, a little aher mid-day, and arrived on the opposite side at 
day -break the next morning (as Scott supposes about six o’clock.) In 
tiiis voyage they had the advantage of sail and oars, and coii^iug 4. 
under way all night.” 

Scott was prohibited from conversing the boatmen 

during this voyage, because he would not change his religion. 
The hire of the boat being settled, which was three camels for 
every family taken over and brought l)ack, the party returned 
by the same route, they came from El Gliiblah. After travel- 
ling a month, they came to the forest before described. While 
going through it, they saw somfe of* the black people called 
Bambarras, who were armed with bows and arrows, and were 
quite naked. The Arabs attacked the Negroes, and many of 
them w'ere.w^ounded ; at length they overcame their antagonists, 
and took eight prisoners. These were brought to the tents, 
bound hand and toot, and the next morning carried away by the 
Arabs, who pursued their journey. The Negroes were tattooed, 
or aiarkedt by three diagonal cuts on ^ch cheek, and a hori- 
zontal one across the forehead. ’ * 

“After this the caravan | travelled about a month and a half over 
hard ground, widi small hills covered with low wild bushes, but witli- 


• In the former part of this narrative, our traveller informs us that there was a 
hole in the centre of the boat to fix a mast; but he here remarkably confitms the 
following; passage in Jackson’s account of Marocco, page 31 o. Speaking of Ihe 
boats here alluded to, Mr. Jackson says, **They have no sails, but when ihf wind i* 
fmourdhtti two oars are set up perpendicularly on each side of the boat, to which is 
(aateiied a large bayk, or spreading ^rmenti which serves as a sutistitute for a sail.*’ 
—Mile, the ha>k is a piece of woolleM^di about five feet widc^^d Irom ten to 
twelve feet long, and is the envelope of dress, and^aUo that of the located 

Arabs. * 

It appeata that these marks designate the rNegroes of Bainb^ra, as other cuts do 
Nqppoes of other countries. Whilst these poor cft^tures remain In Sudantf the marks 
serve to claim them as the property of such a king or chief ; but when north of the 
.Sahara, every clue to their recovery or restoration is lost. 

X These caravans arc called by the Arabs K&ffila, sing. KuiEdd plur. 
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out treefi; but there were treci of coneideraWe magnitttdo^iu jtbe low 
ground throngii which they occasionally {lassed. About tbw tinte'tbey 
came to a large valley vihotfi ihcre bad been muOh raia^end a ccmatder- 
|Me quantity of A^eah water was in it.* Here 

herbs, the 4;aravaii sojourned sjix moons, living pr^nc^p^ty gents’ 
milk during this sojournment : plundering paztks went out, freni^ time 
to time, and brought back camels, corn, &c. When tl^ camels and 
goats had stripp^ the bashes and eat the green herbs,, they sent a 
party to look out for another pl^acc of encampment, and when they had 
discovered a suitable spot, the whole party set out for it, taking three 
days to reach the new district. Here they remained two or three 
months, without any thing remarkable occurring, until the trees began 
to lose their leaves, all the vegetables withered, and the ground dried 
up, when the whole caravan set out direert for El Ohiblah. 

** For a week or two they went over hard ground, and dien came to 
sandy valleys, quite barren, and without any vegetable on them, except 
the palm-like tree El Mvrreh^ before noticed. In little more than a 
^/eek they got over this sandy district, and in about another week again 
arrived at El Ghiblah, but not in the exact spot from which they liad 
taken their departure; 

** They pitched tlieir tents, however, by some wells, and seemed to 
consider tliemselvcs at home. They always avoided going too tar to 
tlie northward, for fear of being t^en by the Moors, suQccts of the 
Emperor of Morocco, between whbm and the wandering Arabs of the 
Desert, there is a deadly hatred and a perpetual war. At El Ghiblah 
the black prisoners taken in their, contest with the Bambarras, were sold 
to some people from Wednobn, at eighty dollars each.” 

Our traveller informs us, that tlie tribe was now held in greater 
estimation by their neighbours than before their joum^ to 
Ihzsh el llezsh, and the men were now called* Siai el Sezsh 
Hezsh. 

Scott was frequently beaten durii^ this journey, as be appre- 
hends, for not having renounced bis religion ; but we suspect 
that, as the Arabs ar^ vindictive against all \^o sleep much, 
and as Scott indulged himself in the morning, contrary to their 
customs, he incurred their displeasure more from this cause than 
from any religious propensity. 

Scott says, the country is divided into four parts : the north- 
ern is called Till, which extends to about 100 miles south of 
Wednoon i the western is called Sachellf* Zerrdhah lies eo&t- 

* We litve bdfore expltined the terfn Heuk el Hisbfhi •the terih Mi Btzfkhe^h, 
which h one ykad oiily,«igaiSes a perm who has inat tetttrSed ftotn performing the 
pilgrimage to Mekka. The word Sidt, ^Waaier, Itfonsiettf^ or Mb. prefbted to^the 
nanUe of all persons who have performea this pilgrimage, however pror and ^seedy 
they may be. AlL^iewefr^tpnncev) baveshto tSie pn^ Sidi ix> their mnnes. ‘We 
appr^Hmd the aaint, wbeiae sancmery ^oott visited, moat hsvt beea e dmmimlt of 
the prophet Muham^. 

t Sahell si^ifica any plain or Sat country. Moat of the vhlpa wtddi have been 
wrecked on thisshoie, have ran agroand 4C this Hat part t*f cbk eoaat. 


Qtf^ivil^ Aks SS7 

Till fmd tbc^ffoiifftfa divimoa itt to the 

cal^d £1^0^ The tribes of these several 

by osme of Ibe district they 
respai^i^;^u^^ as Ae'TiU-eeos*, Saefaelnsens/ OfaiUah*- 
eene, l^mma-^eoms. In each of diese divisions these are par- 
ticulalr tribes ^^tefed, the names of some of which be men- 
tions;, as the Mujats and'Zurghiem tribes, which dwell in TiH, 
and are always at war with the Ulled D’Leim. The El Arosiem 
and the UAea Missebah belo^ to Zcrrohah ; those of Toborlet, 
Lemmiheir, Fyekett, Ulled Tiderary, Ulled Emouksor, Ulled 
Emi&ra, are of Sachell (or Sahell). lu El Ghibl^i are the tribes 
of Ulled D’Leim^ Ulled Edouodiala, Ulled TeggadQW, and Ulled 
Emonss. 

Scott says the peof^e of £1 Ghiblah sometimes go far to the 
southward, to a place called fLumgaufra, the chief man of 
which is, called :}:Wildebacaab: Scott was told that at Lum- 
gaufra there is a very large river, which runs a long way thseugh 
the country, and that on the other side of this river the people 
are not Muhamedans* He could not obtain* any name for tnis 
river but the general one of § Bahar £1 Tieb ; which is not ap- 
plied to small rivers. The name for them, Scott says, is || Ilti- 
mon Sacharah, or running water|. 

Our traveller describes the mode of skinning the animals, 
which is similar to that practised ^in Barbary. 


* Scott is certainly mistaken in these names, the following being the names which 
these uibes arc known by in the Sahara, viz. Till-et, Sahcll-cc, GhiblahH;e, 
Zcrrohaec, also D’lcim^, Edouchalde, &c. Acc. 

t The Arabs, who arc the cultivators of the various provinces in the empire of 
Morocco, arc emigrations from the Bedouins, or wandering tribes of the Sahara. In 
the above enumeration of tribes it is evident that the Ulled ^ouochalta is the original 
stock or ancestry of the extensive province of Duquclla, or Woled Duquclla, (i. e. the 
sons or descendants of Duquclla) in the empire of Morocco, one of the most exten- 
sive and niBst productive provinces of that empire, for which see the map of West 
Barbaiy, drc. inShabeeny's account of Timbuctoo, p. Lat. N. 33. Long. W. a. 
The Lumgaufra (as Scott calls them) are unquestionably the Mogiatfra, who inhabit 
the south-western part of Sahara, in the latitude of Cape Blanco,— See Jackson’s map 
of the track of the Caravans in the work abtwe .mentioned, p. l. A tribe of these 
Arabs are located in Lower Suse ; the Ulled D'Leim of Scott are the Woled Delcim, 
in Lat. N. 33. of the above n^ap, an eniigraiion from which tribe occupy a large tra<'k 
of country in Lower Suse ; the Kallf or Viceroy, Muhamed ben Deleirny. was, at the 
dose of last centory, the Sheik of this tribe. Calling it Utled, instead of Wded, is a 
trifling inaccuracy, which proceeds fiom Scott having only an oral knowledge of the 
la^uage ; if be had written the language he would have spdt it otherwise no doubt. 

X was the chief of the ^ A^offraflra A^t when Mr. Jackaon letided 

ifidbetlnfd(tthliU{iMjoo,qaied W^ldEbaklb. y ; 

$ Ae S^siftx cmd not obtain any otbeiEnama mr this river than the BaharHieb, it 
most iro^aHonably roe^ the Niger bill the MogniSra Atabs do not inhabit the 
north Banks of thg, Niger, therefore this information which the Anb* 

communka^ to Sri>tt should be, teoeWed widitbat latitudinal allowance which k 
nedessaiy in taking reports from such pec^le. 

g lllimon Sacharah is incorrect orthography for El Amen Sahara, which, in tlic 
Shclloh langoag^^ Waten of Sahara, not running waters. 
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The dress of the Arab men is nothing more than a blanket or 
shawl, which is folded around them ; the thick strong ones are 
called * Lixsa, the thin ones Hayk. The turban is worn by 
those called Sidi, who are generally elderly people, and also by 
the chief men of the tribe, either old or young. 

Scott describes the marriages of the Arabs and their fune- 
rals, which do not differ materially from those of the Muhame- 
dans in general : after which he gives a Vocabulary of the 
Vulgar Arabic. But as it is asserted in the narrative that 
Scott's proficiency, under his Arabic teacher, did not amount to 
a knowledge of , the formation of the Arabic letters, it follows, 
fif course, that he understood the language by ear only ; ac- 
cordingly we perceive many little inaccuracies in the orlho- 
gra])hy of these words ; and as this language is becoming much 
better known in Europe than heretofore, and is publicly taught 
now at Paris, we shall present our readers with tlie Vocabulary 
itself, with Scott's orthography, to which we shall add the or- 
thography delivered to us by Mr. Jackson, who informs us, 
that the names are spelt in his vocabulary, according to the plan 
laid down in the introduction to Shabeeny's account ofTim- 
buctoo, Housa, &c. For the notes on this vocabulary, as well 
as for the third column of it, jjje are indebted to Mr. Jackson, 
as also for all the notes explanatory in this article. 


A. SCOTT’S VOCARULARY OF VULGAR ARABIC. 


English. 

Scott’s Orthography. 

Jackson’s Orthography. 

1 Sun, 

Siinse, 

Shimsh. 

Moon, 

Guinniah, 

Giimrah. 

.1 Stars, 

Injour, 

'rni, 

Injume. 

4 North, 


5 East, 

Sliarrag, 

Sharag. 

G South, 

Ghiblaii, 

Smawey, or El Ghihlah. 

7 West, 

Sachell, 

El Grarbey — see note 7. 

8 Valley, having a } 
stream or river in it, j 

-Wad, 

1 

See note 8. 


• Any covering ia called Lxxm, from ixsy to clothe; the Hayk is an tnx'dopc tor the 
body, and is so called, whether thick or thin, if cotton or of woollen ; the tuiban is 
generally worn by persons who have performed the Hezshhezsh, oi pilgrimage to 
Mekka. These are called Sidy £1 Hage. Sidi is applied generally to the higher and 
middling orders, but always to those having the name of the Arabian prophet. 7'hc 
word £1 Hage is never ^ven to any but such as have petformed the pilgrimage to 
Mekka, when tkc name Sidi is also added, as Monsieur £1 Heg^,urMT. £1 Hage. 

7 West. The name for the West among all the tribes ei the Arabs is El Grarb ; 
the Sahell, or plain flaf country, w'as situated westward where Scott was ; and ber.ce 
he might have mistaken it, and thought that Sachell meant west, whereas it only 
mnam the wind that came from the plain or flat country. , 
i 8 ^ad is the name of a river, and docs not apply, in any sens;:, to the valley. 
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Scott’s Orihograpby. Jackson’s Orthography. 

9 Gum-tree, 

Tolch, 

See note 9. 

10 Oil-tree, 

Slie-da'cr-goTen, 

See note 10a 

11 Oil, 

Zat, 

Zeet. 

12 Fig-tree, 

KaranioTos, 

f KerniA. 

^Figs, El Kerniiw. 

lil Prtekly pear, 

Tecknnaret, 

'i uckanareet. 

14 Orchilla, 

Tomkllet, 

'J'imkeelt. 

1j l^g» 

Kelb, 

Kilb. 

1C Fox, 

Vil orTlub, 

Dlnb. 

17 Wolf, 

Zubdii, or Athahali, 

Dtibhah. 

18 Tygor, 

Giirzahe'e, 

Nimmer. 

19 Lion, 

Sebah, 

Sebah. 

20 Male Camel, 

Ishmiicl, 

Jemmel. 

21 Female Camel, 

Annag, 

Annag. 

22 Young Camel, 

A eh war, 

Asliw'ar. 

23 Goat, 

Maz, 

Nazshe, 

Matz. 

24 Sheep, 

Kibsh. 

25 Deer, 

Ko.selled, 

ElgrasseU 

2C Fish, . 

Sehciit, 

El Hate. 

27 Iniidel, 

K afire, 

KaOre. 

28 Christian, 

Nazerenne, 

Inferanne, 

Naaaranay. 

29 Cliristiau Boy, 

Nasaranee. 

30 Ship, 

SafBiui, 

STeena. 

31 Boat, 

Zourgos, 

Gharba. 

32 A Man, 

^iErak Arozshel, 

Arrajel, 

33 A Woman, 

/ICrak HedWmariih, 

El Miirrub. 

31- A Cow, 

V Baggiva^ or "Lih- 

■ fBaggra, sing: Tbug- 

^ giicr. 

1 g’re, plur. 

35 He-Goat, 

Aitroos, 

Atnisc. 

3() Slie-(ioat, 

Liang, 

Erlang. 

37 Ham, 

Kahnli, 

Kibsh. 

38 House, 

l)ar, 

Dar. 

39 Water, 

llliriiah, 

EJnia. 


9 Tolch is the tree which produces the Gum-Barbary, otlicr gum-trees arc other- 
wise Cilled : thus Arar is the Sandrac-Gum tree ; Aurwar the Gum-Sudan tree ; 
Fashook ihc Gum- Ammoniac shrub ; Dcrgmusc the G.im-Euphorbium shrub, dtc. 

10 She-diTer ga'cn is probably an error of the press-^iAhould be Shejra Argftn, i. e. 
the tree of the Argtin olive. This tree has been already described in the first part of 
this review, p. 358. The natne of the oil-tree, or oiivc-trec, is Zituna* 

13 and 14 These two words are not Arabic, but Shelluh; the prickly pear opun- 
t!a or cochineal- tree, is called by the Arabs Kcrinuse Nassareh, i.c. the Cbriatian’s 
%. It is reported in Suse that this plant was iinported originally from the Canary 
islands, and called the fruit of Canarv brTakanareet. 

18 Tliit is the Shellnh word : the Arabic Is in the third column. 

25 tl^ word Rosetted ii El Gra*el/i, e. the Antelope, not the liccr, being spelt 
with the letter attw, which resembles gr more than any other letters of European 
alphslieta ; we caUit grasel, not gazel. 

32 and 33 TTie word Mrak idgoifies you shall sec ; from the verb aara» to see. 
We know not what it has to do with the word man or u oman. 
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Englbh. Scott’s Orthography. 
40 Elephant, £1 H4z8h, 

42 Rocky Mountains, Kudderah, 

43 Tree, 


44 t)ate Tree, 

45 Date, 

46 Oold, ^ 

47 Moorish Soldiers, 

48 Ostriches, 


Sadrhii, 

Ungh61, 

Attomor, 

Edheb, 

Umhal ta Sultftn, 
N4in, 


lacksoTi’s OrthogAphy. 
Elteeh 

El Gro^oad. 


Jerf. 

Shijra: a thorny bush, 
sedrha or ahrub. 
Nakhuh 
Attimmer. 

D^Heb. 

Mihcl m*ta Sultan- 
Ndm. 


In ten or twelve days after the arrival of the tribe in El Ghib- 
lah, they went on a plundering expedition, taking Scott along 
with them. In three days they reached the tents they wished to 
plunder, and meant to attack them in the tkight; but the dogs^ 
gave the alarm and prevented the surprise, and the two tnoes 
toug^^it in the morning. Scott’s companions beat the other party, 
killed several of thf'm, took their camels, and burned their tents ; 
but in five days afterwards the beaten tribe retaliated, attacked 
and beat their enemies, obliging them to fly, leaving all their 
property behind them : they took refuge in the Wad Sey^i, 
close to the sea-shore. There/tliey remained two months, and 
were at one time almost starved for want of fbod, at which time 
Scott says he was of essential service to them, and fish being 
their only resource, Scott Vas lowew^ down from high rocks to 
the beach, where he collected muscles f and fish for their sus- 
tenance. 

They afterwards departed from this place, and going in search 
of their old adversaries, they founds tnera in fourteen days, at- 
tacked them but were resisted ; in this action Scott killed a 
man, his party gained the battle, and he was honoured with the 


40 £l HksHh dignifies imv wild beast, paiticnlarly a large wild beast $ It Is Arabic, 
1ml tba: Arable for elepliaii^ iipquestionably Elfeel. 

rocky mountidn or cliff is called Jerf, as Jerf' Lihiidie, the Jews CIUI^ a 
celiebiated pass in the province of Ubda in West Barbary ; Jeif El Siiffkr> die 
VoIIqw CBff. *■ 

43 Sadrku it a prickly bnsh or ^rub : Shijra a tree. 

47 fliese words tjgnif)' the ann^ of Uie,j$altan, not Moorish soldiera. 

^ The dc^ are the guards of thh tbvna as well as of the douars or mampments. 
They keep k continual barking till erety one bas.rodbred tOL:rest, 
t During thegrarages of the plague and sei^ly in West. • and Smith Baihnry ia 
1799, Mr. Jackson tclW us be often idaited a twbe olAvnUiSy who settled on the 
coast between the river Tensift and Mogador, and subsisted ^eral nuAiUw un 
muscles only. 
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name of the prophet for having kilM an enemy in battle, and he 
was therefore called Mahommed the Christian. 

On another occasion, being on a plundering expedition, and 

g oing to attack a douar or encampment, a dog barked aiid they 
ed, were pursued, tmd taken prisoners; Scott was threatened 
with death, but contrived to make his escape in the night, 
after killing some men who were asleep, and taking their antis. 

He then attempted to make his escape from his master, waS/* 
traced, retaken, and severely bastinadoed : his feet were struck 
with a hot iron, which prevented him from walking two or three 

months.* 

After this period he was engaged in several depredatory at- 
tacks on other tribes, when he and his party were sometimes 
beaten and plundered, at other times victorious and robbing thoir 
enemies. ^ 

One day Scott and his master's daughter wer^ . attending 
sheep, they w^erc both overcome by sle^p, and awaking, found 
the sheep dispersed by a wolf or hyaena, and three d^d 
lying by them. Fearing severe chastisement for the loss of the 
sheep, ne desired the girl to seek for the sheSp in one direction 
whilst he would seek in. another; he instantly fled to the sea- 
shore, along which he travelled in a northerly direction four 
,days, during which his only sustenance was a little fresh water. 
Early on the fifth day he saw* a great smoke ee^stw'ard (w*'hich 
was from the houses at Wednoon). When near the houses he 
met a Moor, who w^as going to ^loot him, but on an explana- 
tion Scott briefly told him who he was, and the Moor took him 
by the hand, told him he was safe, led him to his house, and 
gave him> food. 

He afterwards desired Scott to write to the English consul at 
Mogador, and Scott did so. This man leaving Scott under the 
care of his brother and his son, set off with the letter; and after 
an absence of eight days returned with a letter from William 
Willshire, esq. the English consul at Mogador, who sent a 
horse for Scott to ride upon, and 27 dollars to buy provisions. 

Elere the writer of Scott’s narrative pays a veiy pretty compli- 
ment and a very just acknowled^eat to Wiilshire, for the 
fidelity with whicn he discharged the agreeaule office of redeem- 
ing Christians from slavery ; and we think a compliment heffe 
pmd to the Ironmongers’ Company, .would neither have been 
ill-Umed nor ill-placed : the energy And decision with which this 
respectable company paid the ransom of a British sailor many 
years smee, on an a^ji|ca|i 0 i|^froni Mr. Jackson ; and the deci- 


. .•'This nisde ofimaishment it cslled hjr the Ambs El KA>% from the vtrh 
ta bum with w but iros or Itslfe: they keep striking the part till it forms a 
blister. 
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sive manner in which the Bbard of that Company urged Mr. 
Jackson to communicate bis observations on the means eligible 
to be adopted in future for the redemption of British wrecked 
mariners, deseiwes more praise than we have language to de- 
scribci and reflects the highest honour on that Company* 
Every British sailor wull be gratified to reflect thJt his brother 
sailors, who may be so unfortunate as to be cast on that desert 
coast, have only to suggest to the Arab who first claims him as 
his captivjs^to conduct him to the district or the neighbourhood 
of WedncJon**^; and then write to the English Consul at Moga- 
dor, and he will, without delay, receive the money for his re- 
demption ! 

After recruiting himself for three days longer, Scott accom- 
panied by the Moor set off*, and arrived safe at Mogador in 
five days, travelling about thirty miles a d^. 

From the neighbourhood of Wednoon, Scott, saw to the 
eastward the ridge of Atlas, covered with snowt» which he was 
remained on them all the year round. 

At Mogador, and at Wednoon, the language spoken is called 
by Scott Schlech He received every attention from Mr. Will- 
sl^ire during his stay at Mogador, who paid his ransom to the 
Moor, on account of the Ironmongers* Company of London. 
Scott reached Mogador on th^Slst of August, left it on the 
1 1th of November in the Brig Isabella of Aberdeen, and arrived 
in London 9th of December, 1J816. 

In Major Rennell’s observations on the geography of Mr. 
Scott’s route, annexed to the foregoing narrative in the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, it is said, in substance, page 236: — 

“ As Scott travelled probably as fast as he could go four days and 
nights, and part of the fifth day, it is supposed he travelled over one 
hundred and ten miles of distance in a direct line ; this, it is said, will 
place Ourerah at that distance S. W. of Cape Noon, and directly op- 
posite to Fortayentura ; then the province of Till is said to extend to 
the south of Ourera ; after which comes the Sahell, or flat coast, invi- 
sible at sea ; but if this were the case, tlie wreck must itecessarily have 
been south of Cape Qpjador, as that Cape is not more than a hundred 
and twenty or a hundr^ and thirty mite south of Cape Noon,” 

— - ■' ■ " '»■ 

* W\»(lnooh» w the viver o >?Don, abounds in ccji. Noon, or Nunc, ift the 
Arabic for eels, not Nun. If the river is Noon, the cape should be sp^talso 
Noon, not Nun. 

t Mr* Jackii({n confirms this report, andya(l|f, he sp^^fee clearly the saro 
inount^s from Santa Cniz, which were continimy dlVei^with snow . — yUe 
l‘^fen^*s /iiTounl <^^Timbuctoo, ^ 

t Tills ui^uestionably means the Sh^iuh language^ Imt the^Shellnh language, 
although it U the language of WediiiO<Ui> iaaot generalw spoken at Mogador, except 
aiiumg the boatmen and fishermen i t)i« up^ and ntidaling ranks spejk the Arbea, 
or vulgar Arabic. 
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This, therefore, is apparently an error, as tliere is no doubt that 
the wreck of the JMJpntezuma was north of Bojador, and soutli 
of Noon, where the land is very flat, the current strong towards 
the coast, and the atmosphere hazy, as marked down in the Map 
of West Barbary, S^c, in Snabeeny$ Account of Timbuctoo, page 65. 
hat, N, 28*". 20'. Long. W, 13® : and this is the Sachel, or (more 
properly) the Sabell spoken of by Scott, viz. between Lat. N. 
26 tind 28; in corroboration of which we are informed by 
Mr. Jackson, tliat the mariners wlioin he redeemed fr^m time to 
time, whilst resident at Santa Cruz, all, invariably told him, tliat 
they were wrecked on this Jtat, invisible, and hazy coast, called by 
the Arabs Sabell, and lying between and 28®. of N. Lat. 

We think the Major's calculation of ten miles a-day for the 
caravan travelling, is rather under the mark. 

We also think, with all deference to the Major's calculations, 
that the lake Dehebbie Dibbie, or Tieb, (which, by-the-by, is 
never called Dolomie, or the dark lukc)i8 larger than he makj^ 
it. The boats, described by Scott, on the Bahar Ticb, atTT 
actly the same in fashion and construction as those used at Santa 
Cruz, at Messa, and at Wednoon ; differing only in size, and 
being joined togetlier with nails; those of the liahar Tieb being 
twice or three times as large. Mr. Jackson tells us, that he 
has frequently gone in them aWhe ratti of three miles an hour 
with six oars, in ’calm Weather; but with a hayk for a ’sail, 
and a slight breeze, they go five milejran hour, or rather more, 
when assisted also by the oar. Now, Sfpott says, they emijaiketl 
on their return (see Edin. Pliil. Jour. p. 225) at noon, and reached 
the opposite shore at six o'clock, A. M. next morning, being a 
traverse of eighteen hours, at five miles an hour : tnis would 
give ninety miles for the width of the lake ; which, from llie cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Mungo Park, that the canoeB, in 
crossing from W. to E., lose sight of land one whole day, we 
presume is a tolerably accurate calculation. 


I-IIOM THK ITALIAN OF J.ll 1 ii V A L A M A N N 1 . 

Says Helen to her husband dear, 

Whilst hack from Troy returning, 

Down her checks streaming many a tear, 
With shame and sorrow burning: — 

I *vc not inconstant proved to thee, 
Tliough Paris did not mind me, 

And with 11 ^ person made too free, 

My behind me." 

“ Tliat," said her spouse, “ I well bclievtf 
Is true--'iior need I doubt you ; 

The 'part you left was (I inarceive) 

The very worst about you." 

VOL. I. KO. VI. 2 V 
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stanzas, WKITTF.N DURING SICKNESS, 
nV THE AU THOR OF ASTART^/ &('. 

1 ’vi: plunged in every wild extreme, 

I'liai youth, und youtliiul folly knows; — 

1 Ve tasted deeply of the stream 

That round the shrine of Pleasure flows; — 
And like the Bee, from flower to flower, 
dipping each sweet, I 'vc wander'd free* ; — 

Yet never found 1 earthly power, 

Domestic Love ! compared to Thee ! 

Sweeter than Passion's fever'd sigh, 

Dearer than Pleasure’s fairy dream : 

Before Thee all life's sorrows fly, 

Like mists before the morning beam ! 

Thou only canst the roses fling 

That make life's rugged pathway bfest ; 

And scatter from thy downy wing 

I'hat pcJi^c which lieals tlic woundeil breast ! 

It is not in the revel loud, — , 

At Mirth, or Fashion's midnight shrine, 

Where rival beauties thronging crowd, 

That Love asserts its power divine ; — 

"f is when the tortured frame is tom 
By all the pangs Disuse can give ; 

'Mid anguish, scardedy to be borne. 

Us smile can bid the sufferer live ! 

Domestic Love ! — thy hand can shed 
Soft opiates o’er the burning brow ; — 

And round tliecoucli of sickness spread 

Those soothing hopes that cheer wv now ! — 
Yes ! — let the libertine deride 

As pricstcrafl, wedlock's silken chain, — 

But tell me, has he ever tried 
Its power, in sorrow, or in pain ? 

And 'fHou, who in life's summer hour, 

Taught my young bosom believe 
Marriage, an arbitrary power, 

Invent^ only to deceive; 

Who saidst, ** At sight of human ties,, 

Made for the base and slavish mind, 

The rosy god affrighted flies, 

Nor leaves one ray of bliss 

Olt ! — didst thou know how' false, how vain, 

This doctrine of thy heart will prove ; v 
ThouMst own, that Hym^s fancied db^n 
Is the true bondage wove by Love ! 
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For where two jrouthlVil hearts unite, 

And own one faith, one fate, one name, 
Think not Love’s torch will burn less bright* 
Though Reason sanctihes the duine ! 


ON THE CHOICE Ol' KEOFE&BIONS. 

** Consult tlie g^'n^us of the place in all.**-^PorE. 

Upon the choice of his profession or trade a man’s fortune in 
life materially depends, prosperity and comfort may be said to 
hang oil the decision ; and, by thwarting a peculiar bias, or evi- 
dent preference, we may emsh ambition, nullify genius, and sub- 
stitute heartless labour and profitless exertion for energy, emi- 
nence, and tame. Few are gifted with universal talents, and 
few, perhaps, are able to pumue the particular study or tJtt?5pa- 
tion best adapted to their nodily and mental abilities. Powers 
and capacity may e^ist unknown even to their possessor, which, 
if circumstances had brought into notice, might have changed 
the whole current of his liie, and altered and improved his des- 
tiny. When by some favouring chance a man discovers the 
peculiar bent of Ms genius, and when by a happy fafte he is en- 
abled to follow its direction, the foundation is laid for future 
eminence, though much subsequent "exertion and continued per- 
severance will be requisite to raise the superstructure. To pro- 
duce tliis exertion the spur of ambition is useful, but still more 
effectual is the sharper prick of poverty. When a nobleman 
showed a picture he nad painted to Poussin, and asked his opi- 
nion of it, the artist replied, If you were but poor, my Lord, 
you would become a fine painter.” 

It is not solely in the higher pursuits of science and literature 
that a predisposing and decided genius is necessary to perfec- 
tion. Not only would Mozart have been an tnAfTerent pniloso- 
pfaer. Sir Isaac Newton an inferior musician, Milton a bad 
painter, and Raphael a second-rate poet ; but who can doubt 
that Birch was intended bj^ Nature to make mock-turtle soup, 
Colinet to play ouadrilles, and Matthews to exercise the riHibie 
muscles of his feliow countrymen? As to the latter, when he 
first popped bis droJI face ifito the world, the doctor and the 
nurse must have held their sides at the sight of it, and laughed 
by anticipation at the iSi^ih ouf laf which it is a^eable to the 
nature of things that nothing but jests should proceed. 

I am occasionally disposed to yield an assent to Spunheim's 
theory, and to belietre that Ifiie Ofrgans of the head irresistibly 
impel peculiar pursuits ; and so strong is this tendency, 

2 r 2 
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that, if fortune will not assist nature, nature will sometimes over- 
come fonbine. For instance^ a lady with a genius for letter- 
writing writes on without any thing to say ; one with the organ 
of timidity is frightened without sufficient cause, makes a mouse 
do as well as a lion, and screams at spiders instead of scorpions; 
and another, precluded by birth from exercising her histrionic 
talents upon a stage, acts a part all her life long, and only as- 
sumes her real character in the retirement of her closet, and in 
tile presence of her waiting-woman. 

There are instances, however, of woful opposition between 
the carmbilities and the destinies of men. Wood was never de- 
signed for an orator, nor Lord Thurlow for a ])oet ; how many 

f leers were intended lor hackney-coachmen ; how many ladies 
or milliners ; bow many quadrille-dancers would have found 
their proper station on the opera-stage, and how many useless 
M.P.s would have made excellent ruen-cooks. I have seen, 
gentlewomen, who proved by their delight in unnecessarily per- 
loruiiug half the work of the house, tliat nature had designed 
them for housemaic^s ; «nd young ladies who, with time and 
money at comiuancl, emlcavoured, by voluntarily slaving fnmx 
morning till night at worked tiounces and ll^ce-vcils, to accom- 
plish their real destiny, and be sempstresses in spite of fate. 

In the lower orders df life tlu^se things are doubtless Uie same: 
men with ajiigenius for di essing hair are sometimes coi[rf|)efle(l to 
drive stage-coaches, the latent, capabilities of a man-mercer are 
concealed under a coal lieifver’s hat ; and they who might havti 
rivalled Hoby and Thomas in the profession of Crispin, are per- 
haps at this moment wasting their energies upon baking bad 
bread, or making razors that will not cut. 

Happy he whose tailor is a genius; thrice happy she who buys 
her silks and gauzes of an inspired shopman. Go to Flint's with 
your wife or sister, and, instead of scolding her for delay, 
abusing shops and shopping, fashions, and ffounces, dreSs and 
dressers, tapping your stick incessantly on the ground, looking 
at your watch ^ery three minutes, and interrupting byyoyr im- 
patience and complaints a pending decision between a gros de 
Naples and a Zepbyreene^ amuse yourself by watching the coun- 
tenance and mamiev of the numerous shopmen and shopwom^n, 
and endeavour to discover which among tljem were intending by 
nature to serve customers at Orafton-House. Civil and patient 
as the generality may be, a look of abstraetton, an air of languor 
may be observed in their eyes and demean^, proving that their 
whole soul is^uot engrossed by their oecupatioUt and tliat neces* 
sity, not taste, has placed tliem at the counter. How’ different he 
who is acting in his proper sphere, and whose genius delights to 
expatiate aimdst the multitudinous contents of Flint’s shelves and 
.^.warehouses. He is evidently the labour wiiicb others 
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endure* His ^aprness never betrays him into cotif^iuA, nor his 
quickness into bustle. ttc^ido s), ma rapido cm leggc** He 
appears to take a personal interest in every lady's choice; ho 
would not for worlds precipitate the important decision; but 
affords her ample time to reflect upon tlie comparative merits of 
the articles he displays, merits which he has previously stated 
with great clearness and most amiable impartiality. No caprice 
disgusts him, no delay wearies him, every shade of every colour, 
every quality, every texture is cheerfully exhibited, and when 
the nnportant choice is at length made, when the lady haa 
changed her mind till she is tired of her own indecision, avid the 
decisive snip has precluded furtbet vacillation, he then never 
fails to stamp her taste with his own humble approval. If not 
the prettiest, it is the newest, or the cheapest, or the most 
durable article in the shop, and altogether he may venturO to 
congratulate the purchaser upon her cboi(‘e. 

His .manner and language, too, are eitluir respectful 
liar, as may best suit the rank or the' tufte his customer. To 
the real gentlewomn he is all deference and humility, says 
Htde, and bows oilRk. With her who is lower in mind than m 
station, and to whose coarse vanity the admiring eye of a shop- 
man can minister, he changes his tune,ilpeaks more familiarly, 
smiles often, peeps under the bomu^t, and apj)earj||i»^ery much 
disposed to flirt, and to comyliment— liven/ one may not 
venture to wear green. Madam, brtt with t/our complexion.'* 
'Apparently, a fear of offending stops the flattering sentence, 
Jhere is yet another class of purc‘hasers with whom he is on still 
more easy terms ; he calls them “ my dear/' hopes their sweet- 
heart is well, advises them to trim their bonnet with love, and 
begs they will purchase their wedding-gown of him. 

HOw nappy is a man of this description compared with the 
unfortunate wight who is tied to a business for which he has no 
taste, and to whom every difficulty seems formidalde, every in- 
convenience a distress. 1 received a hborl time since a letter 
from an old female-servant of my father, who, after residing 
many years in our family as cook and housekeeper, was induced, 
on rec^ving a legacy of four hundred pounds, to set up a circu- 
lating iibr^ in a vil|age not far from London. Her own incli- 
nations had been decidedly directed towards the business of a 
pastry-cook, but some of W acquaintance, persuaded her that 
the occupation of a librarian was much more genteel, and, in an 
evil hour, as appears from the following letter, ske yielded to 
their advice, and exchanged comfort for consequence. 

HoKotJssu Sia, 

I WAS vary thankful for your lunil enquiries after nie.., I hope my 
master’s gout is l>e|ter, and that you and the rest of (he family art> well. 
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I saw Miss Maria’s rparriage io itie ^pers, and hope she wHl be very 
happy. How I wish I had dressed we wedding-dmner ! I have been 
in business more than a twelvemonth, and I think it will answer very 
well, that is, if I should live to enjoy my money; but 1 am so worn and 
worried by the fatigues of my present life, that I fear 1 cannot keep up 
much longer. People talk of the labour of dressing a dinner of three 
courses in the dog-days, but. Sir, it’s no more to be compared with 
what I go through every day of my life, and get no credit neither, nor 
no thanks for my pains. How 1 wish 1 had set up as a pastry-cook, 
for every body agrees about what is good in soups, and mince pics, 
hut no two people think alike with respect to my books. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Smith,” says Miss I’hompson to me, “ you positively 
must get ‘ Melmoth’ immediately ; I am dying to ycad it ; T hear it is 
the sweetest thing ever written, ''quite worthy of tlie author of Bertram ; 
and how is it you have not got the ‘ Life of a Lover V you must order 
that too, I always read it one# a twelvemonth.” 

Well, 1 got the books as soon as possible, and tlien half my cus- 
tomers abused me for having such trash in my shop ; and one lady, to 
whoti^%nt Melmoth. was quite provoked with me, and said this sweet 
book had made her sick ^ 

Then a gentleman told me ho would withdrasybis subscription if I 
did not get * The Monk so 1 bought it immedi^ly, and soon after- 
wards a very respoctuhluj^ily sent for a book to amuse one of her 
daughters, wlio was rectPIring from the' measles; and, Uiinking no 
harm, 1 8cn(|J|icr * The Monk and behold it was vetumed instotly 
with an angry message, and not one of the family has been in my shop 
since. 

One pc^rson says to me, * How ran you take in that stupid Quar- 
terly Review?’ another, * 1 am ashamed, Mrs. Smith, to ftnd tliat you 
buy that jacobinical Edinburgh some insist on my having * The Evanr 
gelical Magazine and then others call me a Methodlist, and bid me 
get * TJie Christiai;! Observer.’ One grave gentleman pesters me to 
buy all Jortin's Works; vanother wants me to give fifty or sixty guineas 
for ' Dr. Rees’s Gyclopeedia ;’ and the young ladies are always teizing 
me about poetry, and nnding out the names of a dozen ^first-rate poems, 
which come out every mondi. And when I mention them to ray book- 
seller in London, ten to one jf he has ever heard of one of them. How- 
ever, sometimes I am fortunate enough to pick them up cheap ; indeed, 
one young lady a/wnys recommends books that may be boi^t in two 
months aiW their publication at the price of waatc paper, bot then no- 
b<Kly else ever asks for them. 

Above all, how I am worried by my customefs to let them have the 
new books soon, especially when (tear Lord Byron ^ tlie ladies caU 
him) has puhlislied any thing. ' The Giaour, Tba Corsair,’ and 
* Man&ed,* are^the chief favourites: * Child Hsurold’ is not so much 
liked; and this new play, with the strange name, Jhas disappointed a 
great many of my subscribers. Some ladies, who me very fond of 
Imdy Morgan’s works, and, to use ifaeir* owb e^pr^on, ** p(tMrely 
dote'* ujpon ‘ The Novice of St. Dominique,* and * The Miasionary,' 
think l^rd Byron’s new Heroine ** a most insipid, milk-and-water 
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piece of business/' and ure quite provoked with him for putting no lovr 
into his book. Then others admire what the first di«a|^rovc ; the ma-* 
trons arc pleased that Ijord Byron ciaw? draw the character of a modest 
woman, and some gentlemen say that Angiolina is the c»nlv heroine in 
his lordship^s poems whom a rational Englishman would like for his 
wife. 1 was obliged to get ' Don Juan* to please the gentlemen ; some 
ladies shook tlieir heads when they saw it in my window', while others 
bribed me to send it to them secretly, wrapped up in paper, and care- 
fully sealed. 

llow'cver, I think I could go on pretty well, without being teased and 
fretted into a nervous fever, if it were not for these horrible Novels, 
written by some Scotchman, heaven only knows who, for there is al- 
ways a different story about it. I believe the devil himself must be 
theif author, for nobody else could w'ritc them so fast. No words can 
express how 1 dread their coming out ; I have no peace of my life for 
three months before, and os many after their publication, and 1 am so 
baited, and scolded, and abused. * 

“ What ! Mrs. Smith, not got * Kenilworth' yet, why it ’s really too bad.*’ 
“ Ma’am, it *s not out yet.” ^ 

** Not out! it has been advertised these six months; you’re Jways 
behind every body.” • 

** Ma’am, the ver^pnoment it is out of the printer’s hands, it will he 
sent to me. 1 have dispatched five messengers about it since last 
Monday.” * 

Then you *11 let me have it as soon as iFavriveB.” 

“ I am very son^r. Madam, hut that *s quite impossible tliere arc 
otliers before you on the list.” • 

“ Before wr, Mrs. Smith ! Why, my*name has been down these 
weeks.” 

** Very true, Ma’am ; but tJierc were thrcc-and-twcnty ladies before 

you.” . . . , 

** Three-and-twcntyl it is false, Mrs. Smith — you knm> it is false. 
This is shameful behaviour ; you have been bribed to set down oUiers 
above me. I will subscribe here no longer.” 

“ 1 am very sorry, Madam, but what can I do ? sliall have two 

copies. I do all in my power to oblige my customers.” 

** Well, when will they be down ?” 

Next week, Ma’am, I hope.” 

“ And when shall I have them ?” 

" It is imposstfale to say exactly ; it depends upon the otlicr ladies, 
who sometimes keep them too long.” 

“ But you ahould nac permit that, Mrs. Smith.” 

"La! Ma’am, what cea I do? I send, and send, and beg, and pray, 
ansdalltonopurpose*^' , , . i 

' ^ Ah, you manage your library very iU,and arc always behina every 
body.” * ^ 

And this is all the reward I g^ for toy pains. Then, when the bode 
is at last pdhlished, I saa stijl worse off. My shop is bcsic^d from 
momii^ till night Th^ send, to me before* f am irp, and after 1 am 
in bed, at hours When they have no right to disturb me, Oiw lady sent 
her servant Vcven times in three hours ; ami at last he said he should 
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lone Iiis place if he went home without the first volume. Another set 
her footman to watch at the cornier of the street for a little boy, who 
she knew was ^onc to fetch Kenilworth ” for a subscribeir who was to 
have it next/ and desired him to take it from my messenger by main 
force ; and one gentleman quietly seated himself in my shop, and swore 
he would never leave it till he got tlie last volume. Then tlie gentle- 
folks toll such dreadful falsehoods : I do believe, since the world began, 
there wore never so many lies told about any thing, as about these tire- 
some novels ; and 1 can tell Sir Walter "Scott, if he is the author, that 
he will have a great deal to answer for. 

1 faithfully promise you, Mrs. Smith, upon my word and honour, 
that 1 will return you the first volume to-morrow. 1 read quick, and 
I shall make a point of sending it to yop. the very moment 1 have 
finished it.” 

Upon the strength of this assurance I venture to quiet another of my 
tormentors, with the promise of her having the book the following 
evening, and ]jx*rhap8 it doesihot arrive for ten days, and all the blame 
of unpunctuality and falsehood falls upon my unhappy head. 

the ladies are so rude and violent. One tore the book out of 
my hands, though I held it as tight ns I could, and persisted in carry- 
ing it off with her in sjVite of iny entreaties. Lord bless me! I^wish 1 
hud lived before this Scotchman began to write. ^aAnd he gives one no 
respite. I had scarcedy cot^rougli the first fury about “ Kenilworth,” 
and had begun to reco^|B|[y, spirits and ypy temper, when in comes a 
lady, and say^, ** Put my mme down, Mrs. Smith, for The Buccaneers.” 

Certainlj^, Ma’am,” replied I, tery quietly, “pray how long has it 
been out, and who is it by ? 1 will order it immediately.” 

“ Oh, it ’s not out yet ; it ’s a new novel of Sir Walter Scott^a. An- 
otlier treat for us, Mrs. Smith.” 

You might have knocked me d(»wn w ith a feather. I turned cold 
from head to foot. “ Am I never to have any peace of my life,” thought 
I. “More misery for me, and more work for the devil, who loves liars.” 
1 am sure Sir Walter is in toinpact with him. 'I'he devil gives irre- 
sistible talent and unequalled rapidity of composition, and receives, in 
return, the powt# of making ladies who used to speak truth, speak 
falsehood, without either hesitation or remorse. And it can only he by 
some supernatural charm that the author of these accursed books con- 
trives to please all the world. People differ aliout every other work in 
my library ; but these Scotcli novels are admired by young and old, 
grave and gay, w ise and foolish. If they eoatimie to come out so 
rapidly, I must eitlier give up my business, to avoid ^ing of consump- 
tion, or elvse 1 must follow die example of a lib||larian at Oxford, who 
never wull admit one of my Scotdi torments int^Tnis shop. I dare say 
he is afraid of being torn to pieces by the wild -Oxonians, which ia. 
likely enough to happen, for 1 am half killed by what ia> called “the 
gentle sex.” v 

“ I am quite ashamed. Sir, of havmg troubled yon ao long with my 
distresses; but knowing your Honour’s goodness, hope you will excuse 
the liberty, and remain, 

Your grateful and humble servant, 

A. SVITH. 
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Notwithstanding my concern for my correspondent's distress, 
I want not only the power» but the will to relieve it, as I am 
one among the millions who are anticipating, with greai delight, 
the publication of ** The Buccaneers,'' and who lisul with plea- 
sure every addition to these iiowe& of the 19lh, and of 

the 20th century. I earnestly hope that their author will not be 
so moved by tlie wretchedness, oi poor Mrs. Smith as to resolve 
upon the suppression of his new work, and that he will not be 

f rievously offended by the imputation of infernal intercourse* 
or my own part, I can never believe that the enemy of the 
human race would assist in affording them so much gratification 
in so innocent a shape; nor am I disposed to credit Mrs. 
Smith's heavy censures on my fair countrywomen. Truth, 
whether considered as ‘‘ the conformity of speech to the end 
for which God designed it,” as a morjl virtue, or a Christian 
grace, is too serious a duty to be neglected, even for the sake of 
reading “,Waverley'' or Kenilworth and a promise, in 
opinion of every rightly-disposed mind, is sacred and bifffting, 
though made to the keeper of a circulating library. 

1 intedd to advise ^Mrs. Smith either to give up her present 
business immediately,, in order to put gji jnd to her sickness 
and her sorrows, or to bteope more p 9 il||W less irritable, 
which will probably produce^ Uie same desSwde effect.^ Indeed, 
all who are tied by fate to uncongenial pursuitH, will find it their 
wisdom and their interest to accommo^late their minds to these 
adverse circumstances. Tlioy wall discover that persfwerantve is 
an admirable substitute for talent ; and that he who has the 
habit of looking on the bright side of things, and persons, and 
prospects, may be said to possess the best gerrius in the world, 
•—a genius for being happy, 
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To have a jealous, ugly wife, 

In hopeless love to pass onc’s.liile ; 

To sail upon a stormy sea, 

Without an hope from death to flee ; 

Alone through deserts drear to roam, 

Or in a prison find one’s home ; 

To deal wiA Scotchmen, widi Jews, 

Or time in ^remonfass lose! 

In trav^ing to pass one’s ^ys, 

Dbpnting turnpikes, bji^s, and chaise — 

. All these are states we well term evil. 

But if in life you whih to know 
The climax of ajtl eartMy woe, 

London sum money is the devil. 
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“riKST J-UUITS or avstralasian poetry. 

“ 1 first adventure. Follow me who list ; 

And be the second Adstrsi. Hsrmowist." 

Such is the title of a work, wliich has something curious 
about it. In the first place, it will be a novelty to our readers, 
as it was '‘printed for private distribution;’^ in the second, 
because it is what the title denotes, and was printed at “ Syd- 
ney, New South Wales:'' and thirdly, because, though WTitten 
by a gentleman who fills a very solemn office there, it contains 
an Ode to a Kano aroo ; with a previous piece entitled " Bota- 
ny^Bay Flowers," 

Poetical feelings are not, at the first blush, much excited by 
the words Botany Bay but this must certainly arise from 
the prejudice of unlucky associations in the mind, with regard 
to this part of what is (with the licence of the sister kingdom) 
cgBed i\\ejifth (juartvr of the globe. The term Jiotnay cannot 
bM)ut a favourite of the Muse, and, if we may be permitted a 
little jfc/< de mots, *what is there abhorrent in the word Bay ? 
Pope, it is true, talks of " The Critic's Bay," and this, we ad- 
mit, may occasionally make it productive of disagreeable sensa- 
tions. The conne^ifRJjli^ however, Ijetween the poet and this 
place, is indeed so close, that, on , reflection, jt seems impossible 
to think of one without the other, or Horace has been praised 
without judgment. It is ^the •'poet’s pari, says he, to transport 
us : — 

“ Ut Magus ; et modo me Tlirbis, modd ponit Athenis.”* 

The fifth quarter was not discovered in his time, or there is 
little doubt tliat Australia (a very pretty word for I^atin verse) 
would have figured in4iis measure. That he was inclined to go 
still further in his derscription of a true poet, may be gatliered 
from this passage : — 

“ Hie per extentum funem mihi posse vidctiir 
Ire Poeta,” &c. 

The QuAUTj:ni.y, in reviewing “ Michael Howe, the last and 
worst of the bush-rangers,” printed at //oWt Tirwn, the capi- 
tal of Van Diemen’s Land, recommends the Roxburghe Club 
to apply early for a cop^ as that littk book will, says the 
reviewer, be assuredly tile Reynarde Foxe of Australian 
bibliomaniacs. Now% if such is likely to be the fate of a prose 
work, published in tliat quarter, what may we not prophesy of a 
copy of first fruits of poetry,’’ pnnted at Sydney, '' for 
pnvate distribution ?” The Roxburghe Club can obtain no copy 
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in England, and xnnst rest tbeir fame on Boccaccio, unless some 
of the members should by chance (and ^'chance happenelh to 
all”) go to Botainf Bay* Under these circumstances we take 
some credit to ourselves for introducing this rarity to our 
readers. « 

It is in quarto^ printed by George Howe, and bears date (we 
beg Mr. Dibdin^s attention) 1819. Its being in anarto. has in 
it, at first, something alarming ; but the alarm or small readers 
will subside into perfect ra\ishment, when they learn that the 
whole work consists of twelve pages. 

Of these first fruits” we now proceed to give a taste, pre- 
mising a hope that, being exotics, and coming from afar, they 
will be received courteously and thankfully. 

Tlie leading piece is “ Botany Bay Flowers/'* to which the 
author takes a motto from Lucretius : ♦ 

** juvatquc novos dccorpore flores, 

Insignemque ineo capiti petorc iiide coronatn, ^ 

Unde priiis null i* veld rint tenipora * 

This is the opening : 

** God of this planet I for that name best fits 
The purblind view, which man of dim spot' 

Can take of Tiike, uie Godofsuns andspluTes ! 

What desdk‘t forests, ^hd what barren plains, 

Lie unexplored by European eye, 

In what our fathers call’d the (Treat Stmih Im/kI / 

Ev’n in those tracts, which we have visited, 

Tho’ thousands of thy vegetable works 
Have, by the hand of Science, (as ’tis call’d) 

Been gather’d, and dissected, press’d and dried, 

Till all their blood and beauty are extinct ; 

And nam’d in barb’rous Latin, inen’il surnames, 

Witli terminations of the Roman tongue; 

Yet tens of thousands have escap’d die search. 

The decimation, the alive-impaling. 

Nick-naming of God’s creatures — ’scap’d it all. 

Still fewer (perhaps none) of all the^e flowers 
Have been by poet sung. Poets are few, 

And botanists are many, and good cheap. 

Wlicn first I ]||^ded on Austr a ilia’s shore, 

(I neither botaftist nor poet trdly, 

But less a seeker after fiats than Truth) 

We give Creech's cnnslation, that England may know what its lion pruroiscs 
to hiniMif : > 

Tis sweet to crop freshfiowers, and get a crown 
For new and rare invetitkmt of my own ; 

So noble, great, and gen’rons the de«rgn. 

That none of all the mighty mnefni Nine 
Shall grace a head with l^rcls like to mine 
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A flower gladden'd me above the rest, 

Shap'd trumpet-like, which from a palmy stalk 
Hangs clust’ring, hyacinthine, crimson red 
Melting to white. Botanic science calls 
The plant epacris grand i/ioraf gives 
Its class, description, habitat^ then draws 
A line. The Bard of Truth would moralize 
The flower’s beauty, which caught first my eye ; 

But, having liv’d the circle of the year, 

T found (and then he 'd sing in beauty’s praise) 

This the sole plant that never ceas’d to bloom.” 

He then changes the measure, of which we shall present a 
specimen, in the description of*' TIC Auslralian fringed Violet 

“ Tis then a floss-edg’d lilac flower, 

That shuts at early ev’ning’s hour, 

When the sun has lost his power, 

Like a fairy’s parasol 

(If fairies walk by day at jjll) ; 

Or, if may quicker gain belief, 

'I’o call it her silk neckerchief, 

Dropt before she bh^st tlie place 
With her Fast night’s doijjping grace: 

For surely fairies haunt ^ land, 

Where they may have the free coifimand 
Of beetles, flowers, butterflies, 

Of such enchanting tints and dyes : 

Not beetles black (forbidden things) 

But beetles of enamel’d wings, 

Or rather coats of armour, boss’d 
And studded till the ground-work’s lost.” 

Not to be profuse wi|Ji our little store, we shall conclude with 
some lines from The Kangaroo, and then repose out treasure in 
the atbinet. 

She (Nature) had made the squirrel fragile; 

She liad made tlie bounding hart ; 

But a third so strong and agile 
Was beyond ev’n Nature’s art ; 

So she join’d tlie former two 
In dice, kangaroo ; 

To describe thee; it is Iwd : 

Converse of the camelopard, 

Which begtnncth camel-wise, 

But endeth of the panther siee, 

Thy fore half, it would appear, 

Had belongM to some " small deer,” 

Such as liveth in a tree; 

By thy hinder, thou shouldst be, 
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A lar§^ animal of chace, 

Dounding o’er the forest’s space : — 

Join’d by some divine mistake, 

None but Nature’s hand can make — , 

Nature, in Jier wisdom’s play, 

Oil creation’s holiday. 

For howsoe’er anomalous, 

Thou yet art not incongruous, 

Repugnant or preposterous. 

Better proportion’d animal, 

More graceful or ethereal, 

Was never follow’d by the hound, 

With fifty steps to thy one iMuiud. 

Thou canst not be amended : no ; 

Be as thou art ; thou best art so. 

When sooty swans are once more ran', 

And duck-moles'^ the Museum’s care, 

Be still the glory of this land, 

Happiest work of finest hand !” 

Poets; who have a lioinse, and who havp used it freely, as- 
cending to the seventh heaven of poesy, and desciending to the 
lowest depths of Tartarean .horrors, in search of a theme for 
song, and often searching ^n vain, have so overlooked the fifth 
quarter of our earth, that, "ibough nothing would seem to have 
escaped them, they liave never till now addressed an ode to a 
Kangaroo — an object, in its* foriji, so adapted to a variety of 
measure — spondaic behind, and pytrhic before. But jesting 
apart, these verses are interesting, as springing out of the first 
impressions on the author in a distant land ; and are undoubtedly 
the composition of a man of observation and good feeling. . Of 
his Oriental Eclogues, Collins, in his last illness, spoke to Dr. 
Warton with disapprobation, as not sufficiently expressive of 
Asiatic manners ; and called them his Irish Eclogues, Such an 
oVyection cannot be taken to these pieces, for the two subjects, 
the epacris grandijiora, and the kangaroo, are, it must be ad- 
mitted, in perfect Australian keying. 

On the subject of Botany Bay, aa* a place devoted to its 
present purpose, we may here perhaps be allowed to say a word. 
Asa colony for convicts, it seems to us to be for many reasons 
highly objectionable. Colonies, as they grow old, partake of 
the luxuries, and, as in this instance, considering the character 
of the inhabitants^ have all the vices, in the worst degree, of 
the mother country. Now, that the necessities of the times 
have made so manv of our countrymen not only fearless of 
the violient change, but desirous of emigration, the care and hu- 

* ni^tr of .IiiwuhIU no mm in Aiislfaliru mul tliuf ha^ line 

j^ren ample proof of the oriiytliorlnclma paraJpxiiH/' 
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inanity of government would appear to dictate that they should 
have the preference over those, who have offended against the 
laws; and that innocent exiles, with their families, should enjoy 
the benefits of an established colony in an excellent climate, 
while criminals should be removed to form a new one, with all 
the disadvantages of painful labour, and ii less favourable lati- 
tude. To this end, desirable as it would seem, we should re- 
commend the transportation of the convicts from Botany Bay to 
our African possessions ; and that they should not be permitted 
to revel in comparative ease and plenty**^, while the honest na- 
tives of England are in their distress landed at tlie Cape, driven 
up the country, and, without society j amid constant fear and 
ceaseless toil, exposed to such a train of hardships and priva- 
tions, as the criminals of Botany Bay are so little subject to, that 
transportation has long ceased to operate as a punishment, cal- 
culated by its terror to deter from the commission of crime. 
This circumstance alone, independent of the question of emi- 
griiLio;;, should have weight with regard to transportation to 
New South Wales ; for, as our laws •‘e free from any taint of a 
vindictive spirit, the object and end of our penal code are de- 
feated, when it fails, by inspiring Jear, to check the abandoned 
in thc’ir progress, or to save povert^Jrom the temptation to err. 

„ ' ' ^ t 

GLOW-WOdws. 


Of tlie star-worms that glow by night, 

Tlic female only yields a light, 

I langing her lamp in some green bower, 

(So accurate observers voucli,) 

That the far-beaming diamond shower. 

May guide her winged paramour 
To 8 illunnned couch — 

Thus when the female saints possess 
I'lf exclusive light of righteousness, 

It shines on males that rove, 

Wooing each unconverted spark, 

That wanders guideless in the dark, 

To deeds and feasts of love. H. 


* We are by no means disiKuiecl to object to the greatest humanity hi tlieinfilotion 
of pidns and penalties ; but it will doubtless be conceded that tbe moflft minked dis- 
tinction ^should obtain bc^tween rewards and punishments, which lias, not always 
been the* case. In the Penitentiary at Milbaiik, it is said that **lt the ombitioti 
Of the goremora to have a M^room and parlowr for each of its buipmlea and tbe 
Quarterly Revienr The R^ort from the Rdect ComgiiUce Laws^ makes 

these observatioiis on the^ldect : ** Wriwe muchVistaken if U will not he found 
that oae third of the labounn(|r population are not so well provided with lo^^g, 
food, and clothing, as the cnimnals. who are sent there for punishment. If there 
Wi*iv fifty Penitentiariea, t&%that at Milbankf planted up and down the land, we 
are confident that, when thedr merits came to M, known, there would he a sufficient 
uucniwr of candidates to fill them.*'— iVo. XLFIL p. 255. 
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But arc not trholeaomc airs, tho' imiuTfiinuHl 
By roKcs ; and clear 8ans» tho* scarcely tcU^ 

And grovess if unharmonioiw^ yet Hccurc * 

From cl^iour» and whose' very siltMicc clLnriiis^ 

To be prefcrr*d to ainokc« to tiie eclipse 
lliat metropolitan volcanoes make* 

Whose Styi^an throats breathe darkness all day long ; ^ , 

And to the stir of commerce, driving slow, 

And thundering loud> with his ten thousand wheels ? — Cowi»kr. 

In our last walk, we discovered the approach of rain from 
the shutting up of the Convolvulus, and Anagallis arveiisis, 
commonly called the poor man’s weather-glass ; — the rain is 
now over, but as the clouds have not yet dispersed, we can 
derive no assistance from this sun-dial, in ascertaining the time 
of the day. However, we need not be at a loss ; — this Helian- 
thus, or annual sunflower, is ^lot only 

• “ True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shone upon 

but enables us to form son^j estimate of the hour, even when 
the great luminary is invik||>le, an advantage whidi we cannot 
obtain from the dial. large radiated disc already in- 

clines westward, whence may bo sure that the afternoon has 
(Xiinmenced : — it will follo%^ the getting sun, and at night, by its 
natural elasticity, will again return* to the east, to meet the 
morning sun-beams. It was thought, that the heat of the sun, 
by contracting the stem, occasioned the flower to incline to- 
wards it ; but the sensibility to light seems to reside iu the 
radiated florets, os other similarly formed flowers, such as se- 
venil of the Aster tribe, the daisy, ms^old, &c. exhibit the 
same tendency, though not in so striKmg a manner. Many 
leaves likewise follow the sun, of which a clover-field afl'ords a 
familiar instance. But the flowers we have enumerated, as they 
resemble the sun in their form, seem to have a secret sympathy 
with its beams, in absence of which som& will not expand their 
blossoms at all j while on hot cloudless days they absorb such a 
quantity of light, that they emit it again in the evening in slight 
phosphoric flashes. These scintillations were first observed to 
proceed from the Garden Nasturtion; — subsequently M* Hag- 
of Sweden, perceiving faint flashes repeatedly darting fronfi 
B M^igdd, extended his examinatioils, and stated, as the result, 
titetat the following fionsers eihitted flashes more on less vivid, in 
tins o^er: the Marigold; Garden Nasturtion; Orange Lily; 
Africiu^ . Marigold ; Annual Sun-flower* Bright yellow, or 
flattie colour, seemed in general necessary for the production of 
the light, for it was never seen on flowers of any other hue. It 
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would have been well if every plant possessed as appropriate a 
name as the helianthus; and if Ovid, in his notice oi this flower, 
had always been equally fortunate in adapting botanical quali- 
ties to poetical purposes. 

Nature has provided US with various substitutes for watches 
besides the Sunflower, many others openirif and shutting their 
])etals at certain hours of the day ; — thus constituting what 
Liunaius calls the horologe, or watch of Flora. He enumerates 
forty-six which pos&ss this kind of sensibility^ dividing them 
into, 1st, Meteoric flowers, which expand sooner or later, accord- 
ing to the cloudiness, moisture, or pressure of the atinospherq, 
2d, Tropical flowers, opening in the morning and closing in the 
evening, earlier or later as the length of the day increases or 
diminishes. 3dly, Ijpiinoctial flowers, which open at a certain 
and exact hour of the day, and, for the most part, close at an- 
other detenninate hour. We need not give the list, but can re- 
fer to their respective hours of rising and setting, if we encounter 
anyof.tbem iu our rambles. 

Observe this Poaj^-tree ; in its wild atate it has strong thorns, 
which have entirely disappeared from culture, whence Linnams 
denominates such plants tamed, ^J^^eprived of their natural 
(erocity, as wild animals some^times their horns by domesti- 
cation. The analogy between v€^ bio and animal life, ap- 
proaches much nearer than is geui :ly imagined. Recent ob- 
servation has traced the ])rogre^s of i sap from its first absorp- 
tion by the roots, through' the ceutml vessels of the plant, into 
the annual shoot, leafstalk, and leaf, whence it is returned, and 
descending through the bark, contributes to the ])rocess of 
forming the wood \ thus describing a course, and fulfilling func- 
tions, very nearly correspondent to the circulation of the blood. 
There is something ecimvalent to respiration through the whole 
plant,, the leaves priaPpallY^perforniing the office of tlie lungs : 
— ^it has one series of vessels to receive and convey the aliinentul 
juices, answering to the arteries, lacteals, veins, &c. of animals ; 
and a second set of tnichem, wherein air is continually received 
and expelled. It absorbs food regularly, both from the earth 
and the atmosphere, conveiling tlie most vitiated effluvia, in the 
process of digestion, into the purest air. The vegetable and 
animal jpartfl^ oi' creation are thus a counterbalance to each other, 
the noxious patts of the one provinjg salutary food to the other. 
Froul the animal body cci^in effluvia axe continually passing off, 
which vitiate the air, and ' nothing can be, more prejudicial to 
animal life than thek accumulattoit^ white, on the other band, 
nothing can be more favourable to vegetables than these veiy 
effluvia, which they accordingly absorb widi great avidity, and 
convert into tlic purest air. Plants are provided with muscles, 
by which they open and shut tlieir flowers^ turn their leaves to 
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the Bim, eren if they hare been repeatedly folded back from it, 
aud perform more complicated motions, as may be witnessed in 
the sensitive plants, tne Dionflea Muscipula (or Fly-trap) and 
many others ; nor have calm and reflecting writers been wanting 
who strenuously m^itain the doctrine of a perceptive power in 
vegetables. As .Corallines, Madrepores, and Sponges, formerly 
considered as fossil bodies, maritime plants, have by subse- 

J uent investigations been raised to the rj^nk of animals^ Dr. 

'ercival does not consider \t extravagaht to suppose that, at 
some future period, perceptivity may^^be discovered to extend 
even beyond the limits now assigned to vegetable life A Hop- 
plant turning round a pole follows the course of the sun, and 
soon dies when forced into fin opposite line of iiiotidn ; but re- 
move the obstacle, and the plant quickly returns to its formei 
position. When the straight branches of a Honeysuckle can no 
longer support themselves, they strengthen themselves by be- 
coming spiral ; when they nseet with other branches of the same 
kind, they coalesce for mutual support, and one spiral ttiruk to 
the right, one to the left,'^thu8 increasing the probability of their 
finding support by the diversity of their course. Lord Karnes 
relates, that among the ri^ftof New Abbey, in Galloway, there 
grows on the top of JH^l a plane-tree twenty feet high. 
{Straitened for nourishmflKF it several years ago directed roots 
down the side of Ihe wolraW they reached the ground, ten feet 
below : and now the n'ijffishiuent jt afforded to those roots, 
during the time of descenSing, is a*inply renaid, having every 
year since that time made vigorous shoots.*^ — ^if a plant be placed 
in a room which has no light except from a hole in the wall, it 
will shoot towards the hole, pass through it into the open air, 
and then vegetate upwards in its natural dire(!ttion. Even in the 
profoundest calm, the leaves of the HM^sarum gyrans are in 
perpetual spontaneous motion ; smne nffirig and others falling, 
and others whirling circularly by twisting their stems. From 
these and other evidences of spontaneity. Dr. Percival infers, 
that vegetables have a 4mited degree or sensation and enjoy- 
ment ; that they have an inferior participation^^jn the common 
allotment of vitality; and thus that our greal Creator hath 
apportioned good to all things, in number/^ weight, and 
measure.’’ ‘ ^ 

Leattng these physiological researches to tboiJe who are more 
^mpetient to discuss them, let us resume our desultory notices 
|us we sit beneath this Laburnum ; and, as we cannot record 
many poetical phrase#of the Dutch, let us not omit to mention 
that they call this |ree, wij^ not less fancy than propriety, the 
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Ooldefi Rain. Was it from one of these trees that Jnpitet 
climbed to the window of the brazen tower in which Danae was 
confined, which thus gave rise to the fable of his visiting her in a 
golden shower ? — Fix your eyes steadfastly upon the cup of this 
Narcissus growing at our feet, and by suffering your imagination 
to wave its magic wand, you will see slowly rising from its 
petals, and expanding into manhood, the beautiful youth who, 
in the early ages of the world, sat beside the Boeotian fountain, 
and wooed the reflection of his own face, mistaking it for the 
Naiad of the waters, until his heart and the delusion were both 
broken together. Methinks I see the astonished and awe^ 
struck cjountenances of the nymphs, when, on proceeding to 
take up his body that it might be placed on the funeral pile, 
they saw nothing but a beautiful flower, around which they 
knelt in silent reverence. What is it that brings the bees buzz- 
ing around us so busily ? See, it is this tuft of Coltsfoot which 
they approach with a harmonious chorus, somewhat like the 
“ Domirte^* of our singers; and, after partaking 

silently of the luxurious banquet, again set up their tunefm 
perans. Honey is of no other use to plants than’^o tempt in- 
sects, who, in procuring it, fertilize tb? flower by disturbing the 
dust of the stamens, and even cari^ that substance from the 
barren to the fertile blossoms. Ooserve what a quantity of 
this yellow niaU?rial is collected on^the legs fiind thighs of the 
little pilferers ; who, as th^*y carry irhome for the construction 
of their combs, settle upon a thousand different flowers, and 
assist the great purpose of vegetable reproduction, while they 
are providing a receptacle for their own. Lavender and Rose- 
mary afford a wax already prepared, as may be easily perceived 
on a close inspection of the leaf ; and on this account are parti- 
cularly acceptable toj^hese winged marauders. It has been 
held a gross libel upon animils to say, that a man has made a 
beastnf himself when he has drunk to such excess as to lose 
his reason ; but we might without injustice say, that he has 
made a humble-bee of himself, for those little debauchees are 

{ ►atiicularly prone to intoxication Round the nectaries of 
lollyhocks you will generally observe a set of determined 
topers quafling as pertinaciously as if they belonged to Wilkes’s 
Club; and round about the flow’er, (to follow up the simtie) 
several of the bon-vivants will be found lying on the ground, 
inebriated, and insensible. Honey is found in Aloes, Culocyn- 
this, and other bitter flowers, as constantly as id Ckiwshps, 
Foxglove, and HonS^uckle ; and the assertion of Strabo, that a 
sort was produced in Pontus whic]j|^was a strong poison, owing 
to the bees having fed on Aconite arid Hemlock, is not edited. 
Besides the flowers we have mentioned, bees are particnlaiiy 
fond of the Lime-tree, Privet, and Phillyrea ; but the cuhivatton 
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of these useful ioeects is oour aeerly neglnoted; Mead , was the 
nectar of the SoaudmaTian uaikuis, whtch they .qua0ed in 
heaven out of the eeuUs of their enemies ; we may, therefore, 
conclude that its use wee not forgotten upon eai!tb» and that the 
honey whence it was prepared, must have been produced in 
amamig quantities td supply those thirsty tribes. In fi^ it 
continued the prevailing oeverage of the commm people in the 
north of Europe until very moctem times, when it was super** 
seded by malt liquors, and the bees were abandoned to the 
wastes and wilds. There is hardly beesf-wax. enough produced 
in England to answer the demand for Up-salve alone ; but imr 
portation from America supplies all our wants, for the quantity 
obtained in that country is annually iucreosing. A few years 
agA the bum of a bee had never been heard on the western 
side of the Allegany mountains ; a violent hurricane carried se^ 
veral swarms over that lofty ridge, and finding a new unexhausted 
country, singularly favourable to their propagation, they have 
multiplied, until the whole of those bounaless savann!dis and 
plains have been colonized by these indefatigable emigrants^. 
Little thinks Ifee ball-room beauty, when the tapers are almost 
hr - ' out, that the wax by^jjv'hose light her charms have been 
^tcd, was once hidden' in the bells and cups of innumerable 
flowers, shedding perfume liver the silent valleys of the Susque* 
liannah, or nodding at their own reflected colours in the waters 
of the Potomac and Delaware. , 

Intoxication is not confined to the*huinble-bee, for yonder is 
one of the common sort, whom 1 have been watching within 
the calyx of that flower, where he seems to be motionless and 
insensible. Look again, my friend, and you will find your 
eyes have deceived you. Tliat is the Ophrys, commoi^ called 
the Bee-orchis, which grows wild in m'^y parts of England, 
and whose nectary and petals closely resemble in form and 
colour the insect whence it takes it# name. By this contrivance 
the flowers have the appearance of being pre^occupied, and 
often escape tliose hourly robbers ; or would it be too visionary 
to imagine that the bee first appeared in this vegetable state, 
detached itself in process of time from its parent plant, and 
acquired its present vitality? There is a Fly-orchis .also, as well 
as a Spider-orchis, which may have undergone similar changes. 

A fanciful naturalist, who had studied this subject, thought it 
not impossible tliat the first insects were the anthers and stig- 
mas of flowers, which had by some means loosened themselves, 
like the male flowers of VaUisneria, and that oriier insects, in 
process of time, had been formed from these, some acquiring 
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wmgf», otheru fins, and others claws, from their ceaseless efforts 
to procure food, or secure themselves from injury*/* 

I see by the expression of your countenance, that you hesitate 
to ask the name of the humble plant upon which your eyes are 
fixed, doubting whether it be a flower or a weed. For my part, 
I know not which are the most beautiful — ^the wild flowers, or 
those that are cultivated ; but the little tuft on which you are 
gazkig,^ is the pretty weed called “ Forget-me-not."’ Sailing 
along the banks of the Thames at Laleham, I saw it bending 
gracefully over the clear waters, as if it were admiring the re- 
flection of its own blue eyes ; and a lady of the party, who 
noticed my admiration of its beauty, sent me a pot of them for 
my garden. A poet has seldom any thing to bestow but the 
productions of his Muse, although she be often as poor as him- 
self, as you will readily admit when you peruse the following 
return for her present : — 

Thanks, Mira, for the plant you sent : — 

My garden whei^oe'er I enter, 

Twill serve at once for ornament, 

And for a vegetable Mentor. — 

If Duty’s voice be heard with scorning. 

Or absent friends be all forgot, 

Each bud will cry, in tones of warning, 

<* Forget me not! — Forget me noiy* 

A nobler theme its flftwers of blue 
Inculcate on the thoughtful ga7.er, 

That the same hand which gave their 
Painted yon glorious arch of azure. . 

Yes — He whose voice is in the thunder, 

Planted this weed beside the cot, 

And whispers dirough its lips of wonder, 

Forgetme — Forget me not!” 

A poor return insures 

When paid in this poetic greeting ; — 

The flowers which I exchange for your's, 

Are less delightful, quite as fleeting. — 

Yet when the cartli my bones shall cover, 

Some few may live to mark the spot, 

And sigh to tlmse flmt round it hover, 

** Forget me not t— Forget me not 1” II. 


♦ DK D|Krwin*8 •» Origin of Society,” Canto 2. 
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March 10. What a dtfTerefit aiiiatal an Englishixiaii is at 
home and abroad ! Abroad, he cannot move a step mihout 
abusing every thing and evOw bo^, while he sings an ever- 
lasting To P^mi in praise of Old England ; at Imme, he rails, 
with equal violence, at all the customs and insfitotions of his 
i>wn country. At home he is a lover of liberty, and an advo- 
cate for the* equal rights of mankind ; abroad, he acta, dike the 
Roman proconsuls in their provinces, as if the ^eater part of the 
human species were brought into the world Tor no other pur- 
pose hut to wait upon his pleasure. In lighter matters, too, 
the distinction is equally sinking. Abroad he is an indefatigable 
sight-seer, and wdll not pass through the obscurest town with- 
out an accurate scrutiny of every thing that a laquais de place 
can point out to his notice ; — at home he loses entirely this 
thirst for information, and I verily believe there are many 
JinglishmeiT who have lived half their lives in LondonvHmd yet 
know less of its curiosities than\hey do Qf Rome, Athens, or 
Thebes. Arf English friend, who has visited three quarters of 
the globe, called on me this morning just as 1 was setting out 
upon my daily pilgrimage, and upon my applying to him to 
direct me in the selection df the worthiest objects of curiosity, 
he candidly acknowledged that, excepting Westminster Abbey, 
the Tow'er, the British Museunu and Exeter Change, which he 
had been taken to see as a school-fioy, he had never devoted a 
single morning to the examination of London. Come then/’ 
said I, ** you slAll accompany me to-day /’ — and so off we seL. 
For the first time in his life he saw St. Paul’s ; for though he 
had often looked at it through the fog of Fleet-street, he had 
never surveyed it in all its details with^the attention which so 
noble a stnicture deserves. Sf/jl^aurs is only second to Si 
Peter’s ; ajid in comparing them trb must not forget what the 
English with justice boast of — that while it required 12 archi- 
tects. 19 popes, and 145 years to complete the building of St. 
Peter’s, St Paul’s was begun and finished’in the short space of 

years, under one Bishop, Dr. Compton, and by one archi- 
tect, Sir Christopher Wren, who laid the first stone in the year 
1675, and lived to see the last stone of the lantern placed by 
the hands of his son, in the year 1710. Wren, the son of the 
architect, in his Parentalia” relates, that “ in the beginning 
of the new works of St PauFs, au incident was taken notice of 
by some people as a memorable omen, when Sir Christopher in 
person had set out, upon the place, the dimensions of the great 
dome, and fixed upon the centre, a common labourer was 
ordered to bring a flat stone from the heaps of mbbisb, (such as 
should first come to hand j to be laid for a mark and direction 
to the masons ; the stone, which was* immediately brought and 
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laid down for that purpose* happened to be apiece of a grave- 
stone* with nothing remaining of the inscription but this simple 
word in large capitals — REStJRQAM " Tliis accidental hint 
suggested to Sir Christopher the idea of the phoenix, which he 
placed on the south portico^ with the same Word inscribed 
beneath it.. 

Nothing seems more difficult than to get at the dimensions 
of churches accurately ; and indeed the mowledge is not worth 
the difficulty. Scarcely any two writers agree in their compara- 
tive statements of St. Peter’s and St. Paurs. Wren’s Paren- 
talia” and Pennant’s London/’ — both works of authority — 
are directly at issue on almost every point of admeasurement. 
Where then is a poor traveller to seek for the truth ? 

If the outside of St. Paul’s is inferior to St. Peter’s, the in- 
side is still more so. As we traversed the dreary dirty aisles* 
— every thing about them denoting a careless desolation*”— 
we thought of the difference of care and culture which the Ro- 
man temple receives from its Catholic guardians. The monu- 
ments are, with a few excepl^ns, a disgrace to the church 5 — 
mere lumps of masonry, and fit only for the lime-kiln. One of 
the exceptions is buried in the vaults below, — Dr. Donne in 
his shroud. A short time before his death he dressed himself 
in that funebrial habit, and shutting his eyes like a departed per- 
son* was drawn in that attitude by a skilful painter ; and this 
drawing served as a pattern for the tomb. The monument might 
be raised to the light of day at a trifling expense ; but it seems 
that no part of the revenues of the church are to be expended 
for its decoration. Here too is buried the flotW of chivalry— 
Sir Philip Sidney ; and here you are shewn the coffin of the 
great English Admiral Nielson, the glory of their navy but 
characters like Sidney and N^pn belong to mankind in general ; 
and no inhabitant of any without some inward 

stirrings of emotion upon tb^HSrtal remains of departed heroism. 
Here, also, in an obscure comer of the same vaults, beneath a 
common flag-stone,* are interred the remains of Sir Christopher 
Wren ; atid on tUe wall above is an inscription written by his 
son* concluding with the following words, which, however, have 
no appropriateness in the dark hole where they are placed 

Lector, si monumentum reqifiris, 

Circumspice. % 

The founder of the fabric surely merited a more conspicuous 
record of his name and honours. Why should riot the ** after- 
/AottgAr”wbicK his sdri has given in Ae '^Parentelia,” be suitably 
engraved, and occupy ite proper place under tlie great dome? — 

Lector* si tumiilum requiris* 

Despice. 

Si monumentum, 

CxRcuMsricxi 
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April 6« I him been vxwh interested dinrii^ my resideince 
in London by visiting differeiit places of eduqa^on. I have 
alr^dy eicplored Westminster and the Chiurter-him^v and I 
hope soon to make exo^rsipns to Eton and fiai^oifv. There is not 
in the world to me a more gratifying spectacle thanawdWeguIated 
happy schooL — and in order to be happy, it seems only neces- 
sa^ that it should be well-regulated. There must be some- 
thing vicious indeed in the system, that can tlirow a clou^ pver 
that joyous season of exi^ncp, when the " i^rst sprightTy run- 
nings of life are all sparkle and vivacity. If there be a duty 
incumb^t upon parents, it is to take care, by the proper desti- 
nation of their children in this respect, that those are not years 
of bitter suffering, and galling servitude, which ought to be 
years of sportive gaiety and light-hearted enjoyment. 

“ Oh happy years! once more I would I were a boy !** 

The advantages of an English public school are too obvious 
to need much explanation. Though too many years jgaay, per-^ 
haps, be devoted exclusively to^assical studies, yet boys at 
least learn what cannot be learned any wKere else so well, and 
what is worth all the other learning in the world — the govern- 
ment of themselves. A boy so situated, soon finds tnat his 
character and estimation ^witb bis schoolfellows must depend 
entirely on his own temper and conduct, und he acts accord- 
ingly. Rank and fortune have little Influence on the inde- 
pendent feelings of boyhood, and therefore each individual 
endeavours to found his claims to distinction upon personal 
merit. Agaiip^ — England is a country of so limited an extent, 
that three or lour of the great schools are sufficient to Compre- 
hend die great majority of those who^ arrive at any distinction in 
sffter-life; so that the characte| obtained by the boy is of 
the greatest service to the man|aiffio finds himself acting over 
again in the great world with|pp|f^ame individuals, the same 
parts which they had previously played together in miniature, at 
school. The system of fagging^ agi it is called, which makes the 
lower classes the servants of the higher,* prevails generally ; and 
though much may be said against it, yet perhaps, upon the 
whole, the practical effect is good If it be a atate of servitude, 
it tei^es, at least, the eqvmity of servitude ; and as there are 
,;no exemptions on the score of rank or fortane, it^may often serve 
as a use^ corrective to the pride of birth and the insolence of 
weakh. And it may fairly be left to the control of public 
opinion, which nowhere exercises more infiuei\pe than amongst 
the boys themselves, to take care that the severity of the system 
is not carried beyond the bounds of moderation. 

* The Editor begs leave; to protest against the justice of this opinion. 
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The Bell fiyetem of instruction is established at the Charter- 
house ; but, however well adapted this plan may be for commu- 
nioeting quickly and generally the first rudiments of knowledge, 
it seems very ill-calculated for the higher branches of educa- 
tion. I have heard the extraordinary success of the Charter- 
house scholars at Oxford and Cambridge adduced to prove the 
advantages of this inode of teaching ; but I am inclined to be- 
lieve ^his success has been rather in spite of the system, than in 
consequence of it, and that it may with more justice be attri- 
buted to the ability of the present masters, and to their un- 
wearied exertions to supply, by private lessqps, those deficien- 
cies which must necessarily be inseparable from a system of 
mutual instruction amongst the boys themselves. But the 
peculiar excellence of the Chairter-house, irt my estimation, con- 
sists in its rejextion of corporal punishment. Will it be 
believed, that in the year I 82 I, the common practice in the 
public schools of England, is to subject the scholars of all ages, 
from nin^ito nineteen, to the daily infliction of a species of 
chastisement, at which decer#y revolts, and common sense is 
shocked. The question of the necessity of corporal punish- 
ment has been often agitated. There are many who contend, 
from the mixture in the composition of our nature, that while 
there is a portion of man to be instructed, there is something 
also of the brute to be chastised. This is surely a wrong view 
of the subject, for we find the fiercest and most untractable of 
the brute creation are tam^d and taught, not by blows and 
violence, but by a patient perseverance in the mild arts of per- 
suasion. I cannot believe that there is any hu|gan being so 
much more untractable than the brutes, as to be governable only 
by the fear of the lash, however this be, it will scarcely 

be denied by the warmest%.dvocate 8 of the birch, that the rod 
ought to be confined to that ctSrly age, when the child is unable 
to comprehend a better argument ; or, ii‘ ever resorted to after- 
wards, that it should be limited to such offences as may seem 
to deserve a degrading and disgraceful puni#iment. Solomonfs 
memorable apo^egm, which the child may ** rue that is yet un- 
born,** sufficiently defines the age marked out for this mode of cor- 
rection, and it must not be forgotten, that his maxim is^addfessed 
to parents, wliose feelings may fairly be touched to a 

too literal interpretation of his meaning. In England, however, it 
is not to the age of froward infancy, nor to flagrant derelictions 
of morality, that the infliction of the rod is confined- It is the 
regular, orthodox, established discipline ; *and whole schools, 
frcm the highest class to the lowest, are daily and hourly 
stripped, exposed, and flogged, by dozens. So much, indeed, 
is it taken for granted that no merit can ensure an escape from 
all share of flagellation, that I am told^ birch forms a regular 
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item in the yearly charge for the education of every boy who is 
sent to Eton. 

The consequences of persevering in this system of flogging, 
have been, in some instances, melancholy enough* It is only a 
short time ago that a scholar of Westminster, belonging to the 
highest class, cut his throat, out of shame at having b^en sub- 
jected to what he considered 'SO ignominious a humiliation ; and 
though the act of suicide was incomplete, it was* quite sufficient 
to indicate the effect produced by the punishment upon the 
mind of the sufterer. There has since been a more fatal catas- 
trophe at the saine^eminary ; though it is not equally certain 
that this was connected wiUi the same cause. Nothing shews 
more strongly the difficulty of jchanging long-established 
customs, than the continuance of such a system of scholastic, 
discipline to the present time. As long ago as the reign of 
Charles the Second, the eloquent South, in a sermon composed 
expressly to be preached before the King at a school-meeting in 
Westminster-abtey, pours out a torrent of reprehensioTW)n this 
subject, which, if preaching could%ver effect any thing, must 
long since have led to some reformation in this particular. 
After doubting whether there may not be some natures, in which 
austerity*^ must be used, he proceeds : — “ But how to do this 
discreetly, and to the benefit of him who is so unhappy as to 
need it, requires, ift my poor opinion, a greater skill, judgment, 
and experience, than the world generally imagines, and than, I 
am sure, most masters of schools can pretend to he masters of — 
I mean those Placard Orbi/ii, those executioners rather than in- 
structors of youth; persons fitter to lay about them in a coach 
or a cart, or to discipline boys before a Spartan altar, or rather 
upon it, than to have any thing to do «with a Christian school. 
I should give those pedagogical Jehu? the same advice which 
the poet says Phoebus gave his Phaeton — j)(/rccre stimulis. 

Stripes and blows are trie last anil basest remedy, and scarce 
ever fit to be used but upon such as have their brains in their 
backs; and have souH,so dull and st^ipidi as to serve for little 
else but to keep their bodies from putrefaction/ 

‘^Letnotthe punishment of the body be so raanagedas to make 
a wound which shall rankle and fester in the soul ; that is, let 
not ohiidren whom Nature itself would bear up by an innate 
generous principle of emulation, he exposed to the scorn and 
contempt of their equals and emulators. For this is, instead of 
rods, to chastise them with scorpions ; and it is the most direct 
way to etupify and besot, and make them utterly regj^rdless of 
themselves, and all that is praise-worthy, besides that it will 
leave on their minds such inward regrets as are never to be qua- 
lified or worn off."’ 

And yet such is the of habit, that in a large company. 
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where this subject was lately discussed^ I could scarcely get 
a single individual to sympathise with the feelings of indica- 
tion which I endeavoured to express; — on^he contrary, npg- 
ging seemed to be in their eyes a right merry sort of proceed- 
mg; and Ensign Northington, with the stereotyped marks of 
his **Homo/* was .quoted and cheered by those on the opposite 
side of the question ; as if a good story were a sufficient an- 
swer to a solid argui^cnt. 

It is really edifying, after witnessing their own practices, to 
hear the English scoff at the obliquities of other nations, and 
put themselves forward as the leaders and enlighteners of Chris- 
tendom. The fact is, there is no country where improvement 
wins its way with slower progress against the inveterate oppo- 
sition of ignorance and prejudice. They seem yet to be scarcely 
convinced, in spite of the example of other nations, that the dis- 
cipline of an army can be maintained without the constant 
flaying alive of a certain portion of the soldiers, pour e?icou- 
ragcr t&r autresJ^ It is but the other day that they ventured to 
repeal the establislvjd law w’ffich subjected women (horresco re- 
f evens ) to be nakedly and publicly whipped in the open market- 
place by the common executioner. Whatever progress they 
nave made in civilization and improvement, is due to the perse- 
vering efforts of enterprising individuals, w^ho have pursued 
their object through all obstacles with enfliusiastic and una- 
bating ardour. And yet how often have the benevolent designs 
of such men been defeated ! Mr. Grattan devoted the latter half 
of his life to the emancipation of the Catholics from the op- 
pression of a set of statutes, than which, without going so far as 
my own country for an object of comparison, nothing more il- 
liberal and intolerant can be found in any code in Europe ; — and 
he devoted his life in vain. Almost all that Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly was allowed to effect in the amelioration of the criminal 
law, was the alteration of the sentence for high treason ; and 
even this solitary victory was not achieved without a hard con- 
test. There were found, even in the walls of the House of Com- 
mons, persons to speak and vote for the retention of die estab- 
lished usage, though the barbarous indecency of the sentence 
(which would scarcely be believed by those who have not 
turned to the State Tnals) is such as a nation of savages "might 
well be ashamed to execute. Nay, at last, when the alteration 
could no longer be entirely resisted, the opposing party con- 
trived, in the very moment of triumph, to throw in some 
changes of vexation, that it might lose some colour;’^ so 
that, though the Moody bones^^ part of the ceremony was 
abolished, the raw head^^ was, by their efforts, retained. 
Mr. Wilberforce enjoys the rare good fortune of living to wit- 
ness the success of his efforts agai^ the slave-trade ; but be- 
%c the English indulge in such vituperations against us 
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for sanctioning the use of negro slaves, — practice which we do 
not attempt to defend, but se^ only to excuse on the plea of 
rjes dura et regm jftovitas ,^ — let them remember the relentless 
opposition which was ntade in their own parliament to its aboli- 
tion in their colonies, and let them not forget till how very late 
in the day the same practice existed even in their own island. 
Lest this should be forgotten^ I will select one out of many 
similar advertisements, of no longer date tlian the rfiign of 
George the Third. 

« FOR SALE, 

A healthy Negro GHrl, aged about 1 5 years ; speaks good English, 
works at her needle, washes well, does household Work, and has had 
the small pox.** — Public Ledger^ 81 Dec. 1761. 

April 23. — ^This being Easter Monday, a party of holiday 
friends called to* invite me to join them in a water expedition 
down to Greenwich. It is this part of its scenery that gives to 
London so great a superiority over Paris in grandeur mag- 
nificence. The majestic march ofilthe river, the solid splendour 
of the bridges, and the countless forest of masts through which 
you wind your course, overpower the mind wdth the ideas of an 
unlimited extent of wealth and power. An Englishman who 
wishes to impress a stranger with an admiration of London, 
should take him in a boat li'om Waterloo-bridge to the Custom- 
house; the great room of which is Indeed an imposing spectacle. 
The weather was beautiful, an(f nothing could be more propi- 
tious to the diversions of the Park. The trees were in their 
freshest green ; — the grass soft and dry ; — the day, in short, 
seemingly made on purpose for the lasses to roll down the lull 
with all due observances. The English, however, do not ap- 
pear to advantage in a holiday-scene. Those who were not 
drunk were dull ; and in the merriment of the former there was 
too much coarseness and brutality. The French are the people 
to figure at a fair ; — and a fSte at St. Cloud exhibits that light- 
heeled and light-hearted nation in their most becoming point of 
view. The view from Greenwich-hill cannot well be surpassed. 
It reminds me of the description in the Scripture of that moun- 
tain from which the Devil shewed all the kingdoms of the 
world ip, a moment of time-'’ Independently of the picturesque 
beauty of the scene, the mind of the spectator is lost in the con- 
templation of all the pride, pomp, and circumstance belonging 
to the great ones of the earth, that is here spread out with so 
much prodigality beneath his feet. ^ 

** Oh thou resort and mart of all the earth, 

Checker’d widi fdl complexions of mankind, 

And spotted with all crimes ; in whom I sec 
Much that I l^^ve, and more that I admire, 

And all that ^bor.” 
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Nothing amused me more at the fair than to see the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, with another of the cabinet ministers, 
arm-in-arm, mingled with the crowd, in the very thick of the 
fun. I presume, if he had been recognised as the gentleman 
who laid on all the taxes,” it would have created no small alarm, 
especially among the ** Htth goes,** lest his visit should turn out 
to be a voyage of discovery in quest of ways and means for his 
next Jbudget. 

In our way home we went on board the Discovery ships, which 
were just completed, and ready for sailing. The burden of each 
is 380 tons ; the amount of their respective crews, including 
officers, 60 men ; and they are provided with food and fuel for 
three years. No expense has been spared in furnishing every 
thing to secure as much comfort to these enterprising adven- 
turers as their situation admits. There is between the outer and 
inner plank a of the sides of the vessels an intermediate lining of 
cork, which being a bad conductor of heat, is intended co act as a 
flannel-waistcoat in preventing the escape of their own warmth. 
In addition to lhis„ a furnace-apparatus has been prepared for 
supplying all the internal parts of the ships with a constant 
stream of warm air. The crew seemed in high spirits, and a 
theatrical committee had been formed, which had already laid 
in a stock of scenes and dresses for the opening of the season in 
Baffin's Bay. It is always interesting to talfe the last look at 
those who may never be seen again. The last glimpse of their 
native coast must be to alf of them a trying moment ; but bow 
mucli above all to their commander. A second undertaking of 
this kind cannot but be more trying than the first. The same at- 
tempts to amuse his men and support their spirits, can scarcely 
succeed again where the crew are the same ; and every thing, 
wanting the zest of novelty, wall be as tedious as a tale twice- 
told. ^ 

As 1 shook hands with their gallant leader, and offered up a 
silent prayer for his safety, I felt all the awful responsibility of 
his situation ; — though I would willingly derive consolation from 
reflecting, that if he should succeed, his return will be cele- 
brated with rewards and honours ; while his failure, if fail he 
should, will hand him down to posterity amongst those who 
have been most generally and deservedly lamented : — 

Virtus recludens immeriti^ mori 
Coelum; negatd tentat iter vi £: — ” 

“ Vjrtue to crown her favourites lov^ tO'^tiy 
Some unattempted passage to the ^ 

Where Jove a seat amongst the godS shall give 
To those that die, for meriting to live.” 
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THE SCIENCE OP POLITICAL ECOSTOMY, 
(CoHchtdcdfrom pit^e AM,) 

SECTION 11. 

PROFIT AND WAGES. 

Profit arises from the employment of capital, or labour^ or 
both. 

What remains after the portion of capital employed has been re- 
placed, and the charges incurred have been paid, is profit. 

Profit seldom arises from the bare employment of a man's own 
labour. Generally, if not always, when a man employs himself, 
he has some capitm on which he bestows his labour, or with which 
he employs it on additional capital furnished by others. If he 
furnish the capital and employ himself upon it, he is thei^ botli 
capitalist and labourer, and he receives both profit and wages. 
In the second case, be receives wages lor his labour, and profit 
on the article produced in proportion to the capital h][^ has fur- 
nished. 

It will, however, be sufficient for the purjfose proposed, to con- 
sider only one state of employment, that of a jxjrson furnisliing 
capital and employing workmen to whom he pays wages. 

Wages need no definition. 

Several eminent writers on political economy have treated of 
profit as consisting of two parts, viz. nett profit and wages. As 
this mode enables us to use fewer words than would otherwise be 
necessary, and as it does not at all embarrass the subject, we shall 
on this occasion adopt it. 

It is intended to be proved, 

1. That both nett profit and real wages are reduced in value by 
a permanent rise in the price of corn. 

2. That the amount of nett promts depends solely on the high or 
low price paid as wages. 

3. That the value of wages depends on tlic price of necessaries, 
chiefly food. 

4. That when the price of corn has bc-en considerably and [ler- 
manently raised, wages must rise ; but, 

5. Tnat bpth wages and profit will fall in value. 

> 6. That although a rise in the price of com, and other agricul- 
tural produce, will diminish profits and deprive the labourer of a 
portion of his subsistence, it will not raise the price of those com- 
modides of which agricultural produce forms no part. 

In a free country, where the whole communi^ could be sup- 
plied from land of the first Quality, the rate of profit would be 
nigh. The easy produedon of fooci would make it abundant, and 
a comparadvely large quantity of it would be given in exchange 
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either for money* or for manufactured articles. And as in this 
stage labour would be in demand beyond the supply, the labourer 
would receive a proportionally large quantity for his labour or for 
the money he received for bis labour. 

In this stage the real wages of labour would be as high as they 
could possibly be, and the labourer would be contented. 

Until all the land of the first quality had been cultivated, there 
could be no diminution of profit, for when the wages of labour had 
once ^been settled, there would be no further advance made, 
(except perhaps for a short time in some particular branch), and 
profit can only be reduced by increase of wages. 

If, as before, we suppose the best land to produce bushels 
of* wheat per acre, tlie cost of cultivation, not including wages, 
to be 50^. per acre, and the price per bushel to be 3^. the gross 
profit will be 8 j bushels in quantity, — in money 25^. or 50 per cent 
If we suppose this gross profit to be divided between the farmer 
and the labourer, as 3 to 2, then 20Z. would be paid as wages, and 
30/. would^ remain as the nett profit ; and as there can be but one 
rate of profit on the common employment of capital, so 30 per 
cent will be tlie nett profit of the manufacturer and trader, as well 
as of the farmer. 

But when, in consequence of the increased demand of an in* 
creased and increasing population, all the land of first-rate quality 
had been cultivated and the price of com had risen, then profits 
would begin to decrease, and the labourer would buy less com 
witli his wages. This process would be very slow at first, but by 
the time the community had arrived at the third stage, the fall of 
profits and the value of wages would be ^ cry considerable. 

These consequences are thus produced. If in the first stage 
100/. were requisite to procure one thousand bushels of wheat 
from forty acres of land, and the price was 3^. per bushel, the 
price must rise to 3^. 9d. per, bushel before land of the second 
quality, from which twenty oushcls only could be procured bv the 
use of the same quantity of capital, would be cultivated. When, 
however, the price had risen to 3s, 9d. per bushel, land of the 
second quality would be cultivated, because it would now yield the 
common rate of profit, although forty acres produced only 800 
bushels. 

For as 1000 bushels at 3^.=ld0/. ; so 800 budiels at 8#. 

150/. 

The landlord would now, however, take from the cultivator of 
the best land five bushels, or thenr equivalent in money, as rent m 
each acre, and jie who cultivated the best land, would have just 
tlic same quantity left as he who cultivated the wb|8t land ; each 
' — " — ^ 

* In this section the value of money ii siippose4 to be mvuiable, as it will sboiten 
the proofs necessary to an elucidation of the principle which governs profit and wages. 
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would have the same gross profit on his capital, and eacli would 
have the same value in money. 

/n the second stage, as 100/. were required to procure 800 
bushels from forty acres of land, the price must ride from 3.5, 9d. 
to 5^. per bushel, before land of the third quality, from which only 
fifteen bushels could be procured hy the use of the same quantity 
of capital, would be cultivatedi W hen, however, the price had 
risen to 6s. per bushel, land of the third quality would be culti- 
vated, because it would now yield the common rate of profit, al- 
though forty acres produced only 600 bushels. 

For, as 1000 bushels at 3,9.==150/. so 800 bushels at 8^. dd.— 
150/.; and so 600 bushels at Bs.—ISOL 4 

The landlord would now take from the best land ten bushels, at 
their equivalent in money, and from land of the second quality, 
five bushels, or their equivalent in money, on each acre as rent ; and 
he who cultivated the first and second qualities of land, would have 
just the same quantities left as he who cultivated the worst land; 
each would have the same gross profit on his capital, ^nd each 
would have the same value in money. ^ 

In the first stage the^real wages of labour are comparatively 
liigh, the money wages comparatively low. For example, if we 
suppose the labourer to receive 3s. a day for his labour, he would 
purchase a bushel of wheat with it, and a bushel of wheat yrould 
fee the value of a day’s labour. But as population increased, and 
the demand for corn increased witlj it, its price would rise, and 3s. 
would no longer purchase a bushel of vrheat, and some quantity 
less than a bushel would be the value of a day’s labour. 

If, in the second stage, wages were to remain at 3s. a day, in- 
stead of receiving a bu^el of corn for a day’s labour, the labourer 
would receive only 4-5ths of a bushel ; and, in the third stage, if 
wages were still os, a day, the labourer would receive no more 
than 2-6ths of a bushel for his day’s labour. But this would not 
be the case. The demand for lal)Our continuing, which it would 
not fail to do, so long as capital continued to increase, would in- 
duce the labourer, long berore the community had reached the 
third stage, to endeavour to procure more money for his labour. 
He would reluctantly give up any portion of his comforts, conve- 
niencies, or necessaries, and he would, after a while, succeed in 
raising his money wages. But as the farmer and manufacturer 
would lose from their profits whatever they paid as an advance on 
the Idbourer’^ wages, they would advatice the least possible sum, 
and die labourer would lie compelled to take less wages for his day’s 
work thto were sufRdekit to purchase a bushel of wheat, notwith- 
standing tin* ii^lrease of his money wages. 

In the first stage, nett profit was taken at 30 per cent, wages at 
SO cent In other words, for every 3s. the labourer received 
as wages, Ms employer would receive 4s. 6d. as profit To pre*^ 
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derve the condition of tiia labourer^ and to ke^ it from being de- 
teriorated, he must, in the second stage, receive 3s. 9d.* for his 
day’s work, which would reduce the profit of his employer from 
4 b. 6d. to 3s. 9d. 

To keep the labourer in the same condition in the third stage, 
he must be paid 5s. for Ins day’s work, which would reduce the 
profit of his employer to 2s. 6d. 

Thus nett profit, which in the first stage was 30 per cent, would, 
in tlic second stage, be reduced to 25 per cent; and, in the third 
stage, to 18 per cent. 

The deterioration of profit would not in practice be so rapid ; 
as was before observed, the labourer would not be able to ob- 
tain 3s. 9d. in the second, and 5s. in the third stage, for a day’s 
labour ; but since, whatever be did obtain, would ^ so much de- 
ducted from the profit of his employer, whether he were a manu- 
facturer or a farmer, it is as much the interest of the farmer even 
in this respt*ct, as It is of every other jierson in trade, that there 
should Ir' no Com Laws; and instead of endeavouring to increase 
them, and by so doing decrease his own profit, he should do his 
best to cause the repeal of those already exacted, lor the purpose of 
increasing his own profit. 

As society proceeds from stage to stage, profits must necessarily 
fall, and the comlition of the labourer become worse and worse, 
until b jtb labourers and employers are reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible state. This is the natural pendency, which man has no power 
to controul, if by any contrivance population is made to increase, so 
as to force worse and worse land into cultivation. 

This tendency would, however, manifest itself very slowly, but for 
the mischievous intermeddling of government. A country wholly 
free from restrictive laws, and more particularly a manumeturing 
country, might continue to flourish to an almost indefinite period, 
cliccked as mis tendency would be by improvements in machinery 
connected with the production of necessaries ; by scientific disco^ 
yerics relatuig to agriculture, and by a free exportation of manu- 
factured for produce. 

. But the Com Laws are forcing this country on, from stage to 
stage, with a rapidity wholly unexampled. They have, by shut- 
ting the ports, and excluding supplies, restricted the [Moductian of 
manufactures, decreased commerce, injured trade, depressed the 
condition of the fiumer, and operated on the state fsf the mass of 
the population as a continued dearth. They have {M^uced the 
same as would any circumstance capable of making the soil 
com^mratively (barren. They have mainly assisted, in pauperizing 
the people, and liave retarded the growtn of wealth, of industry*, 

* He vi'ould tequire rather less, stne: somi; of iltc commodities he consumed Wuid 

rise puce as corn 10^, 
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and of intellect, itr those oemitiies whence stippties might have been 
drawn. 

Wheat, it seems co»tM be imported, after paying all charges, at 
about 44s., but it has been taken at 48s. that there mi^t be no dis- 
pute on that point ; while the last returns to Parliament prove that, 
since the passing of the last Com Law in 1815, the average price 
of wheat has been 7Bs. 5d. the quarter : nearly double the price at 
which it might be imported ; and real wages and nett profits must 
have decrea^ in proportion to the rise of price; and as these have 
decreased, so has the general prosperity of the country been retarded. 
When nett profits are high, real wa^s will be high, and accumu- 
lation will proceed rajndly. The desire of all to increase their 
comforts, to possess and to enjoy more and a greater variety of 
products and conveniences, will both increase and be gratified. It 
18 by means of accumulation, or increase of capital, and by that 
alone, that employment can be found for an increasing population. 

But Corn Laws, and taxes affecting agricultural produce. Would 
not only prevent an increase of capital ; they would desthoy profit ; 
reduce nearly the whole population to a state ^)f the most deplorable 
poverty and misery, and make absolute slaves of all but the 
owners of land and tithes. 

The rise in the price of necessaries and in the wages of labour,’* 
says Mr, Ricardo,^ is however limited; for as soon as wages 
shall equal the whole receipts (gross profit) of the farmer, there 
must be an end of accumulation, for tip capital could then yield any 
profit whatever, no additional labour could be demahded, and po- 

! )uIation would have reached its highest point. Long, iudeed, be- 
lire this period, the very low rate of profit would have arrested all 
accumulation, and almost the whole produce of the country, after 
paying the labourers, would be the projierty of the owners of the 
land, and the receivers of tithes and taxes.** 

The laws prohibiting the importation of com increase prodi- 
giously the interest which a small proportion of the community 
nave lo oppress the mass of the people ; aifd to incirase the ill-will 
which a low rate of real wages necessarily engender between the 
workman and his emf^yer ; and thus they pt^uce a complicated 
mass of evil. 

In proportion as the price of corn rises, so does the quantity the 
landowner receives as rent increase ; and as the price, as well as the 
quantity, tnereases at the same time, the advantage to the land- 
owner is doiibled,t and the greats the injury to the community 


* iVf neiples of Political Economy and Taxatioii, p. 135- 

f In the Aist atage no rent would be paid, and there would iir> landlords. In the 
second stage, the landlord would receive, as rent, from land of the first five 

bushels, at Ss. 0d.s»tSi, pd. fier acre. Land of the second quality would p^y no ren|^ 
In the third stage, the landlonl would receive, from land of the first quality, ce# 
\OL. I. NO. VI. 3 A 
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die greater is his advantage* And thus it is proved that the land* 
ovtfter has an interest in doing injury to the community ; and be- 
tween him whose interest it is to injure the community, and the 
community which is injured, there will, in the long run, mutudl 
strife and hatred. 

By the rapid increase of the price of com, caused by the Com 
Laws, the struggle between the employer and the workman, the 
one tq preserve nis profits, the other to preserve his real wages, 
is increased and perpetually renewed; the employer, treating his 
workman as an unconscionable encroacher, the workman consider- 
ing his employer as a merciless oppressor: and thus the Corn Laws 
not only dfo infinite injury to the community, but they also set it to- 
gether by the ears. 

There remains but one (the sixth) proposition to be proved, 
namely, that although a rise in the price of com and other farm 
produce will diminish profits, and deprive the labourer of a portion 
of his subsistence, it will not raise the price of those commodities 
of which agricultural produce forms no part. 

Every commodity ^r manufacture, of which agricultural pro- 
duce forms a part, will have its price inQ^reased, as the price of 
agricultural produce increases, in proportion to the quantity of 
agricultural produce it contains : hence the price of leatlier, and of 
au commodities manufactured from wool of home growth, will 
rise.^^ • 

The price of those articles mi^t rise, or the rate of profit on the 
employment of capital wouTd be unequal, and this inequality 
would be continually increasing, which is impossible. 

But those articles, of which agricultural produce formv^ no part, 
would not rise while they continued in abundance, and could be 
procured with the same expense of capital, or the same quantity of 
labour ; as, for instance, lime, iron, copper, tin, coals, &c. 

It has been proved that corn rises in price in consequence of the 
increase of pcmulation producing scarcity, and by laws forbidding 
importation, forcing land of worse and worse quality into cultiva- 
tion. But neither the increase of population, nor the Corn Laws, 
would make any of the articles mentioned scm*ce. The probabili^ 
of any of those articles becoming scarce is too remote to make it 
matter for consideration here. 

If the iron-master, for instance, supposed that be was entitled to 
an increase of price on the iron he smelted from the ore, because, 
in consequence of an increase in the price of food and clothes, be 
was compelled to increase his workmen's wages, he might $ay to 

bushcl^^ 5s =2/. lOR. per acre ; and from land of the second quality, five bushels, 
at 5s. =. 1 /. 5s. per acre. Land of the third quality would pay no rent. 

* That is, if those manufactures were still got up as they were before the improve- 
ment of machinery. The price being kept down by means of improved machines in 
ato way alters the principle. 
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the coal-owner, I used to give you a ton of iron for four tons of 
coals, but food has risen in price, and my men have compelled iqe 
to increase their M'oges ; ana unless I charge the additioii^l wages 
I have been obligea to give the men, on the price of the iron I 
manufacture, it will take away a large sum from my profits ; I must 
therefore raise the price, and instead of the four tons of coals you 
iis«d to give me for a ton of iron, you must now give me five tons 
of coals. To tliis the coal-owmer might reply in the very words the 
iron-master had used to him, changing coals for iron mid irftn for 
coals. Any rise of price on these articles, of wliich farm produce 
formed no part, must be seen to be impossible. 

The same principle governs the case when the iron, copper, and 
tin, have been manufactured into utensils. The same quantities 
of tin-ware would still buy, or be exchanged for, the same quan- 
tity of iron or copper utensils, or for the same quantity of coals. 
And as a rise in the price of corn would neilner increase nor 
diminish the value of money, the same sum would still be paid for 
the same quantities of each of diosc products, as was paid for it be- 
fore the rise in the price of corn. * 

A rise in the price of corn and other farm*nroduce will not then 
raise the price of thosc^commodities of whicn they form no part, 
which was the point to be proved. 

An erroneous opinion is entertained by almost every w^orlring 
man, that his employer can indemnify himself for any advance of 
wages, by raising the price of the articles he manufactures or deals 
in, and consequently tnat a refusift to* raise his men’s wages, as the 
price of provisions rises, is an act of unnecessary and cruel op- 
pression. It has been clearly proved that he has no such power, 
but that, on the contrary, whatever he pays in advanced wages he 
necessarily pays from his profits. 

Another opinion, cqumly erroneous, is entertained by almost 
every man who employs workmen ; namely, that the demand of his 
workman for an increase of wages is an attempt at extortion, for 
which he deserves to be punished, and for which exceedingly cruel 
punishments are but tex) frequently inflicted. It has been clearly 
proved that it is impossible for the workman to prevent his circum- 
stances being deteriorated ; and the tinly possible means of re- 
moving the animosities which exist between the workman and his 
employer, are a repeal of the laws against combinations of work- 
men, and a clear understanding of the principles which govern 
PfiOFiT and WAGES. E. P. 

Fed. 20, 1821. 
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THE univeese; a poem, by the HEV. C. K. MATHRIH. 

• 

We do not believe that this poem will add miich^o the reputa- 
tion of the celebrated author of Bertram, but as its tone of reflection 
is philanthropic and elevated, and as it possesses some passages 
of merit, we give some quotations frOm it, a place among our 
leading articles. We own that the subject strikes us as too 
vast and vague to be a happy one. The Universe ! What a 
trackless theme for the imagination ; absorbing the mind at once 
in ideas of infinity and abstraction ; prescribing no visible 
boundaries, either of beginning or end, to the poet’s course; 
and leaving his planless and fortuitous progress without the 
power of exciting curiosity or anticipation. To two out of the 
three books of this poem, Mr. Maturiii prefixes an analysis of 
his topics. In the third, he leaves the clue of his contempla- 
tions to be discovered by the reader’s own sagacity. The first 
part opens with an address to nature : — 

“•^Jature — Ethereal essence, fire divine, 

Pure origin ^f all that Earth has fair, 

Or Ocean, wonderful, — or Sky, siddime ! 

Thou — wlien the Eternal Spirit o’er the abyss 
Of ancient waters, moving, through the void 
Spoke, and the light began ! — Thou also wast — 

And when the first-born break of glorious day 
Rejoic’d upon the youthful mountains, — TJiou 
Cam’st from it’s God, th6 world’s attempering soul ! 

From thee, the Universal Womb conceived 
lt*s embryon forms, and teemingly array’d 
All Earth with loveliness and life — the things 
That draw the vital air or brightly glow — 
llic animate, or silent beauliful, — 

High spreading glories of the wilderness, 

That lift tlieir blossomy boughs in summer air. 

From Araby to Iiul ; Hinging swTct dews 
Ujwn their fugitive twilight: — or the trees, 

And flow’rcts of the vernal temper’d zone, 

Brief pensioners of Spring, that deck Earth’s wilds 
Bestrew’d with all diversities of light, — 

Seen in the rainbow when it’s colour’d arch 
Hangs glitt’ring on the humid air, and drives 
The congregate vapours. — So array’d 
In manifold radiance, Earth’s primeval spring 
Walk’d on the briglit’ning orb, lit by the Hours 
And young exulting Elements, undefil’d, — 

And dircling, free from tempest, round her tSalm 
Perennial brow, — the dewy Zephyrs, then, 

From fiower-zon’d mountains, weav’d their odorous wings 
Over the young sweet vallies, whispering joy — 

Then goodliest beam’d the unpolluted — ^bright — 

Divine similitude of tlioughtful man, 
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Serene above all creatures — breathing soul — , 

Fairest where all was iair» — ^pure swctiiary 

Of those sweet thoughts, that with life’s earliest breath, 

Up through die temperate air of Eden rose 
To Heav’n*s gate, thrilling love ! — 'Hicn, Nature, — dien, 

Thy Maker look’d upon his work and smiled — 

Seeing that it was good! — And gave thee charge 
Thenceforth for evermore with constant eye 
To watch the times and seasons, and preserve 
The circling maze, exact. Pure minister 
Of his unerring, all-pervading mind — 

Wherever is thy dwelling-place — All hail ! — ” 

After descanting on the inscrutable nature of the divine 
Author of the Universe, the poet contrasts the magnitude and 
durability of his works with the narrowness and uncertainty of 
human designs : — 

^ All that is human fleeteth — nought endures 
Beneath the firmament.” 

This truth has been so often endited, both«in prose and poetry, 
that it now begins to4ose the gloss of novelty. JBowzebeus'^ 
himrelf could sing how '' the corn now grows where Troy town 
stood,’’ and we have been so often assured of Babylon, Memphis, 
and Tadmor being now little better than piles of rubbish, and of 
the generations tnat inhabited them having passed away like 
the beings of a dream, that if^ baiBes all ordinary powers of 
verse to give an air of originality to the fact. We remember a 
Presbyterian preacher, who enlivened this solemn truism by a 
rhetorical hypothesis peculiar to the Calvinistic pulpit — 
“ Where,” said he, ** my friends,” (astonishing the audience by 
an unexpected display of hm erudition), “ where are all your 
' great men of antiquity — your Hectors, and your Homers, and 
‘ Alexanders, and wnere is Pontius Pilate, and Epicurus the great 
‘ stoic, and all your Greek and Roman heathens 1 They are all 
Mead, my^riends, and what is worse, Lara afraid they are all 
^ damned.” 

Amidst a good deal of common-place matter, however, we 
were struck by the beauty and spirit of the following descrip- 
tion of Pompeii : — 

“ 'Thus deep, beneath 

Earth’s bosom, and the mansions of the graves 
Of men, are graves of cities. Such of late, 

From its long sleep of darkness disinterred, 

Pompeii, with its low and buried roofs, 

Rose dark upon the miner's progress, like 
A city of the dead! a tomb perchance 
Where living Men were buried 1 — Tyrant Death ! 


^ In Gay's Pastorsls. 
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How didst thou triumph then ! — thou us^d’st to^steul 
Behind thy sallow harbinger disease, * 

Or take tliine open and determinate stand 
In battle’s ranks ; with Danger at thy side 
Forewarning gallant breasts prepared to die ; 

Hut there — thy spectral visage darken’d forth, 

Amid the joyous bosom scenes of life, 

From its invisible ambush ! There — it found 
The myriad fantasies of hearts and brains, 

Young loves and hopes and pleasures all abroad, 
Spreading their painted wings, and wantoning 
In life’s glad summer breeze, from flower to flower ! 
And, with the fatal spell of one dread glance, ‘ 
Blasted them all ! — How sunk the tender maid 
Tlum silent in the chill and stiffening clasp 
Of her dead lover ! Echo had not ceased 
’J’o catch love’s inarticulate ecstasies, 

Strain’d in a first embrace — for ever, then, 

Fix’d statue-like in Death’s tremtmdous arms ; 

A hideous cobtrast ! — One fell moment still’d 
liovcrs and foes alike; — workers of ‘good. 

And guilty wretches ; — then the statesman’s brain 
Stopp’d in its calculation, and the bard 
Sunk by his lyre; — the loud procession 
Before the temple — all the cares of life, 

With action and cont/ivax»ce, through the streets 
Throng’d multitudinous, in their busy time 
Of bustle and magnificence, — and all 
liife’s thousands wore abroad, and the high sounds 
Of civic pomp rose audible from far : — 

But louder rose the terrible voice of ruin 
Over tJieir mirth, — “ be stiCl” — and all was hush’d f 
Save the short shuddering cries that rose unheard — 
'riie upturn’d glances from a thousand homes 
Thro* the red closing surge! the awful groan 
Of agitated Nature ; — and beneath, 

'Ten thousand victims turn’d to die : — Above 
Briglit sunbeams lit the plain — a nameless tomb ! ” 


In the second part the poet apostrophizes the mOming' star, 
and fondly dreaming that it is a world of unprophaned luxuri- 
ance, makes a natural fransition to the possible amelioration and 
happiness of the beings who inhabit our own planet : — 

“ Star of the brightening East! — Thyself most bright, — 

I'liat ftiro* the shadowy air of silent morn 

Shedd’st tliy lone love-beams down! — *Tis sweet to think 

— And soothing to tlie sorrow-stricken mind — 

They dawn upon us, from a'‘blessed home 
Of peace and love! — For gazing on thy light, 

1 feel iheir solace, and forget to mourn ! 
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Tired of my woes, 1 mount upon the wing 
Of spirit, to thy glorious eminence, 

To seek forgetfulness of storms that rend 
A turbulent and transitory world !*• 

m m * 9 m * 

* For in that blessed noon of time, the world 
Shall be as one wide city — witli its streets 
And several factories, apart, yet join’d, 

Commingling in one spacious mart, — by one 
Collective spirit ruled, through all her realms ; 

One wisdom and one faith shall govern man: 

And his regenerate race shall o’er all kinds 
Regain it’s lost dominion ! — Walls shall rise, 

Wlicre monsters range the aboriginal woods 
And thickets, undisturb’d ; — and tillage (ields 
Bloom, where the horrid wilderness o’ershades 
Th’ unseemly loves, and instincts murderous 
Of snaky broods, or, oft, at night, more fell 
The tyger walks, and by some lone, scared hut 
Prowls like a demon, uttering cries at death. 

All dark and horrid tilings shall cease, and then 
Evanishing, like spirits from pure dawn, 

Fly from the waking world, then new disclosed. 

In morning’s mildly bright magnificence, 

O’er many a climate, gilding tower, and town, 

And dwelling seen by wOod and mountain far, 

Girt by the peaceful populous main, no more 
By Heaven's dread wrath to tempests wrought , — or wans. 
And then shall sounds of many voices wake 
Those lone and mouldering fanes, where Silence now 
With Desolation hold# coeval sway. 

Amid the wrecks of dim antiquity ! 

Then, from their tombs of time restored, shall they 

Arising from the dust stand numerous 

From Ganges westward to the Nile : Then, proud, 

Old Nineveh shall arise, and that predoom’d 
'Till then to sleep in fate! — Nor far from these, 

That famous in me songs of Araby 
Sung to its wizard lyre, — ^metropolis 
And palace of Almansor shall be seen, 

And, pillared on its golden capiu^i, 

Hold commerce with all earth ! 

For then shall be 

A highway through all nations, and a bon^ 

Of joyful union ! — ^Ispahan shall send 
Glad tiding unto Sibir and Cathay, 

Re-echoed with glad notes; for in that time 
Peace shall attune the trumpet, never more 
To shake the warrior's breast with fierce delight^ 
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But with its silver meunting lay sublime, 

Winning the universal world to love !” 

We take leave of Mr^ Maturing wishing to see his agreeable 
genius exercised on wieldier subjects than the Universe, and 
objecting to that theme, to borrow two of his own expressions, 
'' most chiefly” on account of its vastitude.” 


parry’s expedition.* 

In proportion to the disappointment which the public felt, 
with respect to the comparative failure of Captain Ross’s expe- 
dition, in 1818, for the purpose of discovering a North-west 
Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, have been the fresh 
hopes excited by Captain Parry’s appointment to a similar des- 
tination. It was reasonably enough to be expected that the 
lights, feeble as they were, which Captain Ross had thrown 
upon the 'track prescribed, as far as he had proceeded on it, 
would at least teach his followers what to avoid ; and in the 
same manner it was hoped, that all the errors of judgment 
manifested by one party, would tend to the sharpening of it 
in another. 

The Admiralty sufficiently shewed how well satisfied it was 
with the conduct of Lieutenant Parry, whilst ne was with Cap- 
tain Ross, by appointing hiip to^ the command of the Hecla, for 
the further prosecution of those important enquiries, in which 
for nearly three centuries all the maritime nations of Europe have 
been deeply interested. In consideration of the lively interest 
felt in all ranks of society who have been enabled to hear of this 
second Expedition, for the succeaik and welfare of the indivi- 
duals who composed it, we hasten^ to lay before our readers a 
detail of their proceedings, as far as the general interests which 
they set out to promote may be considered to have been served. 
In this '' brief chronicle and abstract,” however, we must premise, 
that we give a biographical, if we may so term it, rather than a 
scientific sketch of their proceedings ; want of room obliging us 
to forego any account of the experiments and observations 
made during the voyage, and which are in themselves important 
enough to form the sul^^ct of a separate and most interesting 
article. . . 

The Hecla, Captain Parry, accompanied by the gun-brig Griper, 
commanded by f^ieutenaht Matthew Liddon, under the orders of 


• Journal of A Voyage for the DUcovery of a North-west Poaaage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ; performed in the years ISIS- 2R, in his Majesty’s ships Hecla and 
Giiper, under the orders of WlUiam Edward Parry, K. N. F. R. S. 
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Captain Parry, b^gan her voyage w die 4th of May^ LSI 9. The 
Griper appears from the first to ihave been remarhedae ahad saileV, 
wlych was afterwards the source of much inconvenience to Captain 
Parry. It is needless to say, that these ships were fitted out with every 
aid which human ingenuity could suggest, both for comfort and science ; 
and, as the crews consist^ chiefly of those whose good conduct on the 
former Expedition had gained them the confidence of their superiors, 
the voyage commenced under the most favourable auspices. 

On entering Davis’s Strait, the adventurers began to encounter the 
usual difficulties and danger attendant on navigating the Arctic Seas; 
and being baffled in their attempt to penetrate the ice to tlie Western 
Coast, they proceeded up the Strait, and entering Baffin’s Bay, made 
a resolute and successful effort to penetrate an immense barrier of ice, 
which occupied the middle of it, running eighty miles in a N. 63° W- 
direction ; and arrived on the southern side of the entrance into 
Sir James Lancaster’s Sound on the 30th of July. Here, Captain 
Parry remarks, they seemed to have got into the liead-quarters of the 
whales, eigiity-two being seen on that day : hence he concludes the 
Greenland fishermen’s idea, that the presence of ice is necessary for the 
finding of whales, to be erroneous — there not being any ice in sight at 
the time when the whales jgere most numerous. Captain Parry reached 
the entrance of this Sound exactly a month earlier than Captain Boss 
had done in 1818, which he attributes to his feeling assured, from the 
ex]>erience be had gained in his former voyage, that he should find on 
open sea to the westward of the barrier of ice in the middle of Baffin’s 
Bay ; which confidence gave him the resolution to persist in forcing 
his passage through it, though it htftl naver before been crossed in this 
latitude at the same season : such is the value of experience. Many of 
the party landed at Possession Bay, and recognised the objects they 
had remarked there on the former Expedition ; and Mr. Fisher, the 
assistant-surgeon, found the tracks of human fi;et upon th^ banks of a 
stream, which seem, at first, to^ve struck him with as much surprise 
as Robinson Crusoe felt at seeing the print of the savage’s foot in the 
sand ; but, on a more accurate examination, they were discovered to 
have been made by the shoes of some of the same party eleven montlia 
before. . ► . 

It was not without considerable emotion that Captain Parry entered 
the great Sound, or inlet of Baffin’s Bay, to which his attention was 
particularly to be directed, by the orders of the Admiralty, and on the 
exploration of which the success or failure of the whole expedition 
might be expected to turn. 'The contrariety of the wind, and the un- 
equal sailing of the Griper, kept the whole party in a painful state of 
impatience, whicfi they beguiled as well as they could, by continual 
soundings and lookings out, and coimting the whales, which appeared 
in considerable numbers, several of them younger than had been seen 
Wore in Baffin’s Bay ; it being generally remarked, that they are not, 
found there as in the seas of SpitzWgen. At length an easterly breeze 
springing up, on the Sd of August, the Hecla crowded all sail, and 
was carried ra)^ly on towf'ards the westward. 

** It is more easy, to imagine than to describe,” says Captain Parry, 
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in his narrative, “ the almost breathless anxiety which was now visible 
in every countenance, while, as the breeze increased to a fresh gale, we 
ran quickly up the Sound. The mast-heads were crowded by Ae 
officers and men during the whole afternoon ; and an unconcerned ob- 
server, if any could have been unconcerned on such an occasion, would 
hove been amused by the eagerness with which the various reports from 
the crowds nest were received ; all, however, hitlierto favourable to our 
most sanguine hopes.** 

To'tlio northward and westward of Cape Warrender, the land on the 
opposite shore had opened out into bold headlands, high mountains, 
and in some parts table-land. The different bays and promontories, 
one after another, received names from Captain Parry, as the several 
dictates of respect for public officers, and regard for private individuals. 
One, which in liastily sailing past it he thus distinguished by tlie ap- 
pellation of Crokek’s Bay, he is of opinion may, not improbably, 
prove one day to be a passage from Sir James Lancaster*s Sound into 
the Northern Sea ; as the speed with which he passed it did not allow 
him to determine the absolute continuity of land round the bottom of 
it. AfterH)eing carried briskly on towards the westward for tlie space 
of two doys, they beg^n to flatter themselves, from the appearance of 
a cape, which Captain Sabine named Ca^e Fellfoot, and which 
seemed to form the termination of the western coast, from no land 
being discernible towards the south, from the colour of the water, the 
absence of icc, and a long swell that rolled in between southward and 
eastward, tliat they were actually in the Polar Sea ; and some of the 
most sanguine among them began to calculate the distance and bearing 
of Icy Cape, as a matter of no veif^ difficult or improbable accomplish- 
ment. Soon, however, these cheering anticipations were, for a time, 
put to flight. At 6 P, M. August 4th, there was a cry of land; and 
that sound, of all others the most joyful to a seaman*s ears on ordinary 
occasions, on this was only the signal for disappointment and mortifi- 
cation. The land, however, prov^ to be an island. Hope again re- 
vived, then drooped, then revived; according to the nature of the re- 
ports from the crow’s nest, whence the appearances between sea and 
land were so continually deceptions, that it is probable they were at 
last chiefly determined by the prevalence of hope or fear in the breast 
of the reporter. 

As we must confine ourselves in this article to a concise outline of 
Captain Parry’s Journal, we shall not enter into those minute details, 
which, though highly valuable to the nautical adventurer, would only 
try the patience of the general reader, who will be more anxious to 
come at the result of his valuable information, than to follow him step 
by step in the attainment of it. We will, therefore, briefly state, that 
Captain Parry, finding his progress to the southward stopped by the 
jee, returned to the northward, keeping as near the western shore as 
^.the ice would permit. After sundry delays from ice and fogs, the 
prospect began to brighten, and Captain Parry thus expresses himself 
concerning it. 

“We soon perceived, as we proceeded, that the land, along which 
we were sailing, and wliicfa, with the exception of some small inlets, 
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had appeared to be hitherto continuous from Baffin’s Bay, began hop 
tp trend much to the northward, beyond Beechey Island, leaving a 
laf^e open space between that coast and the distant land to the west- 
ward, which now appeared like an island, of which the extremes to the 
north and soutli were distinctly visible. The latter was a remarkable 
headland, having at its extremity two small table hills, somewhat re- 
sembling boats turned bottom upwards, and was named Cape Hothaw, 
after Rear-Admiral the Honourable Sir Henry Hotham, one gf the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. At sunset we had a clear 
and extensive view to the northward, between Cape Hotham and the 
eastern land. On the latter several headlands were discovered and 
named; between the northernmost of these, called Cape Bowden, and 
the island to the westward, there was a channel of more than eight 
leagues in width, in which neither land nor ice could be seen from the 
mast-head. To this noble channel I gave the name of Wellington, 
after his Grace the Master-General of the Ordnance. The arrival oft* 
this grand.opening was an event for which we had long been looking 
with much anxiety and impatience ; for, the continuity of land to the 
northward had always been a source of uneasiness to us, "principally 
from the possibility that it might take a turn rto the soutliward and 
unite with the coast ^oll^ America. The appearance of this broad 
opening, free from ice, and of the land on each side of it, more espe- 
cially that on the west, leaving scarcely a doubt on our minds of the 
latter being an island, relieved us from all anxiety on that score ; and 
every one felt thaf we were now finally disentangl<*(l from the land 
which forms the western side of l|affin’s Bay; and that, in fact, we 
had actually entered the Polar Sea. Fully impressed with this idea, 
I ventured to distinguish the magnificent opening through which our 
passage had been effected from Baffin’s Bay to Wellington channel, by 
the name of Barrow’s Strait, after my friend, Mr, Barrow, Secretary 
of the Admiralty ; both as a private testimony of my esteem for that 
gentleman, and as a public acknowledgment due to him for his zeal and 
exertions in the promotion of Northern Discovery. To the land on 
which Cape Hotham is situated, and which is the easternmost of the 
group of islands, (as we found them to be by subsequent discovery,) 
in the Polar Sea, I gave the name ofCoRNWACLis Island, after Admiral 
the Honourable Sir William Cornwallis, my first naval friend and 
patron ; and an inlet, seven miles to the northward of Cape Hotham, 
was called Barlow Inlet, as a testijnony of iny respect for Sir Robert 
Barlow, one of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s navy. 

“ Though two-thirds of the month of August had now elapsed, I 
had every reason to be satisfied with the progress which we had hitherto 
made. 1 calculated upon the sea being still navigable for six weeks 
to come, and probably more if the state of the ice would permit us to 
edge away to the southward in our progress westerly : our prospects, 
indeed, were truly exhilarating; the ships had suffered m injury ; we 
had plenty of provisions ; crews in high health and spirits ; a sea, if 
not open, at least navigable; and a zealous and unanimous deter- 
mination in both officers and men to accomplish, by all possible means, 
the grand objedt on whicli we had the happiness to be employed.*^ 
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The favourable appearances of an open westerly passage continued 
to increase. Captain Parry made aU sail for Cape Hotham, intending to 
seek the southward of it for a direct passage towards Behring's Stnut. 
The quick and unobstructed run with which the vessels were favoured 
from Beechey Island across to Cape Hotham, so delightful at all times 
to the impatience of sailors, so seldom enjoyed in these seas, abounding as 
they are with obstacles, seemed encouragingly emblematic of the speed 
with which they might hope to reach the object of their wishes ; but, 
as they proct^eded westward, their obstacles again thickened upon them ; 
fields of ice, the limits of which were not to be discerned, lay before 
their eyes ; nor bird, nor any other living creature, made its appearance, 
though islands increased around them in every direction. Captain 
Parry gave to the numerous group the general name of North Georgia, 
distinguishing them separately by the names of different individuals. 
Under one of the largest of tht'se, wliicli he denominated Melville 
Isj.ANi), the sliijis dropped anchor, for the first time since leaving the 
coast of Norfolk; ** a circumstance,** says Captain Parry, “ which was 
rendered the more striking to us at the moment, as it appeared to 
mark, in irvery decided manner, the completion of one stage of our 
voyage. I'he ensign:^ and pendants were hoisted as soon as we had 
anchored, and it created in us no ordinary fcdings of pleasure to see 
the British flag waving, for the first time, in these regions, which liad 
hitherto been considered beyond the limits of tlie habitable part of the 
world.’* 

It was in the morning of this day, Sunday, September oth, that 
the ships had crossed the meridian of 110^’ west from Greenwich, in 
the latitude of 1 ¥* 44' 2", by whit&i tlu^y became entitled to the sum 
of five thousand pounds ; the rew’^ard offen^d by act of Parliament to 
such of his Majesty’s subjects as should penetrate tlius far to the 
wenitward, within the Arctic circle. The nearest headland was in 
consequence denominated Boukty Cape, by the men to whom Captain 
Parry ci)mniimicated this cheering intelligence after divine service ; ex- 
horting tlicm at the same time to make the most strenuous exertions dur- 
ing the short remainder of the season btifore them, as he had little doubt 
of tlieir accomplishing their enterprise before the close of the following 
one, if they could penetrate a few degrees farther to the westward, 
before the ships were laid up for the winter. 

For several days after this auspicious event the ships were unable to 
proceed farther than a little coasting round tlie isjand, on account of 
contrary wiiuLs, and the rapid accumulation of ice, jiyhicdi exposed 
them to the greaic‘st danger, and the crews to incessant iati^es. This 
was die more mortifying, as Captain Parry had always looked forward 
to tlie month of September as the period above all others favourable 
to the more rapid prosecution of the object of bis voyage. To add 
to his anxiety, a party of men, who had Imn scut on ^hore in searcli 
of deer, lost thfeir way, and during three days created the most dis- 
tressing apprehensions for their fate ; nor were they finally recovered 
widiout considerable danger to those w lio went in search of them, and 
who, had tlieir recovery been delayed one night longer, ntust tave 
perished with tlicm, as tlie tbennometer fell before midnight to 
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a temperature which it would have been impossible for them to have 
survived exposute to, debilitated as they were by excessive fatigna. 
In gratitude to God for their preservation, the nearest headland was 
calM Cape Pbovioence. 

The increasing dangers and difficulties attendant on continuing the 
navigation westward, by which they had already been placed in 
situations of tlie most imminent peril, the rapid formation of the ice, 
the shortness of the day -light, and the effects which the crew of the 
Griper, in particular, which had been forced on shore by the ice, began 
to feel from the efforts constantly necessary to work her, all compelled 
Captain Parry to turn his thoughts to the providing of winter cpuurters, 
for which he finally fixed on the eastern side of Melville Island. The 
labour of cutting a canal through the ice, in order to get the ships into 
a place of safety for the winter, may he imagined by our readers when 
they are informed that the length of it was four thousand and eighty- 
two yards, and the average thickness of the ice seven inches. On 
Sunday, the 26 t]i of September, the ships w^ere stTiircIy harboured, 
and the joyful event was hailed by both their companies with three 
hearty cheers. 

“ Having now,** says Captain Parry, “ reached the station, wlicre, in all 
probability, we were destined to remain for at least eight or nine months, 
during three of which i^p^^ro not to see the face of the sun, my attention 
was imtnediutely, and imperiously, called to various important duties ; 
many of them of a singular nature, such as had, for the first time, devolved 
on any officer in His Majesty’s navy, and might indeed be considered 
of rare occurrence ifi the whole history of navigation. The security of 
the ships, and the preservation of ^lie various stores, were objects of 
immediate concern. A regular system* to be adopted for tlie main- 
tenance of good order and cleanliness, as most conducive to the luNaltli 
of the crews during the long, dark, and dreary winter, equally demanded 
my attention. 

“ Not a moment was lost, therefore, in the commencement of our 
operations. The whole of the masts w ere dismantled except the lower 
ones, and the Hecla’s maiil-top-mast, the latter lieing kept fidded for 
the purpose of occasionally noisting up the electronietcr-chain, to try 
the effect of atmospherical electricity. The lower yards were lashed 
fore and off amidships, at a sufficient height to support the planks of 
the housing intended to be erected over the ships, the lower ends of 
which rested on the gunwale ; and the whole of this frame- work was 
afterwards roofi*d over with a cloth, composed of wadding- tilt, with 
which waggons arc usually covered ; and thus was formed a comfortable 
shelter from the snow and wind. ITie boats, spars, running rigging, 
and sailsr were removed on shore, in order to give as much room as 
possible on our upper deck, to enable the peojde to take exercise «m 
board, whenever the weather should be too inclement for walking on 
shoro. It was absolutely necessary, also, for the prejervation of our 
sails and ropes, all of w^bich were hard-frozen, that they should be 
kept in ffiat state till the return of spring ; for, as it was now impossible 
to get them dried, owing to the constantly low nnuperature of the 
atmosphere, tJicy would, probably, have soon rotted had they been 
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kept in any part of tlie sliips, where the warmth would occasion them 
to thaw ; they were.*, therefore, placed witli the boats on shore, and a 
covering of canvass fixed over Aem. This covering, however, as we 
afterwards found, might better have been dispensed with ; for as ,wc 
had not die means of constructing a roof sufficiently tight to keep 
out the fine snow which fell during the winter, it only served, by the 
eddy wind which it created, to make the drift about it greater ; and, 
1 have now no doubt tliat, witli stores in the state in which I • have 
described our sails to be, it w'ould be better simply to lay tliem on 
some spars to kem) them oft' the ground, allowing the snow to cover 
tliem as it fell. For want of experience in these matters, we also took 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble in carrying the anchors over the 
ice to the beach, with an idea of securing the ships to the shore at the 
breaking up of tlu* ice in the spring : a precaution for which there was 
not the smallest occasion, and by which the cables suftered unnecessary 
exposure during the winter. 

As soon ns the sliips w(;re secured and housed over, my undivided 
attention was in the next place directed to the comfort of the oftl^jers 
and men, and to the preservation of that extraordinary degree of 
iiealth whkh we had hiUierto enjoyed in both ships.*’ 

Among Captain Paijry’s judicious regulations for the bodies of his 
crew, his precaution in allowing them a qua’^tity of vinegar w ith their 
meat, and seeing them take every day a pohion of lime-juice and 
sugar, must be particularized as one great cause of their remaining 
almost entirely free from that dreadful disorder — the scurvy. His 
next care was for their minds, the health of which he wisely consi- 
dered as having no small influence on that of the body. 

Under circumstances of leis^urcfand inactivity,” says he, **sucli as w^e 
were now placed in, and with every prospect of its continuance for a very 
large portion of a year, I was desirous of finding some amusement for 
the men during this long and tedious interval. 1 pro]K>sed, therefore, 
to the ofticers to get up a play occasionally on board the Hecla, as the 
readiest means of preserving among our crews that cheerfulness and 
good-humour which liad hitherto subsisted. In this proposal 1 was 
readily seconded by tlie ofticers of both ships ; and Lieutenant Beccliey 
having been duly elected as stage-manager, our first performance was 
fixed for the 5th of November, to tlie great delight of the ship’s com- 
panies. In these amusements I gladly undertook a part myself, con- 
sidering tliat an example of cheerfulness, by giving a direct countenance 
to ('Very thing that could contribute to it, w^as not the least essential 
part of* my duty, under the peculiar circumstances in which we were 
placed. 

'' In order still further to promote good- humour among ourselves, 
as well as to furnish amusing occupation, during the hours of constant 
darkness, wc set on foot a weekly newspaper, which was to be called the 
North Gcorgifl Gazette^ and fFinter Chronicle, and ofwhich Captain Sabine 
undertook to b^ the editor, under the promise that it. was to be sup * 
porjj^ by original contributions from the ofticers of the two ships: and, 
thoiigh some objection may, perhaps, be raised against a paper of tliis 
kind being generally resorted to in ships of w’ar, I was too well ac- 
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quainted with the discretion^ as well os the excellent dispositions of my 
ofhcers, to apprehend any unpleasant consequences from a measure qj[ 
this kind ; instead of which 1 can safely say, that the weekly contribu^- 
tioqs had the happy effect of employing the leisure hours of those who 
furnished them, and of diverting ffie mind from the gloomy prospect 
which would sometimes obtrude itself on the stoutest heart.’’ 

On the 4th of November the sun sunk below the horizon, not to ap- 
}>car again above it for the space of ninety-six days. On the 5th the 
theatre opened with Miss in her Teens;” and Captain Parry foiyid so 
much benefit accrue to his men from the amusement the spectacle 
afforded them, and the occupation of fitting up the theatre, ami taking 
it down again, that their dramatic representations were jmnctually con- 
tinued till* whole of the winter, and performed and w'itnessecl with 
equ^l pleasure, even when the thermometer was below zero on the 
stage, 

it seemed that the sinking of the sun below the liorizon for so long 
a period was a subject of painful feeling to the animals who might 
consider themselves the lawful possessors of the island, as well as to^ 
the human beings who had sought u temporary asylum on it; for from 
that time the wolves began to approach the ships, as if dra’^n thither 
1)y melancholy sympathy, and would howl moat piteously for hours 
together, much to the jmaioyance of a beautiful little white fox, which 
had been caught in a trap, set under the bow^s of the Griper, ami 
which, from tlie nervous irritability he betrayed at the sound of their 
voices, seemed as if he had been accustomed to consider them as sig- 
nals of destruction t<f his tribe. The w^olves seldom appeared in greater 
numbers than two or three together ; and it was 8om(*what extraordi- 
nary, that although the whole crews Wert? constantly, for months toge- 
ther, intt'nt on killing or catching some of them, they never could suc- 
ceed, though the wolves were constant enotigh in their attendance to 
make acquaintance with all the dogs belonging to the vessels. Only 
one bear was seen during the winter ; it was of the white kind, and 
tracked Captain Sabine’s servant quite to the ships ; but being there 
saluted by a volley of balls, it made a retrograde motion and escaped. 

The weather now began to grow intensely severe ; and during tlic 
latter part of November and the first half of December, Captain Parry’s 
Journal presents little more than observations »on it; and on the me- 
teoric ap{)earance8, and fantastic illusions of light and colour, with 
which Nature seems to amuse herself in these dreary solitudes, as if, 
secure from the prying impertinence of man, she might descend to 
downright gambol vrith her pow’ers. At one time the moon appeared 
curiously deformed by refraction, the lower edges of its disc seeming 
to be indented with deep notches, and afterwards to be cut off square 
at the bottom; w^hilst a single ray, or rather column of light, of the 
same diameter as the moon, was also observed to descend from it to 
th'; top of the hill, like a pillar supporting it : at another, light trans- 
parent clouds were seen to emit columns of light upwairds, resembling 
the Aurora Borealis ; towards the south-east, being exposed to a very 
light sky, they had a pale brown appearance. The Aurora Borealis 
itself seldom appears to have been witnessed in the sjdendour with 
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wliich it occasM>nally illuminates the Shetland Isles, or other places in 
the Atlantic, about the same latitude as our adventurers were now in ; 
still it was both frequent and vivid enough to give variety and beauty to 
the long long nights they liad to endure. — ^The shortest day, howefer, 
arrived, and actually surprised both the men and officers by the quick- 
ness witli which it seemed to come upon them. So true it is, that an 
unilbnn life, provided it have sufficient occupation, always appears to 
more swiftly than that which is chequered by a variety ol* impres- 
sions'; and that Captain Parry was sufficiently ingenious in providing 
his men with employment, is evident from a complaint accidentally 
coming to his cars that they had not time to mend their clothes. 

The New Year was ushered in with weather comparatively mild ; but 
it soon regained its severity. I'hc scurvy now began to appear in a 
few instances ; but by the judicious treatment of Mr. Edwards and his 
assistants, it was prevented from making any dangerous progress. 
Among the remedies proscribed, in such a situation, our readers would 
scarcely expect to find fresh salading ; it was, nevertlieless, not only 
prescrib(‘d but procured, by means of boxes filled with mould, and 
placed alqpg the pipe of the stove in the cabin. By this means they 
were enabled, even in that inclement clime and season, (and though the 
economy they were olfiiged to observe with respect to fuel did not allow 
of their kccqiing a fire in at night,) to suppty^.two or three scorbutic 
patients with nearly an ounce of fresh mustard and cresses daily ; and 
when it is considered how vc*ry small a quantity of fresh vegetable mat- 
ter is a perfect specific for this scourge of a sea-faring life, it is to be 
hoped that this simple method of procuring it will be oftener resorted 
to. These vegetables were (j^f good flavour, though perfectly colour- 
less from the privation of light : but as this peculiarity may only add 
to their value in the eyes of those who are tired of seeing any thing as 
Nature intended it to be, arctic salading may be intr6duced as an en- 
viable rarity in future hills of fare at our fashionable tables ; and per- 
haps, in process of time, become a regular branch of luxury with the 
Esquimaux ladies, should our accidental intercourse with them termi- 
nate, as attempts at civilization generally do, in inspiring them with a 
contempt for every thing within their reach, and a desire of any thing 
apparently beyond it. 

I'owards the end of January some of the ports were opened, in 
order to admit the carjicntcrs and armourers to repair the main-top- 
sail-yard ; in order that, at least, a shew of re-equipment for sea might 
be made. On the iJd of February the sun was seem from the main-top 
of the Hecla^ for the first time since the lltli of November. By the 
7 th there was sufficient day-light, from eight o’clock till four, to enable 
the men to perform, with facility^ any w^ork on the outside of the ships ; 
they began, therefore, that day to collect stones for ballast, to make up 
for tlie loss of weight by the ex|)enditure of provisions and stores. By 
the 1 5th, Captain Parry was induced, by the increased length of the 
dny^and the cheering presence of tlie sun for several hours above the 
honaijfi, to open the dead-lights of his stern- windows, in order to ad- 
mit the day-light, afler a privation of it for ibur months in that part of 
the ship. The baize curtains, which had been nailed close to the win- 
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dows in the bepnliiiig of the winter, were §o firmly firo^cn to tliem tfkat 
they were obliged to be cut away, and twelve large buckets fhll of ice, 
frozen vapour, to be taken from between the double sashes before 
they could be got clear. This premature uncovering of the windows, 
however, caus^ such a change in the temperature of the Hecla, that, 
for several weeks afrer, those on board were sensible of a more intense 
degree of cold than they had felt all the preceding part of the winter. 
On the 24th, the house on shore was discovered to be on fire: *it was 
got out without much injury; but Captain Sabine’s servant, in his 
eagerness to save the dipping needle, which was close to the stove, ran 
out with it, without waiting to put on his gloves, in consequence of 
which his hands were so benumbed, that when they were plunged into 
cold water, the surface of it was immediately frozen by the intense 
cold thus communicated, and the poor fellow was afierwards obliged to 
submit to the partial amputation of four fingers on one hand, and throe 
on the other. 

The months of March and April seem to have passed tediously on, 
ill watching the state of the weather. The crew of the Griper became 
somewhat more sickly, in consequence of the extreme moisture, which 
it was found impossible to exclude from their b*ed-place3 ; and Licutc'- 
nant Liddon, in particasKr, who had suffered much from illness at dif- 
ferent times during the voyage, became so unwell, that Captain Parry 
entertained serious apprehensions for his recovery. In May, Captain 
Parry laid out a small garden, planting it with radishes, onions, mus- 
tard and cress ; but the experiment failed, though some common ship 
peas, planted by two of the men, thu 0 v<^ extremely well. 

The state of the sick list becoming more favourable towards the lat- 
ter end of May, Captain Parry and Captain Sabine, accompanmd by 
ten others, officers and men, set off*, on the first of June, to make the 
tour of the island ; thougli a more unpromising subject for the excur- 
sion of a party of pleasure cannot well be imagined. They took tents 
and fuel with them, as well as provisions ; and carried their luggage in 
a small light cart, to which the sailors occasionally appended their 
blankets, by way of sails. They travelled by night, as well to have 
the benefit of any warmth the sun might give for their hours of rest, as 
to avoid the glare of its light upon the snow. The dwarf willow, sorrel, 
poppy, and saxifrage, were the vegetable productions which they met 
witli : and, at a place they called Bushnan Cove, which appeared to be 
one of the pleasantest and most habitable spots they had seen in the 
Arctic circle. Captain Sabine found a ranunculus in full flower, literally 
wasting “ its sweetness on the desert air.” The animals they saw were 
mice, deer, a musk ox, a pair of swallows, ducks, geese, plover, and ptarmi- 
gans, with srnne of which th^ occasionally varied their fare. Along the 
beach on the westward, they found a point of land eighty feet aliove 
the sea, which they named Poikt Nlas, after one of the officers of the 
party ; and had the patience to raise on it, as a memorial of their exer- 
tions, a monument of ice, of a conical form, twelve feet broad at the 
base, and as many in height. They enclosed in it, in a tin cylinder, an 
account of the pi^ty who had erected it, with a few silver and copper 
English coins ; and Mr. Fisher, the assistant surgeon, took^care to con- 
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struct it with a solidity which tnay make it last for years as a land- 
mark ; as it can be seen at several miles distance, either by sea or land. 
On a point of land within a hundred yards of the sea, the remains <5i>f 
six Esquimaux huts were discovered ; the owners of which might pro- 
bably be in the habit of visiting the island in the months of July and 
August, when it should appear that they would meet with a plentiful 
supply of game. 

After a fortnight's absence, the party returned to the ships. Sum- 
mer now began to make itself visible. A great quantity of sorrel was 
daily gathered ; hunting-parties procured fresh animal food ; and what 
had perhaps more effect on the health and spirits of the men than any 
thing else could Iiave produced, on the S2d of June, the ice was ob- 
served to be in motion. 

On the IGth of July,” says Captain Parry, “ the streams of water 
in the ravines were once more passable with great ease, and the snow 
had entirely disappeared, except on the sides of those ravines, and in 
other hollows where it liad formed considerable drifts ; so that the ap- 
pearance of the land was much the same now as when we first made 
the islands in the latter part of August the preceding year. The walks 
wliich our people wore ^enabled to take at this pmod, when the wea- 
ther was really mild and pleasant, and to ourSfWings quite as warm as 
the summer of any other climate, together with the luxurious living 
afforded by our hunting parties, and by the abundant supply of sorrel 
which was always at command, were the means of completely eradicating 
any seeds of the scurvy which might have been lurking in the constitutions 
of the officers and men, w’ho w'erc pow, I believe, in as good health, and 
certainly in as good spirits, as when the Expedition left England. Gra- 
tifying as this fact could not but be to me, it was impossible to contem- 
plate without pain the probability, now too evident, that the short- 
ness of the approaching season of operations would not admit of that 
degree of success in the prosecution of the main object of our enterprise, 
which might otherwise have been reasonably anticipated in setting out 
from our present advanced station with two ships in auch perfect con- 
dition, and with crews so zealous in the cause in which we were en- 
gaged.” 

On the first of August, 1820, the vessels weighed, and ran out of 
Winter Harbour, in which they had been during ten whole months, and 
a part of the other two, September and August. Could Captain Parry, 
or any of those with him, have foreseen, during their stay on Melville 
Island, that all their waiting would only enable them to get a few 
leagues further westward, on the very skirts of the island, where they 
bad already been detained for such a dreary length of time, bow insup- 
portably t^ious would the interval have appeared. Fortcuuitely, they 
did not contract the faculty of secorui ^ght in these northern latitudes ; 
however, occasipnally, that of loiig sight might seenv to be parted to 
the;|i ; they, therefore, once more set off on their inquiries, cheered by 
hoj[^e, and supported by the most praiseworthy seal, to acquit them- 
selves to the utmost of the duty required of 

They entered on their new ^coveries «m the. anniversary of the day 
when foey had commenced their former ones from the entrance of Sir 
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James Lancaster's Sound; but the bad sailing of the Griper was a great 
obstacle to that speedy advancement^ which the riiortness of the navi- 
gating season in those seas made most particularly desirable; and 
wde<^ there can be but little doubt, that die time Captain Parry lost 
in waiting for her at different periods, would have enabled him to 
attain the full object of his inquiry — ^if, in fact, it be attainable at all 
in the direction in which it has hithsiito been sought. The sea tp the 
westward at first presented a very flattering appearance, being more 
clear of ice than it had been a month later the preceding year, and pre- 
senting a fine navigable channel of two miles and a half in width, wliicli 
appeared from the mast-head to continue as far as die eye could reach, 
along shore to die westward. But on rounding the point of Cape 
Hearne, the wind blomng against them, and a strong current setting 
towards the eastward, warned them to arm themselves with patience for 
a repetition of all the delays and difficulties which they had already 
experienced ; — to these, great danger was soon added, from the drifdng 
and pressure of the ice, which threatened the Griper, in particular, with 
total destruction. 

We have not room to detail these particulars, interesting as diey are, 
but Captain Parry’s account of them sufficiently shews how anxious he 
was not to abandon the final object of his expedition whilst a hope of 
attaining it could be jj^a^slied. They had experienced, indeed, during 
the first half of the navigable season, such a continued series of vexa- 
tions, disappointments, and delays, accompanied by such a constant 
state of danger to the ships, that he felt it would no longer be deemed 
justifiable in him to persevere in a fruitless attempt to get to the west- 
ward. ^ 

Accordingly, after having held a council respecting the eligibility of 
spending another winter in these dreary regions, and receiving an una- 
nimous opinion as to the little chanxH3, even at the expense of that 
sacrifice, and the risk of falling sliort of fuel and provisions, of being 
able to start from a more advanced station at a future season, Captain 
Parry determined to proceed to England without further delay ; run- 
ning back, along the edge of the ice to the eastward, in order to look 
out for an opening that might lead towards the American continent, 
and taking with them the consolatory reflection that they had proceeded 
farther in the Polar Sea, to the nor^ward of that continent, than any 
preceding navigators had done. The charts and surveys taken on the 
homeward course sufficiently attest their unwearied zeal in the cause of 
maritime science. The western side of Baffin’s Bay, in particular, was 
most carefully explored; and here in latitude 71 ® 02 ' 42 '' they met 
with the vessels belonging to the whale fisheries, which bad taken up 
their atatkm on this coast, hidierto considered as inaccessible. Their 
next encounter with the human ftce divine’* was in the persona of a 
group of Esquimaiix, in the inlet which was-nsuned the river Clyde, in 
the Esqieditioii of 181 S. We regret that we have not room to dwell on 
the amiable deportment of th^ unaophisticated children of nature, 
who aftpeared to possess a degree of delicacy and principle far beyond 
any thing that the same description of people can boast of in N49rth 
Groeidaad^ but all our remasniiig space must be devoted to Captain 
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Parry’s remarks on the probable existence and accomplishment of ff 
NoBth-west Passage into the Pacific Ocean. Of the existence of the 
passage itself ho entertains not a doubt ; but from the difficulties pre- 
sented by the increasing breadth and thickness of the ice towards thd" 
westward, after passing through Barrow’s Strait, insomuch that it 
required five weeks to traverse from tlie entrance of Sir James Law- 
castCT’s Sound to the meridian ofj^Vintcr Harbour, and only six days 
to sail back through the same distance, added to the shortness of the 
season, daot exceeding seven weeks, in which the Polar Sea can be na- 
vigated in that part, he is inclined to think that an attempt to effect 
the Nortl\-west l^assage might be made with a better chance of success 
from Beliring’s Strait than from this side of America. Still hoacknow- 
h'dges that there are circumstances which render this mode of proceed- 
ing altogether impracticable for British ships; foremost among which 
are the length of the voyage that must be perfornu^d before arriving at 
the point wliere the grand undertaking is to be commenced, — the impos- 
sibility of taking out provisions and fuel in sufficient quantity to ensure 
the confidence lu'cessary for an entorprize, of which the nature must bo 
so precarious and uncertain, — and the severe trial to which the health of 
the crews would be subjected by going at once from the heat of the 
torrid zone into the intense cold of a long winter, upon the northern 
shores of America. The middle course w'hich*‘hi^ recommends between 
this choice of evils is, at once to attempt to penetrate from the eastern 
coast of America iiloiig its northern shore. 

“ The question,” says he, “ which naturally arises, in the next place, 
re lates to the most likely means of getting to the coast of America, so 
as to sail along its shores. It woul^, in this respect, be desirable to 
find an outlet from the Atlantic into the Polar Sea, as nearly as possible 
in the parallel of latitude in which the northern coast of America may 
l)e sup]>o8cd to lie; as, however, we do not know of any such outlet 
irom Biillh/s Bay, about the parallels of 60® to 70®, the attempt is, 
])evhaps, to be made with better chance of success in a still lower la- 
titude, especially as there is a considerable portion of coast that may 
reasonably he supposed to offer the desired communication, which yet 
remains unexplored. Cumberland Strait, the passage called Sir Tho- 
mas Rowe’s Welcome, lying between Southampton Island and the coast 
of America, and Ilepukse Bay, appear to be the points most worthy of 
attention; and, considering the state of uncertainty in which the at- 
tempts of former navigators have left us, witli regard to the extent and 
communication of these openings, one cannot but entertain a reasonable 
hope, tliat one, or perhaps each of them, may affinrd a practicable pas- 
sage into the Polar Sea.” 

Captain Parry, with a natural and even laudable complacency, points 
out tlie services which have at least accrued in a commercied point of 
view, from the discoveries already made in the course of the difierent 
expeditions with respect to the whale stations, by which it is 
probable that our fisheries will be considerably Certainly 

both Captain Parry, and the brave and aUe men who accompanied 
lu^ are well ontlued to the respect and admiration of their country 
for zeal with which they have endeavoured to. the utmost to extend 
her maritime ]|^cnown. It is pleasing to contemplate the order, unani- 
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iiiityt and general good conduct which seem to hayc prcvaileil during 
the voyage, equally creditable to the officers, and to those under tliCir 
commands Wc must not close our observations without expressing 
oiw approbation of the illustrative plates, most of them conveying to 
tlie inimi of the reader the full effect which the scene had produced on 
the eye of the artist, and particularly the plate which represents the 
ships laid up in Winter Harbour, in beholding which, tlic words of 
Aspatia, in the Maid’s Tragedy, 

“ Paint me a desolation,” • 

involuntarily rose to our lips. 


THE PnOPHECY OF DANTE. BY LORD BVllON. 

I F ever poet deserved to be a prophet, it w^as Dante. Had 
he lived in ancient Jerusalem, instead of Florence, it is likely 
tliat Providence would have commissioned his intrepid and 
public-spirited genius to have stood pre-eminent among the mas- 
ters of sacred oracle. Indeed, by tne strength of his ))olitical 
sagaci^ he predicted future events in the history of Italy ; and 
if he failed to communicate a portion of his own magnanimity 
to his country, he li^ft writings calculated after the lapse of 
ages to revive a masculine tone of taste and sentiments in the 
breasts of posterity. Ever since a dawn of patriotism has shone 
during this and the last century upon Italy, the admirers of Dante 
have increased in number, whilst those of Petrarch have dimi- 
nished, Dante applied his poetr^to*the vicissitudes of bis own 
time, when liberty was making her dying struggle, and he de- 
scended to the tomb with the last heroes of the middle ages ; 
whilst Petrarch lived among those who prepared the inglori- 
ous heritage of servitude for the next fifteen generations. — 
“ Pride,” says Ugo Foscolo, in his excellent parallel between 
the two founders of Italian poetry, “ was the prominent charac- 
“ teristic of Dante. The power of despising, which many boast, 
which very few really possess, and with which Dante was 
uncommonly gifted by nature, afforded him the highest delight, 
of which a noble mind is susceptible. He was one of those 
rare individuals wlio are above the reach of ridicule, and whose 
natursd dignity is enhanced even by the blows of malignity. 
In his friends he inspired less commiseration than awe, in 
his enemies fear and hatred, but never contempt.” 

Every one knows the unfortunate outline of Dante’s history. 
He was saved only by flight and exile from being burnt alive by 
? hostile faction of his countrymen. After an absence of many 
years from Florence, he received an offer of being re-admitted to 
iiis native state, on condition that he compounded with his 
calumniators, avowed himself guilty, and asked pardon of the 
Commonweaftli. His letter m answer to this proposal has 
been recently discovered, and exhibits one of the nflmest testi- 
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monies of his spirit. “ No! father/’ he writes to a friendly 
ecclesiastic who had communicated the offer ; '' this is not the 
way that shall lead me back to my country. I shall return with 
hasty steps, if you or any other can open a way that shall not 
derogate from the honour of Dante. But if by no such way 
Florence can be entered^ then Florence I shall never enter. 
What! shall I not every where enjoy the sight of the sun and 
stars,, and may I not contemplate, in every corner of the earth 
under the canopy of Heaven, consoling and delightful truth, 
without first rendering myself inglorious, nay infamous to the 
people and republic of Florence? Bread, I hope, will not fail 
me. ' Yet Dante was destined to eat bread embittered by de- 
pendence; and whilst Petrarch closed his life wifli the reputa- 
tion of a saint, and Venice made a law against purloining his 
bones, and selling them as sacred relics, Dante’s memory was 
persecuted by his countrymen. He was excommunicated, after 
his death, by the Pope. His remains were ordered to be disin- 
terred and burnt, and their ashes scattered to the wind. 

Such is the character whom Lord Byron aptly conceives as a 
prophet-bard revealing the destinieSc of Italy. The poem, 
which he has constructed on this idea/^is divided into four 
cantos, and is written in Dante’s own terza rima. His lord- 
ship’s attempt (o engraft this measure on our language does not 
seem to us felicitous, Dante’s triplets, generally including a 
full and succinct portion of sense, remind us of the three-forked 
thunderbolt ; whilst the rh3rmemthe poem before us is scattered 
in the midst of sentences, and rather breaks than strengthens 
the harmony of versification. The poem has great intrinsic 
beauty, but the style of its egotism is too diffuse to be a just 
imitation of Dante, whether we suppose him to act the part of 
a nrophet or a poet. The imaginary seer says more about him- 
self than about any other subject in the vision of ages which he 
conjures up ; and, whilst Columbus is dismissed with a line or 
two, Dante occupies a whole canto with his own complaints. We 
select from the second canto the lines most likely to interest 
public feeling on the subject of Italy. 

** Woe ! woe ! the veil of coming centuries 
Is rent, — a thousand years which yet supine 
Lie like the ocean waves ere winds arise, 

Heaving in dark and sidlen undulation, 

Float from eternity into these eyes : 

The storms yet sleep, the clouds still keep their station. 

The unborn earthquake yet is in the womb," 

The bloody chaos yet expects creation, 
j|f||ut all things are disposing for thy doom ; 

The elements await but for the word, 

“ Let there be darkness!’* and thou giow’st a tomb 
Yes< thou, 60 beautiful, sbalt fed the sword. 
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Th(Hi« Italy I so fair that Paradise, 

Revived in thee, blooms forth to man restored : 

Ah ! must the sons of Adam lose it twice ? 

Thou, Italy ! whose ever golden fields. 

Plough’d by the sunbeams solely, would suffice 
For the world’s granary ; thou, whose sky heaven gilds 
With brighter stars, and robes with deeper blue; 

Thou, in whose pleasant places Summer builds 
Her palace, in whose cradle Empire grew. 

And form’d the Eternal City’s ornaments 
From spoils of kings whom freemen overtlircw ; 

Birthplace of heroes, sanctuary of saints, 

Where earthly first, then heavenly glory made 
Her home; thou, all which fondest fancy paints. 

And finds her prior vision but portray’d 

In feeble colours, when the eye — from the Alp 
Of horrid snow, and rock, and slmggy sliade 
Of desert-loving pine, whose emerald scalp 

Nods to the storm — dilates and dotes o’er thee, • 

And wistfully implores, as ’twerc, for hplp 
To see thy sunn\^i«lds, my Italy, 

Nearer and ilKrer yet, and dearer still 

The more approach’d, and dearest were they free. 

Thou — Thou must wither to each tyrant’s will : 

The Gothdiath been, — the German, Frank, and Hun 
Are yet to come, — and on the imperial hill 
Ruin, already proud of the d5^ds*donc 

By the old barbarians, there awaits the new% 

Throned on the Palatine, while lost and won 
Rome' at her feet lies bleeding ; and the liue 
Of human sacrifice and Roman slaughter 
Troubles the clotted air, of late so blue, 

And deepens into red the saffron water 

Of Tiber, thick with dead ; the helpless priest, 

And still more helpless nor less holy ddiighter, 

Vow’d to their God, have shrieking fied, and ceased 
Their ministry : the nations take their prey, 

Iberian, Almain, Lombard, and the beast 
And bird, wolf, vulture, more humane than tjiey 
Are ; these but gorge the fiesh and lap the gore 
Of the departed, and then go their way ; 

BiM^ those, the human savages, explore 
AH paths of torture, and insatiate yet. 

With Ugohno hunger prowl for more. 

Nine moons shall rise o’er scenes like this and set ; 

The chiefless army of the dead, which late • 

Beneath the traitor Prince’s banner met. 

Hath left its leader’s ashes at the gate ; 

Had but the royal Rebel lived, j^rcliance 
Thou hadst been spared, but his involved thy fat^. 

Oh f Rome, the spoilbt or the spoil of France, 
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From Breniius to the Bourbon, never, never 
Shall foreign standard to thy walls advance 
But Tiber shall become a mournful river. 

Oh ! when the strangers pass the Alps and Po, 

Crush them, ye rocks! floods, whelm them, and for ever 
Why sleep the idle avalanches so, 

1*0 topple on the lonely pilgrim's head ? 

Wliy doth Eridanus but overflow 

peasant's harvest from his turbid bed ? 

Were not each barbarous horde a nobler prey ? 

Over Cambyses* host the desert spread 
Her sandy ocean, and the sea waves’ sway 

Roll’d over Pharaoh and his thousands, — why, 
Mountains and waters, do ye not as they ? 

And you, ye men ! Romans, who dare not die. 

Sons of the conquerors who overthrew 
Those who overthrew proud Xerxes, where yet lie 
The dead whose tomb Oblivion never knew, 

Arc the Alps weaker than Tliermopylae ? 

Their passesvinore alluring to the view 
Of an invader ? is it they, or ye, * 

'riiat to each host the mountain-gate unbar. 

And leave the march in peace, the passage free ? * 

Why, Nature's self detains the victor’s car 
And makes your land impregnable, if ea^th 
Could he so ; but alone she wnll not war, 

Y aids the w'arrior wbrtfiy of his birth 

In a soil where the raotliors bring forth men: 

Not so with those whose souls arc little wortli ; 

For them no fortress can avail, — the den 

Of the poor reptile which preserves its sting 
Is more secure tlian w'Alls of adamant, when 
The hearts of those w ithin are qviivering. 

Are ye not brave? Yes, yet the Ausonian soil 
llatli hearts, and hands, and arms, and hosts to bring 
Against Oppression ; but how vain the toil, 

While still Division sows the seeds of woe 
And weakness, till the stranger reaps the spoil. 

Oh ! my own beauteous land ! so long laid lowr, 

So long the grave of thy own children’sTbopes, 

When there is but required a single blow 
To break the chain, yet — yet the Avenger stops. 

And Doubt and Discord step 'twixt thine and thee« • 
And join their strength to that which with thee' cop^{ 
Wliat is there wanting then to set thee free. 

And sihow thy beauty in its fullest ^ight?* 

To make the Alps impassable; and we. 

Her soKiijAfty do tin's with one deed Unite f” 

END OF VOL. I. 


•v R. BENTLEY, l)OR>LT SIREbr, 
^aU»hury ^'jiiarc, Lt^iidon 
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Alamanni (Luigi), verses from the Italian 
of, 67X 

America, on the complaints in, against the 
British press, 145 — Mr.Walsh, the great 
appellant in the case, ib. — review of lus 
book, 146, 147 — arraigns English wri- 
ters for their ignorance of the peculiari- 
ties in the Government of the United 
States, 148“Amcrican travcllcTs, 14JI 
—Americans* national vanity pros'pcc- 
tive, 150, 151 — Flnglishnirn the found- 
ers of all America has to boast of, 151 — 
comparative purity of Eni^Wanguagc 
in the two a^untries, rS ^ — point de- 
cided, 153 — (the writer’s wish to be 
just towards America, 155) — American 
talent has nothing to apprehend from 
English jealousy, Uk • 

Anecdotes of the Bastille, lOi). 

of the Guelphs, 410. 

— cf Maepherson the freebooter, 

142. 

Associations and preseniimems, 624 

Australasian Poetry, first fiuits of, 682 — 
Botany-bay flowers, 683 — Australian 
fringed violet, 684 — the Kangaroo, if*. — 
the Botany-bay system, 685, (>86. 

Automata, history of, 441 — flight of Dae- 
dalus, 442 — Archytas’ flying dove, 443 
•—Friar Bacon’s h^d, ifi.— iron spider, 
hydraulic clock, i A. — automaton 
amiiaement of Louis XIV. 444 — duck, 
445-HUi>androidcB, t/;.— chess player of 
hi.de Kempelin, 447,448— description 
of it, 524, 525— ^njcctures on its con- 
trivance, ib. 526, ^7— machine for 
talking, 528— M. de Kempelin’s inven- 
tion and plan for eflecting it, .529, 530 
— M. Maillardet's inventions, ib. 531. 

B 

Ba^tdors* Themloincter, 347. 

Baeh (Sebastian), and his musical compo- 
sitiont, 467-^aracter of his works, 
469— onmparison between Bach and 
Handel, 47fh-<idie birth and death of 
Bach, 471— Fafind’s essay on his com- 
postcioQfl, 472, 473 — his method of fin- 
g^ng the davidiord, 474— anecdote of 
his playing at first d^t, 475. 

Baillie’s (J.) verses to a Chdd, 19. 

Ballade, k mon Espoubt, 655. 
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1 Bar, a Call to the, 5H:1 — mental impres- 
sions on the occasion. 534, 5.15. 

I Bastille, anecdotes of, 109. 

Botany-bay Flowers, 683. 

Bowring (Mr.), his translation of Knight 
Toggenburg, 121. 

C 

Call to the Bar, 5.'13. 

Campbell (T.), Lectures on Poetry, 1, 129, 
377, 489. 

Vfiscs to the Whinhow, 16- 

thc Lover to his Mistress on her birthday, 
17— *tlie MJiid’s remonstrance, 144 — 
Absence, t /\ — the Friars of Dijon, .’1.19. 

Cunning (Rt. Hon. George), his Epitaph 
on his Son, 2.10. 

Caracciolo, his execution, 62. 

Cervantes (Miguel dc),l l.’l — five cities dis- 

! putecl the honour of his birth, 116— M. 
Sismoridi’s critiLism on, t/*.— his Nii- 

^ nwncia and Trato de Argcl, 119 — his 
account of the Spanish stage in his 
time, 119, 120, 121 — plot of the Nu- 
mantia, Kill, 164, 16.5— extracts from, 
166, 167, 16H, 170 to 176 — the Usage 
of Algiers, 1 77 — analyzed, 178 — extracts 
from, 179, 180 — the Illustrious Scul- 
lion, 318 — song in, 321— extracts from, 
.322— the Ass’s tail, 324 — continuation 
and conclusion of, 326, .327, 328. 

Championnet (General), manceuvres the 
French army in Italy, 47, 48, 49. 

Character of Socrates, 5.35— race of doubt- 
ers in history, ilf . — estimate of the cha- 
racter of Socrates, 557 — his labours and 
doctrines, 558, 559, 560 — his military 
services, 561 — his virtues, 562, .56,3 — 
the wisest of men, 564 — accusations 
against him, 565, 566 — defence of his 
|>crsona1 character, 567. 

Chevrssana, sonnet imitated from, 681. 

Child of eight years old, lines upon the 
death of, 578. 

Choice of Professions, on the, 67.5 — de- 
cided genius neccss*^ to excellence, ib, 
— professions of no value without ge- 
nius, 676 — l.ctter of Mrs. Smith on the 
subject, 677, 678,679, 680. 

Christmas, origin of the celebration of, 
]05 — anniversaries of the Christian 
world transplanted frorrt*thc Heathen, 
106 — singular tradition respecting, in 
the East, 108. 
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Clitherow fRichar<l) his tragedies, 123— 
extracts from, 124, 125, 126, 127. 

Collecting, on, 360 — various modes, 361, 
362 — contents of a collector’s cabinet, 
364, 36.'i. 

Columns, on the prevailing taste for them 
as monuments, 335. 

Complaint of Le Cavalier Scul, 485 — his 
miseries, 486,487. 

Confession of Ignorance, on the, 181--old 
people conceal their ignorance, 186. 

Criticism, on German, 393. 

D 

Danae, from a fragment of Simonides, 484. 

Dancing, on, 288. 

Dante, I’rophecy of, reviewed, 725. 

Debasement of the national spirit in Italy, 
origin of the, 657. 

Don Lcucadio Doblado’s Letters from 
Spain, 419 — mistakes in English idiom, 
420— opioon of Townsend, 421— de- 
scription of Cadiz, 421, 422, 42;i— Spa- 
nish phraseology, 424 — superstition, 425 
— tcrtulias, lb . — amusement of arana, 
426 — passage to St. Lucar, tb. — descrip- 
tion of the dwellings, 428 — customs on 
entering a house, and origin, 429— the 
noblesse, or hidalgos, 537 — their ridi- 
culous pride in pedigrees, 538, 539 — 
remarks on the consequences, in a poli- 
tical sense, 5,39, 510 — hidalgos vonti- 
nued, 541, 542, 543, 544 — account of 
mode of life of the better classes, 544, 
545, 546 — Spanish compliment traced 
in Xenophon, 547 — siestas, 548— walk- 
ing dress of the Andalusian Ladies, 
049. 

Don Quixotic, on the less celebrated pro- 
ductions of tbc author of, 113— decay 
of the use of the Spanish tongue, 114 — 
Nuinancia and Trato de Argel, 119 — 
account of the Spanish Stage, ib. 


English Genealogy : Sunday, 403— regu- 
lations respecting, 406 — Parisian idea of, 

407 — the rational man's, tT. — the bigot's, 

408— the man of fashion's, t5. — the 
rich citizen's, &c. ih. 

Epicurism, 598— good eating natural, 599 
—ancients attached to it, 600, 601— 
Merwan fond of raw sheep's kidneys, ib. 
— gourmands should be single men, tf’. 
—miseries of, 602— Boilcau's descrip- 
tion of a bad diivncr, 603 — Henry Man- 
ners, his fondness of good things, 605 — 
anecdote of Eontenellc, 607. 
Expedition, Parry's, review of, 712. 

F 

Fall of the Loaf, the, 351. 

Field Flowcn, 648, 649. 


Fontenclle, anecdote of, 607 . 

Foote (Commodore), the Neapolitans sign 
a capitulation with him, 53. * 

Forget me not, verses to the plant so 
called, 692. 

Foscolo (Ugo), life and writings of, 76— 
his absence of egotism and literary va- 
nity, 77 — his originality, iii.— character 
of his writings, tb. — his Jacopo Ortis, 
78 — Tiestc, 79 — adopts a military pro- 
fession, 80 — remarks on his Oitis, 81, 
82, 83 — Ricciarda, 84, 85. 

Francisco dc Quevedo, on the writings of, 
609. 

Fruits (first) of Australasian poetry, 682. 

G 

Garden, walks in a, 517, 687. 

Genealogy, English : Sunday, 403. 

German Authors : Korner, 65 — Schiller, 
206. 

German Criticism, .393 — excellences of 
classic writers, 393, 394 — theory of the 
German school, 395 — origin of the 
pnncipl^of German criticism, i//.— d. J. 
Rousseau^' 395, 396 — English writers 
infected by German notions, 397 — the 
new system, as lately announced, ib, 
399 — Frederic von Hordenberg's writ- 
ings, and some of iSchlcgel's mystical 
pedantry, tb. — comparison with Field- 
ing and Goldsmith, 400 — genuine poe- 
try not founded in mystery, ib, — cen- 
sures of the imaginative school, 402. 

Germany, past and present, 294 — ^lately 
appeared as of the middle ages, tb. — 
evils afTecting it, 295— military des}X)- 
tisms, tb. — Frederic of Prussia, 296— 
state of vassalage, t/>.— ridiculous pre- 
tensions of birth, 297 — species of go- 
vernments existing, 298, 299, 300 — 
energetic efforts of the people, 301 — 
the German press and students, dis- 
appointed feelings of the people^ 302 — 
oppressive conduct of the govern- 
menu, 303 — ^the hatred of the Franian 
government to learned men, 304* 

Glow worms, 686. 

Godwin and Malchus, their theories, 195. 

Grattan (Rc. Hon. Henry), memoir of, 
587 — parentage and place of education, 
tb. — becomes acquainted with Lord 
Charlemont, 588, 589— takes his seat in 
the Irish House of Commons, 590 — 
moved a resolution for free trade, 591— 
extract from his speech, 592— obtained 
a free trade for irelaod, 593— Flood op- 
poses him, 595— becomei impopular, 
ib. — fetired from the Irish Parliament, 
1793, 597 — left Ireland, returned, and 
was tc-elccted, ifr.— his death, 598. 

Gray's Letter to M. Say, 90. 

Greece, staneas on, 523« 
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Grimm's Ghost, 345— Bachelor's thermo- 
meter by, 347 — City meetings, 552 — 
London Opera, 553. 

Growler (George Pertinaa), his opinions, 
104. • 

Guelphs, anecdotes of the, 410— origin of 
the name, 411 — ^principal ancestors of, 
412 — Henry of Wolfcnbuttel, 414 — 
other descendants of the family, 415, 
416,417,418. 

H 

Hamlet, Goethe's remarks on the charac- 
ter of, 462 — observations on Gob'the's 
remarks, 464, 465, 466. 

IlanAcl (G. F.) comparison between him 
and Bach, 470. 

Harp (The), a tale, by Korncr, 662. 

I'lar vest-home (The), 239. 

Horace and Lydia, familiar translation 
from, 392. 

Humour, essay on, 448 — the humorous 
man, 450. 

Hunter (Mrs. John'), Pc^tical works of, 
350 — poetry by, 350, 351. 



India, r.ew religious sect disoovered in, 31. 

Infant smiling as it awoke, lines on, 391. 

Italy, origin of the debarment of national 
• spirit in, 657. 

J 

Journal (J. Kentucky’s), 430 — visit to the 
Bank, 431 — to Covent-Garden Theatre, 
433— remarks on the drama, 434 — 
on winter in London, 568 — extract 
from the album at Chamouni, .569 — 
aristocratic feeling of the English, 571, 

572— judgment on Sir Francis Burdect, 

573 — remarks on the wigs of the law- 
yers, 574— dispiopornonaic sentences 
on offenders, 575 — charitable institu- 
tions, 576 — Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
576, 577— art of teaching the deaf and 
dumb of long st*inding, 577, 578 — Eng- 
lishmen, 69;i — St. Paul's, 693, 694 — 
English schools, 695— systems of edu- 
cation, 696 — ^punishments, 697, 698— 
Negroes for sale in England, 699 — 
Easter Monday, 699, 700, 


Kangaroo, poem respecting, 684. 

Kenilworth, review of, 243. 

Kentucky's (Jonathan) Journal, 430, 568, 
693. 

Kissing, 619 — an act of religion in Rome, 
a ceremony of obligatioo, 621 — 
the prevakney of, deplored by Mon- 
taigne, 623-^e Empress of Russia's 
regulations respecting, ilu 

Knight Toggenborg, translated from Schil- 
ler, by Mr. Bowiing, 121. 


Korner (Theodore), life of, 65— iiudicft 
mining, 66 — publishes his tea-tablr con- 
tributions, 67 — produces the Bride and 
Green Domino, (»8 — Zriny pla>cd at 
! Vienna, its success, 69 — ^joins the army, 

I 70 — wounded, 72 — killed in action, and 
I interred, 75— The Harp, a talc by, 662. 

L 

Learned Ladies, 223 — advantages tirey de- 
rive from studying political economy, 
tit . — had taste in teaching Ladies Italian, 
224 — Ariosto castigated tor the fair sex, 
226 — false mode of studying foreign 
languages, 227— learned quotations for 
them, 228, 229. 

I.ecturcs on Poetry (Campbell's) lecture 
the first, part I. 1— part II. 129 — lec- 
ture the second, part I. 377 — part 11. 
489. 

Ijc Cavalier Seul, the complaint of, 485. 

Letters (original), J. Evelyn, J2.51. Prior, 
253, 254. Udy Russel, .388, 389. 
Swift, 389, ;^90. 

letters from Spain, by I.cucadio Doblado, 
419, 5.36. 

Lines for the bust of Milton, 2.50. 

Luigi Alamanni, verses of, 673. 

M 

Maepherson the freebooter, anecdote of, 

142. 

Malthus, observations on the difference 
of opinion between hitn and M, Say, 
26,27,28 — theory of Malthus and God- 
win, 195. 

Matunn's poem of the Universe reviewed, 
708, 

May Morning, 579— Darwin's lines on, 
580 — festivities of, .580, .581 — defence 
of keeping it, .582 — lines from bannaz- 
zaro, .58.3-^cscriptioii of Spring, .584 — 
those who censure innocent mirth an- 
sweicd, 585— the notion of a cockney 
man of ln<^inrss respecting, 58.5, .586. 

Melody, “ Ihcrc is a home for me," .550. 

Memoirs of Earl Waldegrave, review of, 
500. 

Memoir of the Rt.Hon.HenryGrattan,587. 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, on the less 
celebrated productions of, 1 13. 

Modern Improvements, 97 — the Middle 
Temple Hall, 98 — character of an old 
special pleader, 99 — Nature the best 
teacher, 100 — the Bible Society and its 
pretensions, 101— -Jociety for the Sup- 
pression of Mendicity censured, 103. 

Mont Blanc, nscent of, 451— arrival at 
Chamouni, 453 — passage of the glaciers 
and crevasses, 455, 456, 457— arrival at 
the Grand Mulct, 458-^aU there, 460, 
461 — leave the Grand Mulct, .505— ar- 
rive at the Grand Plateau, 506 — the 
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^now buiies the party, 509 — three 
guides perish, 510 — return to Cbamouni 
and Geneva, 512, 513— remarks on the 
accident, 515, 516. 

Morality of Newspapers, 630 — advertise- 
ments, a picture of the world, 631, 
632 — of fashion, 633 — a feast to the 
philanthropist, il '. — moral advantage 
of ;^dvcrtisemcnts, 634. 

N 

Nelson (Lord), his conduct respecting the 
capitulation of Naples, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
60,61,62, 

Newspapers, morality of, 630. 

Noses, essay on, 435 — different classes of, 
436 — epigrams on, 437 — sonnet to my j 
own, 441. 

Numantia of Cervantes, 163. 

O 

Origin of the debasement of the national-* 
apiritin IfSily, 657 — early policy of Italy, 
658— wanting in later times, il\ — dis- 
memberment, 659 — wadi of unanimity, 
660— epocha of the lions, li'.— -of the 
rabbits, if'.— of the wolves and dogs, 
ib. — of the fojtes, 661 — of the apes, ib. 

Original Letters, J. Evtlyri to Archbishop 
I'enison, 251 — IVior to the Earl of Ha- 
lifax, 253, 254 — Rachel Lady Russel to 
Bishop Burnet, 388— Swift to A. Phil- 
lips, 389, 390. <* 

P 

Palmyra, journey to, 19. 

Parini, the friend of Ugo Foscolo, 76. 

Parliamentary eloquence, 186— eloquence 
of the Bar, 189 — of the House of Com- 
mons, 190, 191 — Mr. Burke's stratagem 
with a dagger, 192— difference between 
us and the ancients in the eloquence of 
the senate, 194. 

Parry's Expedition, review of, 712 -rDa- 
vis's Strait, 713— delays encountered, 
715 — his crew become entitled to the 
parliamentary reward, 716— winter, 
717— amusements on board, 718— se- 
verity of the climate, 719 — grow salads, 
720— state of sick, 721 — ^le^e their an- 
chorage, 722— Captain Parry's ideas re- 
specting a N. W. Passage, 724. 

Phantasmata, with a new theory of appa- 
ritions, 309^ — Burton, 311 — ^Dr. Fer- 
riar^s observations, 313 — ^instances in 
point, 314, 315, 316. 

Poetry, Campbell'^ Lectures on, 1 — intro- 
duction to the subject, t5.— view of 
Lord Bacon's deffnitton of poetry, 1,2, 
3, 4— object of poetry to deliglit the 
imagination, 4, ^differences tetween 
poetry and history, &c. 6^ 6— ^;^tical 
Action, 7— idluston of language in poe- 
try not decaption, i2'.— Action employed 


to take wider views of things, 9— the 
idea of happiness the sovereign feeling 
of poetry, 10 — poetic harmony, fl— 
habit a cau.se of atrachment to metre, 
12 — iffect of prose tragedy, 14 — prose 
comedy, r5.— the great mass of prose 
Actions not to be called Works of ima- 
gination, 15— novel-writing does rtot 
approach to the character of poetry, ib, 
—Action not a convertible term in poe- 
try, 129 — bad verse and prose writing 
contrasted, 130 — its style and language 
beyond contingent realicy,131— effect of 
measure to heighten expression, 132— 
compound epithets that could not enter 
into prose not always to be condemned, 
133-^ right of poetry to supia-prosaic 
graces, ib. — ^Nature in poetry to be pic- 
turesquely intelligible, ib. -atyle and 
phraseology, 134— cultivation of diction 
necessary, 135 — the connexion of poe- 
try with human improvements, il.— 
some degree pf civilisation necessary to 
call forth the art of poetry, 136— wly 
groun<iS||for thinking that civilization 
tends tonlnit the influence of poetry 
on the human mind, 136 — collective 
variety of poetry increases with human 
improvement, 139— effect of the false 
mythologies oU poetry, ib, — Indestruc- 
tible love of the mind for ideal happi- 
ness, ib. — influence of poetry on the 
mind of man, 140— the nature of poe- 
try itself, a strong hold for supporting 
the interests of virtue, 141. -Second 
Lecture : Hebrew Poetry ^ 377— curious 
from itsantiquity,!^.— existed probably 
oenmries before literature was known 
in Greece, t5.— earliest place in the his- 
tory of poetry doe to the Hebrews, 379 
—the poetical utterance of truth left 
to natural individual genius, i5.— 4be 
religion of the Hebrews favourable to 
poetry, 380 — Nature painted by the He- 
brew muse with great fioroe and en^y, 

381 — its metaphoia grand and farnffiar, 

382— tiicesof metrical division in He- 
brew poeim, 383— examples of motri- 
cal division, 385— Moses not the in- 
ventor of Hebrew poetry, 385— 4>avid 
the most interesting to the heart of the 
Hebrew poets,387— poetiy of Solomon, 
489, 491, 492, 493^iew of AwJts in 
Hebrew history oonsieoted with 'the 
prophets, 493^ 494« 49A» <^6— Isaiali 
the Hebrew poet of the highest nuik, 
497,— hisbeautiia, 49S— Nahum, Joel, 
Habakkuk, Jevemiah, Ezekiel, 499 — Da- 
niel, Haggai^ Mataohi, 509. 

Poetry of the ?koabado^274. 

Poetry of Mrs.i. Hunter, 350— poems by, 
t5.-«4be iisB of the leaf, 351. 

Poems of Mislaine de SarvBlei 650-«i- 
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tlienticity doubtful, 651— account of 
this authoress, 652 — ^\'erscs to my fiist 
bBrn, (yb3 — Ballade ^ mon Eapoulx, 
655 — translatioQ of, 656. 

Political Economy, comparison between 
Say and Malthus, 2(J — remarks on pro- 
duce and consumption, 28, 211— letter 
to M. Say on, 5^0 — the science of, 329 — 
com laws, 332, 333, ^14 — Gray’s se- 
cond letter to M. Say, 366 — five lead- 
ing principles 0 (>erating in production, 
.367 — definition of wealth, 369 — statis- 
tical history of Great Britain in 1814, | 
15, 16, 17, 18. 19, and 20, 370, 371, j 
372, 373, 374, 375— corn laws, 476, i 
rent of lands, real rent, 477 — arti- 
ficial rent, 481— what it is, 484 — its 
consequences proved, i/j. — profit and 
wages, 701, 702, 703, 704— errors with 
respect to certain demands of workmen, 
707- 

Presentiments and associations, 624— f®- 
mark of the Scotch novelist, 623 — pre- 
^sentiment of the offirfr regarding his 
death, tb. — associations froi]^p«etryand 
music, 626 — from Nan^, 627— doc- 
trines of different philosophers on the 
subject, 628, 629. 

Press (British), complaints in America 
against, 145. * 

Phjof-shcct (The), 232. 

Pfolcssions, on the choice of, 675. 
Prophecy of Dante, review of, 725. 

Public Monuments, on the prevailing taste 
for isolated columns as, 335 — the effect 
of ancient examples, ib . — a misuse, ih. 
—not sublime, 337 — Alexandrian co- 
lumn, ib, — indebted to its associations 
for its character, 338. 

Q 

Quevedo (Francisco de),his writings, 609 
—birth and education, tfc.-— dies in great 
misery, 610 — his Visions, 611 — strata- 
gem to escape censure for his satires, 
612 — extract from bis Hell, 613— from 
his Last Judgment, tZi, — his jocularity, 
6 J4 — ^his dialogue with Death, 615— his 
description of Master Cabra, his school- 
master, 616— his extensive learning, 
617— erudition not so valuable as many 
think it, 618, 

R 

Reading and Writing, 267. 

Remarks oa the life and writings of Ugo 
Foscolo, 76. 

RennelPs (Major) observations on Scott's 
Route, 672. 

Revolution of Naples daring 1798 and 
1799, .33— causes of that event, i5. — 
history of Malta, 36, 37, 38 — proceed- 
ings relative to Tnsctiiy-aiid Genoa, by 


British diplomatists and officers, 38, 
39 — conduct of the Queen of Naples, 
40, 41— Nelson’s remonstrances to Fer- 
dinand, tb. — conduct of the French, 
42, 43, 44, 45— they occupy Naples, 
46 — Macdonald defeated by Suvarrof, 
52 — surrender of Naples and the gar- 
risons to Commodore Foot,5.3— conduct 
of Lord Nelson, 54, 55— Ladj^^a- 
milton, the Queen, Cardinal Ru 
others, 56, 57— unprincipled and cruel 
conduct of the Government and their 
allies, 58, 59, 60-— execution of I*rincc 
Caracciolo, 61, 62— the conduct of 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton at his 
execution, 62, 63. 

Rzewusky’s (Count Wencesiaus) journey 
to Palmyra or Tadmor, 19. 

S 

iSamicli, the wind of the Desert so called, 
19 — its Arabic names, 21, 22 — those 
who die from it instantly putrify, 23 
— modes to%voul, ib. — pi riod of blow- 
ing, i7‘. — conjecture on its causes, 24, 
25, 26. 

Sannaxzaro, his lines on May morning, 
583. 

Sauds, new religious sect in India, 31, 32. 

Say (M.), remarks on his theory, 26, 27, 
28 — letters to, 90, 366. 

^IchiileT (F.), bom at Marbach, 206— pa- 
rentage and early years, iL \ — conduct 
in a thunderstorm, 207— placed at the 
military academy at Stutgard, ib.— 
fondness for ccitain writers, 209 — his 
first essay, 210 — the Robbers, 21 1 — ap- 
pointed physician to a regiment, 1780, 
leaves his native country, 214 — intro- 
duced to Goethe, ib. — finished Don 
Carlos at Gohlis, 216 — appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Jena, 217 — 
made professor of history, ib. — settles 
at Weimar, *'j.— dies there, 221. 

Scientific Amusements, 441, 524. 

Scott (Alexander), review of his Account 
of his captivity 352— shipwreck, 353 
— travels with the wandering Arabs, 
354— crosses the Bahar Dehcbbic, 355 
— ^tbe sanctuary of Sidi Muhamed, 357 
— mode of interment, 358— returned to 
El Ghiblah, 665 — division of the coun- 
try, 667 — ^vocabulary of Arabic words, 
668, 669, 670 — fled from his masters, 
671 — taken by a Moor, ib. — redeemed 
by Mr. Willshirc,iZa — remarks on Ren- 
net I's observations on Scott's Route, 
672. 

Simonides, a translation of his Danae, 
484. 

Socrates, on the character of, 555. 

Song to Fanny, 294. • 

Soxmonomama, 644— a rabid animal, ib. 
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— infccii certain authort, 645«-«yrap« 
tom* in Ned Scroggins, 646, 

Sonnets, to the Nightingale, 128 — sonnet, 
20r)«-VIariu8 in Carthage, 222— in a 
blank paf)er book, 387 — on a landscape 
by Mr. Hofland, 392 — to my own Nose, 
441 — on visiting Donnmgton Ca8tle,532 
— in Sickness, ih . — m seeing a painting 
pf .the Lara, (i08 — from Chevraeana, 

Spare Blanket (The), 236. 

Stagnation of Commerce, Gray’s first let- 
ter on the causes of, 90 — second letter 
on, 366, 

Stanzas on Greece, excited by reflections 
on Its present state, ri23. 

' written during sickness, 674. 

Surville (D--'), poems of, 650. 

T 

Temple (The), 2h7 — ^Templars, 258 — the, 
church, 259 — ^living in chambers, 263 
learned characters its inmates, 264, 265, 
266. 

Theories of Malthus and Godwin, on the, 
195 — men never can be placed in a state 
of cultivated equality, 196 — Malthus 
mistaken respecting population, 197 — 
Godwin has not taken Malthus in a 
proper sense, 198 — preventive and cor- 
rective checks, 199 — three questions 
include all points involved in Ma^hqtk* 
fundamental propositions, 200 — pro- 
portion of births and marriages in 
America, 201 — does population advance 
faster than subsistence r 202 — why we 
object to the poor laws, 205. 

Thoughts on Thinking, 304. 

Title-pages, 636 — invented by Wynkin dc 
Worde, 637 — specimensof ancient ones, 
638, 639 — improvements in decorative 


printing, 640, 641-^mainental title* 
pages, C42, 643. 

Tronbadours, the poetry ,#f the, 274 — 
love predominant in 275,^76 — spe- 

cimens of, 277, 278 — ^280, 281— vari- 
ous forms of composition, 283, 284 — 
code of laws, 286^judicial case and 
judgment in riv^ir courts of love, 287, 
288. ^ 

U 

Universe, a poem, review of the, 700. 

Usage of Algiers, Cervantes’ play of, 177. 

V 

Verses to my first-bom, by Madame dc 
Surville, 653. 

from the Italian of Luigi Ala- 

manni, 673. 

W 

rvaldegrave (Earl of), review of his me- 
moirs, .500 — ^^ortrait ot George the Se- 
cond, 501, 5b2 — of George the I'hrrd 
when«yming, .503. 

Walks in a Garden, 517 — description of 
gardens, 518— of different plants, 519 
different trees, 520 — the papyrus, .521 
— rcfirctioriB on the names of plants, 
521, 522— scifatillations observed from 
some plants, 687 — flowers substituted 
for watches, 688— afford wax, 690 — 
forget me not,” 692. 

Wedded Love, a fragment, 231. 

Winter, 156 — December the pastoral 
month, 158 — fire-«ide, 159 — not neces- 
sary for writers to see all they describe, 
161 — the imagination a sufficient guide, 

Woman, 86 — her six senses, 88 — her me- 
thod of employing time, 89. 


ERRATA. 

I’iige 182, hne 82, /or voluntarily move, read voluntary move. 

8.52, lout bne hu nne, fiir is, read arc. 

8.53, line 1, finr Sahuniwnnt, read Sahorawnns. 

.‘1.54, loot line but two, for 8usa, read Sosc 

— note 3d hne, for Aurivar, read Aurirnr. 

.5.57, hne 27, for Seodna, read 8ecdna. 

887, hne 8, for my high power, read my high tower. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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